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PREFACE. 


In  1866  and  1867 1  followed  England  round  the  world ; 
everywhere  I  was  in  English-speaking,  or  in  English-gov- 
erned lands.  If  I  remarked  that  climate,  soil,  manners  of 
life,  that  mixture  with  other  peoples  had  -modified  the 
blood,  I  saw,  too,  that  in  essentials  the  race  was  always 
one. 

The  idea  which  in  all  the  length  of  my  travels  haa  been 
at  once  my  fellow  and  my  guide — a  key  wherewith  to  un- 
lock the  hidden  things  of  strange  new  lands — ^is  a  concep- 
tion, however  imperfect,  of  tne  grandeur  of  our  race,  al- 
ready" girdling  the  earth,  which  it  is  destined,  perhaps, 
eventually  to  overspread. 

In  America,  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  being  fused 
together,  but  they  are  run  into  an  English  mould :  Alfred's 
laws  and  Chaucer's  tongue  are  theirs  whether  they  would 
or  no.  There  are  men  who  say  that  Britain  in  her  age 
will  claim  the  glory  of  having  planted  greater  Englands 
across  the  seas.  They  feil  to  perceive  that  she  has  done 
more  than  found  plantations  of  her  own — that  she  has  im- 
posed her  institutions  upon  the  oflfshoots  of  G-ermany,  of 
Ireland,  of  Scandinavia,  and  of  Spain.     Through  America 

England  is  speaking  to  the  world. 

A2 


x'  Preface. 

Sketches  of  Saxondom  may  be  of  interest  even  upon 
humbler  grounds :  the  development  of  the  England  of 
Elizabeth  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  Britain  of  Victoria, 
but  in  half  the  habitable  globe.  If  two  small  islands  are 
by  courtesy  styled  "  Great,"  America,  Australia,  India, 
must  form  a  Greater  Britain. 

C.  W.  D. 

76  Sloane  Spbeet,  S.W.,  1st  November,  1868. 
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PART  I.  — AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


VIRGINIA. 

From  tlie  bows  of  the  steamer  S<tratOffa,  on  the  20th 
June,  1866,  I  caught  sight  of  the  low  works  of  Fortrt^ss  Mon- 
roe, as,  thrending  her  way  between  the  sand-banks  of  Capes 
Charles  and  Hejiiry,  onr  ship  pressed  on,  under  sail  and  steam, 
to  enter  Cheafipeake  Bay. 

Our  sudden  arrival  amid  shoala  of  sharks  and  king-fish, 
the  keeping  watch  for  flocks  of  oanvat^-baek  ducks,  gave  ur. 
enougli  and  to  spare  of  idle  work  till  we  fully  sighted  the 
Yorktown  penineula,  overgro^\Ti  with  ancient  menioriesj — an- 
cient for  America.  Three  towns  of  lost  grandenr,  or  their 
ruins,  stand  there  still.  Williamsburg,  the  former  capital, 
graced  even  to  our  time  by  the  palaces  where  once  the  royal 
governors  held  more  than  regal  state;  Yorktown,  where 
Comwallis  surrendered  to  the  Continental  troops ;  James- 
)wn,  the  earliest  settlement,  founded  in  lOOT,  thirteen  years 
before  old  Governor  Winthrop  fixed  the  site  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 

A  bump  against  the  pier  of  Fortress  Monroe  Boon  roused 
us  from  our  musings,  and  we  found  ourselves  invaded  by  a 
swarm  of  stalwart  negro  troopers,  clothed  in  the  cavalry  uni- 
form of  the  United  States,  who  boarded  ua  for  the  mails. 
Not  a  white  man  save  those  we  brought  w^as  to  lr>e  seen  upon 
the  pier,  and  the  blazing  snn  made  me  thankful  that  I  had 
declined  an  offered  letter  to  Jeff.  Davis. 

Pushing  off  again  into  the  stream,  wc  ran  the  gauntlet  of 


the  Rj{:*;-r:i"p.S'.  passage'  i'lncl  made  for  Norfolk,  ha\nng  on  our 
.tefj'jthfefkimiy  exits  of  tlie  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  Crossing 
'Jfisimpton  Roads — a  gi-aud  bay  witli  pleasant  grassy  shores, 
destined  one  day  to  become  the  best  known,  as  by  nature  it 
is  the  noblest,  of  Atlantic  ports — wc  nearly  ran  npou  the 
wrecks  of  the  Federal  frigates  Cumberland  and  Congress, 
sunk  by  the  rebel  ram  Merrimachi  the  first  great  navai  action 
of  the  war ;  but  soon  after,  by  a  sort  of  poetic  justice,  we  al- 
most drifted  into  tJie  black  bull  of  the  Merrimac  herself. 
Great  gangs  of  negroes  were  laboring  laugliingly  at  the  re- 
moval, by  blasting,  of  the  sunken  ships. 

When  we  were  securely  moored  at  Norfolk  pier,  I  set  ofE 
upon  an  inspection  of  the  second  city  of  Virginia,  Again  not 
a  white  man  was  to  be  seen,  but  hundreds  of  negroes  were 
^x'orking  in  the  heat,  building,  repatruig,  road-making,  and 
happily  chattering  the  while.  At  last,  turning  a  corner,  I 
came  on  a  hotel,  jmd,  !is  a  consequence,  on  a  bar  and  its 
'Crowd  of  swaggering  whites — ^"Johnny  Rebs"  all,  you  might 
see  by  the  breadth  of  their  brims,  for  across  the  Atlantic  a 
broad-brim  denotes  less  the  man  of  peace  than  the  ex-member 
of  a  Southern  gxierrilla  bfmd,  Morgan's,  Mosby's,  or  Stuai^t's, 
No  Houtberner  will  wear  the  Yankee  " stove-pipo "  hat;  a 
Panama  or  Palmetto  for  him,  he  says,  though  he  keeps  to  the 
long  black  coat  that  rules  from  Maine  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

These  Southerners  were  all  alike — aU  were  upright,  tall, 
and  heavily  niustached ;  all  had  long  black  hair  and  glitter- 
ing eyes,  and  I  looked  instinctively  for  the  baldrick  and  ra- 
pier. It  needed  no  second  glance  to  assure  me  that,  as  far  as 
tho  men  of  Norfolk  were  concerned,  the  saying  of  our  Yankee 
skipper  wag  not  far  from  the  truth :  "  The  last  idea  that  en- 
ters the  mind  of  a  Southerner  ia  that  of  doing  work." 

Strangers  are  scarce  in  Norfolk,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
I  found  an  excuse  for  entering  into  conversation  ivith  the 
"citizens."  My  first  question  was  not  received  with  much 
cordiality  by  my  new  acquaintances.  "  How  do  the  negroes 
work  ?  Wall,  we  speUs  nigger  with  two  '  g*B,'  I  reckon." 
(Virginians,  I  must  explain,  are  used  to  reckon  as  much  as 
New  Englanders  to  "  guess,"  while  Western  men  *'  calculate  " 
as  often  as  they  cease  to  swear.)  "How  does  the  niggers 
work?     Wall,  niggers  is  darned  fools,  certain,  but  they  ain't 
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quite  sieh  fools  as  to  work  while  the  Yanks  will  feed  ^em. 
No,  sir,  not  quite  sieh  fools  as  that."  Har«lly  cteetning  it  wise 
to  poiut  to  the  uegroes  working  in  the  Bun-blaze  within  a  hun- 
dred yards,  while  we  Kat  rocking  ourselves  iu  the  voraoda  of 
the  inn,  I  changed  my  tack,  and  asked  whether  things  were 
settling  down  in  Norfolk,  This  query  soon  led  my  friends 
upon  the  line  I  wanted  them  to  take,  and  in  five  minutes  we 
were  well  through  politics,  and  plunging  int'O  the  very  war. 
"  You're  a  Britisher.  Now,  all  that  they  tell  you's  darned 
lies.  We're  just  as  secesh  nn  we  ever  was,  only  so  niany's 
killed  that  we  can't  fight— that's  all,  I  reckon."  "  We  ain't 
going  to  tight  the  North  and  West  again,"  said  an  ex-colonel 
of  rebel  infantry ;  "  next  time  w^e  fight,  'twill  be  us  and  the 
West  against  the  Yanks.  We'll  keep  the  old  flag  then,  and 
be  darned  to  them."  "If  it  hadn\  been  for  the  politieians, 
we  shoiddn't  have  seceded  at  all,  I  reckon:  we  should  just 
have  ttpt  the  old  flag  and  the  Constitution,  and  the  Yanks 
would  have  seceded  from  us.  Reckon  we'd  have  let  'em  go." 
"  Wall,  boys,  s'pose  we  liquor,"  closed  in  the  colonel,  shooting 
out  his  old  quid,  and  filling  in  with  another.  "  We'd  have 
fought  for  a  lifetime  if  the  cnssed  Southerners  hadn't  desert- 
ed like  they  did,"  I  asked  who  these  "  Southerners  "  were  to 
whom  such  disrespect  was  being  shown.  "  You  didn't  think 
Virginia  was  a  Southern  State  over  in  Britain,  flid  you  ;  'cause 
Virginia's  a  Border  State,  sir.  We  didn't  go  to  secede  at  all ; 
it  was  them  blasted  Southerners  that  brought  it  on  us.  First, 
^they  wouhln't  give  a  command  to  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
len  they  made  us  do  all  the  fighting  for  'em,  and  then,  when 
the  pinch  came,  they  left  us  in  the  lurch.  Why,  fiir,  I  saw 
three  Mississippi  regiments  surrender  without  a  blow — yes, 
sir:  that's  right  down  good  whisky;  jess  you  sample  it." 
Here  the  steam-whistle  of  the  /Saratoga  sounded,  with  its  deep 
bray.  "  Reckon  you'll  have  to  hurry  up  to  make  connections," 
said  one  of  my  new  friends,  and  I  hurried  off,  not  without  a 
fear  lest  some  of  the  group  should  shoot  after  me,  to  avenge 
the  affront  of  my  quitting  them  before  the  mixing  of  the 
drinks.  They  were  but  a  pack  of  "  mean  w^hites,"  "  North 
Carolina  crackers,"  but  their  views  were  those  which  I  found 
dominant  in  all  ranks  at  Richmond,  and  up  the  c^Duntry  in 
Virginia. 
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Greater  Britain. 


After  alJ,  the  Southern  planters  are  not  "  The  South," 
whichfor  political  purpof5C8  is  coniftosed  of  the  "meaij  whites," 
of  the  Irish  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  South-western  men — Mis- 
souriauB,  Kcntuckians,  and  Texans  —  fiercely  anti-Northern, 
without  being  in  sentiment  what  we  should  call  Sonthem, 
certainly  not  representatives  of  the  "  Southern  Chivalry." 
The  "  mean  whites,"  or  "  poor  trash,"  are  the  whites  who  are 
not  planters — members  of  the  shivebolding^  race  who  never 
held  a  slave — white  men  looked  down  upon  by  the  negroes. 
It  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  despotic  goveitiraent  of  one 
race  by  another  that  the  poor  members  of  the  dominant  peo- 
ple are  universally  despised:  the  •'destitute  Europeans"  of 
Bombay,  the  "  white  loafers "  of  the  Punjaub,  are  familiar 
cases.  Where  slavery  exists,  the  "  poor  trash  "  class  must 
inevitably  be  both  large  and  wretched  :  primogeniture  is  neo- 
essary  to  keep  the  plantations  sufficiently  great  to  allow  for 
the  payment  of  overseers  and  the  supporting  in  luxury  of  the 
planter  family,  and  younger  eons  and  their  descendants  are 
not  only  left  destitute,  but  debarred  from  earning  their  bread 
by  honest  industry,  for  in  a  slave  country  labor  is  degrading. 

The  Southern  planters  were  gentlemen,  possessed  of  many 
aristocratic  virtues,  along  with  every  aristocratic  vice;  but  to 
each  planter  there  were  nine  "  niean  whites,"  who,  though 
grossly  ignorant,  full  of  insolence,  given  to  the  use  of  the 
knife  and  pistol  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  were,  until  the 
election  of  Lincoln  to  the  presidency,  as  completely  the  rulers 
of  America  as  they  were  afterward  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
bellion. 

At  sunset  we  started  up  the  James  on  our  way  to  City 
Point  and  Richmond,  sailing  almost  between  the  very  masts 
of  the  famous  rebel  privateer  the  Florida.,  and  seeing  her  as 
she  lay  under  the  still,  gray  waters.  She  vras  cut  out  from 
a  Brazilian  port,  and  when  claimed  by  the  imperial  government 
was  to  have  been  at  once  snrrendered.  While  the  dispatches 
were  on  their  way  to  Norfolk,  she  was  run  into  at  her  moor- 
ings by  a  Federal  gnu-boat,  and  filled  and  sank  directly. 
Friends  of  the  Confederacy  have  hinted  that  the  colUsion  was 
strangely  oyjportnne ;  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
commander  of  the  gnn-boat  was  dismissed  the  navy  for  his 
oarelessneas. 
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The  twilight  was  beyond  descriptiou  lovely.  Tlie  change 
from  tli«  auks  and  ice-birda  of  the  Atlantic  tu  the  blue-birdsj 
aud  robins  of  Virginia  waa  not  more  sudden  than  that  from 
winter  to  tropical  warmth  and  sensuous  indolence ;  but  the 
scenery,  too,  of  the  river  is  beautiful  in  its  very  changeleaa- 
ness.  Those  who  can  see  no  beauty  but  in  boldness,  might 
call  the  James  as  monotonous  as  the  Lower  Loii'e. 

After  weeks  of  bitter  cold,  warm  evenings  favor  meditation. 
The  soft  air,  the  antiquity  of  the  forest,  the  languor  of  the 
sunset  breeae,  all  dispose  to  dream  and  slee[>.  That  oak  has 
seen  Powhatan ;  the  founders  of  Jamestown  may  have  point- 
ed at  that  grand  old  sycamore.  In  this  drowsy  humor,  we 
sighted  the  far-famed  batteries  of  Newport  News,  and,  turn- 
ing in  to  berth  or  hammock,  lay  aU  night  at  City  Point,  near 
Petersburg. 

A  little  before  euurjso  we  weighed  agaizi,  and  sought  a 
passage  through  the  tromendons  Confederate  "  obstructions." 
Rows  of  iron  skeletons,  the  frame-works  of  the  wheels  of 
sunken  steamers,  showed  above  the  stream,  casting  gaunt 
shadows  westward,  aud  varied  only  by  here  and  tliero  a  bat- 
tered smoke-stack  or  a  spar.  The  whole  of  the  steamers  that 
had  ])Iied  upon  the  James  and  the  canals  before  the  war  were 
lying  here  iu  rows,  sunk  lengthwise  along  the  stream.  Two  in 
the  middle  of  each  row  had  been  raised  to  let  the  Government 
vessels  pass,  but  in  the  heat-inist  and  faint  light  the  naviga- 
tion was  most  difficult.  For  five-and-twenty  miles  the  rebel 
forts  were  as  thick  iis  the  liills  and  points  allowed ;  yet,  in 
s]>ito  of  booms  and  bat's,  of  sunken  ships,  of  batteries  and 
torpedoes,  tlic  Federal  Monitors  once  forced  then*  waj  to  Fort 
Darling,  in  the  outer  works  of  Richmond.  I  remenibered 
these  things  a  few  weeks  later,  when  Crenerai  Grant's  first 
words  to  mo  at  Waahington  were,  "  Glad  to  meet  you.  What 
have  j^ou  seen  ?"  "  The  Capitol."  "  Go  at  once  and  see  the 
Monitors."  He  afterward  said  to  me,  in  words  that  photo- 
graph not  only  the  Monitors,  but  Grant,  "You  can  batttr 
away  at  those  tliingM  for  a  month,  and  do  no  good.'* 

At  Dutch  Gap  we  c;une  suddenly  upon  a  curious  scene. 
Tile  river  Unwed  toward  us  down  a  long  straight  reach,  bound- 
ed by  a  lofty  hill  crowned  with  tremendous  yarth-works ;  but 
tlirough  a  deep  trench  or  cleft,  hanlly  fifty  yards  iu  lengtli. 
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upon  our  right,  we  could  see  the  stream  running  with  violence 
ill  a  direction  parjillel  with  our  course.  The  hills  about  the 
gully  were  hoDowed  out  into  caves  and  bonab-proofs,  evident- 
ly meant  as  shelters  from  vertical  fire,  but  the  rough  graves 
of  a  vast  cemetery  showed  that  the  protection  was  sought  in 
vain.  Forests  of  crosses  of  unpainted  wood  rose  upon  eveiy 
acre  of  flat  gromid.  On  the  peninsida,  all  but  made  an  island 
by  the  cleft,  was  a  grove  of  giant  trees,  leafless,  barklesa,  dead, 
and  bhrnehed  by  a  double  change  in  the  level  of  the  stream. 
Tlierc  iij  no  sight  so  sad  as  that  of  a  drowned  forest,  with  a 
turkey -buzzard  on  each  bougii.  On  the  bank  upon  our  left 
was  an  iron  scaffold,  eight  or  ten  stories  high — "Butler's 
Lookout,"  as  the  cleft  was  "  Butler's  Dutch  Gap  CanaL"  The 
canal,  unfinished  in  wai",  is  now  to  be  completed  at  stalti  ex- 
pense for  purposes  of  trade. 

As  we  rounded  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  an  eagle 
was  seen  to  light  upon  a  tree.  From  every  portion  of  the 
ship — main-deck,  ]iurricane-deck,  lower-deck  ports — revolvers 
ready  capped  and  loaded  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
bird,  which  sheered  of£  indiarmed  amid  a  storm  of  bullets. 
jVfter  this  incident,  I  was  careful  in  my  political  discussions 
with  my  shipmates  ;  disarmament  in  the  Confederacy  had 
clearly  not  been  extended  to  private  weapons. 

The  outer  and  mner  lines  of  fortifications  passed,  we  came 
in  view  of  a  many-steepled  town,  with  domes  and  spires  recall- 
ing Oxford,  hanging  on  a  bank  above  a  crimson-colored,  foam- 
ing stream.  In  ten  minutes  we  were  alongside  the  wharf  at 
Richmond,  and  in  half  an  hour  safely  housed  in  the  "Ex- 
change "  Hotel,  kept  by  the  Messrs.  Carrington,  of  wlioni  the 
father  was  a  private,  the  sou  a  colonel,  in  the  rebel  voluii- 
tecrs. 

The  next  day,  while  the  works  and  obstnictioiis  on  the 
James  were  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  took  train  to  Petersburg, 
the  city  the  capture  of  which  by  Grant  was  the  last  blow 
struck  by  the  North  at  the  melting  forces  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Ime  showed  the  war :  here  and  there  tlfe  track,  torn  up 
in  Northern  raids,  had  barely  been  repaired ;  the  bridges 
were  burnt  and  broken ;  the  mils  worn  down  to  an  iron 
thread.  The  joke  "  on  board,"  as  they  say  here  for  "  in  the 
traiuj"  was  that  the  eugine-driver.s  down  the  line  are  tolera- 
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biy  'cute  men,  who,  when  the  rails  are  altogetfiei"  woni  away, 
understand  how  to  "  go  it  on  the  bai'e  wood,"  and  who  at  all 
times  "  know  where  to  jump." 

From  the  window  of  the  ear  we  could  see  that  in  the  conn- 
try  there  were  left  no  mules,  no  horses,  no  roads,  no  men. 
The  solitude  is  not  all  owing  to  the  war.  In  tlie  wliole  five- 
and-twouty  miles  fToni  Richmond  to  Petersburg  there  was  be- 
fore the  war  but  a  single  station ;  in  New  England  your  pas- 
sage-card often  gives  a  station  in  every  two  miles.  A  eareful 
look  at  the  underwood  on  either  si<ie  the  line  showed  that  this 
forest  is  not  primeval,  that  all  this  country  had  onoe  been 
plowed. 

Virginia  stands  first  among  the  States  for  natural  advanta- 
ges :  in  climate  she  is  unequalled  ;  her  soil  is  fertile  ;  her  min- 
eral wealth  in  coal,  copper,  gold,  and  iron,  enormous  and  well 
placed  ;  her  rivers  good,  and  her  great  harbor  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world.  Virginia  has  been  planted  more  than  250  years, 
and  is  as  large  as  England,  yet  has  a  free  populntion  of  only 
a  million.  In  every  kind  of  production  she  is  miserably  infe- 
rior to  Missouri  or  Ohio,  in  most  inferior  also  to  the  infant 
States  of  Michigan  and  Illinois.  Only  a  quarter  of  her  poil  is 
under  cultivation,  to  half  that  of  poor  starved  New  England, 
and  the  mines  are  deserted  which  were  worked  by  the  very 
Indians  who  were  driven  from  the  land  an  savages  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

There  is  no  surer  test  of  the  condition  of  a  country  than 
the  state  of  its  highways.  In  driving  on  the  main  roads  roimd 
Richmond,  in  visiting  the  scene  of  M'ClcIlan's  great  defeat 
un  the  Chii'knliouiiny  at  Mecbiinicsville  and  Malvern  Hill,  I 
myself  and  an  American  gentlenmn  wlio  was  with  me  had  to 
get  oat  and  lay  the  planks  upon  the  bridges,  and  then  sit  upon 
them,  to  keep  them  down  while  the  black  coachman  drove 
across.  The  b«ist  roads  in  Virginia  are  but  ill-kept  "  cordu- 
roys ;"  but,  bad  as  arc  these,  "  plank  roads  "  over  which  artil- 
lery has  passed,  knocking  out  every  other  plank,  are  worse  by 
far ;  yet  such  is  the  main  road  from  Richmond  toward  the 
West. 

There  is  not  only  a  scarcity  of  roads,  but  of  railroads.  A 
comparison  of  the  railway  system  of  Illinois  an<l  Indiana  with 
the  two  lines  of  Kentucky,  or  the  one  of  Westeru  Virginia  or 
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Louisiana,  is  a  comparisou  of  the  South  with  the  North,  of 
slavery  with  freedaiu.  Virgiuia  shows  already  the  decay  of 
agBj  but  is  blasted  by  jslavery  rather  than  by  war. 

Passing  through  Petersburg,  the  streets  of  which  were  gay 
with  the  feathery-brown  blooms  of  the  Venetian  sumac,  but 
almost  deserted  by  human  beiugSj  who  have  not  returned  to 
tlje  eity  siuoe  they  were  driven  out  by  the  shot  and  shell  of 
which  their  houses  show  the  scars,  we  were  soon  in  the  rebel 
works.  There  are  sixty  miles  of  these  works  iu  all,  line  ivith- 
iu  line,  three  deep:  alteraations  of  sand-pits  and  sand-heapa, 
with  hero  and  there  a  tree-trunk  pierced  for  riflemen,  and' 
everywhere  a  double  row  of  ehevaux-de-frise.  The  forts  near- 
est this  point  were  named  by  their  rebel  occupants  Fort  Hell  j 
and  Fort  Damnation.  Tremendous  works,  but  it  needed  no 
long  intei'view  with  Grant  to  Tuiderstaud  their  capture,  I  had 
not  been  ten  minutes  in  Ms  office  at  Washington  before  I  saw 
that  the  secret  of  liia  unvai-ying  success  lay  in  his  unflinching 
determination;  there  is  pith  in  the  American  conceit  which 
reads  in  his  initials,  "  U.  S.  G.,"  "  Unconditional-surrender 
Grant." 

The  works  defending  Richmond,  hardly  so  strong  as  those 
of  Petersburg,  were  attacked  iu  a  novel  manner  in  the  third 
year  of  the  war.  A  strong  body  of  Federal  cavalry  on  a  raid, 
unsupported  by  infantry  or  gtins,  came  suddenly  by  night 
upon  the  outer  lines  of  Richmond  on  the  west.  Something 
had  led  them  to  believe  that  the  rebels  were  not  in  force,  and 
with  the  strange  aimless  daring  that  animated  both  parties 
during  the  rebellion,  they  rode  straight  in  along  the  winding 
road  unchallenged,  and  came  up  to  the  inner  lines.  There 
they  wore  met  by  a  volley  which  emptietl  a  few  saddles,  and 
they  retired,  without  oven  stopping  to  spike  the  guns  in  the 
miter  works.  Had  they  know^i  enough  of  the  troops  opposed 
to  them  to  have  continued  to  advance,  they  might  have  taken 
Richmond,  and  held  it  long  enough  tt)  have  captured  the  rebel 
President  and  Senate,  and  burned  the  great  iron-works  and 
ships.  The  whole  of  the  rebel  army  had  gone  north,  and  even 
the  homo  guard  was  camped  out  on  the  Chiekahomiuy.  The 
troops  who  fired  the  volley  were  a  company  of  the  "  iron-works 
battalion,"  boys  employed  at  the  foiuideries,  not  one  of  whom 
had  ever  fired  a  rifle  before  this  night.     They  confessed  tlieui- 
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selves  that  "  one  minute  more,  and  they'd  have  run  ;"  but  the 
volley  just  stopped  the  enemy  in  time. 

The  spot  where  we  first  struck  the  rebel  lines  waa  that 
known  as  the  Crater — the  funnel-shaped  cavity  formed  when 
Grant  sprang  his  fanioua  mine.  Fifteen  hundred  men  are  bur- 
ied in  the  hollow  itself,  and  the  bones  of  those  smothered  by 
the  falling  earth  are  working  through  the  soil.  Five  thousand 
negro  troops  were  kiUcd  in  this  attack,  and  are  buried  round 
the  hollow  where  they  died,  fighting  as  gallantly  as  they  fought 
everywhere  throughoiat  the  war.  It  is  a  singular  testimony 
to  tlie  contiimousuess  of  the  fire,  that  the  still  remaining  sub- 
terranean passages  show  that  iu  countermining  the  reljels  came 
once  within  three  feet  of  the  mine,  yet  failed  to  hear  the  work- 
ing-parties. Thousands  of  o!d  anny-shoes  were  lying  on  the 
earth,  and  negi'o  boys  were  digging  up  bullets  for  old  lead. 

Within  eighty  yards  of  the  Crater  are  the  Federal  invest- 
ing lines,  on  which  the  trumpet-flower  of  our  gardens  was 
growing  wild,  in  deep,  rich  masses.  The  negroes  told  me  not 
to  gather  it,  because  they  believe  it  scalds  the  hand.  They 
call  it  "  poison-plant,"  or  "  blister-weed."  The  blue-birds  and 
scarlet  tannagers  were  plajing  about  the  hom-shaped  flowers. 

Just  within  Grant's  earth-works  are  the  rains  of  an  ancient 
church,  built,  it  is  said,  with  bricks  that  were  brought  by  the 
First  colonists  from  England  iu  1614.  About  Norfolk,  about 
Petersburg,  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  you  can  not  ride  twen- 
ty miles  through  the  Virginian  forest  without  bursting  in  upon 
some  glade  containing  a  quaint  old  church,  or  a  creeper-cover- 
ed rootless  palace  of  the  Culpeppers,  the  Randolphs,  or  the 
Scotts.  The  county  names  have  in  them  all  a  history.  Tak- 
ing the  letter  "  B  "  alone,  we  liave  Barbour,  Bath,  Beilford, 
Berkeley,  Boone,  Botetourt,  Braxton,  Brooke,  Brunswnck,  Bu- 
chanan, Buckingham.  A  dozen  counties  in  the  State  are  named 
from  kings  or  princes.  The  slave-owning  cavaliers  whose 
names  the  remainder  bear  are  the  men  most  truly  guilty  of 
<he  late  attempt  made  by  their  descendants  to  ci'cate  an  em- 
pire fomided  on  disloyalty  and  oppression;  but  within  sight 
of  this  old  church  of  theirs  at  Petersburg,  thirty-three  miles  of 
Federal  outworks  stand  as  a  monument  of  how  the  attempt 
was  crushed  by  tlie  children  of  their  New  England  brother- 
colonists. 
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The  names  of  etreams  and  hamlets  in  Virginia  have  often  a 
qnaiiit  English  ring.  On  the  Potomac,  near  Harper's  Ferry, 
I  once  caine  upon  "  Sir  John's  Run."  Upon  my  asking  a 
tall,  gaunt  fellow  who  was  fishing  whether  this  was  the  spot 
on  which  the  Knight  of  Windsor  "  larded  the  lean  earth,"  I 
got  for  sole  answer,  "  Wall,  don't  know  'bout  that,  but  it's  a 
mighty  fine  «pot  for  yeUow-fin  trout,"  The  entry  to  Virginia 
is  characteristic.  You  Bail  between  capes  named  from  the 
sons  of  James  L,  and  have  fronting  you  the  cBtuariea  of  two 
rivers  called  after  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  old  "  F.  F,  V.'s,"  the  first  families  of  Virginia,  whoso 
founders  gave  these  monarchic  names  to  the  rivers  and  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  are  far  off  now  in  Texas  and  California — 
those,  that  is,  which  were  not  extinct  before  the  war.  The 
tenth  Lord  Faii-fax  keeps  a  tiny  ranch  near  San  Francisco; 
some  of  the  chief  Detnnans  are  also  to  be  found  in  California. 
In  all  such  cases  of  which  I  heard,  tlio  emigration  took  place 
before  the  war;  Northern  conquest  could  not  be  made  use  of 
as  a  plea  whereby  to  escape  the  reproaches  due  to  the  slave- 
owning  system.  There  is  a  stroke  of  justice  in  the  fact  that 
the  Virginian  oligarchy  have  ruined  themselves  in  ruining 
their  State ;  but  the  gaming-hells  of  Farobankopolis,  as  Rich- 
mond once  was  called,  have  much  for  which  to  answer. 

When  the  "  burnt  district"  comes  to  be  rebuilt,  Richmond 
will  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Atlantic  cities  ;  while  the 
water-power  of  the  rapids  of  the  James  and  its  situation  at 
the  junction  of  canal  and  river,  secure  for  it  a  prosperous  fu- 
ture. 

The  superb  position  of  the  State-house  (which  formed  the 
rebel  Capitol),  ou  the  brow  of  a  long-hill,  whence  it  overhangs 
the  city  and  the  James,  ha^  in  it  something  of  satire.  The 
Parliament-house  of  George  Washington's  oivn  State,  the 
State-house,  contains  the  famed  statue  set  up  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  the  hero's  mem- 
ory. Without  the  building  stands  the  still  more  noteworthy 
bronze  st^atue  of  the  first  President,  erected  jointly  by  all  the 
States  in  the  then  Union.  That  such  monuments  should  over- 
look the  battle-field fi  of  ihe  M^ar  provoked  by  the  secession  from 
the  Union  of  Washington's  loved  Virginia,  is  a  fact  full  of 
the  grim  irony  of  history. 


Hollywood,  the  cemetery  of  RjchmoTiti,  is  a  place  fnll  of 
touching  sad  suggestious,  and  very  beautiful,  willi  deep  Bhades 
and  rippling  streams.  During  the  war,  there  were  hospitals 
in  Richmond  for  20,000  men,  and  "alwaya  full,"  tliey  say. 
The  Richmond  men  who  were  killed  in  battle  were  buried 
where  they  fell,  but  8000  who  died  in  hospital  are  buried  here, 
and  over  thcni  is  placed  a  wooden  cross,  with  the  inscription 
in  black  paint,  "  Dead,  but  not  forgotten,"  In  another  spot 
lie  the  Union  dead,  under  the  shadow  of  the  flag  for  which 
they  died. 

From  Monroe's  tnmb  the  evening  view  is  singularly  soft 
and  calm ;  the  quieter  and  calmer  for  the  drone  in  which  are 
mingled  the  trills  of  the  mocking-bird,  the  hoarse  croaking  of 
the  buU-frog,  the  hum  of  the  myriad  fire-flies,  that  glow  like 
summer  Ughtning  among  the  trees ;  the  distant  roar  of  the 
river,  of  which  the  rich  red  water  can  still  be  seen,  beaten  by 
the  rocks  into  a  rosj'-foam. 

With  the  moment's  chillncss  of  the  snnset  breeze,  the  gold- 
en gjory  of  the  heavens  fades  into  gray,  and  there  comes  quick- 
ly over  them  the  solemn  blueness  of  the  Soiithem  night. 
Thoughts  are  springing  up  of  the  many  thousand  unnamed 
graves,  where  the  rebel  soldiers  lie  imknown,  when  the  Federal 
drums  in  Richmond  begin  sharply  beating  the  rappeL 
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In  the  back  coantry  of  Virginia,  and  on  the  borders  of 
North  Carolina,  it  becomes  clear  that  our  common  English 
notions  of  the  negro  and  of  slavery  are  nearer  the  truth  than 
common  notions  often  are.  The  London  Christy  Minstrels 
j«*e  not  more  given  to  bursts  of  laughter  of  the  form  "  Yah  ! 
yah !"  than  are  the  plantation-hands.  The  negroes  upon  the 
Virginian  farms  are  not  maligned  by  those  who  represent 
them  as  delighting  in  the  contrasts  of  crimson  and  yellow,  or 
emer.ild  and  sky-blue.  I  have  seen  them  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, dressed  in  scarlet  waistcoats  and  gold-laced  cravats,  re- 
ttiming  hurriedly  from  "  meeting"  to  dance  break-downs,  and 
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grin  from  ear  to  ear  for  boars  at  a  time.  What  better  should 
we  expect  from  men  to  whom  until  just  now  it  m-rk  forbidden, 
under  tremendous  penalties,  to  teauh  theii'  letters  ? 

Nothing  can  force  the  planters  to  treat  negro  freedom  save 
from  the  comic  side.  To  them  the  thing  is  too  new  for 
thought,  too  strange  for  argument ;  the  ridiculous  lies  on  the 
surface,  and  to  this  they  turn  as  a  relief.  When  I  asked  a 
planter  how  the  blacks  prospered  tmder  freedom,  his  answer 
was,  "  Oura  don't  much  like  it.  Tou  see,  it  necessitates  mo- 
nogamy. If  I  talk  about  the  'responsibilities  of  freedom,* 
Sambo  says,  'Dunno  'bovit  that;  please  Mass^  George,  me 
want  two  wife.' "  Another  planter  tells  me  that  the  only 
change  that  he  can  see  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes  since 
they  have  been  free,  is  that  formerly  the  supervision  of  the 
overseer  forced  them  occasionally  to  be  clean,  whereas  now 
nothing  on  earth  can  make  them  wash.  He  says  that.,  writing 
lately  to  his  agent,  he  received  an  answer  to  which  there  was 
the  following  postscript:  "  You  ain't  sent  no  sope.  You  had 
better  send  sope  :  niggers  is  certainly  needing  sope." 

It  is  easy  to  treat  the  negro  question  in  this  way;  easy, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  assert  that  since  history  fails  us  as  a 
guide  to  the  future  of  the  emancipated  blacks,  we  should  see 
what  time  will  bring,  and  meanwhile  set  down  negroes  as  a 
monster  class  of  which  nothing  is  yet  known,  and,  like  the 
compilers  of  the  Catalan  map,  say  of  places  of  which  we  have 
no  knowledge,  "  Here  be  giants,  cannibals,  and  negr-oes."  As 
long  as  we  possess  Jamaica,  and  are  masters  upion  the  African 
west  coast,  the  negro  question  ia  one  of  moment  to  ourselves. 
It  is  one,  too,  of  mightier  import,  for  it  is  bound  up  with  the 
future  of  the  EngUsh  in  America.  It  is  by  no  means  a  ques- 
tion to  be  passed  over  as  a  joke.  There  are  five  millions  of 
negroes  iu  the  United  States  ;  juries  throughout  ten  States  of 
the  Union  are  mainly  chosen  from  the  black  race.  The  mat- 
ter  is  not  only  serious,  but  full  of  interest,  pohtical,  ethno- 
logical, histc»ric. 

In  the  South  you  must  take  nothing  upon  trust,  believe 
nothing  you  are  told.  Nowhere  in  the  world  do  "  facts  "  ap- 
pear so  differently  to  those  who  view  them  through  spectacles 
of  yellow  or  of  rose.  The  old  planters  tell  you  that  all  is 
ruin,  that  they  have  but  half  the  hands  they  need,  and  from 
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ifiich  hand  but  a  half-day's  work ;  the  new  men,  with  Noilh- 
ern  energy  and  Northern  capital,  tell  you  that  they  get  on 
very  well. 

The  old  Southern  plautei'S  find  it  hard  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  traditions ;  they  can  not  understand  free  blacks,  and 
slavery  tnakes  not  only  the  slnves  but  the  masters  shiftless. 
They  have  no  cash,  and  the  Metayer  system  gives  rise  to  the 
stispicion  of  some  fraud,  for  the  negroes  are  very  distrustful 
of  the  honesty  of  their  former  masters. 

The  worst  of  the  evils  that  must  inevitably  grow  out  of 
the  sudden  emancipation  of  millions  of  slaves  have  not  shown 
themselves  as  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  work 
that  has  to  be  done  in  the  cities  of  the  South,  in  rep;;ihnng 
the  ruin  caused  during  the  war  by  fire  and  want  of  care,  and 
in  building  places  of  business  for  the  Northern  capitalists. 
The  negroes  of  Vii'glnia  and  North  Carolina  have  flocked  down 
to  tlie  towns  and  ports  by  the  thousand,  and  find  in  Norfolk, 
Richmond,  AVilmington,  and  Fortress  Monvoo  employment 
for  the  moment.  Their  absence  from  the  plantations  makes 
labor  dear  up  country,  and  this  in  itself  tempts  the  negroes 
who  remain  on  land  to  work  sturdily  for  w^ages.  Seven  dol- 
lars a  nnjnth — at  the  tljcn  rate  equal  to  one  pound — with 
board  and  lodging,  were  being  paid  to  black  field-hands  on 
the  corn  and  tobacco  farms  near  Richmond.  It  is  when  the 
city  works  are  over  that  the  pressure  will  come,  and  it  will 
pi'obably  end  in  the  blacks  largely  pushing  northward,  and 
driving  the  Irish  out  of  hotel  service  at  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, as  they  have  done  in  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis. 

Already  the  negroes  are  beginning  to  ask  for  land,  and 
they  complain  loudly  that  none  of  the  confiscated  lands  have 
been  assigned  to  them,  "  Ef  yer  dun  gib  us  de  l.ind,  reckon 
de  ole  massas  'U  starb  de  niggahs,"  was  a  plain,  straightfor- 
ward summary  of  the  negro  view  of  the  negro  question,  given 
me  by  a  white-bearded  old  *'  uncle  "  in  Richmond,  and  backed 
by  every  black  man  within  hearing  in  a  chorus  of  "  Dat's  true, 
for  shore ;"  but  I  found  up  the  country  that  the  planters  are 
afraid  to  let  the  negroes  owti  or  farm  for  themselves  the 
smallest  plot  of  laud,  for  fear  that  they  should  sell  tea  times 
as  muoh  as  they  grew,  stealing  their  "  crop  "  from  the  grana- 
ries of  theii*  employers. 
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Upon  a  farm  near  Petersburg,  owned  by  a  Northern  capi- 
talist, I  was  told  that  1000  acres,  which  before  emancipatioii 
bad  been  tilled  by  100  slaves,  now  needed  but  forty  fi-eedtuen 
for  its  cultivation ;  bmt  when  I  reached  it,  I  found  that  the 
former  number  included  old  people  and  women,  while  the 
forty  were  all  hale  men.  The  men  were  paid  upon  th^  tally 
system.  A  cai-d  was  given  them  for  each  day's  work,  which 
was  accepted  at  the  plantation  store  in  payment  for  goods 
supplied,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  money  was  paid  for  the 
remaining  tickets.  The  planters  say  that  the  field-hands  will 
not  support  their  old  people ;  but  this  means  only  that,  like 
white  folkj  they  try  to  make  as  much  money  as  they  can,  and 
know,  that  if  they  plead  the  wants  of  their  own  wives  and 
childretij  the  whites  wiU  keep  their  old  people. 

Tliat  the  negro  slaves  were  lazy,  thriftless,  unchaste,  thieves, 
is  true ;  but  it  is  as  slaves,  and  not  as  negi-oeSj  that  they  were 
all  these  things  ;  and,  after  all,  the  effects  of  slavery  upon  the 
slave  arc  less  terrible  than  its  effects  upon  the  master.  The 
moral  condition  to  which  the  planter  class  had  been  brought 
by  slavery  shows  out  plahdy  in  the  speeches  of  the  rebel  lead- 
era.  Alexander  PI.  Stejihcns,  Vice-president  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, declared  in  1861  that"  Slaveiy  is  the  natural  and  mor- 
al condition  of  the  negro.  ...  I  can  not  permit  myself  to 
doubt,"  he  went  on,  "  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full  recogni- 
tion of  this  principle  throughout  the  civdized  and  enlighten- 
ed world  .  .  ,  . ;  negro  slavery  is  in  its  infancy." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  American  negroes  will' 
justify  the  liopes  of  their  best  friends:  they  have  made  the 
best  of  every  chance  that  has  been  given  them  yet ;  they  made 
good  soldiers,  they  are  eager  to  learn  their  letters,  they  are 
steady  at  their  work.  In  Barbadoes  they  are  industrious  aud  , 
well-couducted  ;  in  La  Plata  they  are  exemplary  citiitens.  In 
America,  as  yet,  the  colored  laborer  has  had  no  motive  to  be 
industrious. 

General  Grant  asBured  me  of  the  great  a[)tue8s  at  soldier- 
ing shown  by  the  negro  troops.  In  battle  they  displayed  ex- 
traordinary courage,  but  if  their  otBcers  weixj  picked  off  they , 
could  not  stand  a  charge ;  no  more,  he  said,  could  their  South- 
em  masters.  The  power  of  standing  firm  after  the  loss  of 
leaders  is  possessed  only  by  regiments  where  every  private  is 
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good  as  hia  captain  and  colonel,  such  as  the  North-western 
New  England  volunteers. 

Before  I  left  Ricliuiond,  I  had  one  mornmg  foiuid  my  way 
into  a  school  for  the  younger  blacks.  There  were  as  many 
present  as  the  forma  would  hold — sixty,  perhaps,  in  all — and 
thre<f  wounded  New  England  soldiers,  witii  pale,  thin  faces, 
were  patiently  teaching  them  to  vrrito.  The  boys  seemed 
quick  and  apt  enough,  but  they  were  very  raw — only  a  week 
or  two  in  the  school.  Since  the  time  when  Oberlin  first  pro- 
claimed the  potentijil  equality  of  the  race,  by  admitting  ne- 
groes as  freely  as  white  men  and  women  to  the  college,  the 
negroes  have  never  been  backward  to  learn. 

It  must  not  be  suppoaod  that  the  negro  is  wanting  in  abili- 
ties of  a  certaiu  kind.  Even  in  the  imbecility  of  the  Congo 
dance  we  note  his  unrivalled  mimetic  powers.  The  religious 
side  of  the  negro  character  is  full  of  weird  anggestiveness ; 
but  superstition,  everywhere  the  handmaid  of  ignorance,  is 
i-if  e  among  the  black  plantation-hands.  It  is  thought  that  the 
punisliment  with  which  the  shamefid  rites  of  Obi -worship 
have  been  visited  has  proved,  even  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  iu- 
suiBcient  to  prevent  them.  Charges  of  witchcraft  are  as  com- 
mon in  Virginia  as  in  Oriasa  :  in  the  Carolinas,  as  in  Central 
India,  the  use  of  poison  is  often  sought  to  work  out  the  events 
foretold  by  some  noted  sorceress.  In  no  dii'ection  can  the  mat- 
ter be  followed  out  to  its  conclusions  without  bringing  us  face 
to  face  with  the  sad  fact,  that  the  faults  of  the  plantation  negro 
are  every  one  of  them  traceable  to  the  vices  of  the  slavery  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  Americans  of  to-day  are  suffering  beyond 
measure  for  evils  for  which  our  forefathers  are  responsibla 
We  ourselves  are  not  guiltless  of  wrong-doing  in  this  matter: 
if  it  is  still  impossible  openly  to  advocate  slavery  in  England, 
it  has,  at  least,  become  a  habit  persistently  to  write  down  f  ree^ 
dom.  We  are  no  longer  told  that  God  made  the  blacks  to  be 
slaves,  but  we  are  bade  remember  that  they  can  not  prosper 
under  emancipation.  AH  mention  of  Barbadoes  is  suppressed, 
but  we  have  daily  homilies  on  the  condition  of  Jamaica.  The 
negro  question  in  America  is  briefly  this  r  Is  there,  on  the 
one  hand,  reason  to  fear  that,  dollars  ap])lied  to  land  decreas- 
ing while  black  mouths  to  be  fed  increase,  the  Southern  States 
I  will  become  an  Arnerican  Jamaica?     Is  there,  on  the  other 


baud,  ground  for  the  hope  tbat  the  negroes  may  be  found  not 
incapable  of  the  citizenship  of  the  United  Stiites  ?  Tlie  form- 
er of  these  two  questions  is  the  more  difficult,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, involvea  the  latter :  can  cotton,  can  sugar,  can  rice,  can 
coffee,  can  tobacco,  be  raised  by  white  field-hands  i*  If  not, 
can  they  be  raised  with  profit  by  blatik  free  labor  ?  Cifti  co- 
operative planting,  directed  by  negro  overlookers,  possibly  suc- 
ceed, or  mtist  the  farm  be  ruled  by  wliite  capitalists,  agentSj 
and  overseers  ? 

It  is  asserted  that  the  negro  will  not  work  without  compul- 
sion, but  the  same  may  be  said  of  tbo  European.  There  is 
comjjnlpion  of  many  kinds.  The  emancipated  negro  may 
stUl  he  forced  to  work- — forced  as  the  white  man  is  forced  m 
thia  and  other  lands  by  the  alternative,  work  or  starve  !  This 
forcing,  however,  may  not  be  confined  to  that  which  the  laws 
of  natural  increase  lead  us  to  expect;  it  may  be  stimulated  by 
bounties  on  iinniigration. 

The  negro  is  not,  it  would  seem,  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
Southern  labor  hi  this  contbeut.  Tliis  week  we  hear  of  tliree 
shiploads  of  Chinese  coolies  as  just  Landed  in  Louisiana ;  and 
the  air  is  thick  with  rumors  of  labor  from  Boml>ay,  from  Cal- 
cutta, from  the  Pacific  Islands — of  Eastern  labor  ui  its  hundred 
shapes — not  to  speak  of  competition  with  the  whites,  now  com- 
mencing with  the  German  immigration  into  Tennessee. 

The  berries  of  this  country  are  so  large,  so  many,  so  full  of 
juice,  that  alone  they  form  a  never-failing  source  of  nourish- 
ment to  an  idle  population.  Three  kinds  of  cranberries, 
American,  pied,  and  English  ;  two  blackberries,  huckleberries, 
high-bush  and  low-bush  blueberries — the  latter  being  the  En- 
glish bilberry — are  among  the  best  known  of  the  native  fruits. 
No  one  in  this  country,  however  idle  he  be,  need  starve.  If  he 
goes  fai'ther  south,  be  has  the  l<anana,  the  true  staff  of  life. 

The  terrible  results  of  the  plentiful  possession  of  this  tree 
are  seen  in  Ceylon,  at  Panama,  in  the  coasts-lands  of  Mexico,  at 
Auckland,  in  New  Zealand.  At  Pitcah'n's  Island  the  plantain 
grove  has  beaten  the  missionary  from  the  field  ;  there  is  much 
hp-Christianity,  but  no  practice  to  be  got  from  a  people  W'ho 
possess  the  fatal  plant.  Tlie  mueli-abused  cocoannt  can  not 
come  near  it  as  a  devil's  agent.  The  cocoa-palm  is  confined 
to  a  few  islands  and  coast  tracts — confined,  too,  to  the  tropics 
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and  sea-level ;  the  plantain  and  banana  extend  ovei'  seventy 
degrees  of  latitxide,  down  to  Botniiy  Buy  and  King  George's 
Sound,  and  np  as  far  north  as  tlie  Kliyljer  Pass.  The  palm 
asks  labor — not  much,  it  is  true ;  but  still  a  few  days'  hard 
work  in  the  year  in  trenching,  and  climbing  after  the  nuts. 
The  plantain  grows  as  a  weed,  and  liauga  down  its  branches 
of  ripe  tempting-fruit  into  your  hip,  as  yon  lie  in  its  cool 
shade.  The  cocoanut-tree  has  a  himtLred  uses,  and  urges  man 
to  work  to  make  spirit  from  its  juiee,  ropes,  clothes,  matting, 
bags  fi'om  its  fibre,  oil  from  the  pulp;  it  creates  an  export 
'trade  which  appeals  to  almost  all  meu  by  their  weakest  side, 
in  offering  large  and  quick  returns  for  a  little  work.  John 
Ross's  "  Isle  of  Cocoas,"  to  the  west  of  Java  and  south  of 
Ceylon,  yields  him  heavy  gains ;  there  are  prohts  to  be  made 
upon  the  Liberi5.n  coast,  and  even  in  Southern  India  and  Cey- 
lon. Tiie  plantain  will  make  nothing;  you  can  eat  it  raw  or 
fried,  and  that  is  aU ;  you  can  eat  it  every  day  of  your  life 
M'ithout  bci'oraing  tired  of  it^  taste ;  without  suffering  in 
your  health,  you  cau  live  on  it  exclusively.  In  the  banana 
gi-ovea  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  there  lurks  much  trouble  and 
danger  to  the  American  Free  States. 

The  negroes  have  hardly  much  chance  in  Virginia  against 
the  Northern  capitalists,  provided  with  white  litbor,  but  the 
States  of  Louisiana,  [Mississippi,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina 
projruse  to  be  wholly  theirs.  Already  they  are  flocking  to 
places  in  which  they  have  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  can 
control  the  municipalities  and  defend  themselves,  if  neces- 
sary, by  force ;  but  even  if  the  Southerners  of  the  coast  desert 
their  country,  the  negroes  will  not  have  it  to  themselves,  un- 
less nature  declares  that  they  shall.  New  Euglanders  will 
pour  m  with  capital  and  energy,  and  cultivate  the  land  by 
free  black  or  by  coolie  labor,  if  either  will  pay.  If  tliey  do 
pay,  competition  will  force  the  remaining  blacks  to  work  or 
starve. 

The  friends  of  the  negro  are  not  without  a  fear  that  the  la- 
borers win  be  too  rajmy  for  their  work,  for,  while  the  older 
Cotton  Statea  appear  to  be  worn  out,  the  new,  such  as  Texas 
and  Tennessee,  will  be  reserved  by  pubUc  opiniou  to  the  whites. 
For  the  present  the  negroes  will  be  masters  in  seven  of  the 
rebel  States;   but  in  Texgs,  white  men — English,  Germans, 
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Danes — are  growing  cotton  witli  success ;  and  in  GeorgLii  ami 
North  Carolina,  which  contain  raouutaiu  districts,  the  negro 
power  is  not  likely  to  be  i}ermauent. 

We  may,  perhaps,  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle  that, 
when  the  negro  can  fight  his  way  through  opposition,  and 
stand  alone  as  a  farmer  or  laborer  without  the  aid  of  private 
or  State  charity,  then  he  should  be  protected  in  the  position 
he  has  shown  himself  worthy  to  hold,  that  of  a  free  citizen  of 
an  enliglitened  and  laboring  community.  Where  it  in  found 
that  when  his  ciretunstancea  have  ceased  to  be  exceptional  the 
negro  can  not  live  unassisted,  there  the  Federal  Goveniment 
may  fairly  and  wisely  step  in  and  say, "  We  will  not  keep  you, 
but  we  will  carry  you  to  Liberia  or  to  Hayti,  if  you  will." 

It  is  clear  that  the  Southern  negroes  must  be  given  a  deci- 
sive voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  Legislatures  by  which 
they  are  -to  be  ruled,  or  that  tho  North  must  be  prepared  to 
back  up  by  force  of  opinion,  or,  if  need  be,  by  force  of  arras, 
the  Federal  Executive,  when  it  insists  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  being  set  in  action  at  tho  South.  Government  through, 
the  negroea  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  government  through  an 
army,  which  would  be  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  the  North. 
It  13  safer  for  America  to  trust  her  slaves  than  to  trust  her 
rebels — safer  to  enfranchise  than  to  pardon. 

A  reading  and  wi-iting  basis  for  the  suffrage  in  the  South- 
em  States  is  an  absurdity.  Coupled  with  pardons  to  the  reb- 
els, it  would  allow  the  "boys  in  gray" — the  soldiers  of  the 
Confederacy^ to  control  nine  States  of  the  Union ;  it  would 
render  tho  education  of  the  freedmen  hoj)eless.  For  the  mo- 
ment it  ivould  entirely  disenfrancliise  the  negroes  in-six  States, 
whereas  it  is  exactly  for  the  moment  that  negro  suffrage  is  in 
these  States  necessary ;  while,  if  the  rebels  were  admitted  to 
vote,  and  the  negroes  excluded  from  the  poll,  the  Southern 
representatives,  united  with  the  Copperheatl  wing  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  might  prove  to  be  strong  enough  to  repudiate 
the  Federal  debt.     This  is  one  of  a  dozen  dangers. 

An  education  basis  for  the  suffrage,  though  pretended  to 
be  impartial,  would  be  manifestly  aimed  against  the  negroes, 
and  would  perpetuate  the  antipathy  of  color  to  w^bich  the  war 
is  supposed  to  have  put  an  end.  To  education  such  a  provis- 
ion would  be  a  death-blow.     If  the  negroes  were  to  vote  as 
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Boon  as  they  could  read,  it  is  certain  that  the  planters  would 
take  gCMDd  care  that  they  never  should  read  at  alL 

That  men.  should  be  able  to  examine  into  the  details  of  pol- 
itics is  not  entirely  necessary  to  the  working  of  reprefieutativo 
government.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  should  be  competent  to 
select  men  to  do  it  for  them.  In  the  highest  form  of  repre- 
sentative government,  where  all  the  electors  are  both  intelli- 
gent, educated,  and  alive  to  the  politics  of  the  time,  then  the 
member  returned  must  tend  more  and  more  to  he  a  delegate. 
That  has  always  been  the  case  with  the  Northern  and  Western 
members  in  America,  but  never  with  those  returned  by  the 
Southora  States ;  and  so  it  will  continue,  whether  the  South- 
em  elections  be  decided  by  negroes  or  by  "  mean  whites." 

In  Warren  County,  Mississippi,  near  Vicksburg,  is  a  plan- 
tation which  belongs  to  Joseph  Davis,  the  brother  of  the  rebel 
President.  This  he  has  leased  to  Mr.  Montgomery — once  his 
slave — in  order  that  an  association  of  blacks  may  be  formed 
to  cultivate  the  plautation  on  co-operative  principles.  It  is  to 
be  managed  by  a  councU,  to  be  elected  by  the  community  at 
large,  and  a  voluntai-y  poor-rate  and  embankment-rate  are  to 
be  levied  on  the  people  by  themselves. 

It  is  only  a  year  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  the 
negroes  are  already  in  possession  of  schools,  village  corpora- 
tions, of  the  Metayer  system,  of  co-operative  farms  ;  aU  this 
tells  of  rapid  advance,  and  tho  conduct,  and  circulation  of  the 
Hevs  Orleans  Tribune,  edited  and  pnblislied  by  negroes,  and 
selling  10,000  copies  daily,  and  anothei-  10,000  of  the  weekly 
issue,  speaks  well  for  the  progress  of  the  blacks.  If  the 
Montgomery  experiment  succeeds,  their  future  b  secure. 


CHAPTER  m. 
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TiTE  political  forecasts  and  opinions  which  were  given  me 

upon  plantations  were,  in  a  great  measure,  those  indicated  in 

my  talk  with  tho  Norfolk  "  loafers,"     On  the  history  of  the 

commencement  of  the  rebellion  there  was  singular  unanimity, 

Virginia  never  meant  to  quit  the  Union  ;  we  were  cheated 
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by  those  rascals  oi  the  South.  When  we  did  go  out,  we  were 
left  to  do  all  the  Kghting.  Why,  sir,  I've  seen  n  Mississippian 
division  run  away  from  a  siuglt;  Yankee  regiment." 

As  I  lieard  much  the  same  story  froiTi  the  North  CaroUn- 
ians  that  I  met,  it  would  seem  as  though  there  was  little  union 
among  the  seceding  States.  The  legend  upon  the  first  of  all 
the  secession  flags  that  were  hoisted  was  typical  of  this  devo- 
tion to  the  fortunes  of  the  State :  "  Death  to  Abolitionists  ; 
South  Carolina  goes  it  alone ;"  and  duriug  the  whole  war,  it 
was  not  the  rebel  colors^  but  the  palmetto  emblem,  or  other 
State  devices,  that  the  ladies  wore. 

About  the  war  itself  but  little  is  saidj  though  here  and 
there  I  met  a  man  who  would  tell  camp  stories  in  the  North- 
ern style.  One  planter  who  had  been  "  out "  himself  went  so 
far  aa  to  say  to  me,  "  Our  officers  were  good,  but  considering 
that  our  rank  and  file  were  just '  white-trash,'  and  that  they 
had  to  fight  regiments  of  New  England  Yankee  volunteers, 
with  all  their  best  blood  in  tlie  ranks,  and  Western  shaip- 
shooterg  together,  it's  only  wonderful  how  we  weren't  whip- 
ped sooner." 

As  for  the  future,  the  planter's  policy  is  a  simple  one : 
"Reckon  we're  whipped,  so  wa  go  in  now  for  tiie  old  flag; 
only  those  Yankee  rogues  must  give  lis  the  control  of  our  own 
people."  The  one  result  of  the  war  has  been,  as  they  be- 
lieve, the  abolition  of  slavery ;  otherwise  the  situation  is  un- 
changed. The  war  is  over,  the  doctrine  of  secession  is  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  the  background,  and  the  ex-rebels  claim  to 
step  once  more  into  their  former  place,  if,  indeed,  they  admit 
that  they  over  left  it. 

Every  day  that  you  are  in  the  South  you  come  more  and 
more  to  see  that  the  "mean  whites  '*  are  the  controlling  pow- 
er. The  landowners  are  not  only  few  in  number,  but  their 
apathy  during  the  present  crisis  ia  surprising.  Tlie  men  who 
demand  theii-  rcadmissiou  to  the  government  of  eleven  States 
are  unkempt,  flerce-cyed  fellows,  not  one  whit  better  tharv  the 
brancos  of  Brazil ;  the  veiy  men,  strangely  enough,  who  them- 
selves, in  their  *'  Leavenworth  Constitution,"  first  began  dis- 
franchisement, declaring  that  the  quahfication  for  electors  in 
the  new  State  of  Kansas  should  be  the  taking  oath  to  uphold 
the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
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These  "  mean  whites  "  were  the  men  who  brought  about 
secessiou.  The  planters  are  guiltless  of  every  thing  but  criiu- 
iual  indLffereuce  to  the  acts  that  were  coumiitte<l  in  their 
name.  Secession  was  the  act  of  a  pack  of  noisy  demagogues  ; 
but  a  false  idea  of  honor  brought  rouud  a  majority  of  the 
Southern  people,  and  the  infection  of  enthusiasm  carried  ovur 
the  remainder. 

When  the  war  sprang  up,  the  old  Southern  contempt  for 
the  Yankees  broke  out  into  a  fierce  burst  of  joy  that  the  day 
had  come  for  paying  off  old  scores.  "  We  hate  them,  sir," 
said  an  old  planter  to  me,  "  I  wish  to  God  that  the  May- 
fioicer  had  siuik  with  all  hands  in  Plymouth  Buy." 

Along  with  this  violence  of  language  there  is  a  singular 
kind  of  cringing  to  the  conquerors.  Time  after  time  I  heard 
the  complaint,  "  The  Yankees  treat  us  shamefidly,  I  reckon. 
We  come  back  to  the  ITnion,  and  give  in  on  every  jioint ;  we 
renounce  slavery,  we  consent  to  forget  the  past,  £md  yet  they 
won't  I'estore  us  to  our  rights."  Whenever  I  came  to  ask 
what  they  meant  by  "  rights,''  I  found  the  same  haziness  tliat 
eveiyAvhere  sunrounda  that  word.  The  Southerners  seem  to 
think  that  men  may  rebel  and  fight  to  the  death  against  their 
country,  antl  then,  being  beaten,  hiy  down  their  anus  and 
walk  quietly  to  the  polls  along  with  law-abiding  citizens,  se- 
cure in  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  which  for  years 
they  had  fought  to  subvert. 

At  Richmond  I  had  a  conrer-sation  which  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  what  one  hears  each  moment  irmw  the  planters. 
An  old  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  taikmg  polities  opened  at 
me  suddenly :  "  The  Ivudicals  are  gomg  to  give  tlie  ballot  to 
our  niggers  to  strengthen  their  party,  but  they  know  better 
than  to  give  it  to  theu*  Northern  niggers." 

D.,  "But  surely  there's  a  difference  in  the  cases." 

The  Planter.  "  You're  right — there  is ;  but  not  your  way. 
The  difference  is,  that  the  Northern  niggers  can  read  and 
write,  and  even  lie  with  consistency,  and  ours  caix't." 

D.  ^"  But  there's  the  wider  difference,  that  negro  suffrage 
down  here  i.s  a  necessity,  unless  you  are  to  rule  the  country 
that's  just  beaten  you." 

The  Planter.  "  Well,  there  of  course  wo  differ.  We  rebs 
say  we  fought  to  take  our  States  out  of  the  Union.     The 
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Yaiiks  beat  us  ;  so  our  States  must  still  be  in  the  Union-  If 
so,  why  shouldn't  our  representatives  be  unconditionally  ad- 
mitted f 

Nearer  to  a  conclusion  we  of  course  did  not  come,  he  de- 
claring that  no  man  ought  to  vote  who  had  not  education 
enough  to  understand  the  Constitution,  I  that  this  was  good 
primdfaeie  evidence  against  letting  him  vote,  but  that  it  might 
be  rebutted  by  the  proof  of  a  higher  necessity  for  his  voting. 
As  a  planter  said  to  me,  "  The  Southerners  prefer  soldier  rule 
to  nigger  rule ;"  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  they  prefer, 
but  of  what  course  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Union 
whicli  they  fooght  to  destroy. 

Nowhere  in  the  Southern  States  did  I  find  any  ex]3ectation 
of  a  fresh  rebellion.  It  is  only  Englishmen  who  ask  whether 
"  the  South  "  will  not  fight  "  once  more."  The  South  is  dead 
and  gone ;  there  can  never  be  a  "  South"  again,  but  only  so 
many  Southern  States.  "  The  South  "  meant  simply  the  slave 
country :  and  slavery  being  dead,  it  is  dead.  Slavery  gave 
but  two  classes  besides  the  negroes — planters  and  "mean 
whites."  The  great  planters  were  but  a  few  thousand  in  num- 
ber ;  they  are  gone  to  Canada,  England,  Jamaica,  California, 
Colorado,  Texas.  The  "  mean  whites  " — the  true  South — are 
impossible  in  the  face  of  free  labor  :  they  must  work  or  starve. 
If  they  work,  they  wUl  no  longer  be  "mean  whites,"  but  es- 
seutiaily  Northerners — that  is,  citizens  of  a  democratic  repub- 
lic, and  not  oUgarchista. 

As  the  Southerners  admit  that  there  can  be  no  further  war, 
it  would  be  better  oven  for  theraselvefl  that  they  should  allow 
the  sad  record  of  their  rising  to  fade  away.  TJieir  speeches, 
their  newspapers,  continue  to  m^ake  use  of  language  which 
nothing  could  excuse,  and  which,  in  the  face  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  conquerors,  is  disgraceful.  In  a  Mobile  p;iper  I 
have  seen  a  leader  which  describes  with  hideous  minuteness 
Lincoln,  Lane,  John  Brown,  and  Dostie  playing  whist  in  hell. 
A  Texas  cutting  which  I  have  ia  less  blasphemous,  but  not  less 
vile :  '^  The  English  language  no  longer  affords  terms  in  which 
to  curse  a  snivelling,  weazen-faced  piece  of  humanity  general- 
ly denommated  a  Yankee.  We  see  some  about  here  some- 
times, but  they  skulk  around,  like  sheep-killing  dogs,  and  as- 
sociate mostly  with  niggers.     They  whine  and  prate,  and  talk 
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ttbont  the  jndginent  of  God,  as  if  God  liad  any  thing  to  do 
with  them,"  The  Southerners  have  not  even  the  wit  or  grace 
to  admit  that  the  men  who  beat  them  were  good  soldiers ; 
"  hlackguarda  and  braggarts,"  "  cravens  and  thieves  "  are  com- 
mon names  for  the  men  of  the  Union  army,  I  have  in  my 
possession  an  Alabama  paper,  in  which  General  Shori<lan,  at 
that  time  the  commander  of  tho  military  division  which  includ- 
ed the  State,  is  styled  "  a  short-tailed,  slimy  tadpole  of  the 
later  spawn,  the  blathering  disgrace  of  an  honest  father,  an 
everlasting  libel  on  hin  Iiish  blood,  the  Kynonym  of  infamy, 
and  Bconi  of  all  brave  men,"  While  I  was  in  Virginia,  one 
of  the  Riclinioud  papers  said,  "  Tliis  thing  of  *  loyalty '  will 
not  do  for  the  Southern  man." 

The  veiy  day  that  I  landed  in  the  South,  a  dinner  was 
given  at  Richmond  by  the  "  Grays  " — a  volunteer  corps  which 
had  fought  tlirongh  tlie  rebellion.  After  the  roll  of  honor, 
or  list  of  men  killed  in  battle,  bad  been  read,  thete  were  given 
as  toasts,  by  rebel  officers,  "  Jeff.  Davis — the  caged  eagle  ;  the 
bars  confine  his  ]ierson,  but  his  great  spirit  soars ;"  and  "  The 
conquered  banner,  ra^ay  its  resurrection  at  last  be  as  bright 
and  as  glorious  as  tlioirs — the  dead." 

It  is  in  the  face  of  such  words  as  these  that  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  most  unteachable  of  mortals,  asks  men  who  have  sacrificed 
their  sons  to  restore  the  Union,  to  admit  the  ex-rebels  to  a 
considerable  sh'are  in  the  government  of  the  nation,  even  if 
they  are  not  to  raonopohze  it,  as  they  did  before  the  war. 
His  conduct  seems  to  need  the  Western  editor's  defense: 
"  He  must  be  kinder  honest-like,  he  aire  sieh  a  tarnation  fool- 
ish critter." 

It  is  clear,  from  the  occurrence  of  such  dinners,  tho  publi- 
cation of  sncli  paragi-aphs  and  leaders  as  those  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  that  there  is  no  military  tyranny  existing  in  the  South. 
The  country  is  indeed  administered  by  military  commanders, 
but  it  is  not  ruled  by  troops.  Before  we  can  give  ear  to  the 
stories  that  are  afloat  in  Europe  of  the  "government  of  ma- 
jor-generals," we  must  beheve  that  five  millions  of  English- 
men inhabiting  a  country  as  large  as  Europe  are  crushed  down 
by  some  ten  thousand  men — about  as  many  as  are  needed  to 
keep  order  in  the  single  town  of  Warsaw.  The  Southerners 
are  allowed  to  rule  themselvea ;  the  question  now  at  issue  is 
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merely  whether  they  shjill  also  riile  their  former  slaves,  the 
negroes. 

I  hardly  felt  myself  out  of  the  rcich  of  slaveiy  and  rebel- 
lion till,  steaming  up  the  Potomac  from  Acquia  Creek  by  the 
gray  davvn,  I  caught  sight  of  a  grand  pile  towering  over  a  city 
from  a  magnilicent  Bituation  on  the  brow  of  a  long,  rolling 
hill  Just  at  the  monicnt,  the  sun,  invisible  as  yet  to  u.s  be- 
low, struck  the  marble  <lome  and  cupola,  and  threw  the  bright 
gilding  into  a  golden  blaze,  till  the  Greek  shape  stood  out 
upon  the  blue  sky,  glowing  like  a  second  sun.  The  city  was 
Washington ;  the  palace  with  the  burnished  cupola  the  Capi- 
tol ;  and  M'ithin  two  hours  I  was  ]irescnt  at  the  "  hot-weather 
sitting  "  of  the  39th  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  EMPIBE   STATE. 

At  the  far  south-east  of  New  York  City,  where  the  Hud- 
son and  East  River  meet  to  form  the  inner  bay,  is  an  ill-kept 
park  tliat  might  be  made  the  loveliest  garden  in  the  world. 
Nowhere  do  tlie  features  that  have  caused  New  York  to  take 
rank  as  the  first  port  of  America  stand  forth  more  clearly. 
The  soft  evening  breeze  tdls  of  a  climate  as  good  as  the  world 
can  show ;  the  sotting  sun  floods  with  light  a  harbor  secure 
and  vast,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  noblo  Btrcams,  and  girt 
with  quays  at  which  huge  sliips  Jostle;  the  rows  of  SOO- 
poiuider  Rodmans  at  "The  Narrows"  aro  tokens  of  the  na- 
tion's Btrength  and  wealth  ;  and  the  yachts,  as  well  handled  as 
our  own,  racing  into  portfi'om  an  ocean  regatta,  give  evidence 
that  there  are  t5axonB  in  tite  land.  At  the  back  is  the  city, 
teeming  with  life,  humming  with  trade,  muttering  with  t^a 
thunder  of  passage.  Oj>i»osite  in  Jersey  City,  people  say, 
"  Every  New  Yorker  has  come  a  good  half-hour  late  into  the 
world,  and  is  tiydng  all  his  life  to  make  it  up.".  The  bustle 
is  immense. 

All  is  so  un-Englisb,  so  foreign,  that  hearing  men  speaking 
what  Czar  Nicholas  was  used  to  call  "  the  American  tongue," 
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I  wheel  round,  crying-,  "  Dear  ine !  if  here  are  not  some  En- 
glish folks"  astonished  aa  though  I  had  heard  French  in  Aus- 
tralia, or  Italian  in  Timbiictoo. 

The  Englishman  who,  coining  to  America,  expects  to  find 
cities  that  smell  of  home,  soon  leams  that  Baker  Street  itself, 
or  Portland  Place,  woidd  not  look  English  in  the  dry  air  of  a 
continent  four  thousand  miles  across.  New  York,  however^ 
is  still  less  English  than  is  Boston,  Pliiladelphia,  or  Chicagq 
— ^her  people  are  as  little  Saxon  as  her  streets.  "Once  South- 
cm,  with  the  brand  of  slavery  deeply  printed  in  the  foreheads 
of  her  foremost  men,  since  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion  New 
York  has  to  the  eye  been  cosmopolitan  as  any  city  of  the 
Levant.  All  nationless  towns  are  not  alike:  iVlexandria  has 
a  Greek  or  an  Italian  tinge ;  San  Francisco  an  English  tone, 
with  something  of  the  heartiness  of  our  Elizabethan  times ; 
New  York  has  a  deep  Latin  shade,  and  the  democracy  of  the 
Empire  State  is  of  the  French,  not  of  the  American  or  En- 
glish tvpe. 

At  the  back  here  on  the  city  side  are  t^iU,  gaymt  houses, 
painted  retl,  like  those  of  the  quay  at  Dort  or  of  the  Boompjes 
at  Rotterdam,  the  former  dwellings  of  the  "  Knickerbockers  " 
of  New  Amsterdam,  the  founders  of  Now  York,  but  now  for- 
gotten. There  may  be  a  few  squai*e  yards  of  painting,  red  or 
blue,  upon  the  houses  in  Broadway ;  there  may  be  here  and 
there  a  pagoda  summer-house  overhanging  a  canal ;  once  in  a 
year  you  may  run  across  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  old 
Netherlandish  families ;  but  iu  the  main  the  Hollanders  in 
America  are  as  though  they  had  never  been;  to  find  the  me- 
morials of  lost  Dutch  empire,  we  must  searcii  Cape  Colony  or 
Ceylon.  The  New  Y'ork  un-EugUsh  tone  is  not  Batavian. 
Neither  the  sons  of  the  men  who  once  lived  in  these  houses, 
nor  the  Germans  whose  names  are  now  upon  the  doors,  nor, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  wo  English,  who  claim  New  York  as 
the  second  of  our  towns,  are  the  to-day's  New  Yorkers, 

Here,  on  the  water's  edge,  is  a  rickety  hall,  where  Jenny 
Lind  sang  when  first  she  landed — now  the  sj)ot  where  strangers 
of  another  kinc^  are  welcomed  to  America.  Every  true  re- 
publican has  in  his  heart  the  notion  that  his  country  is  point- 
ed out  by  God  for  a  refuge  for  the  distressed  of  all  the  na- 
tions.   He  has  sprung  himself  from  men  who  came  to  seek  a. 
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saiictntiry — from  the  Quakers,  or  the  Catholics,  or  the  pilgrims 
of  the  3£ayfiowcr.  Even  though  they  come  to  take  tlie  bread 
fi'om  his  mouth,  or  to  destroy  his  peaee,  it  is  his  duty,  he  be- 
lieves, to  aid  the  imniigraQts.  Withiu  the  last  twenty  years 
there  have  landed  at  New  York  alone  four  miHion  strangers. 
Of  those  two-thirds  were  Irish. 

While  the  Celtic  men  are  pouring  into  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, the  Now  Englaudera  and  New  Yorkers,  too,  are  moving. 
They  are  not  dying.  Facts  are  opposed  to  thia  portentous 
theory.  They  are  going  West.  The  unrest  of  the  Celt  is 
mainly  caused  by  discontent  with  his  country's  present,  that 
of  the  Saxon,  l>y  hope  for  his  private  future.  The  Irishraan 
flies  to  New  York  because  it  lies  away  from  Ireland ;  the  En- 
glishman takes  it  upon  his  road  to  California, 

Where  one  race  is  dotmnant,  immigrants  of  another  blood 
soon  lose  their  nationality.  In  New  York  and  Boston  the 
Irish  continue  to  bo  Celts,  for  these  arc  Irish  cities.  In  Pitts- 
burg, in  Ciiicago,  still  more  in  the  country  districts,  a  few  years 
tnadu  the  veriest  Paddy  English.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sax- 
ons are  disappearing  from,  the  Atlantic  cities,  as  tho  Spaniards 
have  gone  from  Mexico,  The  Irish  here  are  beating  down  the 
English,  as  the  English  have  crushed  out  the  Dutch.  The 
Hollander's  descendants  in  New  York  are  English  now;  it 
bids  fair  that  the  Saxons  should  be  Irijsh, 

As  it  is,  though  the  Celtic  immigration  has  lasted  only 
twenty  years,  the  results  are  already  clear :  if  you  see  a  Sax- 
on face  upon  the  Broadway,  you  may  be  sure  it  belongs  to  a 
traveller,  or  to  some  raw  English  lad  bound  West,  just  landed 
from  a  Plymouth  sliip.  We  need  not  lay  much  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  all  New  Yorkers  have  bbck  hair  and  beard ; 
men  may  be  swarthy,  and  yet  English,  The  ancestors  of  the 
Londoners  of  to-day,  we  are  told,  were  yellow-headed  royster- 
ors ;  yet  not  one  man  in  fifty  that  you  meet  iti  Fleet  Street 
or  on  Tower  Hill  is  as  fair  as  the  average  Saxon  peasant 
Doubtless  our  English  eastern  counties  w^ere  peopled  in  the 
main  by  low-Dutch  and  Flemings :  the  Sussex  eyes  and  hair 
are  rarely  seen  in  Suffolk,  The  Puritans  of  New  England 
are  sprung  from  those  of  "  associated  countries,"  but  tlie  vic- 
tors of  Marston  Moor  may  have  been  cousins  to  those  no  less 
sturdy  Protestants,  the  Hollanders  who  defended  Leyden.    It 
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may  be  tliat  they  were  our  ancestors,  those  Dutchmen  tbat  we 
Euglish  crowded  out  of  New  Anistci'dain — the  very  place 
where  we  are  sharing  the  fate  we  dealt.  The  fiery  temper  of 
the  new  people  of  the  American  coast-towns,  their  impatience 
for  free  government,  are  better  proofs  of  Celtic  blood  than  are 
the  color  of  their  eyes  and  beard. 

Year  by  year  the  towns  grow  more  and  more  intensely 
Irish.  Already  df  every  four  births  in  Boston,  one  only  Ik 
American.  There  are  120,000  foreign  to  70,000  native  vot- 
ers in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Montreal  and  Richmond  are 
fast  becoming  Celtic ;  Philadelidua — shades  of  Penn  ! — can 
only  be  saved  by  the  aid  of  its  Bavarians.  Saxon  Protest- 
antism is  departing  with  the  Saxons:  the  revenues  of  the 
Empire  State  are  spent  ujjon  Catliolic  asylums ;  plots  of  city 
land  are  sold  at  nominal  rates  for  the  sites  of  Catholic  cathe- 
drals by  the  "  city  step-ia.thevsy''  Jis  they  are  called.  Not  even 
in  the  "West  does  the  Latin  Church  gain  ground  more  rapidly 
than  in  New  York  City :  there  are  80,000  professing  Catho- 
lics in  Boston. 

When  is  this  drama,  of  which  the  first  scene  is  played  in 
Castle  Garden,  to  have  its  close  ?  The  matter  is  grave  enough 
already.  Ten  years  ago,  the  third  and  fourth  cities  of  the 
world,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  were  as  English  as  our 
London  :  the  one  is  Irish  now,  the  other  all  but  German. 
Not  that  the  Quaker  city  will  remain  Teutonic :  the  Germans, 
too,  are  going  out  upon  the  land ;  the  Irish  alone  jjour  in  un- 
ceasingly. All  great  American  towns  will  soon  be  Celtic, 
while  the  country  continues  English :  a  fierce  and  easily- 
roused  people  will  throng  the  cities,  while  the  law-abiding 
Saxons  who  till  the  land  will  cease  to  rule  it.  Our  relations 
with  America  are  matters  of  small  moment  by  the  side  of  the 
one  great  qijestionj  Who  are  the  Americans  to  be? 

Our  kinsmen  are  by  no  means  blind  to  the  dangers  that 
hang  over  them.  The  "Know-nothing"  movement  failed, 
but  Protection  speaks  the  same  voice  in  its  opposition  to  com- 
mercial centres.  If  you  ask  a  Western  man  why  he,  whose  in- 
terest is  clearly  in  Free  Trade,  should  advocate  Protection,  ho 
tires  out, "  Free  Trade  is  good  for  our  American  pockets,  but 
it's  death  to  us  Americans.  All  your  Bastiate  and  Mills  won't 
touch  the  fact  that  to  us  Freo  Trade  must  mean  salt-water 
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despotism,  and  the  ascendency  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
Which  is  better  for  tJie  country — one  New  York,  or  ten  con- 
tented PittsburgB  and  tea  industrious  Lowells  '?" 

The  danger  to  our  race  and  to  the  world  from  Irish  atj- 
cendency  is  perhaps  less  unminent  than  that  to  the  repubhc. 
In  Jannary,  1862,  the  mayor,  Feruatido  Wood,  the  elect  of  the 
"Moxart"  democracy,  deliberately  proposed  the  sectission 
from  the  Union  of  New  York  City.  Of* all  the  Northern 
States,  New  York  alone  was  a  dead  weight  upon  the  loyal 
people  duiing  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  The  constituents  of 
Wood  were  the  very  Feniana  whom  in  our  ignorance  we  call 
"  American."  It  is  America  that  Fenianism  invades  from  Ire- 
laud — not  England  from  America, 

It  is  no  unfair  attack  upon  the  Ii'ish  to  represent  them  aa 
somewhat  dangerous  inhabitants  for  mighty  cities.  Of  the 
sixty  thousand  persons  arrested  yearly  in  New  York,  three- 
fourths  are  alien  born :  two-thirds  of  these  are  Irish,  Nowhere 
else  in  all  America  are  the  Celts  at  present  masters  of  a  city 
government — nowhere  is  there  such  corraption.  The  purity 
of  the  government  of  Melbourne — a  city  more  democratic 
than  New  York — proves  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  de- 
mocracy :  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  Americans  that  the 
Irish  are  alone  responsible. 

The  Stiite  Legislature  is  falling  into  Uic  hands  of  the  men 
who  control  the  city  counciL  They  teU  a  stoiy  of  a  traveller 
on  the  Hudson  River  Kailroad,  who,  as  the  train  neared  Albany 
— the*capital  of  New  York — said  to  a  somewhat  gloomy  neigh- 
bor, "  Going  to  the  State  Legislatnr'  ?"  getting  for  answer, 
"  No,  sir  !  It^s  not  come  to  that  with  mc  yet.  Only  to  the 
State-prison  I" 

Americans  are  never  slow  to  ridicule  the  denationalization 
of  New  York.  They  tell  you  that  during  the  -war  the  colonel 
of  one  of  the  city  regiments  said,  "  I've  the  best  blood  of  eight 
nations  in  the  ranks."  "  How's  that?"  "  I've  English, Irish, 
Welsh,  Scotch,  French,  Ilaliana,  Germans."  "  Guess  that's 
only  seven."  "  Swedes,"  suggested  some  one,  "  No,  no 
Swedes,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Ali !  I  have  it ;  I've  some  Amer- 
icans," Stories  such  aa  this  the  rich  New  Yorkers  are  noth- 
ing loth  to  tell,  but  they  take  no  steps  to  check  the  denation- 
alization they  lament.     Instead  of  entering  upon  a  reform  of 
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their  municipal  institutions,  they  fiffect  to  despise  free  govern- 
ment ;  instead  of  giving,  as  the  oldest  New  England  families 
have  done,  their  time  to  the  State  schools,  they  keep  entirely 
aloof  from  school  and  State  alike.  Sending  their  boys  to  Cam- 
bridge, Berlin,  Heidelberg,  anywhere  rather  than  to  the  col- 
leges of  tlieir  native  land,  they  leave  it  to  learned,  pious  Bos- 
ton to  supply  the  West  with  teachers,  and  to  keep  up  Yale 
and  Harvard.  Indignant  if  they  are  pointed  at  as  "no  Amer- 
icans," they  seem  to  separate  themselves  fi'ora  every  thing 
that  is  American  :  they  spend  summers  in  England,  winters 
in  Algeria,  springs  in  Rome,  and  Coloradans  say  with  a  sneer, 
"  Good  New  Yorkers  go  to  Paris  when  they  die." 

Apart  from  nationality,  there  is  danger  to  fi-ee  government 
with  the  gro\\i:h  of  New  York  City,  and  in  the  gigantic  for- 
tunes of  New  Yorkers.  The  income,  they  tell  me,  of  one  of 
my  merchant  friends  is  larger  than  the  combined  s.'daries  of 
the  President,  the  govei*nors,  and  the  whole  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislatures  of  all  the  forty-live  States  an<l  Territories. 
As  my  informant  said,  "  He  could  keep  the  governments  of 
half  a  dozen  States  as  easily  as  I  can  support  ray  half-dozen 
children." 

There  is  something,  no  doribt,  6f  the  exaggeration  of  polit- 
ical jealousy  about  the  accounts  of  New  York  vice  given  in 
New  England  and  down  South,  in  the  shape  of  terrible  phi- 
lippics. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  over-statement  is  enormous, 
for  sober  men  are  to  be  found  eveti  in  New  York  who  will 
tell  you  that  this  city  outdoes  Paris  in  every  form  of  profli- 
gacy as  completely  as  the  B^rench  capital  outherods  imperial 
Rome.  There  is  here  no  concealment  about  the  matter;  each 
inhabitant  at  once  admits  the  truth  of  accusations  directed 
against  his  neighbor.  If  the  ne^v  men,  the  **  petroleum  aris- 
tocracy," are  second  to  nono  in  their  dcnunoiations  of  the 
Irish,  these  in  their  turn  unite  with  the  oldest  families  in  thun- 
dering against  "  shoddy." 

New  York  life  shows  but  badly  in  the  summer-time ;  it  is 
seen  at  its  worst  when  studied  at  Saratoga.  With  ourselves, 
men  have  hardly  ceased  to  run  from  business  and  pleasiares 
worse  than  toil  to  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  country  house. 
Among  New  Yorkers  there  is  not  even  the  affectation  of  a 
search  for  rest ;  the  flight  is  from  the  drives  and  restaurants 
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of  New  York  to  the  garabling-haMs  of  Saratoga ;  from  win- 
ning piles  of  greenbacks  to  losing^  lioajis  of  gold  ;  from  cotton- 
gambling  to  I'oulette  or  faro.  Long  Branch  is  still  more  vul- 
gar in  its  vice ;  it  is  the  Margate,  Saratoga  the  Homburg,  of 
America. 

"  Shoddy  "  is  blamed  beyond  what  it  deserves  when  tlie  fol- 
lies of  New  York  society  are  laid  in  a  body  at  its  door.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  New  York  drawing-rooms  are  the  best  guard- 
ed in  the  world,  it  is  also  true  that  entrance  is  denied  as  rig- 
idly to  intellect  and  eminence  as  to  wealth.  If  exclusiveness 
be  needed,  affectation  can  at  least  do  nothing  toward  sub- 
duing "shoddy."  Mere  cliquisra,  disgusting  everywhere,  is 
ridiculous  in  a  democratic  town ;  its  niles  of  conduct  are  as 
out  of  pUice  as  kid  gloves  in  thtj  New  Zealand  bush,  or  gold 
scabbards  on  a  battle-field. 

Good  meat,  and  drink,  and  air,  give  strength  to  the  men 
and  beauty  to  the  women  of  a  moneyed  class ;  but  in  America 
these  things  are  the  inheritance  of  every  boy  and  girl,  and 
give  their  owners  no  advantage  in  the  world.  During  the 
rebellion  the  ablest  generals  and  bravest  soldiers  of  the  North 
sprang,  not  from  the  merchant  families,  but  from  the  farmer 
folk.  Without  special  merit  of  some  kind,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  aristocracy. 

Many  American  men  and  women ,  who  have  too  little  no- 
bility of  soul  to  be  patriots,  and  too  little  understanding  to 
see  that  theirs  is  already,  in  many  points,  the  master-country 
of  the  globe,  come  to  you  and  bewail  the  fate  which  has 
caused  them  to  be  born  citizens  of  a  republic,  and  dwellers  in 
a  country  where  men  call  vices  by  their  names.  Tlie  least 
educated  of  their  countrymen,  the  only  grossly  vulgar  class 
that  America  brings  forth,  they  fly  to  Europe  "  to  escape 
democracy,"  and  pass  their  lives  in  Paris,  Pan,  or  Nice,  living 
libels  on  the  country  they  are  believed  to  represent. 

Out  of  these  discordant  elements,  Cubans,  Knickerbockers, 
Gcrmians,  Irish,  '*  first  families,"  "  petroleum,"  and  "  shoddy," 
we  are  forced  to  construct  our  composite  idea — ^New  York. 
The  Irish  numerically  pretlominate,  but  we  have  no  experi- 
ence as  to  what  should  be  the  moral  features  of  an  Irish  city, 
for  Dublin  has  always  been  in  English  hands ;  possibly  that 
which  in  New  York  appears  to  be  cosmopolitan  is  merely 
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Celtic.  However  it  may  bo,  this  much  ia  clear,  that  the 
humblest  township  of  Kew  Euglaiid  reflects  marc  truly  the 
America  of  the  past,  the  most  chaotio  village  of  Nebraska 
portrays  more  fully  the  hopes  and  tendencies  of  the  America 
of  the  future,  than  do  this  huge  State  and  city. 

If  the  political  figure  of  New  York  is  not  encouraging,  its 
natural  beauty  is  singularly  great.  Those  who  say  that 
America  has  no  sceneryj  forget  the  Hudson,  while  tliey  can 
never  have  explored  Lake  George,  Lake  Charaplaiu,  and  the 
Mohawk.  That  Poole's  exquisite  scene  from  the  "  Decame- 
ron," "  Philomela's  Song,''  could  have  been  reahzed  on  earth 
I  never  dreamt  until  I  saw  tho  singers  at  a  New  Yorker's 
villa  on  the  Hudson  grouped  in  tiie  deep  shades  of  a  glen, 
from  which  there  was  an  outlook  upon  the  basaltic  palisadea 
and  lake-like  Tappan  Zee.  It  was  in  some  such  spot  that  De 
Tocqueville  wrote  the  brightest  of  his  brilliant  letters — that 
dated  "Sing  Sing" — for  he  speaks  of  himself  as  lying  on  a 
hiil  that  overhung  the  Hudson,  watcliing  the  white  sails  gleam- 
ing in  the  hot  sun,  and  trying  in  vain  to  fancy  what  became 
of  the  river  where  it  disappeared  in  the  blue  **  Highlands." 

That  New  York  City  itself  ia  full  of  beauty  the  view  from 
Castle  Garden  would  suffice  to  show ;  and  by  night  it  is  not 
less  lovely  than  by  day,  Tlie  harbor  is  illuminated  by  the 
colored  lanterns  of  a  thousand  boats,  and  the  steam-whistles 
teE  of  a  life  that  never  sleeps.  The  paddles  of  steamers  aeem 
not  only  to  beat  the  water,  but  to  stir  the  languid  air,  and  so 
]»rovoke  a  breeze,  and  the  lime-hghts  at  the  Fulton  and  Wall 
Street  ferries  burn  so  brightly  that  in  the  warm  glare  the  eye 
reaches  through  the  still  niglit  to  the  feathery  acacias  in  the 
streets  of  BrookljTi.  The  view  is  as  southuru  as  the  people : 
we  have  not  yet  found  America. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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"  Old  Cambetiuq-e  I  Long  may  she  flourish !"  proposed 
by  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  America, 
and  drunk  standing,  with  three  cheers,  by  the  graduates  and 
under-gradnates  of  Harvard,  is  a  toast  that  sets  one  thiiikiDg. 
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Cambridge  in  America  is  not  by  any  means  a  miivereity 
of  to-day.  Harvard  College,  wkicli,  btiiiig  the  ouly  "  Iiousej" 
has  engrossed  the  privileges,  funds,  and  titles  pf  the  Univer- 
sity, was  foimded  at  Cambridge,  Mass,,  in  16S6,  only  ninety 
years  later  thiin  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  college  of  our 
Cambridge  in  Old  England.  Puritan  Harvard  was  the  sister 
rather  than  the  daughter  of  our  own  Puritan  Emmanuel. 
Harvard  lumselfj  and  Dunstcr,  the  first  president  of  Harvard's 
College,  were  among  the  earliest  of  the  scholars  of  Kmmauuel. 

A  toast  from  the  Cambridge  of  New  to  the  Cambridge  of 
Old  England  is  one  fi-ora  younger  to  elder  sister;  and  Dr. 
Wendell  Holmes,  "■'  The  Autocrat,"  said  as  much  in  proposing 
it  at  tlie  Harvard  Alumui  tV'leb ration  of  1866. 

Like  other  old  institutions,  Harvard  needs  a  ten-days' 
revolation :  academic  abuses  flourish  as  luxuriantly  upon 
American  as  on  English  soil,  and  university  difficulties  are 
much  the  same  in  either  coontry.  Hero,  as  at  home,  the  com- 
plaint is  that  the  men  come  up  to  the  University  untaught. 
To  all  of  them  their  college  is  forced  for  a  time  to  play  the 
high-school ;  to  some  she  ia  never  any  thing  more  than  school. 
At  Harvard  this  is  worse  than  with  ourselves :  the  average 
age  of  cntiy,  though  of  late  much  risen,  is  still  considerably 
under  eighteen. 

The  college  is  now  aiming  at  raising  gradually  the  stand- 
ard of  entry :  when  once  all  are  excluded  save  men,  and  think- 
ing men,  real  students,  such  as  those  by  whom  some  of  the 
new  Western  universities  are  attended,  then  Harvard  hopes 
to  leave  drill-teaching  entirely  to  the  schools,  and  to  permit 
the  widest  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies  to  her  students. 

Harvard  is  not  blameless  in  tliis  matter.  Like  other  uni- 
versities, she  ia  conservative  of  bad  things  as  well  as  good ; 
indeed,  ten  minutes  witliin  her  walls  would  suffice  lo  convince 
even  an  Englishman  that  Harvard  clings  to  the  times  before 
the  Revolution. 

Her  conservatism  is  shown  in  many  trivial  things — in  the 
dress  of  her  janitors  and  porters,  in  the  cut  of  the  grass-plots 
and  college  gates,  in  the  condiict  of  the  Commencement  ora- 
tions in  the  chapel.  For  the  dainty  little  dames  from  Boston 
who  came  to  hear  their  frienda  and  brothers  recilH3  their  dis- 
quisitions none  but  Latin  programmea  were  provided,  and  the 
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poor  lailiea  were  condemned  to  find  such  names  as  Bush,  Mati- 
rice,  Benjamin,  Huniphfey,  and  Underwood  among  the  gi-adu- 
nting  youths,  distorted  into  Bvsh,  Mavritivs,  Beniamin,  Hvm- 
phredvs,  Vnderwood, 

This  conservatism  of  the  New  England  universities  had 
just  received  a  sharp  attack.  Iii  the  Commencement  oration, 
Dr.  Hodges,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Unitarian  Cfmruh,  had 
strongly  pressed  the  necessity  for  a  complete  freedom  of 
study  after  entiy,  a  liberty  to  take  up  what  lino  the  student 
would,  to  be  examined  and  to  graduate  in  what  he  chose. 
He  had  instanced  the  success  of  Michigan  University  con- 
sequent upon  the  adoption  of  this  plan  ;  he  had  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  of  all  the  universities  in  America,  Miebigan 
alone  drew  her  students  fi'om  every  State.  President  Hill 
and  Ex-president  Walker  had  indorsed  his  views. 

There  ia  a  special  fitness  in  tlie  reformers  coming  forward 
at  this  time.  This  year  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  at 
Harvard,  for  at  the  rcqncst  of  the  college  staff,  the  connection 
of  the  University  with  the  commonwealth  of  Maissachusetts 
has  jnst  been  dissolved,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  arc  in  future  to  be  elected  by  the  University,  in- 
st-ead  of  nominated  by  the  State.  This  being  so,  the  question 
had  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  governor  would  come  in 
state  to  Commencement,  but  ho  jncldcd  to  the  wishes  of  the 
graduates,  and  came  \vith  the  traditional  pomp,  attended  by  a 
stafE  in  nniform,  and  escorted  by  a  trooir  of  Voliuitccr  Lati- 
cers,  whose  scarlet  coats  and  polished  hats  recalled  the  times 
before  the  Revolution. 

While  the  ceremony  was  still  in  progress,  I  bad  been  in- 
troduced to  several  of  the  foremost  rowing-men  among  the 
younger  graduates  of  Harvard,  and  at  its  conclusion  I  accom- 
panied them  to  their  river.  Tliey  were  in  strict  training  for 
ibeir  University  race  Tfvith  Yale,  which  was  to  come  off  in  a 
week;  and  as  Cambridge  had  been  beaten  twice  running,  and 
this  year  had  a  better  crew,  they  were  wishful  for  eriticismt^ 
on  their  style.  Such  an  opinion  as  a  stranger  conld  offer  was 
soon  given ;  they  were  dashing,  fast,  long  in  their  Btroke ; 
strong,  considering  their  light  weights,  bnt  terribly  overwork- 
ed. Tliey  have  taken  for  a  rule  the  okl  English  notions  as 
to  training  which  have  long  since  disappeared  at  home,  and, 
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looked  upon  as  fanatics  by  their  friends  and  tutors,  they  have 
all  the.  fanatic's  excess  of  zeal. 

Rowing  and  other  athletics,  with  the  exceptions  of  skatinsf 
and  base  ball,  fire  both  neglected  and  despised  in  Araeriea. 
When  the  smallest  sign  of  a  reaction  appears  in  the  New 
England  colleges,  there  comes  at  once  a  cry  from  Boston  that 
brains  are  being  postpoiieil  to  brawn.  If  New  Englandcrs 
would  look  about  tbein,  tliey  would  see  that  their  climate  has 
of  itself  developed  brains  at  the  expense  of  brawn,  and  that, 
if  national  degeneracy  is  to  be  long  prevented,  brawn  must  in 
some  way  be  fostered,  Tlie  high  shoulder,  head-voice,  and 
pallor  of  the  Boston  men  are  not  incompatible  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  most  powei'ful  briiin,  tlie  keenest  wit;  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  energy  and  talent  will  be  continued  in  fu- 
ture generations  sprung  from  the  worn-out  men  and  women 
of  to-day. 

The  prospect  at  present  ia  not  bright  j  year  by  year  Ameri- 
cans grow  thinner,  lighter,  and  shorter-lived.  zElian's  Ameri- 
cans, we  may  remember,  though  they  wore  greatly  superior  to 
the  Greeks  in  stature,  were  inferior  to  them  in  length  of  life. 
The  women  show  even  greater  signs  of  weakness  than  the 
men,  and  tlie  high,  undulatmg  tones  which  are  affectation  in 
the  French  are  natural  to  the  ladies  of  America;  little  can  be 
expected  of  women  whose  only  exercise  is  excessive  dancing 
in  overheated  rooms. 

The  American  summer,  often  tropical  in  its  heat,  has  much 
to  answer  for,  but  it  is  the  winter  which  makes  the  saddest 
havoc  among  the  younger  people,  and  the  boys  and  girls  at 
school.  Cooped  up  all  day  in  the  close  air  of  the  heated 
school-house,  the  poor  children  are  at  night  made  to  run 
straight  back  to  the  furnace-dried  atmosphere  of  home.  The 
thermometer  is  commonly  raised  in-doors  to  80  or  00  degrees 
Fahr.  The  child  is  not  only  baked  into  paleness  and  sweated 
bit  by  bit  to  its  death,  but  fed  meantime,  out  of  mistaken 
kindness,  npon  the  most  indigestible  of  dainties — pa.stry,  hot 
.dough-nuts,  and  sweetmeats  taking  the  place  of  bread,  and 
milk,  and  meat — and  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  slightest 
exercise,  except  its  daily  run  to  school-house.  Who  can  won 
der  that  spiual  diseases  should  prevail  ? 

One  reason  why  Americans  are  pale  and  aguish  is  that,  as 
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a  people,  they  are  hewers  of  priraevul  forest  and  tillers  of  vir- 
gin soil.  These  arc  the  unhealthiest  emplojiiients  in  tho 
world;  the  sun  darts  do^\'u  upon  the  hitherto  Tinreached 
mottld,  and  sets  free  tnalarious  gases,  against  which  the  new 
settlers  have  no  antidotes. 

The  rowiug-nieu  of  Harvard  tell  me  that  their  clubs  are 
still  looked  on  fioraewhat  colcHy  by  the  tnajority  of  tlie  pro- 
fessors, who  obstinately  refuse  to  see  that  improved  physical 
type  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means,  toward  improvement  of  tlie 
mental  faculties,  if  not  in  the  present,  at  least  ui  the  next  gen- 
eration. As  for  the  moral  training  in  the  virtues  of  obedience 
and  command,  for  which  a  boat's  crew  is  the  best  of  schools, 
that  is  not  yet  understood  at  Harvard,  where  rowing  is  con- 
fined to  the  half-dozen  men  who  are  to  represent  the  college 
in  the  amnial  race,  and  tho  throe  or  four  more  who  are  be- 
ing trained  to  succeed  them  in  the  crew.  Rowing  in  Ameri- 
ca is  what  it  was  till  ten  years  since  at  old  Cambridge,  and  is 
still  at  Oxford — not  an  exorcise  for  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents, iTiit  a  pursuit  for  a  small  number.  Physical  cultui'e  is, 
however,  said  to  be  making  some  small  |jrogross  in  the  older 
States,  and  I  myself  saw  signs  of  the  tendency  m  Philadelphia, 
The  war  has  done  some  good  in  this  respect,  and  so  has  the 
influx  of  Canadians  to  Chicago.  Cricket  is  still  almost  an  un- 
known thing,  except  in  some  few  cities.  When  I  was  coming 
in  to  Bfdtimore  by  train,  we  passed  a  meadow  in  which  a 
match  was  being  played,  A  Southenaer  to  whom  I  was  talk- 
ing at  the  time,  looked  at  tho  players,  and  said  with  surprise : 
"  Reckon  they've  got  a  wounded  man  ther',  front  o'  them 
sticks,  sail."  I  found  that  he  meant  the  batsman,  who  was 
wearmg  pads. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Harvard's  thinkers  has  taken 
to  carpentering  as  a  rt^lief  to  bis  mental  toil ;  her  most  famed 
professor  is  often  to  be  found  working  in  his  garden  or  his 
farm ;  but  such  change  of  work  for  work  is  possible  only  to 
certain  men.  The  generality  of  Americans  need  not  only 
exercise,  but  relaxation ;  still,  with  less  physical,  they  possess 
greater  mental  vitality  than  ourselves. 

On  the  day  that  follows  Commencement — ^the  chief  cere- 
mony of  the  academic  year — is  held  once  in  three  summers 
the  "  Alumni  Celebration,"  or  meeting  of  the  past  graduates 
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of  Ilarvfird — n  touching  gatliering  at  all  times,  but  peculiarly 
BO  in  these  times  thut  follow  on  the  losses  of  the  war. 

The  American  college  itiforinal  organizations  rest  upon  the 
unit  of  the  "class."  The  "class"  is  what  at  Cambridge  is 
called  "men  of  the  same  year" — men  who  enter  together  and 
graduate  together  at  the  end  of  the  regular  course.  Each 
class  of  a  large  New  England  college,  such  as  Harvard,  will 
often  possess  an  association  of  its  own;  its  members  will  dine 
togetlier  once  in  five  years,  or  ten—men  returning  from  Eu- 
rope and  from  the  Far  West  to  be  present  at  the  gathering. 

Harvard  is  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  New  England 
people — her  fanlts  are  theirs ;  they  love  her  for  them,  and 
keep  her  advantages  to  themselves,  for  in  the  i.vhole  list  of 
graduates  for  this  year  I  could  find  only  two  Irish  names. 

Here,  at  the  Alumni  Celebration,  a  procession  was  niar- 
ghalled  in  the  library  in  which  the  order  was  by  classes  ;  the 
oldest  class  of  which  there  were  living  members  being  the 
first.  "  Class  of  1797  !"  and  two  old  wliitc-haired  gentlemen 
tottered  from  the  crowd,  and  started  ou  their  march  down  the 
central  aisle,  and  out  barebcaded  into  the  bhizc  of  one  of  the 
hottest  days  that  America  had  ever  known.  "  Class  of  1800  !" 
missing  two  years,  in  which  all  the  graduates  were  dead ; 
and  out  came  one,  the  sole  survivor.  Then  came  "  1 803,"  and 
so  on,  to  the  stalwart  company  of  the  present  year.  Wlien 
the  classes  of  1859  and  I860,  and  of  the  war-years  were  call- 
ed, those  who  marched  out  showed  many  an  empty  eleeve. 

The  present  triennial  celebration  is  noteworthy  not  only  for 
the  efforts  of  the  Utdversity  reformers,  bvit  aLjto  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Memorial  IlaU,  dedicated  as  a  monument  to 
those  sons  of  Harvard  who  fell  while  serving  their  country  in 
the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion.  The  purity  of  their 
patriotism  hardly  needed  illustration  by  the  fire  of  young 
Everett,  the  graceful  speech  of  Dr.  Holmes.  Even  the  splen- 
did oratory  of  Governor  Bullock  could  do  little  more  than 
force  ua  to  read  for  ourselves  the  Roll  of  Honor,  and  see  how 
many  of  Harvard's  most  distingtiished  younger  men  died  for 
their  country  as  privates  of  Massachusetts  Yolimteers. 

There  was  a  time,  as  England  knows,  when  the  thinking 
men  of  Boston,  and  the  Cambridge  professors,  Emerson,  Rus 
sell  Lowell,  Asa  Gray,  and  a  dozen  more  of  almost  equal  fame 
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morally  secedeti  from  their  country's  couucils,  and  were  fol- 
lowed in  their  Becession  by  the  yoimger  mcu.  "  The  best 
men  in  America  st^ind  aloof  from  politics,"  it  was  said. 

The  couutiy  from  which  these  men  seceded  wus  not  the 
Ameiica  of  to-duy;  it  was  the  union  winch  South  Carolina 
ruled.  From  it  the  Cambridge  professors  "came  out,"  not 
because  they  feared  to  vex  theii"  nerves  with  the  shock  of  pub- 
lie  argument  and  action,  but  because  the  coui"se  of  the  shive- 
holders  was  not  their  course.  Hating  the  wrongs  they  saw 
but  could  not  renic(]y,  they  separated  themselves  from  the 
wrong-doers — another  matter,  this,  from  the  "hating  hatred" 
of  our  cultnre  class  in  England, 

In  1863  and  1864  there  came  the  reckoning.  When  Ameri- 
ca was  first  brought  to  see  the  tilings  that  had  been  done  in 
her  name,  and  ut  her  cost,  and,  risiug  in  her  hitherto  unknown 
strength,  struck  the  noblest  blow  for  freedom  that  the  world 
has  seen,  the  men  who  had  been  urging  on  the  movement  from 
without  at  once  re-entered  the  national  ranks,  and  marched  to 
victory.  Of  the  men  who  sat  beneath  Longfellow,  and  Agas- 
sisc,  and  Emerson,  whole  battalions  went  forth  to  war.  From 
Oberliu  almost  every  male  student  and  professor  marehed,  and 
the  university  teaching  was  left  in  the  women's  hands.  Out 
of  8000  school  teachers  in  Pennsylvania,  of  whom  300  alone 
were  draughted,  3000  volunteered  for  the  war.  Everywhere 
the  teachers  and  their  students  were  foremost  among  the  vol- 
imteers,  aud  from  that  time  forward  America  and  her  think- 
ers were  at  one. 

The  fierce  passions  of  this  day  of  wakening  have  not  been 
suffered  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  academic  town.  Our  En- 
glish universities  have  not  about  them  the  classic  repose,  the 
air  of  study,  that  belong  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Those 
who  have  seen  the  lanes  of  Leyden,  and  compared  them  with 
the  noisy  Oxford  High  Street,  will  understand  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  our  Cambridge  comes  nearest  to  her  daugh- 
ter-town; but  even  the  English  Cambridge  has  a  bustling 
street  or  two,  and  a  weekly  market-day,  while  Cambridge 
in  New  England  is  one  great  academic  grove,  buried  in  the 
philosophic  calm  which  our  university  towns  can  never  ri- 
val so  long  as  men  resort  to  them  for  other  purposea  than 
work. 
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It  ia  not  only  in  the  Harvard  precincts  that  the  ohiness  of 
New  Eugland  is  to  be  remarked.  Although  ker  people  are 
everywhere  in  the  vanguard  of  all  progress,  their  country  haa 
a  look  of  gable-ends  aud  steeple-liats,  while  their  laws  eeem 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  Alfi'cd,  In  all  England  there  is  no 
city  which  haa  suburbs  ao  gray  and  venerable  as  are  the  elm- 
shaded  towns  round  Boston :  Dorchester,  Chelsea,  Nahant, 
and  Salem,  each  seems  more  ancient  than  its  fellow ;  the  peo- 
\Ae  speak  the  English  of  Elizabeth,  and  joke  about  us,  "  — —  b 
speaks  good  English  for  an  Englishman."  H 

In  the  country  districts,  the  winsome  villages  that  nestle  in 
the  dells  seem  to  have  been  there  for  ten  centuries  at  least; 
and  it  gives  one  a  shock  to  light  on  such  a  spot  as  Bloody  fl 
Brook,  and  to  be  told  that  only  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  ^ 
ago  Captain  Lathrop  was  slain  there  by  Red  Indians,  with 
eighty  youths,  "  the  flower  of  Essex  County,"  as  the  Puritan 
history  says. 

The  wannings  of  Dr.  Hedges,  in  reference  to  the  strides  of 
Michigan,  have  taken  the  New  Englanders  by  surprise.  Se- 
cure, as  they  believed,  in  their  intellectual  supremacy,  they  for- 
got that* in  a  federal  union  the  moral  and  physical  primacy 
will  generally  both  reside  in  the  same  State.  The  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  at  one  time  the  foremost  upholder 
of  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  will  soon  be  seen  once  more 
acting  as  its  champion — this  time  on  behalf  oi  herself  and  her 
five  sister  States. 

Were  the  six  New  England  commonwealths  grouped  to- 
gether into  a  single  State,  it  would  still  have  only  three-fourths 
of  the  population  of  New^  York,  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants  Avith  Pennsylvania.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  is 
oncvfouith  the  size  of  many  a  single  California  county.  Such 
facts  as  these  will  not  be  long  lost  sight  of  in  the  West;  and 
when  a  difference  of  interests  springs  up,  Ohio  will  not  suffer 
her  voice  in  the  Senate  to  continue  to  be  neutralized  by  that  of 
Connecticut  or  Rhode  Island.  Even  if  the  Senate  be  allowed 
to  remain  untouched,  it  is  certain  that  the  redistribution  of 
seats  consequent  upon  the  census  of  1870  will  completely 
transfer  political  power  to  the  central  States.  That  New  En- 
gland will  by  this  change  inevitably  lose  her  hold  upon  the  ilcs- 
linies  of  the  whole  Uuion  is  not  so  clear.     The  influence  for 
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good  of  New  England  Tipon  the  West  has  been  chiefly  scrai- 
tiiiljbut  not  for  that  the  less  enormous.  Go  into  a  State  fiuch 
as  Michigan,  where  half  the  people  are  immigrants — where, 
of  the  remaining  moiety,  the  greater  part  are  born  Western- 
ers, and  apparently  in  no  way  of  New  England — and  you  will 
find  that  the  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  earnest,  God- 
fearing men,  with  a  New  England  tone  of  profound  manliness 
and  conviction  running  through  every  thing  they  say  and  do. 
The  colleges  in  which  tbey  have  been  reared  are  directed,  you 
will  find,  by  New  England  prof essors^  men  reared  in  the  clas- 
sic Gchools  of  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Amherst ;  the  ministtirs  under 
whom  tiiey  sit  are,  for  the  most  pai't,  Boston  men  ;  the  books 
they  read  are  of  New  England,  or  old  English  of  the  class 
from  which  the  wi-iters  of  the  Puritan  States  themselves  have 
drawn  their  inspiration.  To  New  England  is  chiefly  due,  in 
abort,  the  making  of  America  a  godly  nation. 

It  is  sometlimg  in  this  age  to  come  across  a  people  who  be- 
lieve strongly  in  any  thing,  and  consistently  act  upon  their 
beliefs:  the  New  Englauders  are  snch  a  race.  Tlioroughly 
God-fearing  States  are  not  so  common  that  we  can  afford  to 
despise  them  when  found,  and  nowhere  does  religion  enter 
more  into  daily  life  than  in  Vermont  or  IVIassacliuselts. 

The  States  of  the  Union  owe  so  hnge  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  New  Euglatid,  that  on  this  score  alone  they  may  refrain 
from  touching  her  with  sacrilegious  hands.  Not  to  name  her 
previous  sacrifices,  the  single  little  State  of  Massachusetts — 
one-fourth  the  size  of  Scotland,  and  but  half  as  popidous  as 
Paris — sent  during  the  rebellion  a  hundred  and  fifty  regitnents 
to  the  field. 

It  was  to  Boston  that  Lincoln  telegraphed  when,  in  1 86 1 ,  at 
a  minute's  notice,  he  needed  men  for  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington. So  entirely  were  Southerners  of  the  opinion  that  the 
New  Englanders  were  the  true  supporters  of  the  old  flag,  that 
"  Yankee  "  became  a  general  term  for  loyalists  of  any  State. 
America  can  never  forget  the  steady  Iieroism  of  New  England 
during  the  great  struggle  for  national  existence. 

The  imity  that  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  strength  of 
the  New  England  influence  is  in  some  measure  sprung  from 
the  fact  that  these  six  States  are  completely  shut  off  from 
all  America  by  the  single  State  of  New  York,  alien  from  them 


in  political  and  moral  life.  Every  Yankee  feels  his  coiititry 
bounded  by  the  British,  the  Irisli,  and  tlie  sou. 

In  adtlitioa  to  the  bomogeneousness  of  isolation,  the  New 
EnglanderSj  like  the  Northern  !St!otch,  have  the  advaut:ijfe8  of 
a,  bad  climate  and  a  miserable  soil  These  have  been  the  true 
agents  in  the  develojinient  of  the  energy,  the  skill,  and  forti- 
tude of  the  Yankee  people.  In  the  war,  for  instance,  it  was 
plain  that  the  children  of  the  poor  atid  ragged  North-eastern 
States  were  not  the  men  to  be  beaten  by  the  lotus-eaters  of 
Louisiana  when  they  were  doing  battle  for  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  religious  cauae, 

Otie  eifect  of  the  poverty  of  soil  with  which  Now  England 
is  aftlieted  has  been  that  her  sons  have  wandered  from  end  to 
end  of  the  known  world,  engaged  in  every  trade,  and  succeed- 
ing in  all.  Sometimes  there  is  in  their  imgratiotis  a  religious 
side.  Mormonigm,  although  it  now  draws  its  forces  from 
Great  Britain,  was  founded  in  New  England,  At  Brindisi,  on 
my  way  home,  I  met  three  Yankees  returning  from  a  Maine 
rolony  lately  founded  at  Jaffa,  in  expectation  of  the  fulfillment 
of  prophecy,  and  destruction  of  the  Mohammedan  rule.  For 
the  moment  they  are  intriguing  for  a  firman  from  the  very 
Government  upon  the  coming  fall  of  which  all  their  expecta- 
tions have  been  based,  and  these  fierce  fanatics  are  making 
tnoney  by  managing  a  hotoL  One  of  them  told  me  that  the 
Jaffa  colony  is  a  "  rcltgio-comraercial  speculation." 

New  England  Yankees  are  not  always  so  filled  with  the 
Puritan  spirit  as  to  reject  unlawful  means  of  money-making. 
Even  the  Massachusetts  common  schools  and  jirim  Connecti- 
cut meeting-houses  turn  out  their  black  sheep  into  the  world. 
At  Centre  Harbor,  in  New  Hampshire,  I  met  with  an  example 
of  the  "Yankee  apa\v^l  "  in  a  Maine  man — a  shrewd,  sailor- 
looking  fellow.  He  was  sitting  next  me  at  the  table-d'hote, 
and  asked  me  to  take  a  glass  of  his  champagne.  I  declined, 
liut  chatted,  and  let  out  that  I  was  a  Ilritislier. 

"I  was  subject  to  your  Government  once  for  sixteen 
months,"  my  neighbor  said. 

"Really!     Where?" 

"  Sierra  Leone.  I  was  a  prisoner  there.  And  very  Jucky 
too." 

"  AVHiy  so  ?"  I  asked. 
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"^'Becansc,  if  the  Amorican  Government  hud  caught  rae, 
they  wuuUl  have  huuged  me  for  a  pi  rule.  But  J  tcasn^t  a  pi- 
rate'" 

With  overgreat  energy  I  struck  in,  "  Of  course  not." 

My  KEiGnuoii.  '■^J^o ;  Iicas  a  slaver^ 

Idling  among  the  hills  of  New  Ilampsfiire  and  the  lakes  of 
Maiue,1t  ia  impossible  for  a  stranger,  starting  free  from  preju- 
dice, not  to  end  by  loving  the  pious  people  of  New  England, 
for  he  "nill  see  that  there  coidd  he  no  severer  blow  to  the  cause 
of  fi'ecdoni  throughout  the  world  than  the  loss  by  them  of  an 
influence  upon  i^merican  life  and  thought  which  has  been  one 
of  unmixed  good.     Still,  New  England  in  not  iVmerica. 
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Theee  is  not  in  the  world  a  nobler  outlook  than  that  from 
off  the  terrace  at  Quebec.  You  stand  upon  a  rock  overhang- 
ing city  and  riverjand  look  down  upon  the  guard-ship's  miists. 
Acre  upon  acre  of  timber  comes  floating  down  the  stream 
above  the  city,  the  Canadian  songs  just  reaching  yon  upon 
the  heights  ;  and  beneath  yuu  nre  ileeLs  of  great  ships,  English, 
German,  French,  ami  Dutch,  embarking  the  timber  from  the 
floating-docks.  The  starsj  and  stripes  are  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Such  are  the  distances  in  North  America,  that  liere,  farther 
from  the  sea  than  is  any  city  in  Europe  west  of  Moscow,  we 
have  a  sea-port  town,  with  gun-boat  and  three-decker,  murning 
and  evening  guns,  and  bars  of  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  to  mark 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  port. 

The  St.  Lawrence  runs  in  a  chasm  in  a  flat  table -land, 
through  which  some  earlier  Niagara  seems  to  have  cut  for  it 
a  way.  Some  of  the  tributaries  are  in  sight,  aU  falling  from  a 
cliff  into  the  deep  still  river.  In  the  distance,  seaward,  a  sil- 
ver ribbon  on  the  rock  represents  the  grand  Falls  of  Montmo- 
renci.  Long  villages  of  whit-e  tiny  cots  straggle  along  the 
roads  that  radiate  from  the  city ;  the  great  black  cross  of  the 
French  parish  church  showing  reverently  from  all. 
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On  the  north  the  eye  reaches  to  the  rngged  outlines  of  the 
Lanrcntian  range,  composed  of  tlie  oldest  mountains  in  the 
world,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  Lake  St.  Charles,  full  of  fiord 
like  northern  beaut)',  where  at  a  later  time  I  learned  to  paddle 
the  Indian  canoe  of  birch-bark. 

Leaving  the  citadel,  we  are  at  once  in  the  European  Middle 
Ages.  Gates  and  posterns,  cranky  steps  that  led  up  to  lofty 
gabled  houses,  with  sharp  French  roofs  of  burnished  tin,  like 
those  of  Lifege;  processions  of  the  Host;  altars  decked  with 
flowors  ;  statues  of  the  Virgin,  sabots,  blouses ;  and  the  scarlet 
of  the  British  iitiostnen — all  these  are  seen  in  narrow  streets 
and  markets,  that  are  graced  with  many  a  Colentin  lace  cap, 
and  all  within  forty  miles  of  the  doivn-cast  Yankee  State  of 
Maine.     It  is  not  far  from  N'ow  England  to  Old  France.     . 

Quebec  Lower  Town  w  verj'  like  St.  Peter  Port  in  Guem-  ' 

Bey.  Norman-French  inhabitants,  guarded  by  British  troops, 
step-built  streets,  thronged  frnit-mavket,  and  citadel  upon  a  ] 

rock,  frowning  down  upon  the  quays,  are  alike  in  eadu     A  ' 

sliglit  knowledge  of  the  Upper  Normandy  patois  is  not  with-  'j 

out  its  use ;  it  procured  me  an  offer  of  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  ' 

an  old  kahitante  on  board  one  of  the  river-boats.  Her  gesture 
was  worthy  of  tlio  anclen  regime. 

There  has  been  no  dying-out  of  the  race  among  the  French 
Canadians.     Thejt  number  twenty  times  the  thousands  that  « 

they  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  American  soil  has  loft 
their  physical  type,  religion,  language,  laws,  and  habits  abso- 
lutely untouched.  They  herd  together  iu  their  rambling  villa- 
ges, dance  to  the  fiddle  after  mass  on  Sundays  as  gayly  as  once 
did  their  Norman  sires,  and  keep  up  the  fleur-de-lis  and  the 
memory  of  Montcalm,  More  French  than  the  French  are  the 
Lower  Canadiarf  habitants. 

Not  only  here,  but  everywhere,  a  French  "  dependency"  is 
France  transported;  not  a  double  of  the  Frftnce  to-day,  but  a 
mummy  of  the  France  of  the  time  of  the  "  colony's  "  founda- 
tion. In  Saigon,  you  find  Impcnal  France ;  here,  the  France 
of  Louis  Quatorze.  The  Englishman  founds  everywhere  a 
New  England — new  in  thought  as  in  soil;  the  Frenchman 
carries  with  him  to  California,  to  Japan,  an  undying  recollec- 
tion of  the  Pnlais  Royal.  In  San  Francisco  there  lives  a  grenf 
French  ea]>italist,  who,  since  1 840,  has  been  the  originator  of 
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erery  encces.sfwl  Califomian  speculation.  He  can  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  and  his  greatest  pleasure,  in  a  countiy  of 
fruits  and  wine,  is  ta  bid  bis  old  French  eervaut  assure  him, 
upon  honor,  that  his  whole  dessert,  from  his  claret  to  his  olives, 
has  been  brought  for  liirn  from  France.  There  is  inuch  in  the 
colonizing  instinct  of  our  race,  but  sonieihin«,%  pGrh:i|»s,  in  the 
consideration  that  the  Eugliah  are  hardly  happy  euough  at 
home  to  be  always  looking  back  to  what  tliey  have  left  in  the 
Old  Country, 

There  is  about  this  Old  F  ance  something  of  Dutch  sleepi- 
ness and  couteut.  There  is,  indeed,  some  bustle  in  the  market- 
place, where  the  gi"and  old  dames  in  snowy  caps  sit  selling 
plums  and  pears ;  there  is  much  singing  made  over  the  lading 
of  the  timber-ships  ;  there  are  rafts  in  hundreds  gliding  down 
the  river  ;  old  French  carts  in  dozeus,  croaking  and  wheeziug 
on  their  hiuibering  Avny  to  town,  with  much  cracking  of  whips 
and  chjpperiug  of  wooden  jshoes.  Ail  these  tilings  there  are, 
but  then  there  are  these  and  more  in  Dol,  and  Quimper,  and 
Jlorlaix — in  all  th'ise  towns  which  in  Europe  come  nearest  to 
Old  France.  There  is  rpiiet  bustle,  subdued  trade,  prosperity 
deep,  not  noisy  ;  but  t}ie  life  is  sleepy  ;  the  rafts  float,  and  are 
not  tugged  nor  rowed ;  the  old  Norman  horses  seem  to  draw 
the  still  older  carts  without  an  effort,  and  the  very  boys  wear 
noisy  shoes  against  their  will,  and  make  a  clatter  simply  be- 
cause they  can  not  help  it. 

In  such  a  scene  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  British 
troops  are  here  em[iloyed  as  guardians  of  the  only  true  French 
cohmy  in  the  world  agaiust  the  inroads  of  the  English  race. 
"  Nos  institutions,  uotre  langue,  nos  lois,"  is  the  motto  of  the 
habitants.  Their  newspapers  are  filled  with  Church  celebra- 
tions, village  fetes,  speeches  of  "M.  le  Cure"  at  the  harvest 
home,  amiouncementts  by  (he  "  scberif,"  speech  of  M»  Cartier 
at  the  consecration  of  MouseigneurLaroque,  bJessiags  of  bells, 
of  ships ;  but  of  life,  nothing — of  mention  of  what  is  passing 
in  America,  not  a  woril.  One  corner  is  given  to  the  world 
outside  America :  "  Empnmt  Pontifical,  Emifssion  Aniericaine, 
quatrc  millions  de  piastres,"  heads  a  solid  column  of  holy 
finance.     The  pulse-beat  of  the  Continent  finds  no  echo  here. 

It  is  not  only  in  pohtical  affairs  that  there  is  a  want  of  en- 
ergy in  French  or  Lower  Canada ;  in  journeying  from  Port- 
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lurid  to  Quebec,  the  moment  the  frontier  wa»  passed  we  seem- 
ed to  havo  iiomc  from  a  land  of  life  to  one  of  death.  No  more 
bustling  vdllages,  no  more  keen-eyed  farniei's :  a  fog  of  uuen- 
terprise  hang  over  the  land  j  roads  were  wanting,  houses  rude, 
swamps  uudraiued,  fields  uuweeded,  plains  untilled. 

If  the  eastern  towrishipfi  and  con  tit  ry  round  Quebee  are  a 
wilderness,  they  are  not  a  desert.  The  country  on  the  Sague- 
nay  is  both.  At  Quebec  in  summer  it  is  hot — musquitocs  are 
not  unknown :  even  at  Tadousac,  where  the  Saguenay  flows 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  there  is  sunlight  as  strong  as  that  of 
Paris.  Once  in  the  northern  liver,  all  is  cold,  gloomy,  arctic — 
no  house,  no  boat,  no  sign  of  m.an'8  existence,  no  beasts,  no 
birds,  although  the  St,  Lawrence  swarms  with  duck  and  loons. 
The  river  is  a  straight,  cold,  black  fiord,  walled  in  by  tremen- 
dous cliffs,  which  go  sheer  down  into  depths  to  which  theii* 
height  above  water  is  as  nothing;  two  walls  of  rock,  and  a 
l>ath  of  ice-cold,  inky  water.  Fish  there  are,  seal  and  salmon 
^that  is  all.  The  "  whales  and  porpoises,"  which  are  adver- 
tised by  the  Tadousac  folk  as  certain  to  "  disport  themselves 
daily  in  front  of  the  hotel,*'  arc  never  to  be  seen  in  this  earth- 
crack  of  the  Saguenay. 

The  cold  for  summer  was  intense ;  nowhere  in  the  world 
does  the  limit  of  ever-frozen  ground  come  so  far  south  as  in 
the  longitude  of  the  Saguenay.  At  night  we  had  a  wonderful 
display  of  northern  lights.  A  white  colnnm,  towering  to  the 
mid-skies,  rose,  died  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  broad  white 
clouds,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  and  sending  streamers 
northward.  Suddenly  there  shot  wp  three  fresh  silvery  col- 
umns in  the  north,  north-west,  and  north-east,  on  which  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  danced  and  played.  After  moonrise,  the 
whole  seemed  gradually  to  fade  away. 

At  Ha-ha  Bay,  the  heiul  of  navigation,  I  found  a  fnr-bny- 
ing  station  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  but  that  associa- 
tion has  enough  to  answer  for  without  being  charged  with  the 
desolation  of  the  Saguenay.  The  company  has  not  here,  as 
upon  the  lied  Ktver,  sacrificed  colonists  to  minks  jmd  silver- 
foxes.  There  is  something  more  bligliting  than  a  monopoly 
that  oppresses  Lower  Canada.  As  I  returned  to  Quebec,  the 
boat  that  I  was  aboard  touched  at  St.  Paschal,  now  called  Ki- 
viere  du  Loup,  the  St.  Lawrence  terminus  of  the  Gi'aud  Tnink 
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line ;  \re  fonnri  there  immense  wharves,  and  plenty  of  hells  ami 
crosseSj  but  uot  a  aiDglc  skip,  great  or  smalL  Kvtu  iu  Vir- 
ginia I  had  seen  notbing  mare  disheartening. 

North  of  the  St.  Lawrence  religion  is  made  to  play  as  active 
a  part  in  j»olitio.s  as  in  the  landscape.  Lower  Canada,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  Frencli,  and  Catholic  ;  LTpper  Canada  is  Scotch, 
and  Presbj^erian,  thoirgh  the  EpiscopaUans  are  Btrong  in 
wealth,  and  the  Irish  Catholics  iu  nvxmbers, 

Had  the  Catholics  been  united,  they  might,  since  the  fusion 
of  the  two  Canadiis,  have  governed  the  whole  country :  as  it 
is,  the  Irish  and  French  neither  worship  nor  vote  together, 
and  of  late  the  Scotch  have  had  nearly  their  oivn  way. 

Finding  themselves  steadily  lofiing  ground,  the  French 
threw  in  their  lot  with  the  scheme  for  the  confederation  of 
the  provinces,  and  their  elergy  took  up  the  cause  with  a  zeal 
whicli  they  justified  to  their  flocks  by  pointing  out  that  the 
aitornativo  was  aimexatiou  to  America,  and  possible  confisca- 
tion of  the  Church  lands. 

Confederation  of  the  provinces  means  separation  of  the  Can- 
^-adas,  which  regain  each  its  Parliament ;  and  the  French  CatJi- 
olics  begin  to  hojjo  that  the  Irish  of  Upper  Canada,  now  that 
they  are  less  completely  oversiiaded  by  the  more  numerous 
French,  will  again  act  with  their  co-religionists :  the  Catholic 
vot«  in  the  new  confederation  will  be  nearly  half  the  whole. 
In  Toronto,  however,  the  Fenians  are  strong,  and  even  in 
fJIontreal  their  2)resence  is  not  unknown:  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  whole  of  the  Canadian  Irish  arc  not  disaffected. 
The  Irish  of  the  chief  city  have  their  Irish  priests,  their  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Patrick,  whUo  the  French  have  theirs  upon  the 
Place  d'Armes.  The  want  of  union  may  save  the  dominion 
from  the  e^t-ablishment  of  Catholicism  as  a  State  Cluirch. 

The  confederation  of  our  provinces  was  necessary,  if  Brit- 
ish North  America  was  to  have  a  chance  for  life ;  but  it  can 
not  be  said  to  be  accomplished  while  British  Columbia  and 
the  Red  River  tract  are  not  included.  To  give  Canada  an 
outlet  on  one  side  is  something,  but  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  is  a  small  matter  by  the  side  of  communication  at 
once  with  Atlantic  and  Pacific  through  British  territory.  We 
shall  soon  have  railways  from  Halifax  to  Lake  Superior,  and 
thence  to  the  Pacific  is  but  16U0  miles.     It  is  true  that  the  line 
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is  far  north,  and  exposed  to  heavy  snows  and  bitter  cold ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  Bupitlicd  with  wood,  and,  if  it 
possesses  no  such  fertile  tracts  as  that  of  Kansas  and  Colo- 
rado, it  at  least  escapes  the  frightful  wilds  of  Bitter  Creek  and 
Miracle  Plains. 

We  are  now  even  left,  in  doubt  how  long  wo  shall  coutinue 
to  possess  so  much  as  a  route  across  the  continent  on  paper. 
Since  the  cession  of  Russian  America  to  the  United  States,  a 
map  of  North  America  has  been  published  in  which  the  name 
of  the  great  republic  sprawls  across  the  continent  from  Behr- 
ing's  Straits  to  Mexico,  with  the  "  E  "  in  "  United  "  ominously 
near  Vaucouver's  Island,  and  the  "T"  actually  planted  upon 
British  territory.  If  we  take  up  the  Uritish  Columbian^  we 
find  the  citizens  of  the  niaiu-land  portion  of  the  provinces 
proposing  to  sell  the  island  for  twenty  million  dollars  to  the 
States, 

Settled  chiefly  by  Americana  from  Oregon  and  CfJ^ifomia, 
and  situated,  for  purposes  of  re-enforcement,  immigration, 
and  supply,  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
miles  from  home,  the  British  Pacific  colonies  can  hardly  be 
considered  strong  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  :  we  have 
here  the  reductio  aclahsurdiini  of  home  goverament. 

Our  hindering  trade  by  tolerating  the  presence  of  two  sets 
of  custom-houses  and  two  sets  of  coins  between  Halifax  and 
Lake  Superior,  was  less  absurd  than  our  altogether  jirevent- 
ing  its  existence  now.  Under  a  so-called  confederation  of  our 
American  possessions,  we  have  left  a  country  the  size  of  civ- 
ilized Europe,  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  United  States — lying, 
too,  upon  tbe  track  of  commerce  and  high-road  to  China — to 
be  despotically  governed  by  a  company  of  traders  in  skins 
and  peltries,  and  to  remain  as  long  as  it  so  pleases  them  in 
the  dead  stillness  and  desertion  needed  to  insure  the  presence 
of  fiir-bearing  beasts, 

"Red  River"  should  be  a  second  Minnesota,  Halifax  a 
second  Liverpool,  Earpiimault  a  second  San  Francisco ;  but 
double  government  has  done  its  work,  and  the  outposts  of 
the  line  of  trade  are  already  in  American,  not  British  hands. 
The  gold  mines  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  coal  mines  and  forests  of 
British  Cohimbia,  are  owned  in  New  England  and  New  York, 
and  the  Californians  are  expecting  the  proclamation  of  an 
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American  territorial  government  in  the  capital  of  Vancouv- 
er's  Islajid. 

As  Montana  becomes  peopled  up,  we  shall  hear  of  the  "col- 
onization "  of  Red  River  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  such 
as  preceded  the  lioistiuc;  of  the  "  lone  star ""  in  Texas,  and  tJie 
"  bear  Hag  "  in  California,  by  Fremont ;  and  resistance  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  wiU  neither  be  possible,  nor,  iu  the 
interests  of  civilization,  desirable. 

Even  supposing  a  great  popular  awakening  upon  Colonial 
questions,  and  the  deHtructitni  of  the  Hudson'8  Bay  monop- 
oly, we  never  could  make  the  Canadian  dominion  Btrong. 
With  the  addition  of  Columbia  and  Red  River,  British 
America  would  hardly  be  as  powerful  or  populous  as  the 
two  north-western  States  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  or  the  single 
State  of  New  York — one  out  of  forty-five.  "  Help  us  for 
ten  years,  and  then  we^'ll  help  ourselves,"  the  Canadiaus  say ; 
"  help  us  to  become  ton  millions,  and  then  we  will  stand 
alone ;"  but  this  becoming  ten  millions  is  not  such  an  easy 
thing. 

The  ideas  of  most  of  us  as  to  the  size  of  the  British  terri- 
tories are  derived  from  maps  of  North  Americftj  made  upon 
Mercator's  projection,  which  are  gi'ossly  out  in  high  latitudes, 
though  correct  at  the  equator.  The  Canadas  are  made  to  ap- 
pear at  least 'twice  their  proper  size,  and  such  gigantic  "pro- 
portions are  given  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Hudson  terri- 
tory that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  in  a  counti-y  so  vast 
there  must  be  some  little  value.  The  true  size  is  no  more 
shown  upon  the  map  than  is  the  nine-months'  winter. 

To  Upper  Canada,  which  is  no  bad  country,  it  is  not  for 
lack  of  asking  that  jwpulatiou  fails  to  come.  Admirably-exe- 
cuted gazettes  give  the  fullest  information  about  the  British 
possessions  in  the  most  glowing  of  terms ;  offices  and  agencies 
arc  established  in  Liverpool,  London,  Cork,  Londonderry,  and 
a  dozen  other  cities ';  Government  immigration  agents  and  in- 
formation-offices are  to  be  found  in  every  town  in  Canada ; 
the  Government  emigrant  is  looked  after  in  health,  comfort, 
and  religion  ;  directions  of  the  fullest  kind  are  gi\'en  him  in 
the  matters  of  money,  clothes,  tools,  luggage ;  Canada,  he  is 
told  by  the  Government  papers,  possesses  perfect  religious, 
political,  and  social  freedom ;  British  subjects  8t^?p  at  once 
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into  (he  possession  of  political  rights ;  the  winter  is  bQt  brac- 
iuj^,  tho  climatti  tUt!  hfaltlilL'St  in  the  world.  Millions  of  acre* 
of  surveyed  Crown  laada  are  contimiaUy  ia.the  market.  To 
one  who  knows  whftt  the  northern  forests  are  there  is  perhaps 
»oraetliinig  of  satire  ia  the  Btatement  that  "  there  is  generally 
on  Crown  lands  an  unlimited  suj)]>ly  of  the  best  fuel."  What 
of  that,  however  ?  The  intending  emigrant  knows  nothing  of 
the  struggle  with  tho  woods,  and  fuel  is  fuel  in  Old  England. 
The  raining  of  the  precious  metals,  the  fisheries,  petroleum, 
all  are  open  to  the  settler — let  liira  but  come.  Reading  these 
documents,  we  can  only  rub  our  eyes,  and  wonder  how  it  is 
that  human  selfishness  allows  the  Canadian  officials  to  disclose 
tho  wonders  of  their  El  Dorado  to  the  outer  world,  and  invite 
all  men  to  share  bledbings  which  we  should  have  expected 
tbeni  to  keep  aa  a  close  preserve  for  themselves  and  tlieir 
nearest  and  dearest  fiienda.  Taxation  in  the  States,  the  im- 
migrants are  told,  is  five  and  a  half  times  what  it  is  in  Cana- 
ada,  two  and  a  half  times  the  English  rate.  Laborers  by 
the  thousand,  merchants  and  farmers  Ly  the  score,  are  said  to 
be  flocking  into  Canada  to  avoi<l  the  taxation  of  the  Tiadi- 
oals,  The  average  duration  of  life  in  Canada  is  37  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  the  States.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts, 
only  twenty  or  two-and-twenty  thousand  immigrants  come  to 
Canada  for  three  hundred  thousand  that  flock  artnually  to  the 
States,  and  of  the  former  many  thousands  do  but  pass  through 
on  their  way  to  the  Gre^it  West.  Of  the  twenty  thousand 
who  land  at  Quebec  in  eacli  year,  but  four  and  a  half  thou- 
sand remain  a  year  in  Canada ;  and  there  are  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  persons  born  in  British  America  now  natunilized  in 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  passage  of  the  immigrants  to  the  Westem  States  is 
not  for  want  of  warning.  The  Canadian  Government  adver- 
tise every  Coloradan  duel,  every  lynching  in  Montana,  every 
Opposition  speech  in  Kansas,  by  w^ay  of-  teaching  the  immi- 
grants to  respect  the  comitry  of  which  they  are  about  to  be- 
come free  citizens. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  these  strange  statements  are 
not  harmless — not  harmless  to  Canada,  I  mean.  The  Pro- 
vincial Government,  by  these  publications,  seems  to  confess 
to  the  world  that  Canada  can  live  oiUy  by  running  down  the 
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great  republic.  Canadian  sympathy  for  the  robellion  tcntls  to 
make  ua  think  that  thy  Nortliern  stutesmen  must  not  only 
share  in  our  Old-worhl  confusion  of  the  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  must  be  sadly  short-sighted  into  the  bargain.  It 
is  only  by  their  position  that  they  are  blinded,  for  few  coun- 
trius  have  abler  men  than  Sir  Jainos  Macdonald,  or  sounder 
statesmen  than  Cartier  or  Gait ;  but,  like  men  standing  on  the 
edge  of  a  cliff,  Canadian  statesmen  ai-e  always  wanting  to 
jump  ofif.  Had  Great  Britain  left  tliem  to  their  own  devices, 
we  should  have  bad  war  with  America  in  the  spring  of  1866. 

The  position  of  Canada  is  itn  many  ways  anomalous:  of 
the  two  chief  stctious  of  our  race — that  in  Britain  and  that 
in  America — the  hitter  is  again  split  in  twain,  and  one  division 
governed  from  across  the  Atlantic.  For  eucb  government 
there  is  no  pretext,  except  the  wishes  of  the  governed,  who 
gain  by  the  connection  men  for  thou*  defense,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  their  spite  for  their  neighbors  at  our  ex- 
pense. Those  who  ask  why  a  connection  so  oue-sided,  80  op- 
posed to  the  best  interests  of  our  race,  should  be  suffered  to 
continue,  are  answered,  now  that  the  argument  of  *'  prestige  " 
is  given  up,  that  the  Canadians  are  byal,  and  that  they  hate 
the  Americans,  to  whom,  were  it  not  for  us,  they  must  inevi- 
tably fall.  Tliat  the  Canadians  hate  the  Americans  can  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  spend  Ijlood  and  treasure  in  protecting 
them  against  the  consequences  of  their  hate.  The  world 
shoidd  have  passed  the  time  when  local  dislikes  can  be  suffer- 
e<l  to  affect  our  policy  toward  tho  other  sections  of  our  race; 
but  even  were  it  otherwise,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  twelve  thou- 
satul  British  troops,  or  a  royal  standard  hoisted  at  Ottawa,  can 
protect  a  frontier  of  two  tlionsand  nailes  in  lcn_g1.h  from  a  na- 
tion of  five-and-thirty  millions.  CaJiada,  pei'haps,  can  defend 
herself,  but  wo  most  certainly  can  not  defend  her :  we  pro- 
voke much  more  than  we  assist. 

As  for  Canadian  "  loyalty,"  it  appears  to  consist  merely  of 
hatred  toward  America ;  for  while  we  were  fighting;  China 
and  conquering  the  rulers  of  Japan,  that  we  might  spread  free 
trade,  our  loyal  colonists  of  Canada  set  upon  our  goo<ls  pro- 
tective duties  of  20  per  cent,  which  they  have  now  in  some 
degree  removed,  only  that  they  may  get  into  their  hands  the 
smuggling  trade  carried  on  in  breach  of  the  laws  of  our  ally, 
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their  neighbor.  We  might,  at  least,  fairly  insist  that  the  con- 
nection should  cease,  unless  Canada  will  entirely  remove  her 
dutiea. 

At  bottom  it  wouM  seera  as  though  no  one  gained  by  the 
retention  of  our  hold  on  Canada-  Were  she  independent,  her 
borders  would  never  agiiin  be  wasted  by  Fenian  hordes,  and 
she  \vould  escape  the  terrible  danger  of  being  the  battle-field 
in  which  European  qnarrels  are  fought  out,  Canada  once  re- 
publican, the  Monroe  doctrine  would  be  satisfied,  and  its  moat 
violent  partisans  would  cease  to  advocate  tlie  adoi>tion  of 
other  than  moral  means  to  merge  her  territories  in  the  Union. 
An  independent  Canada  wouhl  not  long  delay  the  railway 
across  the  continent  to  Puget  Sound,  which  a  British  bureau 
calls  impossible.  England  would  be  relieved  from  the  fear  of 
a  certain  defeat  by  America  in  the  event  of  war^a  fear  al- 
ways harmful,  oven  %vhen  war  seems  most  unlikely  ; — relieved, 
too,  from  the  cost  of  such  panics  as  those  of  1861  and  1866. 

Did  Canada  stand  alone,  no  offense  that  she  could  give 
America  would  be  likely  to  unite  all  sections  of  that  country 
in  an  attempt  to  conquer  her ;  while,  on  tlie  other  liand,  such 
atj  attempt  would  be  resisted  to  the  death  by  an  arraed  and 
brave  people  four  nulMons  strong.  As  it  is,  any  offense  to- 
ward America  committed  by  our  agents,  at  any  place  or  time, 
or  arising  out  of  the  continual  changes  of  policy  and  of  min- 
istry in  Great  Britain,  united  to  the  standing  offense  of  main- 
taining the  monarchical  principle  in  North  America,  will  bring 
upon  unhappy  Canada  the  whole  American  nation,  indignant 
in  some  cause,  just,  or  seeming  just,  and  to  bo  met  by  a  peo- 
ple deceived  into  putting  their  trust  in  a  few  regiments  of 
British  troops,  sufficient  at  the  most  to  hold  Quebec,  and  to 
be  backed  by  re-enforcements  which  could  never  come  in  time, 
did  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  so  much  as  permit  their 
sailing. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  history  there  is  nothing  stranger 
than  the  narrowness  of  mind  that  has  led  us  to  .see  in  Canada 
a  piece  of  England,  and  in  America  a  hostile  country.  There 
are  more  sons  of  Britisli  subjects  in  America  than  in  Canada, 
by  far  j  and  the  American  looks  upon  the  Old  Country  wnili 
a  pride  ttiat  can  not  be  shared  by  a  man  who  looks  to  her  to 
pay  his  soldiei-s. 
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The  inrlependencf!  of  Canada  wonid  put  an  immediate  end 
to  much  of  the  American  jealousy  of  Great  Britain — a  consid- 
eration wliich  of  itself  shoidd  outweigh  any  claim  to  pi'otec- 
tiou  which  the  Canadians  can  hai'e  on  us.  The  position  which 
we  have  to  set  before  us  in  our  extertial  dealings  is,  tliat  we 
are  no  more  fellow-cotuitrymcn  of  the  Canadians  than  of  the 
Americans  of  the  Xorth  or  West.    « 

Tho  capital  of  the  new  dominion  is  to  be  Ottawa,  known 
as  "Hole  in  the  Woods"  among  tho  friends  of  Toronto  and 
Montreal^  and  once  called  Bytown.  It  consistfj  of  the  huge 
Parliamentrhouse,  the  trovemmcnt  printing-office,  some  house- 
less wildernesses  meant  for  streets,  and  the  hotel  where  the 
mendjers  of  the  Legislature  "  bonrd."  Such  was  the  senato- 
rial throng  at  the  moment  of  my  visit  that  we  were  thrust  into 
a  detached  building  made  of  half-iru-h  planks,  with  wide 
openings  between  tho  boards;  and  as  the  French  Canadian 
members  were  excited  about  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gait,  in- 
describable chattering  and  bawling  filled  tlie  house. 

The  view  from  the  Pitrliament  House  is  even  more  thor- 
oughly Canadian  than  that  from  the  terrace  at  Quebec — a  view 
of  a  land  of  rapids,  of  pine  forests,  and  of  lumberers'  homes, 
fuU  of  character,  but  somewhat  bleak  and  dreary;  even  on 
tho  hottest  summer's  day  it  tells  of  winter  fitorais  past  and  to 
come.  On  the  far  left  are  the  island-filled  reaches  of  the  Up- 
per Ottawa  ;  nearer,  the  roaring  Chaudiere  Falls,  a  mile  across 
— a  mile  of  walls  of  water,  of  sudden  shoots,  of  jots  of  spray. 
From  the  "  caldron  "  itself,  into  which  we  can  hardly  see,  rises 
a  column  of  rainbow-tinted  mist,  backed  by  distant  ranges  and 
black  woods,  now  fast  falling  before  the  settler's  axe.  Below 
you  is  the  river,  swift,  and  coTered  with  cream-like  foam ;  on 
the  right,  a  gorge — the  mouth  of  the  Rideau  Canal. 

VVTien  surveyed  from  the  fittest  points,  the  Chaudiere  is 
but  little  behind  Niagara;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whetber  in 
any  fall  there  is  that  which  can  be  called  sidilimity.  Natural 
causes  are  too  evident :  water,  rushing  to  find  its  level,  falls 
from  a  ledge  of  rock.  How  different  from  a  atorm  upon  the 
coast,  or  from  a  September  sunset,  where  the  natural  causes 
are  so  remote  that  you  can  bring  yourself  almost  to  see  the 
immediate  hand  of  God.  It  is  excusable  hi  Americans,  who 
have  no  sea-coast  worthy  of  the  name,  to  talk  of  Niagara  as 
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the  pcrfeetinn  of  the  sublimp  :  but  it  is  strange  that  a  people* 
who  have  Jiirling  Gap  liud  Bantry  Bay  should  allow  them- 
selves to  be  led  by  euch  a  cry. 

Niagara  has  one  beauty  in  which  it  is  unapproached  by  the 
great  Chauditjre:  the  awesomo  slowuess  with  which  the  deep- 
;^rL't'u  Hood,  in  the  centre  of  the  Horse-shoe  Falls,  rolis  rather 
than  plunges  into  the  gij|f. 


Cm\PTER  VII. 
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From  the  gloom  of  Buffalo,  the  smoke,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the 
dirt  of  Pittsburg,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  escape  as  soon  as 
might  be,  even  had  not  the  death  from  cholera  of  240  persons 
in  a  single  day  of  my  visit  at  the  "  Queen  City  "  warned  me 
to  fly  north.  From  a  stricken  town,  with  its  gutters  full  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  fires  buniing  in  the  public  streets,  to 
green  Michigan,  was  a  grateful  eliange  ;  but  I  was  full  of  sor- 
row at  leaving  that  richest  and  Enost  lovely  of  all  States — 
Ohio.  Tlrero  is  a  charm  in  the  park-like  beauty  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela  Valley,  dotted  with  vines  and  orchards,  that  noth- 
ing in  Eastern  America  can  rival.  The  absence  at  once  of 
stumps  in  the  corn-fields,  and  of  untilled  or  nnfciiced  land, 
gives  the  "  Buckeye  State "  a  look  of  age  that  none  of  the 
"  old  Eastern  States "  can  show.  In  com,  In  meadow,  in 
timber-land,  Oliio  stands  alone.  Her  Indian  corn  exceeds  in 
richness  tiiat  of  any  other  State  ;  she  has  ample  stores  of  iron, 
and  coal  is  worked  upon  the  surface  in  e\ery  Alleghany  auI- 
ley.  Wool,  wine,  hops,  tobacco,  all  are  raised ;  her  Catawba 
has  inspired  poems.  Every  river-side  is  clothed  with  groves 
of  oak,  of  hickory,  of  sugar-maple,  of  sycamore,  of  poplar,  and 
of  buckeye.  But,  as  I  saiil,  the  change  to  the  Michigan  prairie 
was  full  of  a  delightful  relief ;  it  was  Iloilaud  after  the  Rhine, 
London  after  Paris. 

^\^here  men  grow  tall  there  will  maize  grow  tall,  is  a  goo<l 
sound  iTile:  limestone  makes  both  bone  and  straw.  The 
North-western  States,  inhabited  by  giant  men,  are  the  chosen 
home  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  of  plants,  the  maize — 
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in  America  called  "  corn."  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  rail- 
way traek,  protected  not  even  by  a  fence  or  hedge,  runs 
through  the  towering  plants,  which  hide  all  prospect  aave  that 
of  their  own  green  pyramids.  Maize  feeds  the  people;  it 
feeds  the  cattle  and  the  Iwgs  that  they  exi^ort  to  feed  the 
cities  of  the  East ;  from  it  is  niade  yearly,  as  an  Ohio  farmer 
told  me,  "  whiaky  enough  to  float  the  ark.'^  Rice  is  not  more 
the  support  of  the  Chinese  than  maize  of  the  Americans. 

In  the  great  corn-iield  of  the  Nortli-wesl/eru  States  dwells 
a  people  without  a  history,  without  tradition,  busy  at  hewing 
out  of  the  forefil-trunks  codes  and  social  usages  of  its  own. 
The  Kansas  men  have  set  themselves  to  emancipating  %vomen ; 
the  *'  Wolverines,"  as  the  people  of  Michigan  are  called,  have 
turned  their  heads  to  education,  and  are  teaching  the  teachers 
upon  this  point. 

The  rapidity  with  wliich  intellectual  activity  ia  awakened 
in  the  West  is  inexplicable  to  the  people  of  New  England. 
While  you  are  adnuring  the  laws  of  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin, Boston  men  tell  you  that  the  resemblance  of  the  code  of 
Kansas  to  that  of  Connecticut  is  consequent  only  on  the  facf 
that  the  framers  of  the  former  possessed  a  copy  of  this  one 
New  England  code,  while  they  had  never  set  eyes  upon  the 
code  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  While  Yale  and 
Harvard  are  tiwing  in  vain  to  keep  pace  with  the  St:ite  uni- 
versities of  Michigan  and  Kansas,  you  will  meet  in  Lowell  and 
New  Haven  men  who  apply  an  old  Russian  story  to  the  West- 
ern colleges,  and  tell  you  that  their  professors  of  languages, 
when  asked  where  they  have  etudied,  reply  that  they  guess 
they  learned  to  read  and  write  in  Springfield. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  New  England  colleges  has 
been  to  reconcile  university  traditions  with  democracy ;  but 
in  the  Western  States  there  is  neither  reconcihation  nor  tradi- 
tion, though  uinversities  are  plenty.  Probably  the  most  dem- 
ocratic school  iu  the  whole  world  is  the  State  University  o^J 
Mit'higan,  sitiiate  at  Ann  Arbor,  near  Detroit.  It  is  cheap,  i 
large,  practical;  twelve  hmidred  studenta,  paying  only  the 
ten  dollars'  entrance  fee,  and  five  dollars  a  year  during  resi- 
dence, and  hving  where  they  can  in  the  little  town,  attend  the 
TTriiversity  to  be  prepared  to  enter  with  knowledge  and  reso- 
lution upon  the  affairs  of  their  future  life.     A  few  only  are 
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edncated  by  having  their  minds  unfolded  that  thcyjnay  be- 
come niaiiy-sided  men ;  but  ail  work  with  spirit,  and  with 
that  earnestness  which  is  seen  iu  the  Scotch  universities  at 
home.  The  war  with  crime,  the  war  with  sin,  the  war  with 
death — Law,  Theology,  Medicine — ^these  are  the  three  fore- 
most of  man's  employments;  to  these,  accordingly,  the  Uni- 
versity affords  her  chiefest  care,  and  to  one  of  these  the  stu- 
<lent,  his  entrance-examination  passed,  often  gives  his  entire 
time. 

These  things  are  democratic,  but  it  is  not  in  them  that  the 
eesential  democracy  of  the  University  is  to  be  seen.  There 
are  at  Michigan  no  honoi--lists,  no  classes  ui  our  sense,  no  or- 
ders of  merit,  no  competition.  A  man  tates,  or  does  not  take, 
a  certain  degree.  The  University  is  governed,  not  by  its 
members,  not  by  its  professors,  but  by  a  parliament  of  "  re- 
gents "  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  4he  State,  Such  are 
the  two  great  principles  of  the  democratic  University  of  the 
West. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  these  two  strange  departnres 
from  the  systems  of  older  miiversities  were  irregularities,  in- 
troduced to  meet  the  temporary  embarrassments  incidental  to 
educational  establishments  iu  young  States.     So  far  is  this 
,  from  being  the  case,  that,  as  I  saw  at  Cambridge,  the  clearest- 
1  sighted  men  of  the  older  colleges  of  America  are  trying  to  as- 
JBirailate  their  teaching  system  to  that  of  Michigan —at  least, 
I  in  the  one  point  of  the  absence  of  competition.     Tliey  assert 
that  toil  perfortne<l  under  the  excitement  of  a  fierce  struggle 
between  man  and  man  is  uuliealthy  work,  different  in  nature 
and  in  results  from  the  loving  labor  of  men  whose  hearts  are 
really  in  what  they  do :  toil,  in  short,  not  very  easily  distin- 
guishable froni  slave-labor. 

In  the  matter  of  the  absence  of  competition,  Michigan  is 
probably  but  returning  to  the  system  of  the  European  univer- 
sities of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  go\'ernment  by  other  tlian 
the  members  of  the  Uni^'ersity  is  a  still  stranger  scheme.  IL 
is  explained  when  we  look  to  tbe  sources  whence  the  funds  of 
the  University  are  drawn,  namely,  from  the  tax-payers  of  the 
State.  The  men  who  have  set  up  this  corporation  in  their 
midst,  and  who  tax  themselves  for  its  support,  can  not  be 
called  on,  as  they  say,  to  renounce  its  government  to  their 
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nominees,  professors  from  New  Engiandj  unconnected  with 
the  State,  men  of  one  idea,  often  quarrelsome,  soimetiraes 
"irreligious" — for  religious  points  have  been  contested  bit^ 
terly  in  the  Senate  of  Ann  Arbor.  There  is  mueh  truth  in 
these  statements  of  the  case,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
men  chosen  to  servo  aa  "  reirents  "  are  of  a  higher  iutelleotusil 
stamp  than  those  appointed  to  educational  offices  in  the  Can- 
adian backwoods.  A  report  was  put  into  my  hands  at  Ot- 
tawa, in  which  a  Superintendent  of  Instruction  writes  to  the 
Minister  of  Education,  that  he  had  advised  the  rate-payers  of 
Victoria  County  not  in  ftiture  to  elect  as  school  trustees  men 
who  can  not  read  or  write.  As  Michigan  grows  older,  she 
will,  perhaps,  seek  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  other  univer- 
sities in  this  matter  of  her  govemraent,  but  in  the  point  of 
absence  of  competitioa  she  is  likely  to  continue  firm. 

Even  here  some  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  competent 
school  directors ;  one  of  them  reported  31^  children  attending 
school.  Of  another  district  its  superintendent  reports:  "Con- 
duct of  scholars  about  the  same  as  that  of  'Young  America' 
in  general."  Some  of  the  superintendents  aim  at  jocosity,  and 
fihow  no  want  of  talent  in  themselves,  while  their  efforts  are 
to  demonstrate  its  deticicncy  among  the  boys.  The  superin- 
tendent of  Grattan  says,  in  answer  to  some  numbered  ques- 
tions :  "  Condition  good,  improvement  fair ;  for  one-fourth  of 
one-fourth  of  the  year  in  school,  and  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the 
time  at  play.  Male  teachers  most  successful  with  the  birch ; 
female,  with  Cupid's  darts.  School-houses  in  fair  whittling  or- 
der. Ai)2mratus:  shovel, none j  tongs, ditto;  poker, one.  Con- 
duct of  scholars  like  that  of  parents — good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
No  minister  in  town — sorry;  no  lawyer — good!"  The  super- 
intendents of  ManUus  township  report  that  Districts  1  and  2 
have  buildings  "  fit  (in  winter)  only  for  the  polar  bear,  wal- 
rus, reindeer,  Russian  sable,  or  Siberian  bat ;"  and  they  go 
on  to  say,  "  Our  children  read  every  thing,  from  Mr,  Noodle's 
Essays  on  Matrimony  to  Arteraus  Ward's  Lecture  on  First 
Principles  of  American  Government."  Another  report  from 
a  very  new  county  runs:  "  Snnday  -  schools  afford  a  little 
reading-matter  to  the  chUdreii.  Character  of  matter  most 
read — battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death."  A  third  states  that 
the  tciichers  are  meaidy  paid,  and  goes  on:  "If  the  teaching 
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is  no  better  than  the  pay,  it  must  be  like  the  soup  that  the 
rebels  gave  the  prisoners."  A  Buperinteiuieut,  reporting  that 
the  success  of  the  teachers  is  greater  thau  their  qnalificatious 
warrant,  says:  "The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ynnkeeish 
adaptability  of  even  Wolverines." 

After  :Ulj  it  is  hard  even  to  pass  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the 
Norlh-wcsteru  peo]tlc.  A  population  who  would  maintain 
scliools  on  such  a  footing  under  difficulties  apparently  ovcr- 
wliehuing  was  the  source  from  which  to  draw  Union  Volim- 
teers  such  as  those  Avho,  after  the  war,  returned  to  their  North- 
ern homes,  I  have  been  told,  shocked  and  astonished  at  the 
ignorance  and  debasement  of  the  Southern  whites. 

The  system  of  elective  studies  pursued  at  Michigan  is  one 
to  which  we  are  year  by  year  tending  in  the  English  univer- 
sitiesfl.  As  sciences  multiply  and  deepen,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  inxpossiblo  that  a  "  general  course"  system  can  produce 
men  fit  to  take  their  [»laces  in  the  world,  Cambridge  has  at- 
tempted to  set  up  both,  and,  giving  her  stutients  the  choice, 
bids  them  pursue  one  branch  of  study  with  a  view  to  honors, 
or  take  a  less-valued  degree  requiring  some  slight  proficiency 
in  many  things.  Michigan  denies  that  tJie  stimulus  of  honor 
examinations  should  be  coiuiected  with  the  elective  system. 
With  her,  men  iirst  graduate  in  science,  or  in  an  arts  degree, 
^ which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  English  "  poll,"  and 
len  pursue  l!ieir  elected  study  in  a  course  which  Icails  to  no 
university  distinction,  which  is  free  from  the  struggle  for  ]>lace 
and  honors.  These  objections  to  "  honors  "  rest  u}iou  a  more 
solid  foundatiou  than  a  mere  democratic  hatred  of  inequality 
of  man  and  man.  Repute  as  a  writer,  as  a  practitioner,  is  val- 
ued I>y  the  Aim  Arljor  man,  and  the  Woherines  do  not  follow 
the  Ephesians,  and  tell  men  who  excel  among  them  to  go  and 
excel  elsewhere.  The  Michigan  professors  say,  and  Dr. 
Hedges  bears  them  out,  that  a  far  higher  average  of  true  work 
and  real  knowledge  is  obtained  imder  this  system  of  independ- 
ent work  than  is  dreamed  of  in  colleges  where  competition 
rules.  "A  higher  average  "  is  all  they  say,  and  they  acknowl- 
edge frankly  that  there  i.s  here  and  there  asttident  to  be  found 
to  whom  competition  would  do  good.  As  a  rule,  they  tell  us, 
this  is  not  the  case.  TJtiliraited  battle  between  man  and  man 
for  place  is  sufficiently  the  bane  of  thy  world  not  to  be  made 
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the  cnrse  of  schools :  competition  breeds  every  evil  which  it 
is  the  aim  of  education,  the  dutj^  of  a  university,  to  suppress  : 
pale  faces  caused  by  excessive  toil,  feverish  excitement  thot 
jtrevents  true  work,  a  hatred  of  the  subject  on  which  the  toil 
is  apeut,  jealousy  of  boat  friends,  syatematio  depreciation  of 
meu'^s  talents,  rejection  of  all  reading  that  will  not  "pay," 
extreme  unhealthy  cultivation  of  memory,  general  degrada- 
tion of  labor — all  these  evils,  and  many  more,  ai'c  charged  upon 
the  competition  system.  Every  thing  that  our  professors 
have  to  say  of  *'  cram,"  these  American  thinkers  Jipply  to  com- 
petition.    Strange  doctrines  these  for  Young  America ! 

Of  the  practical  turn  which  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  in  the  university  of  a  bran-new  State  I  found  evidence  in 
the  regulation  which  prescribes  that  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  shall  not  be  conferred  as  a  matter  of  course  upon  gradu- 
ates of  three  years'  standing,  but  only  upon  such  as  have  pur- 
sued professional  or  general  scientific  studies  during  that  pe- 
riod. Even  in  these  caaes  an  examination  before  some  one  of 
the  faculties  is  required  for  the  Master's  degiee.  I  was  told 
that  for  the  Medical  degree  four  years  of  "  reputable"  pr.actice 
is  received  instead  of  certain  courses. 

In  her  special  and  selected  studies,  Michigan  is  as  merely 
practical  as  Swift's  University  of  Brobdmgnag ;  but,  standing 
far  above  the  ordinary  arts  or  science  courses,  there  is  a 
"  University  coarse  "  designed  for  those  who  have  already- 
taken  the  Bachelor's  degree.  It  ia  harder  to  say  what  this 
course  includes  ^than  what  it  does  not.  The  twenty  heads 
range  over  philology,  philosophy,  art,  and  science ;  there  ia  a 
branch  of  **  criticism,"  one  of  "  arts  of  design,"  one  of  "  fine 
arts."  Astronomy,  ethics,  and  Oriental  languages  are  all  em- 
braced in  a  scheme  brought  into  working  order  within  ten 
years  of  the  time  when  Michigan  was  a  wilderness,  and  the 
college-yard  an  Indian  himting-ground. 

Michigan  entered  upon  education- work  very  early  in  her 
history  as  a  State.  In  1850  her  Legislature  comniissioned  the 
Hon.  Ira  Mayhew  to  prepare  a  work  on  education  for  circula- 
tion throughout  America.  Her  progress  has  been  as  rapid  as 
her  start  was  good ;  her  natural  history  collection  is  already 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  America;  her  medical  school 
is  almost  unequalled,  and  «tudent8  flow  to  her  even  from  New 
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England  and  fronx  California,  while  from  New  York  she  draws 
a  hundred  men  a  year.  In  only  one  point  is  Ann  Arbor  any- 
where but  in  the  van  :  she  has  hitherto  followed  the  New  En- 
gland colleges  in  excluding  women.  The  State  University  of 
Kansas  has  not  shown  the  same  exclusiveness  that  has  cliarac- 
teriKe^.l  the  conduct  of  the  rulers  of  Michigan  :  women  are  ad- 
mitted not  only  to  the  classes,  but  to  the  professorships  at 
Lawrence, 

This  North-western  institution  at  Ann  Arbor  was  not  be- 
hind even  Harvard  in  the  war:  it  supplied  the  Union  araiy 
with  1000  men.  The  17th  Kcgimentof  Michigan  Vohmteersj 
mainly  composed  of  teachers  and  Ami  Arbor  students,  has  no 
cause  to  fear  the  rivalry  of  any  other  rcooi'd ;  and  Buch  was 
the  effect  of  the  war,  that  in  1860  there  were  in  Michigan 
2000  male  to  5350  female  teachers,  whereas  now  there  ai-e  but 
1300  men  to  7500  women. 

So  proud  are  Michigan  men  of  their  Roll  of  Honor  that 
they  publish  it  at  fuU  length  in  the  calendar  of  the  University. 
Every  "  class  "  from  the  foundation  of  the  schools  shows  some 
gradnatea  distinguished  in  their  country's  service  during  the 
suj)presaiou  of  the  rebellion.  The  Hon.  Oramel  Husford,  Su- 
perintendent of  Pubhc  IiLstruction  in  ilichigan,  reports  that, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  crowds  of  returned  soldiers,  the 
schools  of  the  State  are  filled  almo.st  to  the  limit  of  their  ca- 
pacity, while  some  are  compelled  to  close  their  doors  against 
the  thronging  crowds.  Captains,  colonels,  generals  are  among 
the  students  now  humbly  learning  in  the  An§  Arbor  Univer- 
sity Schools. 

The  State  of  Michigan  is  peculiar  in  the  form  that  she  has 
giveu  to  her  higher  teaching,  but  in  no  way  peculiar  in  the  at- 
tention she  bestows  on  education.  Teaching,  high  and  low,  is 
a  passion  in  the  West,  and  each  of  these  young  States  has  es- 
tablished a  University  of  the  highest  order,  and  placed  in  every 
township  not  only  schools,  but  public  librarieSj  supported  from 
the  rates,  and  managed  by  the  people. 

Not  only  have  the  appropriations  for  educational  purposes 
by  each  State  been  large,  but  those  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  upon  the  most  splendid  scale.  What  has  been  done 
in  the  Eastern  An<l  the  Central  States  no  man  can  tell,  but 
even  west  of  the  Mississippi  twenty-two  million  acres  have  al- 
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ready  been  grantccl  for  such  parposes,  while  fifty-six  milliou 
more  are  set  aside  for  similar  gifts. 

The  Americans  are  not  forgetful  of  theix  Puritan  traJi- 
tious. 
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WnEx  the  companious  of  tlie  explorer  Cartier  found  that 
the  rapids  at  Montreal  were  not  the  end  of  all  navigation,  as 
they  had  feared,  but  that  above  them  there  commenced  a  sec- 
ond and  boundless  reach  of  deep,  still  waters,  they  fancied 
they  had  found  the  long-looked-for  route  to  China,  and  cried, 
"  La  Chine  !"  So  the  story  goes,  and  the  name  haa  stuck  to 
the  place. 

Up  to  1861  the  Canadians  remained  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  at  least  the  potential  possessors  of  the  only  possible  road 
for  the  China  trade  of  the  future,  for  in  that  year  a  Canadian 
Government  paper  declared  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  south  of 
British  temtory  were  impassable  for  railroads.  Maps  showed 
that  from  St,  Louis  to  Han  Francisco  the  distance  was  twice 
that  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  Lake  Superior  to  the  Brit- 
ish Pacific  ports. 

America  has  gone  through  a  five  years'  agony  since  that 
time ;  but  now,  in  the  first  d.iys  of  peace,  we  find  that  the 
American  Pacific  Railroad,  growing  at  the  average  rate  of  two 
miles  a  day  at  one  end,  and  one  mile  a  day  at  the  other,  will 
stretch  from  sea  to  sea  in  1869  or  1870,  white  the  British  line 
remains  a  dream. 

Not  only  have  the  Rocky  Mountains  turned  out  to  be  passa- 
ble, but  the  engineers  have  found  themselves  compelled  to  de- 
cide on  the  conflicting  claims  of  pauses  without  number. 
Wall-like  and  froi^ming  as  the  Rocky  Mountaina  are  when 

2n  from  the  plains,  the  rolling  gaps  are  many,  and  they  are 
easier  crossed  by  railway  lines  than  the  less  lofty  chains  of 
Europe.  From  the  heat  of  the  country,  the  snow-line  lies 
high  ;  the  chosen  pass  is  in  the  latitude  of  Constantinople  or 
Oporto.     The  dryness  of  the  air  of  the  centre  of  a  vast  conti- 
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nent  preventa  t!ie  fall  of  licavy  snows  or  rains  in  winter.  At 
eight  or  uine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  Black  Hills, 
or  Eastern  Piedmont,  the  drivers  on  the  Pacific  line  will  have 
slighter  snow-drifts  to  encounter  tliau  their  brotliers  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  or  the  Camden  imd  Amboy  at  the  sea- level. 
On  the  other  hand,  fuel  and  \v'ater  are  scarce,  and  there  is  an 
endless  snocession  of  smaller  snowy  chains  which  have  to  be 
crossed  upon  the  Grand  Plateau,  or  basin  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  Whatever  the  difficulties,  in  1809  or  ISVO  the  line 
will  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

In  the  act  creating  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  passed 
in  1862,  the  company  were  bound  to  complete  their  line  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  niiiea  a  year.  They  are  completing  it 
at  more  than  three  times  that  rate. 

When  the  act  is  examined,  it  ceases  to  be  strange  that  the 
road  ehould  be  pushed  with  extraordinary  energy  and  speed, 
80  numerous  are  the  baits  offered  to  the  companies  to  hasten 
its  completion.  Money  is  to  ber  advanced  them;  land  is  to  be 
given  them  for  every  mile  they  fi.nish- — on  a  generous  scale  while 
the  line  is  on  the  plains,  on  three  times  the  scale  when  it  reach- 
es the  most  rugged  tracts.  These  grants  alone  are  estimated 
at  twenty  millions  of  acres.  Besides  the  alternate  sections,  a 
width  of  400  feet,  with  additional  room  for  works  and  sta- 
tions, is  granted  for  the  hne.  The  Calif ornian  Company  is 
tempted  by  similar  offers  to  a  race  with  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  each  company  is  stniggiing  to  lay  the  most  miles,  and  get 
the  most  land  upon  the  great  basin.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
Eastern  Company  that  the  Junction  should  be  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  the  west ;  of  the  Westera,  that  it  shoidd  be  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  east.  The  result  is  an  average  laying  of  three 
and  an  occasional  construction  of  four  milev<j  a  day.  If  we 
look  to  the  progress  at  both  ends,  we  find  as  much  sometimes 
laid  in  a  day  as  a  bullock-train  could  travel.  So  fast  do  the 
head-quarters  "  cities"  keep  moving  forward, that  at  the  Cal- 
ifornian  end  the  su|)erintendeEit  wished  me  to  believe  that 
whenever  his  chickens  heai'd  a  wagon  pass,  they  threw  them- 
selves upon  their  backs,  and  held  up  their  legs,  that  they  might 
be  tied,  and  thrown  into  the  cart  for  a  fresh  move.  "  They 
are  true  birds  of  |>assage,"  he  said. 

^Yhen  the  iron  trains  are  at  the  front,  the  laying  will  for  a 
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short  time  proceed  at  the  Tate  of  nine  yards  in  every  fifteen 
neconds ;  but  three  or  four  hundred  tons  of  rails  have  to  be 
brought  up  every  day  upon  the  single  ti'ack,  aud  it  is  in  this 
that  the  time  is  lost. 

The  advance  carriaofes  of  the  construction-train  are  well  sup- 
plied with  riflefi  hung  from  the  roofs;  but  even  when  the  In- 
dians forget  their  amaze, and  attack  the  *'eity  upon  wheels" 
or  tear  up  the  track,  they  are  incapable  of  destroying  the  Hnc 
so  fast  as  the  machinery  can  lay  it  dovvm.  "  Soon,"  as  a  Deu- 
\^er  paper  sai<3  during  my  stay  in  the  Mountain  City,  "  the 
iron  horse  will  sniff  the  Alpine  breeze  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Black  Hills  9000  feet  above  the  city  ;"  and  upon  the  plateau, 
Avherc  deer  are  scarce  and  buffalo  unknown,  the  Indians  have 
all  but  disappeared.  The  worst  Indian  country  is  already 
crossed,  and  the  red  men  have  suUeuly  followed  the  buffido  to 
the  south,  and  occupy  the  country  between  Kansas  State  and 
Denver,  contenting  themselves  with  preventing  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Denver  routes  to  California.  Both 
for  the  end  in  view,  and  the  energy  v^'ith  which  it  is  jiunHued, 
the  Pacific  Railroad  will  stand  first  among  the  achievements 
of  our  times. 

If  the  end  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  construction  of  the 
first  Pacitic  Railroad  lino  were  merely  the  traffic  from  China 
and  Japan  to  Europe,  or  the  sliortest  route  from  SanFrancieco 
to  Hampton  Roads,  the  Kansas  route  through  St.  Louis,  Den- 
ver, aud  the  Berthoud  Pass  would  be,  perhaps,  the  best  aud 
shortest  of  those  within  tlie  United  States  ;  but  the  Saskatche- 
wan line  through  British  territory,  with  Hahfax  and  Puget 
Sound  for  ports,  would  be  still  more  advantageous.  As  it  is, 
the  true  question  seems  to  be,  not  the  trade  between  the  Pa- 
cific and  Great  Britain,  but  between  Asia  and  America,  for 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  must  be  the  manufacturing  countries 
of  the  next  fifty  years. 

Whatever  our  theory,  the  fact  is  plain  enough  :  in  1870  we 
shall  reach  San  Francisco  from  London  in  less  time  than  by 
the  severest  travelling  I  can  reach  it  from  Denver  in  1800. 

Wherever,  in  the  States,  North  aud  South  have  met  in  con- 
flict, North  has  won.  New  York  has  beaten  Norfolk ;  C'hi- 
eago,  in  spile  of  its  inferior  situation,  has  beaten  the  older  St. 
Louis.     In  the  same  way,  Omaha,  or  cities  still  farther  north. 
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oarry  off  the  trade  from  Leavenworth,  Tjuwrence,  :uid  Kaii- 
r«iis  City.  Ultimately  Pugi^L  Sciuml  may  bent  8au  Francisco 
ill  the  race  for  the  Pacitic  trade,  aud  the  Southern  citie«  be- 
come still  less  alile  to  keep  tlieir  place  than  tbey  have  been 
hitherto.  Time  after  tim.c  Chicago  has  thrown  out  intercept- 
ing lines,  and  diverted  from  SL  Louis  trade  which  seemed  of 
necessity  to  belong  to  her;  and  the  success  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific line,  and  failure  of  the  Kansaa  road,  is  a  fresh  proof  of 
the  superior  energy  of  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  city. 
This  time  a  frtsli  element  enters  into  the  calculation,  aud  de- 
clares for  Chicago.  The  great  circle  route,  the  true  straight 
line,  is  in  these  great  distances  shorter  by  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  than  the  straight  hues  of  the  niai>8  aud  charts,  and  the 
Platte  route  becomes  not  only  the  natural,  but  the  shortest 
route  from  sea  to  8ea. 

Chicago  has  a  great  advantage  over  St.  Louis  in  her  com- 
parative freedom  from  the  cholera,  which  yearly  attjujks  the 
!IMis8onrian  city.  During  my  stay  in  St.  Louis  the  deaths 
from  cholera  alone  were  known  to  have  reached  200  a  day,  in 
a  population  diminished  by  tlight  to  130,000.  A  fpiarantine 
was  established  on  the  river  ;  the  sale  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
prohibited ;  prisoners  released  on  condition  that  tliey  should 
work  at  burying  the  dead  ;  aud  funeral  corteges  were  forbid- 
den. Chicago  herself,  uni-eached  by  the  plague,  was  scatter- 
ing handbills  on  evury  Western  railroad  line,  warning  imiui- 
grants  against  »St,  Louis. 

The  Mi»sourians  have  relied  overmuch  upon  tlie  ilississip- 
pi  River,  and  have  forgotten  that  railroads  ai'c  superseding 
steam-boats  every  day.  Chicago,  on  the  other  liand,  which 
ten  years  ago  was  the  twentieth  city  in  America,  is  probably 
by  this  time  the  third.  As  a  centre  of  thought,  political  and 
religious,  she  stands  second  only  to  Boston,  and  her  Waba.sh 
and  ilichigan  avenues  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
streetfl. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  future  wealth  of  America  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all  her  "inland"  to\nis  are  ports. 
The  State  of  Michigan  lies  between  600  and  000  miles  from 
the  ocean,  but  tiie  single  State  haa  upon  the  gi-eat  lakes  a 
coast  of  1500  miles.  From  Fort  Benton  to  the  sea  by  watei' 
ia  nearly  4000  miles ;  but  the  post  is  a  much-used  steam-boat 
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port,  though  more  distent,  even  in  the  air-line,  from  the  nearest 
sea  upon  tbe  same  side  the  dividing  range,  than  ie  the  White 
Sea  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Put  it  in  which  way  you  would, 
Europe  could  not  hold  this  navigation. 

A  great  American  city  is  almost  invariably  placed  at  a 
point  where  an  important  railroad  finds  an  outport  on  a  lake 
'  or  river.  This  is  no  adaptation  to  railways  of  the  Limerick 
saying  about  rivers,  namely,  that  Providence  has  everywhere 
Bo  placed  them  aa  to  paas  through  the  great  towns ;  for  In 
America  railwaya  precede  population,  and  when  mapped  out 
and  laid,  they  are  but  tram-ways  in  the  desert.  There  is  no 
great  womlor  in  thia  when  we  remember  that  158,000,000  acres 
of  land  have  been  up  to  thia  time  granted  to  railroads  in 
America, 

One  tendency  of  a  costly  railroad  system  is  that  few  lines 
will  be  made,  and  trade  being  thus  driven  into  certain  un- 
changing routes,  a  small  number  of  cities  will  flonrish  greatly, 
and,  by  acting  as  housing  stations  or  as  ports,  will  rise  to 
enormous  wealth  and  population.  Where  a  system  of  cheap 
railways  it*  adopted,  there  will  be,  year  by  year,  a  tendency  to 
multiply  lines  of  traffic,  and  consequently  to  midtiply  also  ][H>rts 
and  seats  of  trade — a  tendency,  Iiowever,  which  may  be  more 
than  neutralized  by  any  special  circumstances  which  may  cause 
the  lines  of  transit  to  converge  rather  than  run  parallel  to  one 
another.  Of  the  system  of  costly  grand  trunk  linos  we  have 
an  instance  in  India,  where  we  see  the  creation  of  Uniritsar  and 
tlie  prosperity  of  Calcutta  alike  due  to  our  single  great  Ben- 
gal line ;  of  tbe  converging  system,  we  have  excellent  instances 
in  Chicago  and  Bombay ;  while  we  see  the  plan  of  parallel 
lines  in  action  here  in  Kansas,  and  causing  the  comparative 
equality  of  progress  manifested  in  Leavenworth,  in  Atchison, 
in  Omaha.  The  coasts  of  Lidia  swarmed  with  ports  tdl  our 
trunk  lines  ruined  Goa  and  Sarat  to  advance  Bombay,  and  a 
hundred  village  ports  to  push  our  factoiy  at  Calcutta,  found- 
ed by  Chamock  as  late  as  1690,  but  now  grown  to  be  the  third 
or  fourth  city  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  dozen  chaotic  cities  which  are  struggling  for  the 
honor  of  becoming  the  future  capital  of  the  West,  Leaven-' 
worth,  with  20,000  people,  three  daily  papers,  an  opera-house, 
and  200  driuking-saloons,  was,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  1 866, 


somewhat  ahead  of  Omalia,  with  its  12,000,  two  papers,  and 
a  single  "  oixe-horse  "  theatre,  though  the  Northern  city  tied 
Leavenworth  in  the  point  of  "  saloons." 

Omaha,  Leavenworth,  Kansas  City,  Wyandotte,  Atelitson, 
Topeka,  Lecomptouj  and  Lawrence,  each  praises  itself,  and  runs 
dowB  its  neighbor.  Leavenworth  claims  to  be  so  healthy  that 
when  it  lately  became  necessary  to  "inaugurate"  the  new 
grave-yard, "  they  had  to  shoot  a  man  on  purjiose  " — a  change 
since  the  days  when  the  Southern  Border  RuflBans  were  in  the 
habit  of  parading  its  streets,  bearing  the  scalps  of  Abolition- 
ists stuck  on  poles.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Nebraska  man,  when 
asked  whether  the  Kansas  people  were  fairly  honest,  said : 
*'  Don't  know  about  honest,  but  they  do  say  as  how  the  folk 
around  take  in  their  stono  fences  every  night."  Lawrence, 
the  State  capital,  which  is  on  the  dried-up  Kansas  River, 
sneeringly  says  of  all  the  new  towns  on  the  Missouri  that  the 
boats  that  ply  between  them  are  so  dangerous  that  the  fare 
is  coEected  in  installnients  every  five  minutes  throughout  the 
trip.  Next  after  the  jealousy  between  two  Australian  colonies, 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  hatreds  between  cities  competing 
for  the  p.ame  trade,  Omaha  has  now  the  best  chance  of  be- 
coming tbo  capital  of  the  Far  West,  but  Leavenworth  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  be  the  chief  town  of  Kansas. 

The  progress  of  the  smaller  cities  is  amazing.  Pistol-shots 
by  day  and  night  are  frequent,  but  trade  and  development 
are  little  interfered  with  by  such  incidents  as  these ;  and  as 
the  village-cities  are  peopled  up,  the  pioneers,  shunning  their 
fellows,  keep  pushing  westward,  seeking  new  "  locations." 
"You're  the  second  man  Fve  seen  this  fall!  Dam  me,ef 
'tain't  'bout  time  to  varmose  out  westerly— y,"  is  the  standing 
joke  of  the  "  frontier-bars  "  against  each  other. 

*  *  m  ti  *  *  * 

At  St.  Louis  I  had  met  my  friend  Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon, 
just  out  from  England,  and  with  him  I  visited  the  Kansas 
towns,  and  then  pushed  through  Waumego  to  Manhattan,  the 
terminus  (for  the  day)  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  line.  Here  we 
were  thrust  into  what  space  remained  between  forty  leathern 
mail-bags  and  the  canvas  roof  of  the  mule-drawn  auibulance, 
which  was  to  be  at  once  our  prison  for  six  nights,  and  our 
fort  upon  wheels  against  the  Indiana. 
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Bashing  through  a  grove  of  cottonwood-tTees  drnped  in 
biguoiiia  and  ivy,  we  carae  out  suddealy  upon  a  charming 
scene ;  a  range  of  huts  and  forts  crowniing  a  long,  low  hill 
seamed  with  many  a  timber-clothed  ravine,  while  the  clear 
stream  of  the  Republican  fork  wreathed  itself  about  the  wooils 
and  bluffs.  The  block-house,  over  which  floated  the  stars  and 
stripes,  was  P'ort  Riley,  the  Hyde  Park  Corner  from  which 
continents  are  to  measure  all  their  luiles ;  the  "  capital  of  the 
universe,"  or  "centre  of  the  world.'*  J^ot  that  it  has  always 
been  so.  Geographers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  not  only 
docs  the  earth  gjTate,  but  that  the  centre  of  its  crust  also 
moves  :  within  tiie  last  ten  years  it  has  removed  westward 
into  Kansas  fi'om  Slissonri,  from  Independence  to  Fort  Riley. 
The  contest  for  centreship  is  no  new  thing.  Herodotus  hold 
that  Greece  was  the  very  middle  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
unhappy  Orientals  were  frozcUj  and  the  yet  more  unfortunate 
Atlantic  Indians  baked  every  afternoon  of  their  poor  lives  in 
order  that  the  sun  might  shine  on  Greece  at  noon ;  London 
plumes  herself  on  being  the  "centre  of  the  terrestrial  globe;" 
Boston  is  the  "  hub  of  the  hull  universe,"  though  the  latter 
claim  is  less  physical  than  moral,  I  believe.  In  Fort  RileTj 
the  Western  men  seem  to  have  found  the  physical  centre  of 
the  United  States,  but  they  claim  for  the  Great  Plains  as  well 
the  intellectual  as  the  political  leadership  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent These  hitherto  untrodden  tracts,  they  tell  you,  form  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  from  which  the  life-blood  must  be  driven 
to  the  extremities.  Geographical  and  political  centres  must 
ultimately  coincide. 

Connected  with  this  belief  is  another  Western  theory — 
that  the  powers  of  the  future  must  be  "  Continental,"  Ger- 
many, or  else  Russia,  is  to  absorb  all  Asia  and  Europe  except 
Britain,  North  America  is  already  cared  for,  as  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  Mexicans  and  .absorption  of  the  Canadians 
they  consider  certain.     As  for  South  America,  the  Calif omi ana 
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Eve  already  plawiiing  an  occupation  of  Westera  Brazil,  t>n  the 
ground  that  the  continental  power  of  South  America  must 
start  from  the  head-waters  of  the  great  rivers,  and  spread  sea- 
ward down  the  streams.  Even  in  the  Brazilian  climate  they 
believe  that  the  Auglo-Saxon  la  destined  to  become  tlie  domi- 
nant race. 

The  success  of  this  ompbalismj  this  governnient  from  the 
centre,  will  be  brought  about,  in  the  Western  belief,  by  the 
necefssity  under  which  the  natives  on  the  head-waters  ai  all 
streams  will  find  themsselves  of  having  the  outlets  in  their 
Iiands.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  railways  are  beatjing  rivers, 
still  the  railways  must  also  lead  seaward  to  the  ports,  and  the 
need  for  their  control  is  still  full  by  the  producers  in  the  cen- 
tre cotintrie^  of  the  continetit.  The  U[»per  tStates  must  evcry- 
Avhere  command  the  Lower,  and  salt-water  despotism  find  its 
end. 

Tlie  Americans  of  the  Valley  States,  who  fought  all  the 
more  heartily  in  the  Federal  cause  from  the  fact  that  they 
"were  battling  for  the  freedom  of  tlie  Mississippi  against  the 
men  who  held  its  mouth,  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
will  have  to  assert,  peaceably  but  with  firmness,  their  right  to 
the  freedom  of  their  railways  through  the  Northern  Atlantic 
States.  Whatever  their  respect  for  New  Engbmd,  it  can  not 
be  expected  that  they  are  forever  to  permit  Illinois  and  Ohio 
to  bo  neutralized  in  the  Senate  by  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 
If  it  goes  hard  with  New  England,  it  will  go  still  harder  with 
Now  York ;  and  the  Western  men  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Washington  will  be  removed,  Congress  and  all,  to  Co- 
himbus  or  Fort  Kiley. 

Tile  singular  wideuess  of  Western  thought,  always  verging 
on  extravagance,  is  traceable  to  the  width  of  Western  land. 
The  immensity  of  the  continent  produces  a  kind  of  intoxica- 
tion ;  there  is  moral  dram-drinking  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  map.  No  Fourth  of  .July  Oration  can  come  up  to  the 
plain  facts  contained  in  the  Land  Commissioners'  Report. 
The  public  domain  of  the  United  States  still  consists  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  millions  of  acres ;  there  are  two  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles  of  coal-lands  in  the  country,  ten 
times  as  much  as  in  all  the  remaining  world.  In  the  Western 
Territories  not  yet  States,  there  is  land  sutlicieut  to  bear,  at  the 
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Eni^ljsh  population-rate,  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  hu- 
TDim  beings. 

It  is  strango  to  see  how  the  Weatern  country  dwarfs  tlie 
Easteni  States.  Buffalo  is  called  a  "  Western  city ;"  yet  from 
'New  York  to  Duffalo  is  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
and  Buffalo  ia  but  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
most  eastern  point  in  all  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  Buffalo  we  can  go  two  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  westward  without  quitting  the  United  States.  "The 
West "  is  eight  tiinea  as  wide  as  the  Atlantic  States,  and  will 
soon  be  eight  times  as  strong. 

The  conforraatiou  of  N^orth  America  is  widely  different  to 
that  of  any  other  eontiuent  on  the  globe.  In  Europe,  the  gla- 
ciers of  the  Alps  occupy  the  centre  point,  and  shed  the  waters 
toward  each  of  the  surrounding  seas :  confluence  is  almost 
unknown.  So  it  is  in  Asia  :  there  the  Indus  flowing  into  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  tlie  Oxus  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Ganges  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Yangtse  Kiang  into  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Yenesei  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  all  take  their  rise  in  the 
central  table-land.  In  South  America,  the  mountains  form  a 
wall  upon  the  west,  whence  the  rivers  flow  eastwai'd  in  par- 
allel lines.  In  North  America  alono  are  there  mountains 
on  each  coast,  and  a  trough  between,  into  which  the  rivers 
flow  together,  giving  in  a  single  valley  23,000  miles  of  nav- 
igable stream  to  be  plowed  by  steam-ships.  The  map  pro- 
claims the  essential  unity  of  North  America.  Political  geog- 
raphy might  be  a  more  interesting  study  than  it  has  yet  been 
made. 

In  reacbing  Leavenworth,  I  had  crossed  two  of  the  five  di- 
visions of  America :  the  other  three  lie  before  me  on  my  way 
to  San  Francisco.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  or 
Atlantic  coast]  their  western  slopes j  the  Great  Plains;  the 
Grand  Plateau,  and  the  Pacific  coast — tliese  are  the  five  divis- 
ions. Fort  Riley,  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  ia  upon 
the  border  of  the  third  division,  the  Great  Plains.  The  At- 
lantic coast  ia  poor  and  stony,  but  the  alight  altitude  of  the 
Alleghany  chains  haa  prevented  it  being  a  hinderance  to  the 
passage  of  population  to  the  West ;  the  second  of  the  divis- 
ions ia  now  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  five ;  but 
the  wave  of  immigration  is  crossing  tha  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
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sonri  tuto  the  Great  Plains,  and  here  at  Fort  Riley  we  are 
upon  the  limit  of  civilisation. 

Tills  spot  is  not  only  the  centre  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  continent,  but,  if  Denver  had  contrived  to  carry  the  Pa- 
cific Railroud  by  the  Berthoud  Pass,  would  have  been  the  cen- 
tre Btation  upon  what  Governor  Gilpin  of  Colorado  calls  the 
"  Asiatic  and  European  railway  line."  As  it  is,  Columbus  in 
Nebraska  has  somewhat  a  better  chance  of  becoming  the 
"Washington  of  the  future  tlian  has  this  block-house. 

Quitting  Fort  Riley,  we  found  ourselves  at  once  upon  the 
Plains.  No  more  sycamore,  and  wliite-oak,  and  houey-locuBt ; 
no  more  of  the  rich  deep  green  of  the  cottonwood  groves ;  but 
yellow  earth,  yellow  tiowers,  yellow  g^rass,  and  here  and  there 
grovea  of  giant  Bunflowera  with  yellow  blooms,  but  no  more 
trees. 

As  the  sun  set,  we  came  on  a  body  of  cavalry  inarching 
glowly  fi'om  the  Plains  toward  the  fort.  Before  them,  at  some 
little  distance,  walked  a  sad-faced  man  on  foot,  in  sober  ridiuj^- 
dress,  with  a  repeating  carbine  slung  across  his  back.  It  was 
Sherman  returning  from  hia  expedition  to  Santa  Fe. 
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Monday,  3d  September. 
-,  — Here  we  are,  flcalpa  and  all. 


Mt  dear 

On  Tuesday  last,  at  sundown,  we  left  Fort  Riley,  and  sup- 
ped at  Junction  City,  the  extreme  point  that "  civilization"  has 
reached  upon  the  Plains.  Civilization  means  whisky;  post- 
offices  don't  count. 

It  was  here  that  it  first  dawned  upon  us  that  we  were  be- 
ing charged  500  dolkrs  to  guard  the  United  States  Califomi- 
«n  mail,  with  the  compensation  of  the  chance  of  being  our- 
selves able  to  rob  it  with  impunity.  It  is,  at  all  events,  the 
case  that  we,  well-armed  as  the  mail-officers  at  Leavenworth  in- 
sisted on  our  being,  sat  inside  with  f ortj-'-two  cwt,  of  mail, in 
open  bags,  and  over  a  great  portion  of  the  route  had  only  the 
driver  with  us,  without  whose  knowledge  we  could  have  read 
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all  anil  stolen,  most  of  the  letters,  aud  with  whose  knowledge, 
hut  figainst  whose  wil],  we  could  have  carried  off  tlie  whole, 
leavhig  him  gagged,  bound,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  Indians. 
As  it  was,  a  mail-bag  fell  out  one  day,  without  the  knowledge 
of  either  Dixon  or  the  driver,  who  were  outside,  and  I  had  to 
ehout  pretty  freely  before  they  would  pull  up, 

Ou  Wednesday  we  had  our  last  "  squar'  meal  "  in  the  shape 
of  a  breakfast  at  Fort  Ellsworth,  and  soon  were  out  upon  the 
ahnost  unknown  Phuns,  In  the  morning  we  caught  up  and 
passed  long  wagon-trsuns,  ea«h  wagon  dra^^n  by  eight  oxen, 
and  guarded  by  two  drivers  and  one  horseman,  all  armed  with 
breech-loading  rifles  and  revolvers,  or  with  the  new  "  repeat- 
ers," before  wdiich  breech-loaders  and  revolvers  must  alike  go 
doM'n.  Alt  day  we  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  a  party  of  seven 
American  oflicers,  wlio,  iu  defiance  of  the  scouf  s  advice,  bad 
gone  out  fi'om  the  fort  to  hunt  buffalo  upon  the  track. 

About  sundown  we  came  into  the  little  station  of  Lost 
Creek,  The  ranchmen  told  us  that  they  had,  during  the  day, 
been  driven  in  from  their  work  by  a  partj'  of  Cheyenncs,  and 
that  they  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  officers  in 
going  out  to  hunt     They  had  passed  here  at  midday. 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  tho  station,  one  of  the  officers* 
horses  daslied  in  riderless,  and  was  caught;  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  station  we  passed  another  on  its  back,  ripped 
np  either  by  a  knife  or  buffalo-horn.  The  saddle  was  gone, 
but  there  were  no  other  marks  of  a  fight.  We  believe  that 
these  officers  were  routed  by  buffalo,  not  Cheyennes,  but  still 
we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  them. 

The  track  is  marked  in  many  parts  of  the  plains  by  stakes, 
such  as  those  from  which  the  Llano  Estacado  takes  its  name ; 
but  this  evening  we  turned  off  into  devious  lines  by  way  of  pre- 
caution against  ambuscades,  coming  round  through  the  sandy 
beds  of  streams  to  the  ranches  for  the  change  of  mules.  The 
ranchmen  were  always  ready  for  us  ;  for,  while  we  were  still  a 
mile  away, our  driver  would  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  give 
a  "  How !  how  !  how !  how — ^w !"  the  Cheyenne  war-whoop. 

In  the  weird  g-lare  that  follows  sunset  we  came  upon  a  pile 
of  rocks  admirably  fitted  for  an  ambush.  As  we  neared  them, 
the  driver  said:  "It's  liout  an  even  chance  thet  we's  sculp 
ther' !"     We  could  not  avoid  them,  as  there  was  a  gully  that 
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fiould  only  be  crossed  at  this  one  point.  We  dashed  down 
into  the  "creek"  and  up  again,  past  the  rocks  :  there  wore  no 
Indians,  but  the  driver  wsls  most  uneasy  till  we  reached  Big- 
Creek, 

Hero  they  could  give  us  notlung  whatever  to  eat,  the  Li- 
diana  having,  on  Tuesday,  rolilied  tljcui  of  every  thing  they  had, 
and  ordered  them  to  leave  within  fifteen  days  on  ]iain  of  death. 

For  250  miles  westward  from  Big  Creek  we  found  that  ev- 
ery station  had  been  Avarned  (and  most  plundered)  by  bands 
of  Chcyenues,  on  behalf  of  the  forces  of  the  confe<leration  en- 
camped near  the  creek  itself.  The  warning  was  in  all  cases 
that  of  fire  and  death  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  of  which  nine 
days  have  expired.  We  found  the  horse-keepere  of  the  com- 
pany everywhere  leaving  their  stations,  and  were,  in  conse- 
quence, very  nearly  starved,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  our 
shots  from  the  "  coach,"  except,  indeed,  at  the  snakes. 

On  Thursday  we  passed  Big  Timber,  the  only  spot  on  the 
Plains  where  there  are  trees  j  and  there  the  Indians  had  count- 
ed the  trees,  and  solemnly  warned  the  men  against  cutting 
more :  "  Fifty-two  tree.  You  no  cut  more  tree — no  more  cut. 
Grass !  Tou  cut  grass;  grass  make  big  fire.  You  good  boy 
— you  cleai*out.  Fifteen  day,  we  come:  you  no  gone— ugh  !" 
The  "ugh"  accompanied  by  an  expressive  pantomime. 

On  Thursday  evening  we  got  a  meal  of  buffalo  and  prairie- 
dog,  the  former  t^a  strong  for  my  failing  stomach,  the  latter 
wholesome  nourishment,  and  fit  for  kings — ^as  like  our  rabbit 
in  flavor  as  he  is  in  shape.  This  was  at  the  horse-station  of 
"The  Monuments,"  a  natural  temple  of  awesome  grandeur,  ris- 
ing from  the  plaiiiH  like  a  giant  Stonehenge. 

On  Friday  we  "  breakfasted  "  at  Pond  Creek  Station,  two 
miles  from  Fort  Wallis.  Here  the  people  bad  applied  for  a 
guard,  and  had  been  answered,  "  Come  into  the  fort;  we  can't 
spare  a  man."  So  much  for  the  value  of  the  present  forts ; 
and  yet  even  these — WalliM  and  Ellsworth  —  ai-e  200  miles 
apart. 

We  were  joined  at  breakfast  by  Bill  Comstock,  interpreter 
to  the  fort — a  long-haired,  wild-eyed  half-breed — who  gave  us, 
in  an  hour's  talk,  the  full  luslory  of  the  Indian  politics  that 
have  led  to  the  present  war. 

The  Indians,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  have  been  in  coraicil 
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with  the  Wafihuigton  Commissioners  all  this  summer  at  Fort 
Lai'amie ;  and,  after  being  clothed,  fed,  and  armed,  lately  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  allowing  the  rimuiug  on  the  mail-roads.  They 
now  assert  that  this  treaty  w^sis  intended  to  apply  to  the  Platte 
Road  (from  Omaha  and  Atchison,  through  Fort  Kearney)  aiid 
to  the  Arkansas  Road,  but  not  to  the  Smoky  Hill  Road,  which 
lies  between  the  others,  and  v\xn&  through  the  buffalo  country  ; 
but  their  real  opposition  is  to  the  railroad.  Tlie  Cheyennes 
(pronounced  Shiaus)  have  got  the  Comanches,  Apaches,  and 
Arapahoea  from  tlie  south,  and  the  Sioux  and  Kiowas  fi-om  the 
north,  to  join  them  in  a  confederation,  under  the  leadership  of 
Spotted  Dog,  the  chief  of  the  Little  Dog  section  of  the  Chey- 
ennes, and  son  of  White  Antelope — killed  at  Sand  Creek  bat- 
tle by  the  Kansas  and  Colorado  Volunteers — who  hajj  sworn 
to  avenge  hia  father. 

Soon  after  leaving  Pond  Creek,  we  sighted  at  a  distance 

three  mounted  "  braves  "  leading  some  horses ;  and  when  we 

reached  the  next  station,  we  found  that  they  had  been  there, 

k  openly  proclaimhig  that  their  "  mounts  "  had  been  stolen  from 

a  team. 

AU  this  day  wo  sat  with  our  revolvers  laid  upon  the  mail- 
bags  in  front  of  us,  and  our  driver  also  had  his  armory  conspic- 
uously displayed,  while  we  swept  the  Plains  with  many  an  anx- 
ious glance.  We  were  on  lofty  rolhng  downs,  and  to  the  south 
the  eye  often  ranged  over  much  of  the  130  miles  which  lay 
between  lis  and  Texas.  To  the  north  the  view  was  more 
bounded ;  still  our  chief  danger  lay  near  the  bouldera  which 
here  and  there  covered  the  Phiins. 

All  Thursday  and  Friday  wo  never  lost  sight  of  the  buffalo, 
in  herds  of  about  300,  and  the  "  antelope  " — the  prong-horn,  a 
kind  of  gazelle — in  flocks  of  about  six  or  seven.  Prairie-dogs 
were  abundant,  and  wolves  and  black-tail  deer  in  view  every 
hour  or  two. 

The  most  singular  of  all  tlio  sights  of  the  Plains  is  the  pres- 
ence every  few  yards  of  the  skeletons  of  buffalo  and  of  horse, 
of  mule  and  of  ox ;  the  former  left  by  the  hunters,  who  take 
but  the  skin,  and  the  latter  the  lo.sses  of  the  mails  and  the  wag- 
on-trains, through  sun-stroke  and  thirst.  We  killed  a  horse 
on  the  second  day  of  our  journey. 

When  we  canie  upon  oxen  that  had  not  long  been  dead,  we 
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found  that  the  intense  (Iryness  of  the  air  had  made  mummies 
of  them ;  there  was  no  steuchj  no  putrefaction. 

Dnring  the  day  I  made  some  practice  at  antelope  ■wiih.  the 
driver's  Bjilhird ;  but  an  antelope  at  500  jard.s  is  not  a  good 
target.  The  drivers  shot  repeatedly  at  biilfalo  at  twenty 
[yardB,  but  tliis  only  to  keep  them  away  from  the  horses;  the 
revolver  balls  did  not  seem  to  go  through  their  haii-  aiid  skin, 
as  they  merely  shambled  on  in  their  usual  happy  sort  of  way 
after  receiving  a  discharge  or  two. 

The  prairie-dogs  sat  barking  in  thousands  on  the  tops  of 
their  mounds,  but  we  were  too  gratefid  to  tliem  for  their  gay- 
ety  to  dream  of  jnatol-.shots.  They  are  no  "  dogs"  at  all,  but 
rabbits  that  bark,  with  all  the  cony's  tricks  and  turns,  and  the 
same  odd  way  of  rubbuig  their  face  with  their  paws  while 
they  con  you  from  top  to  toe. 

With  wolves,  buffalo,  antelope,  deer,  skunks,  dogs,  plover, 
curlew,  dotterel,  herona,  vultures,  ravens,  snakes,  and  locusts, 
we  never  eeemed  to  be  T^dthout  a  million  compauiona  in  our 
loneliness.  <( 

From  Cheyenne  Wells,  where  we  changed  mules  in  the 
afternoon,  we  brought  on  the  ranchman's  wife,  painfully  mak- 
ing room  for  her  at  our  own  expense.  Her  husband  had  been 
warned  by  the  Cheyennes  that  the  place  would  be  destroyed : 
he  meant  to  stay,  but  was  iu  fear  for  her.  The  Cheyennes 
had  made  her  work  for  them,  and  our  supper  bad  gone  down 
Cheyenne  throats. 

Soon  after  leai'ing  the  station  we  encountered  one  of  the 
great  "  dirtrstorms  "  of  the  Plains.  About  5  km.  we  saw  a 
little  white  cloud  growing  into  a  column,  which  in  half  au 
hour  turned  black  as  night,  and  possessed  dtself  of  half  the 
skies.  We  then  saw  what  seemed  to  be  a  water-spout;  and, 
though  no  rain  reached  us,  I  think  it  was  one.  When  the 
storm  burst  on  us,  we  took  it  for  rain ;  and,  baiting,  we  drew 
down  our  canvas,  and  held  it  against  the  hurricane.  We  soon 
found  that  our  eyes  and  mouths  were  full  of  dust ;  and  wbeu 
I  put  out  my  hand,  I  felt  that  it  was  dirt,  not  rain,  that  was 
falling.  In  a  few  minutes  it  w^as  pitch  dark ;  and  after  the 
fall  had  continued  for  some  time,  there  began  a  series  of  flash- 
es of  blinding  lightnitig,  in  the  very  centre  and  midst  of  which 
we  seemed  to  be.     Notwithstanding  this,  there  was  no  sound 
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of  thnnder.  The  '*  Norther  "  lasted  some  three  or  four  huiir**, 
and  when  it  ceased,  it  left  iia  total  darkness,  and  a  wind  which 
froze  our  marrow,  aa  we  again  started  on  our  way.  When 
Fremont  explored  this  route,  he  reported  that  this  high  ridge 
between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  was  notorious  among  the 
Indians  foi-  its  treiuendoua  dirt-storms.  Sheet-lightning  with- 
ovtt  thimder  acuompanies  dust-storms  in  all  great  continents  : 
it  is  as  common  in  the  Punjaub  as  in  Australia,  in  South  as  bi 
North  America. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  Lake  Station,  we  got  beyond  the 
Indians,  and  into  a  land  of  plenty,  or,  at  all  events,  a  laud  of 
Bomethiijg,  for  we  got  milk  from  the  station  cow,  and  pre- 
served fruits  that  had  come  round  through  Denver  from  Ohio 
and  Kentucky.  Not  even  on  Saturday,  though,  could  we  get 
dinner ;  and  as  I  missed  the  only  anteJope  that  came  within 
reaeh,  our  {iu]>per  was  not  much  heavier  than  our  breakfast. 

Rolling  through  the  Arapahoe  couutiy,  where  it  is  pro- 
jKJsed  to  make  a  reserve  for  the  Cheyennes,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  we  had  caught  sight  of  the  glittering  snows  of 
Pike's  Peak,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  and  all  the  day 
we  were  gallo]>ing  tovvard  it,  through  a  country  swarming 
with  rattlesnakes  and  vultures.  Late  in  the  evening,  when 
we  were  drawhig  near  to  the  first  of  the  Coloradan  farms,  we 
came  on  a  white  wolf  unconcernedly  taking  his  evening  prowl 
about  the  stock-yards.  He  sneaked  along  without  taking  any 
notice  of  us,  and  continued  his  thief-like  walk  with  a  bravery 
that  seemed  only  to  show  that  ho  had  never  seen  man  before  : 
this  might  well  be  the  case  if  he  came  fi'om  the  south,  near 
the  upper  forks  of  the  Arkansas. 

AJl  this,  and  the  frequency  of  buffalo,  I  was  unprepared 
for.  I  imagined  that  though  the  Plains  were  uninhabiteil,  the 
game  had  all  been  killed.  On  the  couti-arj^,  the  "  Smoky  dis- 
trict" was  never  known  so  thronged  with  buffalo  as  it  is  this 
year.  The  herds  resort  to  it  because  there  they  are  close  to 
the  water  of  the  Platte  River,  and  yet  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
traffic  of  the  Platte  Road.  The  tracks  they  make  in  travelling 
to  and  fro  across  the  Plains  are  visible  for  years  after  they 
have  ceased  to  use  them.  I  have  seen  them  as  broad  and  as 
strmght  as  the  finest  of  Roman  roads. 

On  Sunday,  at  two  in  the  morning,  we  dashed  into  Den- 
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ver ;  aiid  as  we  reeled  aud  Btaggered  from  our  late  prison,  the 
ambuliince,  into  the  "  cockroach  corral "  which  does  duty  for 
the  bar-room  of  the  "  Planters'  House,"  we  mauaged  to  find 
strength  aud  words  to  agree  that  we  woidd  fix  no  time  for 
meeting  the  next  day.  We  expected  to  sleep  for  thirty  hours : 
as  it  wag,  we  met  at  breakfast  at  aeveu  a.m.,  less  than  five 
hours  from  the  time  at  which  we  parted.  It  is  ti>day  that 
we  feel  exhausted ;  the  exhilaration  of  the  mountain  air,  and 
the  excitement  of  fi'equent  visits,  can-icd  us  through  yester- 
day. Dixon  is  Buffering  from  strange  blaius  aud  boHa,  caused 
by  the  unwholesome  food. 

We  have  been  called  upon  here  by  Crovemor  Gilpin  and 
Grovernor  Cummings,  the  opposition  governors.  The  former 
is  the  elected  governor  of  tho  State  of  Colorado  which  is  to 
be,  and  would  have  been  but  for  the  fact  that  the  President 
put  his  hig  toe  (Western  for  veto)  upon  the  bill ;  the  latter, 
the  Wasliington-sent  governor  of  the  Territory.  Gilpin  is  a 
typical  pioneer  man,  and  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  such. 
He  comes  of  one  of  the  origmal  Quaker  stocks  of  Maryland, 
and  he  and  his  ancestors  have  ever  been  engaged  in  founding 
States,  lie  himself,  after  taking  an  active  share  in  the  foim- 
dation  of  Kansas,  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the 
Mexican  War.  After  this,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  pioneer 
army  which  explored  the  pares  of  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Nevada.  He  it  was  who  hit  upon  the  glorious  idea 
of  placing  Colorado  half  upon  each  side  of  the  Sierra  Ma<lre. 
There  never  in  the  hLstory  of  the  world  was  a  grander  idea 
than  thia.  Any  ordinary  pioneer  or  politician  would  have 
given  Colorado  the  "  natural "  frontier,  and  have  tried  for  the 
glory  of  the  foundation  of  two  States  instead  of  one.  The 
conBequence  would  have  been  the  lasting  disunion  between 
the  Pacific  aud  Atlantic  States,  and  a  possible  future  break- 
up of  the  country.  As  it  is,  this  commonwealth,  little  as  it 
at  present  is^  links  sea  to  sea,  and  Liverpool  to  Hong  Kong. 

The  city  swarms  with  Indians  of  the  bands  commanded  by 
the  chiefs  Nevara  aud  CoUoreyo.  They  are  at  war  with  the 
six  confederate  tril>es,  aud  with  the  Pawnees — with  all  the 
Plain  Indians,  in  short.  Now,  as  the  Pawnees  are  also  fights 
ing  with  the  six  tribes,  there  is  a  pretty  triangular  war. 
They  came  in  to  buy  arms,  and  feaifid  scoTindrels  they  look. 
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Short,  flat-nosefl,  long'-hairetl,  painted  in  re^l  and  blue,  and 
dressed  in  a  gaudy  costume,  half-Spiiuish,  half-Iiidiau,  which 
makes  their  fiithineas  appear  more  filthy  by  contrast.,  and  them- 
selves carrying  only  their  Ballard  and  Smith-and-Wesson,  but 
forcing  the  squaws  to  carry  all  their  other  goods,  and  pa- 
pooses in  addition,  they  present  a  spectacle  of  unmixed  ruffian- 
ism which  I  never  expect  to  see  surpassed.  Dixon  and  I,  both 
of  ua,  left  London  i^ith  "  Lo  I  the  poor  Indian,"  in  all  his  dia^- 
idty  and  hook-nosedness,  elevated  on  a  pedestal  of  nobility 
in  our  hearts.  Our  \iews  were  shaken  in  the  East,  but  noth- 
ing revolutionized  them  so  rapidly  as  onr  three  days'  risk  of 
scalping  in  the  Plains.  John  Howard  and  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  themselves  would  go  in  for  the  Western  "  disarai  at 
any  price,  and  extenninate  if  necessary  "  policy  if  they  lived 
long  in  Denver,  One  of  the  braves  of  Nevara's  command 
brought  in  the  scalp  of  a  Cheyenne  chief  taken  by  him  last 
month,  and  to-day  it  hangs  outside  the  door  of  a  pawn-broker's 
shop  for  sale,  fingered  by  every  passer-by. 

Many  of  the  band  were  engaged  in  putting  on  their  paint, 
which  was  bright  vermilion,  wiih  a  little  indigo  round  the 
eye.  This,  with  the  sort  of  pigtail  ^which  they  wear,  gives 
them  the  look  of  the  gnomes  in  the  introduction  to  a  London 
pantomime.  One  of  them — Nevara  himself,  I  was  told — wore 
a  sombrero  with  three  scarlet  plumes,  taken  probably  from  a 
Mexican,  a  crimson  jacket,  a  dark-blue  shawl,  worn  round  the 
loins  and  over  the  arm  in  Spanish  dancer  fashion,  and  em- 
broidered moccasins.  His  squaw  was  a  veraiilion-faced  bun- 
dle of  rags  not  more  than  four  feet  high,  staggering  under  buf- 
falo hides,  bow  and  arrows,  and  papoose.  They  move  every- 
where on  horseback,  and  in  tlie  evening  withdraw  in  military 
order,  with  advance  and  rear  guard,  to  a  camp  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town. 

I  enclose  some  prairie  flowers,  gathered  in  my  walks  round 
the  city.  Their  names  are  not  suited  to  their  beauty;  the 
large  white  one  is  "  the  morning  blower,"  the  most  lovely  of 
all,  save  one,  of  the  flowers  of  the  Plains.  It  grows,  with 
many  brandies,  to  a  height  of  some  eighteen  inches,  and  bears 
from  thirty  to  fifty  blooms.  The  blosboms  are  open  up  to  a 
little  after  sunrise,  when  they  close,  seldom  to  open  even  after 
sunset.     It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  the  early  riser's  flower; 
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and  if'xt  he  true  that  Nature  docsn^t  make  things  in  vain,  it 
follows  that  Kature  intended  men — or,  at  all  events,  some  rueu 
— to  get  up  early,  whicli  is  a  point  that  I  believe  was  doubt- 
ful hitherto. 

For  the  one  prairie  flower  which  I  think  more  beautiful 
than  the  blower  I  can  not  find  a  name.  It  rises  to  about  six 
inches  above  ground,  and  spreads  in  a  circle  of  a  foot  across. 
Its  leaf  is  thin  and  spare ;  itn  flower-bloom  a  white  cup,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  buds  pink  and  penduleut. 

All  onr  garden  annuals  are  to  be  found  in  masses  acres  in 
size  upon  the  Plains.  Penstemon,  coreopsis,  porsecaria,  J^lcca, 
dwarf  sumac,  marigold,  and  sunflower,  all  are  flowering  here 
at  once,  till  the  country  is  ablaze  with  gold  and  red.  The 
coreopsis  of  our  gardens  they  call  the  "  rosin-weed,'*  and  say 
tbat  it  forms  excellent  food  for  sheep. 

The  view  of  the  "  Cordillera  della  Sierra  Madre,"  the 
Rocky  Mountain  main  chain,  from  the  outskirts  of  Denver,  is 
sublime ;  that  fi*om  the  roof  at  Milan  does  not  approach  it. 
Twelve  miles  from  the  city  tlie  mountains  rise  abruptly  fi-om 
tlxe  Ptains.  Piled  range  above  range,  with  step-like  regulari- 
ty, they  are  topped  by  a  long  white  line,  sharply  rebeved 
against  the  indigo  color  of  the  sky.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  the  mother  Sierra  are  in  sight  from  our  veranda;  to 
the  south,  Pike's  Peak  and  Spanish  Peak ;  Long's  Peak  to 
the  north — Mount  Lincoln  towering  above  all.  Tiie  views  are 
limited  only  by  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  such  is  the  marvel- 
lous purity  of  the  Coloradan  air,  the  effect  at  once  of  the  dis- 
tance itom  the  8ea,  and  of  tbe  bed  of  limestone  which  under- 
lies the  Plains. 

The  site  of  Denver  is  heaven-blessed  in  climate  as  well  aa 
loveliness.  The  sky  is  brilliantly  blue,  and  cloudless  from 
d.awn  till  noon.  In  the  midday  heats  cloud-making  in  the 
Sierra  begins,  and  by  sunset  the  snowy  chain  is  multiplied  a 
hundred  times  in  curves  of  white  and  purple  cumuli,  while 
thunder  rolls  heavily  along  the  range.  "  This  is  a  great  coun- 
try, sir,"  said  a  Colora^lan  to  mc  to-day.  "  We  make  clouds 
for  the  whole  imiverse."  At  dark  there  is  dust  or  thunder 
storm  at  the  mountain-foot,  and  then  the  cold  and  brilliant 
night.     Summer  and  winter,  it  is  the  same. 
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"  These  Red  Indians  ai'e  not  red,"  was  onr  first  cry,  when 
we  saw  the  Utes  in  tlie  streets  of  Denver.  They  Lad  come 
Into  town  to  be  painted  as  English  ladies  go  to  London  to 
shop ;  and  we  saw  them  engaged  within  a  short  time  after 
their  coming  in  daubing  their  cheeks  with  vermiHon  and  bhie, 
anil  referring  to  giasyes*  which  the  stjuaws  admirhigly  held. 
Still,  when  we  met  tbera  with  peaceful,  paintless  cheeks,  we 
had  seen  that  their  color  was  brown,  copper,  dirt,  any  thing 
you  please  except  red. 

The  llurons,  with  whom  I  had  stsud  at  Indian  Lorctte, 
were  French  in  training  if  not  in  blood ;  the  Pottawatomies 
of  St.  Mary's  Mission,  the  Delawares  of  Leavenwortli,  are 
tame,  not  wild :  it  is  true  that  they  can  hardly  bo  called  red. 
But  still  I  had  expected  to  have  found  these  wild  prairie  and 
mountain  Indians  of  the  color  from  wiiich  they  take  their 
name.  Save  for  paint,  I  found  them  of  a  color  wholly  <lif!Eer- 
ent  fi'om  that  which  we  call  red. 

Low  in  stature,  yellow-skinned,  small-eyed,  and  Tartar- 
faced,  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  are  a  distinct  ]ieople  from  the 
tall,  hook-nosed  warriors  of  the  EasteiTi  States.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  set  eyes  on  their  women  wnthont  being  reminded  of 
the  dwarf  skeletons  found  in  the  mounds  of  Missouri  and 
Iowa;  but,  men  or  women,  th3  Utes  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  bright-eyed,  graceful  jieople  with  whom  Penu  traded  and 
Standish  fought.  They  are  not  less  inferior  in  mind  than  in 
body.  It  was  no  ShoshontS,  no  tJte,  no  Cheyenne  who  called 
the  rainbow  the  *'  hea\'en  of  flowers,"  the  moon  the  "  night 
queen,"  or  the  stars  "  God's  eyes."  The  Plain  tribes  are  aa 
deficient,  too,  in  heroes  as  in  poetry :  they  have  never  even 

L produced  a  general,  and  White  Antelope  is  their  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  Teciimseh,  Their  mode  of  life,  the  natural  feat- 
ures of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell,  have  nothing  in 
them  to  suggest  a  reason  for  their  debased  condition.     The 
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Alt  who  have  seen  both  the  ludiajiH  aud  the  Polynesians  at 
home  must  have  been  stnick  with  iimiimerahle  reseiiihlances. 
The  Maori  and  Red  Indian  wakes  for  tlie  dead  are  identical ; 
the  Caliiomian  Indians  wear  the  Maori  mat ;  the  "  meditiine  " 
of  the  Maudau  ia  but  the  "  tapu "  of  Polynesia ;  the  New 
Zealand  dance-song,  the  Maori  tribal  sceptre,  were  found 
alike  by  Strachey  in  Virginia,  aud  Drake  in  California;  the 
canoes  of  the  West  Indies  are  the  same  as  those  of  Polynesia. 
Hiindi'eda  of  arguments,  best  touched  from  the  farther  side 
of  the  Pacific,  concur  to  prove  the  Indians  a  Pol}Tiefiian  race. 
The  canoes  that  brouglit  to  Easter  Island  the  people  who 
built  their  mounds  and  rock  temples  there,  may  as  easily  liave 
been  carried  on  by  the  Chilian  breeze  and  current  to  tlic 
South  American  shore.  The  wave  fi'oni  Malaya  would  have 
spent  itself  upon  the  Northern  plains.  The  Utes  would  seem 
to  be  Karatchatkiaus,  or  men  of  the  Amoor,  who,  fighting 
their  way  round  by  Behiing  Straits,  and  then  down  south, 
drove  a  wedgo  between  the  Polynesians  of  Appalachia  and 
Cahfornia.  No  theory  but  this  will  account  for  the  sharp 
contrast  between  the  civilization  of  ancient  Peru  and  Mexico, 
and  the  degradation  in  which  the  Utes  have  lived  from  the 
earliest  recorded  times.  Mounds,  rock  temples,  worshiji,  all 
are  alike  unknown  to  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  j  to  the  Poly- 
nesian Indians,  these  were  things  that  had  come  down  to  them 
from  all  time. 

Curious  as  is  the  question  of  the  descent  of  the  American 
tribes,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  country,  uideas 
indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  assert  that  Dela wares  and 
Utes,  Hurons  and  Pa^^Tiees,  are  all  one  race,  with  features 
modified  by  soil  and  climate.  If  this  were  so,  the  handsome, 
rollicking,  fi-ank-f aced  Coloradan  "  boys  "  would  have  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  their  sous'  sons  should  be  as  like 
the  Utea  as  many  New  Englanders  of  to-day  are  like  the  In- 
dians they  expelled — that,  as  the  New  Englanders  are  tall, 
taciturn,  and  hatchet-faced,  the  Coloradans  of  the  ne.\t  age 
should  be  flat-faced  warriors  five  feet  high.  Confidence  in 
the  future  of  America  must  be  founded  on  a  belief  in  the  in- 
destructible i-itality  of  race. 

Kamtchatkiana  or  Polynesians,  Malays  or  sons  of  the  jjrai 
ries  on  which  they  dwell,  the  Red  Indians  have  no  future, 
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twenty  years  there  will  scarcely  be  one  of  pure  blood  alive 
within  the  United  States. 

In  La  Platii  the  Intlians  from  the  inland  forests  gradually 
mingle  with  the  whiter  inhabitants  of  the  const,  and  become 
indistingmshablc  from  the  remnindcr  of  the  population.  In 
Canada  and  Tahiti  the  French  intermingled  with  the  native 
race :  the  nuron*  are  French  in  every  thing  but  name.  In 
Kansas,  m  Colorado,  in  New  Mexico,  miscegenation  will  never 
be  brought  about.  The  pride  of  race,  strong  in  the  English 
everywhere,  in  America  and  Australia  ia  an  alisoluto  bar  to 
interman-iage,  and  even  to  lasting  connections  ivith  the  aborig- 
ines. What  has  happened  in  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  is  hap 
pening  in  New  Zealand  and  on  the  Plains.  When  you  ask  a 
Western  man  his  views  on  the  Indian  question,  he  says ; 
"  Well,  sir,  we  can  destroy  them  by  the  laws  of  war,  or  thin 
'em  out  by  whisky;  but  the  thiiniing  process  ia  plaguy  slow." 

There  are  a  good  many  Southerners  out  upon  the  Plains. 
One  of  them,  describing  to  me  how  in  Florida  they  had 
hunted  down  the  Seminolcs  with  blood -hounds,  added,  "And 
sarved  the  pesky  sarpints  right,  sah  !"  South-westeni  volun- 
teers, campaigning  against  the  Indians,  have  been  known  to 
hang  up  in  their  tents  the  scalps  of  the  slain,  as  wo  Englisli 
used  to  nail  up  the  skins  of  the  Danes. 

There  is  in  these  matters  less  hypocrisy  among  the  Ameri- 
cans  than  with  ourselves.  In  1840  the  British  Government 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  in  a  proclamation 
which  set  forth  Tvnth  great  precision  that  it  did  bo  for  the  sole- 
purpose  of  protecting  the  aborigines  in  the  possession  of  tlieir 
lands.  The  Maorica  numbered.  200,000  then ;  they  number 
20,000  now. 

Among  the  Westcm  men  there  i.**  no  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  Indian  question.  Hifle  and  revolver  are  their  only 
policy.  The  Now  Englanders,  who  are  all  for  Christianity 
and  kindliness  in  their  dealings  with  the  red  men,  are  not  simi- 
larly united  in  one  cry.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  Indian  call  out  for  agri cultural  eraplojTnent  for  thu 
braves ;  those  who  know  nothing  of  Ike  Indian's  life  demand, 
that  "  reserves"  be  set  aside  for  him,  forgetting  that  no  "  re- 
serves" can  be  largo  enough  to  hold  the  buffalo,  and  that  with- 
out the  buft'alo  the  red  men  must  plow  or  starve. 
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Inclian  civilization  through  the  meana  of  asri-iculture  is  all 
but  a  total  failure.  The  Shawnees  are  thriving  near  Kansas 
City,  the  Pottawatoiuieis  living  at  St.  Mary's  Mission,  the  Dela- 
wares  existing  at  Leavenworth ;  but  in  all  thpse  cases  there  is 
a  large  infusion  of  white  blood.  The  Canadian  Uurons  are 
completely  civilized;  but  then  they  are  f;ouipletely  French, 
If  you  succeed  with  au  Lidiau  to  all  appeac»uce,  he  will  sud- 
denly return  to  his  untamed  state.  An  Indian  girl,  one  of  the 
most  orderly  of  the  pupils  at  a  ladies'  school,  has  been  known, 
on  feeling  herself  aggrieved,  to  withdraw  to  Iier  room,  let 
down  her  back  hair,  paint  her  face,  arid  howl.  The  same  ten- 
dency showed  itself  in  tlie  case  of  the  Delaware  chief  who 
built  himself  a  while  man's  house  and  hved  in  it  thirty  years, 
but  then  suddenly  set  up  his  old  wigwam  in  the  dining-room  in 
disgust.  Another  bud  case  is  that  of  the  Pawnee  who  visit- 
ed Buchanan,  and  behaved  so  well  that  when  a  young  Eu- 
ghshman,  who  came  oiit  soon  after,  told  the  Presideut  that 
he  was  going  West,  he  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  chief,  then 
with  his  trilje  in  Northern  Kansas.  The  Pawnee  read  the 
note,  offered  a  pipe,  gravely  protested  eternal  friendship,  slept 
upon  it,  and  next  morning  scalped  his  visitor  with  his  own 
hand. 

The  English  everywhere  attempt  to  introduce  civilization, 
or  modify  that  which  exists,  in  a  rough-and-ready  manner 
which  invariably  end.s  in  failure,  or  in  the  destruction  of  the 
native  race.  A  hundred  years  of  absolute  rule,  mostly  peace- 
able, have  not,  under  every  advantage,  seen  the  success  of  our 
repeated  attempts  to  establish  trial  by  jury  in  Bengal.  For 
twenty  yeara  the  Maoriea  have  nuxed  with  the  New  Zealand 
Colonists  on  nearly  e^jual  terms,  have  almost  universally  pro- 
fessed themselves  Christians,  liave  attended  Enghsh  schools, 
and  learned  to  speak  the  English  language,  to  read  and  write 
their  own ;  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  few  weeks  of  fanatic  outburst 
were  enough  to  reduce  almost  the  whole  race  to  a  condition 
of  degraded  savagery.  The  Indians  of  America  have  within 
the  few  last  years  been  caught  and  caged,  given  acres  where 
they  once  had  leagues^nd  told  to  plow  where  once  they  hunt- 
ed. A  pastoral  race,  with  no  conception  of  property  in  land, 
they  have  been  manufactured  into  freeholders  and  tenajit 
farmers;  Western  Ishmaelites,  sprung  of  a  race  which  has 
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wandered  since  its  legendary  life  beg^tns,  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  lioniestead  laws  and  title  rcgistrution.  If  oor  ex- 
peiinienta  iii  New  Zealand,  in  India,  on  the  African  ooast  have 
failed,  cautious  and  costly  aa  they  were,  there  can  be  no  great 
wonder  in  the  unsuccess  that  has  attMide<l  the  hurried  Ameri- 
can experiruents.  It  is  not  for  us,  who  have  the  jiast  of  Tas- 
inoiiia  and  the  present  of  Queensland  to  account  for,  to  do 
more  than  record  the  fact  that  the  Americana  are  not  more 
successful  with  the  red  men  of  Kansas  than  we  with  the  black 
men  of  Australia. 

The  Bosjesnian  ia  not  a  more  unpromising  subject  for  civ- 
ilization than  tiie  red  man ;  the  Ute  is  not  even  gifted  with  the 
birtliright  of  most  savages,  the  mimetic  power.  The  black 
man  in  his  dress,  his  farming,  his  religion,  his  family  life,  is 
always  trying  to  imitate  the  white.  In  the  Indian  there  is 
none  of  this :  his  ancestors  roamed  over  the  pla'ma— he  will 
roam ;  his  ancestors  hunted — why  should  not  he  hunt  ?  The 
American  savage,  like  his  Asiatic  cousins,  is  conservative  j  the 
African  changeable,  and  strong  in  imitative  faculties  of  the 
mind.  Just  as  the  Indian  is  less  versatile  than  the  negro,  so, 
if  it  were  possible  gradually  to  ch:mge  his  mode  of  life,  slowly 
to  bring  liim  to  the  agricultural  state,  he  would  probably  be- 
come a  skillful  aad  laborious  cultivator,  and  worthy  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Western  soil ;  as  it  is,  he  is  exterminated  before  ho 
has  time  to  learn,  "  Sculp  'em  fust,  and  then  tidk  to  'cm,"  the 
Coloradaus  say. 

Peace  commissioners  are  yearly  sent  from  Washington  to 
treat  with  hostile  tribes  upon  the  Plains.  The  Indians  inva- 
riably continue  to  fight  and  rob  till  wnter  is  at  hand;  but 
when  the  snows  appear,  they  send  in  runners  to  announce  that 
they  arc  prepai'ed  to  make  submission.  The  conmiissioners 
appoint  a  place,  and  the  tribe,  their  relatives,  allies,  and  friends 
come  down  thousands  strong,  and  enter  upon,  debates  which 
are  purposely  prolonged  till  spring.  All  this  time  the  Indians 
are  kei)t  in  food  and  drink ;  whisky,  even,  is  illegally  provided 
them,  with  the  cognisance  of  the  authorities,  under  the  name 
of  "  hatchets."  Blankets  and,  it  is  said,  powder  and  revolvers, 
are  supplied  to  them  as  necessary  to  their  existence  on  the 
Plains ;  but  when  the  first  of  the  spring  flowe-s  begm  to  peep 
up  through  the  snow  on  the  prairies,  they  take  their  leave,  and 
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in  a  few  weets  are  out  again  upon  the  war-path,  plundering 
and  scalping. 

Judging  from  English  experienoe  in  the  north,  and  Spanish 
in  Mexico  and  South  America,  it  would  Beeni  as  though  the 
wliite  man  and  the  red  can  not  exist  on  the  same  Boil.  Step 
by  step,  the  English  liave  driven  back  the  braves,  till  New  En- 
glanders  now  remember  that  there  were  Indiana  once  in  Mas- 
Bachusetta,  as  wo  remember  that  once  there  were  bears  in 
Hampshiro.  King  Philip's  defeat  by  the  Connecticut  Volun- 
teers seems  to  form  part  of  the  earlier  legendary  history  of 
our  race ;  yet  there  is  still  standing,  and  in  good  repair,  in 
Dorchester,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  a  frame-house  which  in  its 
time  has  been  successfully  defended  against  Red  Indians.  On 
the  other  band,  step  by  step,  since  the  days  of  Cortez,  the  In- 
dians and  half-bloods  have  driven  out  the  Spaniards  fi-om  Mexi- 
co and  South  America.  White  men,  Spaniards,  received  Maxi- 
milian at  Vera  Cruz,  but  he  was  shot  by  full-blood  Indians  at 
Qneretaro. 

If  any  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  save  the  Indians  that  re- 
main, it  must  be  worted  out  in  the  Eastern  States,  Hitherto 
the  whites  have  but  pushed  back  the  Indians  westward :  if 
they  would  rescue  the  remnant  from  starvation,  they  must 
bring  them  East,  away  from  Western  men,  and  Westcra  himt- 
ing-grounds,  and  let  them  intermingle  with  the  whites,  living, 
fanning  along  with  them,  intermarrjing  if  possible.  The 
hunting  Indian  is  too  costly  a  being  for  our  age ;  but  wo  arc 
bound  to  remember  that  ours  is  the  blame  of  having  failed  to 
teach  him  to  be  something  better. 

Aiter  all,  if  the  Indian  is  mentally,  morally,  and  physically 
inferior  to  the  white  man,  it  is  in  every  way  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  world  that  the  next  generation  that  inhabits  Colo- 
rado should  consist  of  whites  instead  of  reds.  That  this  result 
should  not  be  brought  about  by  cruelty  or  fraud  upon  the  now- 
existing  Indians,  is  all  that  we  need  rerpure.  The  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  inferior  races  is  not  only  a  law  of  nature,  but  a 
blessing  to  mankind. 

The  Indian  question  is  not  likely  to  be  one  much  longer: 
before  I  reached  England  again,  I  learned  that  the  Coloradan 
capital  offered  "twenty  dollars  apiece  for  the  Indian  scalps 
with  ears  on.''* 
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COLORADO. 

Whek  yoii  have  once  set  eyes  upon  the  never-ending  sweep 
of  the  Great  Plains,  you  no  longer  wonder  that  America  re- 
jects Miilthtisianisni.  As  Strachey  says  of  Virginia,  "  Here  i.s 
ground  etiough  to  satisfy  the  most  courteous  and  wide  affec- 
tion." The  freedom  of  these  grand  countries  was  worth  the 
tremendous  conflict  in  which  it  was,  in  reality,  the  foremost 
question;  their  futiu'e  is  of  enormous  moment  to  America. 

Travellers  soon  learn,  when  niaking  estimates  of  a  country's 
value,  to  despise  no  feature  of  the  landscape;  that  of  the 
Plaiutj  is  full  of  life,  full  of  charm — lonely,  indeed,  but  never 
wearisome.  Now  great  rolhng  uplands  of  enormous  sweep, 
now  boundless  grassy  plains,  tliere  is  all  tlie  grandeur  of 
monotony,  and  yet  continual  change.  Sometimes  the  grand 
distances  are  broken  by  blue  buttes  or  rugged  bluffs.  Over  all 
tlicre  is  a  sparkling  atmosphere  and  nevcr-f ailing  breeze ;  the 
air  is  bracing  even  when  most  .hot ;  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and 
no  rain  falls.  A  solitude  which  no  words  can  paint,  the  bound- 
less prairie  swell,  conveys  an  idea  of  vaatncss  which  is  the 
overpowering  feature  of  the  Plains. 

Maps  do  not  remove  the  impressioQ  produced  by  \aews. 
The  Arkansas  Kiver,  which  is  born  and  dies  within  the  limit 
of  the  Plains,  is  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  is  naviga- 
blu  for  eight  hundred  miles.  The  Platte  and  Yellowstone  are 
eacli  of  them  as  long.  Into  the  Plains  and  Plateau  you  could 
put  all  India  twice*  Tlie  hnpression  is  not  merely  one  of 
size.  There  is  perfect  beauty,  wondrous  fertility,  in  the  lonely 
steppe  J  no  patriotism,  no  love  of  home,  can  prevent  the  trav- 
eller wisliing  here  to  end  his  days. 

To  those  who  love  the  sea,  there  is  here  a  double  charm. 
Kot  only  is  the  roE  of  the  praii-ie  as  grand  as  that  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  the  crispness  of  the  whid,  the  absence  of  trees, 
the  multitude  of  tiny  blooms  upou  the  sod,  all  conspire  to  give 
a  feeling  of  nearness  to  the  ocean,  the  effect  of  which  is  we  are 


•  -  -Tie  resemblance  to  the  Tartar  plains  has  been  remarked 
'  by  Coloradan  writers ;  it  may  be  traced  much  farther  thaa 
they  have  carried  it.  Not  only  are  the  earth,  air,  and  water 
much  alike,  l>tit  in  Cohirado,  as  in  Bokhara,  there  are  oil-wells 
and  mud  volcanoes.  The  color  of  the  landscape  is,  in  summer, 
green  and  flowers ;  in  faU-timCj  yellow  and  flowers,  but  flowers 
ever. 

The  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  Plains  arc  not 
alike.  In  Kansas  the  grass  is  tall  and  rank ;  the  ravines  are 
filled  with  Cottonwood,  hickory,  and  black  walnut;  here  and 
there  are  square  miles  of  sunflowers  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
high.  As  wo  came  west,  we  found  that  the  simflowers  dwin- 
dled, and  at  Denver  they  are  only  from  thi'ee  to  nine  inches 
in  height,  the  oddest  little  plants  in  nature,  but  thorough  snn- 
flowcrs,  for  all  their  smallnesa.  We  found  the  buffalo  in  the 
eastern  plains  in  the  long  bunch-grass,  but  in  the  winter  they 
work  to  the  west  in  search  of  the  Hvveet,  juicy  "blue  grass," 
which  they  rub  out  from  under  the  snow  in  the  Coloradan 
plains.  This  grass  is  so  short  that,  as  the  story  goes,  you 
must  lather  it  before  yon  can  mow  it.  The  "  blue  grass  "  has 
high  vitality :  if  a  wagon-train  is  camped  for  a  smgle  night 
among  the  sunflowers  or  tall  weeds,  this  ciisp  turf  at  once 
springs  np,  and  holds  the  ground  forever. 

The  most  astounding  feature  of  these  plains  is  their  capac- 
ity to  receive  millions,  and,  swallowing  them  uj>,  to  wait  open- 
mouthed  for  more.  Vast  and  silent,  fertile,  yet  waste,  field- 
like,  yet  untilled,  they  have  room  for  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  the 
Vandals,  for  all  the  teeming  multitudes  that  have  poured  and 
can  pour  from  the  plains  of  Asia  and  of  Central  Europe. 
Twice  as  large  as  Hiodoatan,  more  temperate,  more  habitable, 
nature  has  been  placed  here  hedgeless,  gateless,  free  to  all — a 
green  tield  for  the  support  of  h:ilf  the  human  race,  unclaimed, 
untouched,  awaiting  smiling,  hands  nnd  plow. 

There  are  two  curses  upon  this  land.  Here,  as  in  India, 
the  rivers  depend  on  the  melting  of  distant  snows  for  their 
supplies,  and  in  the  hot  weather  are  represented  by  beds  of 
parched  white  sand.  So  hot  and  dry  is  a  great  portion  of  the 
land  that  crops  require  ii-rigation.     Water  for  drinking  pur- 
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i>ose^B  scarce ;  artesian  bores  sueoccd,  but  they  are  somewhat 
costly  for  the  Colorudan  purse,  and  the  supply  from  common 
wells  is  brackish.     This,  perhaps,  may  in  part  account  for  the 
Western  mode  of  "  prospecting  "  after  water,  under  which  it 
fis  agreed  that  if  none  be  found  at  ten  feet,  a  trial  shaU  be 
[made  at  a  fresh  spot.    The  thriftless  ranchman  had  sooner 
fiiid  biid  water  at  nine  feet  than  good  at  eleven- 
Irrigation  by  means  of  dams  and  resei'voirs,  such  as  those 
we   are  building  in  Victoria,  is  but  a  question  of  cost  and 
time.     The  never-failing  breezes  of  the  Plains  may  be  utilized 
tfor  water-raising,  and  with  water  all  is  possible.   Even  In  the 
rmountain  plateau,  overspread  as  it  is  with  soda,  it  has  been 
found,  as  it  has  been  by  French  fanners  in  Algeria,  that,  under 
irrigation,  the  more  alltidi  the  better  corn-crop. 

When  fires  are  hold  in  check  by  special  enactments,  such 
lEb  those  which  have  been  passed  in  Victoria  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  waters  of  the  winter  etreams  retained  for  sum- 
mer use  by  tanks  and  dams  j  when  artesian  wella  are  frequent 
and  irrigation  general,  bc4ts  of   timber  will  become  possible 
upon  the  Plains,     Once  planted,  these  will  in  their  turn  miti- 
igate  the  extremes  of  climate,  and  kee|>  alike  in  check  the 
forces  of  evaporation,  sun,  and  wind.   Cultivation  itself  brings 
rain,  and  steam  will  soon  be  available  for  pumping  water  out 
of  welhs,  for  there  is  a  great  natural  store  of  brown  cojil  and 
of  oil-bearing  shale  near  Denver,  so  that  all  would  bo  well  were 
it  not  for  the  locusts — the  scoin-ge  of  the  Plains — the  second 
(curse.     The  coming  of  the  chirping  hordes  is  a  real  calamity 
fin  these  far-western  covmtries.     Their  departure,  whenever  it 
[■occurs,  is  officially  announced  by  the  governor  of  the  State. 

I  have  seen  a  field  of  Indian  corn  strijiped  bare  of  every 
leaf  and  cob  by  the  crickets ;  but  the  owner  told  me  that  he 
found  consolation  in  the  fact  that  they  ate  up  the  weeds  as 
well.  For  the  locusts  there  is  no  cure.  The  plovers  may  eat 
a  few  billions,  but,  as  a  rule,  Coloradans  must  learn  to  expect 
that  the  locusts  will  increase  w'ith  the  increase  of  the  crops  on 
wliich  they  feed.  The  more  com,  the  more  locusts — the  more 
plovers,  perhaps ;  a  clear  gain  to  the  locusts  and  plovers,  but 
a  dead  loss  to  the  farmers  and  ranchmen. 

The  Coloradau  *'  boys  "  are  a  handsome,  intelligent  race. 
The  mixture  of  Celtic  and  Saxon  blood  has  here  produced  a  gen- 
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eroxis  and  noble  manhood  j  and  the  freedom  from  wood,  imfi  con- 
sequeut  exposure  to  wind  and  rain,  lias  extenniuated  ague, 
and  driven  away  the  hatchet-face ;  but  for  all  this,  the  Colora- 
dans  may  have  to  Buccumb  to  tlie  locusts.  At  present  they  af- 
fect to  despise  them.  "How  may  you  get  on  in  Colorado?" 
said  aMis8om-ian  one  day  to  a"  boy  "  that  was  up  at  St.  Louis. 
"  Purty  well,  guess,  if  it  wam't  for  the  insects."     "  What  in- 

I sects?  Crickets?"  "  CricketH  !  Wall,  guess  not  —  jess  in- 
Eects  like :  rattlesnakes,  panther,  bar,  catamount,  and  sichlike." 
"  The  march  of  empire  stopped  by  a  grasshopper  "  would 
be  a  good  heading  for  a  Denver  paper,  but  woukt  not  repre- 
Bent  a  fact.  The  locusts  may  alter  the  step,  but  not  cause  a 
halt.  If  corn  is  impossible,  cattle  arc  not;  already  thousands 
arc  pastured  round  Denver  on  the  natural  grass.  For  horses, 
for  merino  sheep,  these  rolling  table-lands  are  pecuharly  adapt- 
ed. Tlie  New  Zealand  paddock  system  may  be  applied  to  the 
whole  of  this  vast  region— Dutch  clover,  French  luceru,  could 
replace  the  Indian  grasses,  and  four  sheep  to  the  acre  would 
seem  no  extravagant  estimate  of  the  carrying  capability  of  the 
lands.  The  world  must  come  here  for  its  tallow,  its  wool,  its 
Mdes,  its  food. 

In  tins  seemingly  happy  conclusion  there  lurks  a  danger. 
Flocks  and  herds  arc  the  main  props  of  great  farming,  the 
natural  supporters  of  an  aristocracy.    Cattle-breeding  is  incon- 

fsifitent,  if  not  with  republicanism,  at  least  with  pure  democrar 
cy.  There  are  dangerous  classes  of  two  kinds — those  who 
have  too  many  acres,  as  well  as  those  who  have  too  few.  The 
danger  at  least  is  real.  Nothing  short  of  violence  or  special 
legislation  can  prevent  the  Plains  from  continuing  to  be  for- 
ever that  which  under  nature's  farming  they  have  ever  been — 
the  feeding-ground  for  mighty  flocks,  the  cattle-pasture  of  the 
world. 
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"  What  will  I  do  for  you  if  you  stop  here  among  ns  ? 
Why,  I'll  name  that  peak  after  you  in  the  next  siirvey,"  said 
Governor  GUpin,  pointing  to  a  snowy  mountain  towering  to 
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its  19,000  feet  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Lincoln.  I  was  not 
'to  be  temiJted,  however;  and  as  for  DLxon,  there  is  already  a 
county  named  after  him  in  Nebraska :  so  off  we  went  along 
the  foot  of  the  hills  on  our  road  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  fol- 
lowing the  "  Cherokee  Trail." 

Striking  north  from  Denver  by  Vasqnez  Fork  and  Cache 
laPoudre — called  "  Cash  lo  Powder,"  just  as  Mount  Royal  has 
become  Montreal,  and  Sault  de  St.  Marie,  Soo — we  entered  the 
Black  Mountains,  or  Eastern  Foot-hills,  at  Beaver  Creek.  On 
the  aecond  day,  at  two  iii  the  afternoon,  we  reached  Virginia 
Dale  for  breakfast  without  adventure,  imless  it  were  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  monster  rattlesnake  that  lay  "  coiled  in  our  path  upon 
the  mountain-side."  Had  we  been  but  a  few  minutes  Later, 
we  should  have  made  it  a  halt  for  "supper"  instead  of  break- 
fast, as  the  drivers  had  but  these  two  names  for  our  daily 
meals  at  whatever  hour  they  took  place.  Our  "  breakfasts  " 
varied  from  3.30  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  ;  our  suppers,  from  3  p.m.  to 

2  A.M. 

Here  we  found  the  weird  red  rocks  that  give  to  the  river 
and  the  territory  their  name  of  Colorado,  and  came  upon  the 
moimtain  plateau  at  the  spot  where  last  year  the  TTtes  scalped 
seven  men  only  three  hours  after  Speaker  Colfax  and  a  Con- 
gressional party  had  passed  with  their  escort. 

While  tnmdling  over  the  sandy  wastes  of  Laramie  Plains, 
we  sighted  the  Wind  River  chain,  drawn  by  Bierstadt  in  his 
great  picture  of  the  "  Rocky  Mountains."  The  painter  has 
caught  the  forma,  but  mh^sed  the  atmosphere  of  the  range:  the 
clouds  and  mists  are  those  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts ;  there 
is  color  more  vivid,  darkness  more  lurid,  m  the  storms  of  Col- 
orado. 

This  WAS  our  first  sight  of  the  main  range  since  we  entered 
the  Black  Hills,  althougli  we  passed  through  the  gorges  at  the 
very  foot  of  Long's  Peak.  It  was  not  till  we  had  reached  the 
rolhng  liilla  of  "  Meridian  Bow  " — a  hundred  miles  beyond  the 
peak — that  we  once  more  caught  sight  of  it  shining  in  the  rear. 

In  the  night  between  the  second  and  thii'd  days  the  frost 
was  so  bitter,  at  the  great  altitude  to  which  we  had  attained, 
that  we  resorted  to  every  expedient  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
While  I  was  trying  to  peg  down  one  of  the  leathern  flaps 
of  our  ambulance  with  the  pencil  from  my  note-book,  my  eye 
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caught  the  raoonlight  on  tbe  ground,  and  I  drew  back  saying, 
"We  are  on  tbe  snow."  The  next  time  we  lialted  1  found 
that  what  I  had  aeen  was  an  impalpable  white  dustj  the  much- 
dreaded  alkali- 

In  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
country  of  dazzling  white,  dotted  with  here  and  there  a  tuft 
of  sage-brush — an  artemifiia  akin  to  that  of  the  Algerian  high- 
land s.  At  last  we  were  in  the  "  American  D  esert " — the  "  Mau- 
vaises  terres" 

Once  only  did  we  escape  for  a  time  from  alkali  and  sage  to 
Bweet  waters  and  SM'cet  grass.  Near  Bridger's  Pass  and  the 
"  divide  "  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  floods,  we  came  on  a 
long  valley  swept  by  chilly  breezes,  and  almost  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  but  blessed  with 
pastnre-gi'onnd  on  which  domesticated  herds  of  Himalayan 
yak  should  one  day  feed.  Settlers  in  Utah  will  find  out  that 
tliis  animal,  which  would  flourish  here- at  altitudes  of  fi'ora 
4000  to  14,000  feet,  and  which  bears  the  most  useful  of  all  furs, 
requires  less  herbage  in  proportion  to  its  weight  and  size  than 
almost  any  animal  we  know. 

This  Bridger's  Pass  route  is  that  by  which  the  telegraph 
line  runs,  and  I  was  told  by  the  drivers  strange  stories  of  the 
Indiana  and  their  views  on  this  great  Medicine.  They  never 
destroy  out  of  mere  wantonness,  but  have  been  kuowni  to  cut 
tlie  wire  and  thou  lie  in  ambush  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the 
expectation  that  re]>airing  parties  would  arrive  and  fall  an  easy 
prey.  Having  come  one  morning  npon  three  armed  overland- 
ers  lying  fast  asleep,  while  a  fotirth  kept  guard,  by  a  fire  which 
coincided  with  a  gap  in  the  posts,  but  which  was  far  from 
any  timber  or  even  scrub,  T  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether 
"  white  Indians  "  have  not  much  to  do  with  the  destruction  of 
the  line. 

From  one  of  the  uplands  of  the  artemisia  ban-ens  we  sight- 
ed at  once  Fremont's  Peak  on  the  north,  and  another  great 
snow-dome  upon  the  south.  The  unknown  mountain  was  both 
the  more  distant  and  tbe  loftier  of  the  two,  yet  the  maps  mark 
no  chain  within  eyeshot  to  the  southward.  The  country  on 
either  aide  of  this  well-worn  track  is  still  as  little  known 
as  when  Captain  Stiiuisbury  explored  it  in  1850;  and  when 
we  crossed  the  Green  River,  as  tlie  Upper  Colorado  is  called, 
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it  was  strange  to  remember  that  the  stream  is  here  lost  in  a 
thousand  miles  of  imdiscovcTed  wilda,  to  be  found  again  flow- 
ing toward  Mexico.  Near  the  f  eriy  is  tlie  place  where  Albert 
(S.  Johnston's  mule-trains  were  captured  by  the  Monnons  under 
Lot  Smith. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  we  would  come  sometimes  upon 
miile-trains  starting  on  their  march  in  ordi.T  to  avoid  the  mid- 
day sun,  and  thus  save  water,  which  they  are  Homutunea  forced 
[to  carry  with  them  for  as  much  as  fifty  miles.  ^Vlien  we 
jund  them  halted,  they  were  always  camped  on  bluffs  and  in 
"bends,  far  from  rocks  and  tufts,  behind  which  the  Indians 
might  oreej)  and  stampede  the  cattle :  this  they  do  by  suddenly 
swoopitl^  do^vn  with  fearhil  noises,  and  riding  among  the 
mules  or  oxen  at  full  speed.  The  beasts  break  away  in  their 
fright,  and  are  driven  off  before  the  sentries  have  time  to  turn 
out  the  camp. 

On  the  fourth  day  from  Denver  the  scenery  was  tamo 
enough,  but  strange  in  the  extreme.  Its  ehariit^teristic  feat- 
ure was  its  breadth.  No  longer  the  rocky  deiiies  of  Virginia 
Dale,  no  longer  the  glimpses  of  the  main  range  as  from  Lara- 
mie Plains  and  the  foot-hills  of  Meridian  Bow,  hut  great  roll- 
ing downs  like  those  of  the  Plains  much  magnified.  We 
crossed  one  of  the  highest  passes  in  the  world  without  seeing 
snow,  but  looked  back  directly  we  were  tlirough  it  on  snow- 
fields  bchuid  us  and  all  around. 

At  Elk  Mount^i]!  we  suffered  greatly  from  the  frost,  but  by 
midday  we  were  taking  off  our  coats,  and  the  mules  banging 
their  heads  in  the  sun  onco  more,  while  those  which  should 
have  taken  their  places  were,  as  the  ranchman  expressed  it, 
"  kicking  their  heels  iii  pure  cussedaesa  "  at  a  stream  some  ten 
miles  away. 

While  walking  before  the  "  hack  "  through  the  burning 
sand  of  Bitter  Creek,  I  put  up  a  bird  aa  big  as  a  turkey,  which 
must,  I  suppose,  have  been  a  vulture.  The  sage-brush  grow- 
ing here  as  ranch  as  three  feet  high,  and  as  stout  and  gnarled 
as  century-old  heather,  gave  shelter  to  a  few  coveys  of  sage- 
hens,  at  which  we  shot  without  much  success,  although  they 
seldom  ran,  and  never  rose.  Their  color  is  that  of  the  brush 
itself — a  yellowish-gray  ; — and  it  h  as  hard  to  see  them  as  to 
pick  up  a  partridge  on  a  sun-di'icd  fallow  at  home  in  England. 
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Of  wolves  and  rattlesuakea  there  were  plenty,  but  of  big  game 
we  saw  bat  little,  only  a  fovr  black-tailsi  in  the  day. 

This  track  is  more  travelled  by  trains  than  is  the  Smoky 
Hill  route,  which  accounts  for  the  absence  of  game  on  the  ■ 
line ;  but  that  there  is  plenty  about  close  at  hand  is  clear  from 
the  way  we  were  fed.  Smoky  Hill  route  etarvation  was  for- 
gotten in  piles  of  steaks  of  elk  and  antelope  ;  but  still  no  f  rait, 
uo  vegetable,  no  bread,  no  drink  save  "  sage-brush  tea,"  and 
that  half  poisoned  with  the  water  of  the  alkaline  creeks. 

Jerked  buffalo  had  disappeared  from  our  meals.  The 
droves  never  visit  the  Sierra  Madre  now,  and  scientific  books 
have  said  that  in  the  mountains  they  were  ever  unknowTi.  In 
Bridger's  Pass  we  saw  the  skuEs  of  not  less  than  twenty  buf- 
falo, which  is  proof  enough  that  they  once  were  here,  though 
perhaps  long  ago.  The  skin  and  bones  will  last  about  a  year 
after  the  beast  has  died,  for  the  wolves  tear  them  to  pieces  to 
get  at  the  marrow  within,  Ijut  the  skull  they  never  touch ; 
and  the  oldest  ranchman  failed  to  give  me  an  answer  as  to 
how  long  skidla  an<i  horns  might  last^  We  saw  no  buffalo 
roads  like  those  aeross  the  Plains. 

From  the  absence  of  buffalo,  absence  of  birds,  absence  of 
flowers,  absence  even  of  Indians,  the  Ilocky  Mountain  plateau 
is  more  oi  a  solitude  than  are  the  Phins.  It  takes  days  to 
see  this,  for  you  naturally  notice  it  less.  On  the  Plains,  the 
glorious  climate,  the  masses  of  rich  blooming  plants,  the  mil- 
lions of  beasts,  and  insects,  and  birds,  all  steeni  prepared  to  the 
hand  of  man,  and  for  man  yon  are  contiiuially  searching. 
Each  time  you  round  a  hill  you  look  for  the  smoke  of  the 
fai'ra.  Here  on  the  mountains  you  feci  as  you  do  on  the  sea  : 
it  is  nature's  own  lone  solitude,  but  from  no  fault  of  ours — 
the  liiglier  parts  of  the  plateau  were  not  made  for  man. 

Early  on  the  fifth  night  we  daslied  suddenly  out  of  utter 
darkness  into  a  mountain  glen  blazing  with  fifty  fires,  and  per- 
fumed with  the  scent  of  burning  cedar.  Aa  many  wagons  as 
there  were  fires  were  corralled  in  an  ellipse  about  the  road,  and 
600  cattle  were  pastured  within  the  fire-glow  in  rich  grass  that 
told  of  water.  Men  and  women  were  seated  round  the  camp- 
fires,  praying  and  singing  hymns.  As  we  drove  in  they  rose 
anil  cheered  us  "  on  your  way  to  Zion,"  Our  Gentile  driver 
yelled  back  the  war-whoop  *' How !  How!  How!  How — w! 
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We'll  give  yer  love  to  Brirrham ;"  and  back  wpnt  the  poor 
trmvellers  to  thoir  prayera  again.  It  was  a  buli-ti-ain  of  the 
Mormou  immigration. 

Five  minutes  after  wo  had  passed  the  camp  we  were  back 
in  civilization,  and  plunged  into  polyjE^aniouH  society  all  at  once, 
with  Bishop  Myere,  the  keeper  of  Bear  River  ranch,  draiivnng 
water  from  the  well,  while  Mrs.  Myers  No.  1  cooked  the  chops, 
and  Mrs.  Myers  No.  2  laid  the  table  neatly. 

The  kind  bishop  made  us  sit  before  the  fire  till  we  were 
warm,  and  tilled  our  "hack"  wnth  hay  that  we  might  con- 
tinue so,  and  off  we  went,  inclined  to  look  favorably  on  polyg- 
amy after  such  experience  of  polygamists. 

Leaving  Bear  River  about  midnight,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  day  we  commenced  the  descent  of  Echo 
Canon,  the  grandest  of  all  the  guUy  parses  of  the  Wasatch 
range.  The  night  was  so  clear  that  I  was  able  to  make 
some  outline  sketches  of  the  cliffs  from  the  ranch  where  we 
changed  mules.  Echo  Caiion  is  the  Thermopylie  of  Utah, 
the  pass  that  the  Mormons  fortified  against  the  United  States 
forces  under  Albert  S.  Johnston  at  the  time  of  "  Buchanan's 
hPwd."  Twenty-six  miles  long,  often  not  more  ihan  a  few  yards 
'  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  at  the  top,  witli  an 
overhanging  cliff  on  the  north  side,  and  a  mountain  wall  on 
the  south,  Echo  Caiion  would  be  no  easy  pass  to  force.  Gov- 
ernment will  do  well  to  prevent  the  Pacific  Railroad  from  fol- 
lowing this  defile. 

After  breakfast  at  Coalville,  the  Mormon  Newcastle,  situ- 
ated in  a  smiling  valley  not  unlike  that  between  Martigny  and 
Saint  Maurice,  we  dashed  on  past  Kimball's  ranch,  where  we 
once  more  hitched  hoi'ses  instead  of  mules,  and  began  our  de- 
scent of  seventeen  miles  down  Big  Caiion,  the  best  of  all  tlie 
passes  of  the  Wasatcli.  Rounding  a  spur  at  the  end  of  our 
six  hundredth  mile  from  Denver,  we  first  sighted  the  Mormon 
promised  land. 

The  sun  was  setting  over  the  great  dead  lake  to  our  right, 
lighting  up  the  valley  with  a  silvery  gleam  from  Jordan  River, 
and  the  hills  with  a  golden  glow  from  off  the  snow-fields  of 
the  many  mountain  chains  and  peaks  aroimd.  In  our  front, 
the  Oquirrh,  or  Western  range,  stood  out  in  sharp  purple  out- 
lines upon  a  sea-coiored  sky.      To  our  left  were  the  Uta.\x 
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MountainSji  blusliing  rose,  all  aT'.Jout  our  heads  the  "Wasatch 
glowing  in  orange  and  gold.  Froin  the  flat  valley  in  the 
snowy  distance  rose  the  smoke  of  many  houses,  the  dust  of 
many  droves ;  on  the  bench-land  of  Ensign  Peak,  on  the  lake 
side,  white  houses  peeped  from  among  the  trees  modestly, 
and  liinted  the  presence  of  the  city. 

Here  was  Plato's  table-land  of  the  Atlantic.  isle-=one  great 
fit^ld  of  com  and  wheat,  where  only  twenty  years  ago  Fre- 
mont, the  Pathfinder,  reported  w^heat  and  coiii  impossible. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


KRIGHAM     YOUNG. 

"I  LOOK  upon  Mohammed  and  Brigham  as  the  very  beat 
men  that  God  coald  send  a??  ministers  to  those  unto  whom  He 
sent  them,"  wrote  Elder  Frederick  Evans,  of  the  "  Shaker  " 
village  of  New  Lebanon^  in  a  letter  to  ns,  inclosing  another 
by  way  of  introduction  to  the  Hlormon  President. 

Credentials  from  the  Shaker  to  the  Mormon  chief— from 
the  great  living  exponent  of  the  principle  of  celibacy  to  the 
"most  married  man"  in  all  America — were  not  to  be  kept 
undelivered  ;  so  the  moment  we  had  taken  a  bath,  we  posted 
off  to  a  merchant  to  whom  we  had  letters,  that  we  might  in- 
quire when  his  spiritual  chief  and  military  ruler  would  be 
homo  again  from  his  "trip  north,"  The  answer  was,  "To- 
morrow." 

After  w^at^hing  the  last  gleams  fade  from  the  snow-fields 
upon  the  Wasatch,  we  parted  for  the  night,  as  I  had  to  sleep 
in  a  private  house,  the  hotel  being  filled  even  to  the  balcony. 
Aa  I  entered  the  drai>ving-room  of  my  entertainer,  I  heard  the 
voice  of  a  Jady  reading,  and  caught  enough  of  what  she  said 
to  be  aware  that  it  was  a  defense  of  polygamy.  She  ceased 
when  she  saw  tJiC  stranger ;  but  I  found  that  it  was  my  host's 
first  wife  reading  Belinda  Pratt's  book  to  her  daughters — 
girls  just  blooming  into  womanhood. 

After  an  agreeable  chat  with  the  ladies,  doubly  pleasant  as 
it  followed  upon  a  long  absence  from  civilization,  I  went  to 
my  room,  which  I  afterward  found  to  be  that  of  the  eldest 
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soBj  a  youth  of  sixteen  years.  In  one  corner  stood  two  Bal- 
lard, rifles,  and  two  revolvers  and  a  militia  uniform  hung  from 
pegs  upon  the  wall.  When  I  lay  down  with  my  hands  under- 
neath the  pillow — an  attitude  instinctively  adojited  to  escape 
the  sand-flies,  I  touched  somethinj^  cold,  I  felt  it — a  fidl-sized 
Colt,  and  capped.  Such  was  my  first  introduction  to  Utah 
Mormon  ism. 

On  the  morrow  we  had  the  first  and  most  formal  of  our 
four  iuten'iewa  with  the  Moi'iaoa  President,  the  conversation 
lasting  three  hours,  and  all  the  leading  men  of  the  Chui-ch  be- 
ing present.  When  we  rose  to  leave,  Brigham  sai<J,  "  Come 
to  Bee  me  hero  again :  Brother  Stenhouse  will  show  you  every 
thing;'*  and  then  blessed  us  in  these  words:  "Peace  be  with 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ." 

Elder  Stenhouse  followed  us  out  of  the  presence,  and  some- 
what anxiously  put  the  odd  question,  "  Well,  is  he  a  white 
man?"  "White"  in  used  iu  Utah  as  a  general  term  of 
praise :  a  white  man  is  a  man — to  use  our  corresponding  idiom 
— not  so  black  as  he  is  painted.  A  "  white  country  "  is  a  coun- 
try with  grjiss  and  trees ;  just  as  a  white  man  means  a  man 
who  is  morally  not  a  Ute,  so  a  white  country  is  a  land  in 
which  others  than  Utes  can  dwell. 

We  made  some  complimentary  answer  to  Stenhouse''a  ques- 
tion: but  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  real  point  was, 
Is  Brigham  sincere? 

Brighuni'a  deeds  have  been  those  of  a  sincere  man.  Ilis 
bitterest  opponents  can  not  disptite  the  fact  that  in  1844,  when 
Nauvoo  was  about  to  be  deserted,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  a 
ruffianly  mob,  Brigham  rushed  to  the  front,  and  took  the 
chief  command.  To  be  a  Mormon  leader  then  was  to  be  a 
leader  of  an  outcast  people,  with  a  price  set  on  his  head,  in  a 
Missourian  county  in  which  almost  every  man  who  was  not  a  • 
Mormon  was  by  profession  an  assassin.  In  the  sense,  too,  of 
believing  that  he  is  what  he  professes  to  be,  Brigham  is  un- 
doubtedly sincere.  In  the  wider  sense  of  being  that  which 
he  professes  to  be  he  comes  off  as  well,  if  only  w^e  will  read 
his  words  in  the  way  he  speaks  them.  He  tells  us  that  he  is 
a  prophet — God's  representative  on  earth ;  but  when  I  asked 
him  whether  he  was  of  a  wholly  different  spij-itual  rank  to 
that  held  by  other  devout  men,  he  said,  "  By  no  means.    I  am 
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a  prophet — one  of  many.  All  good  men  are  prophets ;  bat 
God  has  blessed  me  with  peculiar  favor  in  revealing  His  wiU 
oftoner  and  more  clearly  through  me  than  through  other 
men." 

Those  who  would  understand  Brigham's  revelations  must 
read  Bentham.  The  leading  Mormons  are  utilitarian  deists. 
"  God\s  will  be  donOj"  they,  like  other  deists,  say  is  to  be  our 
rnle ;  and  God's  will  they  find  in  \\Titten  Revelation  and  in 
Utility.  God  has  given  men,  by  the  actual  hand  of  angels, 
the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Book  of  Covenants,  the 
revelation  upon  Plural  Marriage.  Wlien  these  are  exhausted, 
man,  seeking  for  God's  will,  has  to  turn  to  the  principle  of 
Utility :  that  which  is  for  the  happiness  of  mankind — that  is, 
of  the  Church — is  God"*8  will,  and  must  be  done.  While 
Utility  is  their  only  index  to  Ok>d*8  pleasure,  they  admit  that 
the  Church  must  be  ruled — that  opinions  may  differ  as  to 
what  is  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  the  will  of 
God.  They  meet,  then,  annually,  in  an  assembly  of  the  [>eo- 
ple,  and  electing  Church  officers  by  popular  will  and  acclama- 
tion, they  see  God's  finger  in  the  ballot-box.  Tliey  say,  like 
the  Jews  in  the  election  of  their  judges,  that  the  choice  of  the 
people  is  the  choice  of  God.  This  is  what  men  like  John 
Taylor  or  Daniel  Wells  appear  to  feel ;  the  ignorant  are  per- 
mitted to  look  upon  Brighara  as  something  more  than  man,  and 
though  Brighani  himself  does  nothing  to  confirm  this  view, 
tlie  leaders  foster  the  delusion.  When  I  asked  Stenhouse, "  Haa 
Brigham's  re-election  as  Prophet  ever  been  opposed?"  he  an- 
swered sharply,  *'  I  should  Uke  to  see  the  man  wlio'd  do  it." 

Brigham's  personal  position  is  a  strange  one :  he  calls  him- 
self Prophet,  declares  that  he  has  revelations  from  God  him- 
self ;  but  when  you  ask  him  quietljr'  what  all  this  means,  you 
*  find  that  for  Prophet  you  should  read  PoUtical  Philosopher, 
lie  sees  that  a  canal  from  Utali  Lake  to  Salt  Lake  Yalley 
would  be  of  vast  utility  to  the  Church  and  people — ^that  a  new 
settlement  is  urgently  required.  Ho  thinks  about  these  things 
till  they  dominate  in  his  mind — take  in  his  brain  the  shape  of 
physical  creations.  He  dreams  of  the  canal,  the  city — sees 
them  before  him  in  his  waking  moments.  That  which  is  so 
clearly  for  the  good  of  God^a  people  becomes  God's  will. 
Next  Sunday  at  the  Tabernacle  he  steps  to  the  front  and  says, 
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"God  has  spoken r  He  has  said  nnto  his  Prophet,  'Get  tliee, 
up,  Brigham,  aiid  baild  Mc  a  city  in  tlie  fertile  valley  to  the 
South,  where  there  is  water,  where  there  are  fish,  where  the 
sun  is  strong  enoi^gh  to  ripen  the  cotton-plants,  and  give  rai- 
ment as  well  as  food  to  My  saints  on  earth.'  Brethren  willing 
to  aid  God's  work  should  come  to  me  before  the  bishops^ 
meeting."  As  the  Prophet  takes  his  seat  again  and  puts  on 
his  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  hum  of  applause  runs  round  the 
Bowery,  and  teams  and  barrowa  are  freely  pronused. 

Sometimes  the  canal,  the  bridge,  the  city  may  prove  a  fail- 
ure, but  this  is  not  concealed :  the  Prophet's  human  tongue 
may  blunder  even  when  he  is  communicating  holy  things. 

"After  all,''  Brigham  said  to  me  the  day  before  I  left,  "the 
highest  inspiration  is  good  sense — ^the  knowing  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it." 

In  all  tills  it  is  hard  for  us,  with  our  Englisli  hatred  of 
casuistry  and  hair-splitting,  to  sec  sincerity;  still,  given  his 
foundation,  Brigham  is  sincere.  Like  other  political  religion- 
ists, he  must  feel  himself  morally  bound  to  stick  at  uotliing 
when  the  interests  of  the  Church  are  at  stake.  To  prefer 
man's  life  or  jjroperty  to  the  sei-vice  of  God  must  be  a  crime 
in  such  a  Church,  Tlie  Mormons  deny  the  truth  of  the  mur- 
der-stories alleged  against  the  Danitea,  but  they  avoid  doing 
so  in  sweeping  or  even  general  tenns^thongh  if  need  were, 
of  course  they  would  be  bomid  to  lie  as  weD  as  to  kill  in  thfe 
name  of  Gk)d  and  His  holy  Prophet. 

The  secret  policy  which  I  have  sketched  ^ves,  evideiftly, 
enormous  power  to  some  one  man  within  the  Church  ;  but  the 
Mormon  Constitution  docs  not  very  clearly  point  out  who 
that  man  shall  be.  With  a  view  to  the  possible  future  failure 
of  leadci'S  of  great  personal  tjualilications,  the  first  Presidency 
consists  of  three  members  with  equal  rank ;  but  to  his  jilaoe 
in  the  Trinity  Brigliam  imites  the  office  of  Trustee  in  Trust, 
which  gives  him  the  control  of  the  funds  and  tithing,  or  Church 
taxation. 

All  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  should  bo  Brigham's  place 
in  Utah.  Stenhouae  said  one  day,  "  1  am  one  of  those  who 
think  that  otir  President  should  do  every  thing.  lie  has 
made  this  Church  and  this  countrj'',  and  should  have  his  way 
in  all  things;  saying  so  gets  mo  into  trouble  with  some." 
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The  writer  of  a  report  of  Brigham'a  tour  which  appeared  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Telegraph,  the  day  wo  reached  the  city,  used 
the  woi'ds,  "  God  never  spoke  through  man  more  clearly  than 
through  President  Young."  ^ 

One  day,  when  Stenhouse  was  speaking  of  tlie  morality  of  the 
Mormon  people,  he  said,  "  Our  penalty  for  adultery  ia  death." 
Remembering  the  Danites,  we  were  down  on  him  at  once: 
"JJo  you  inflict  it?"  "No;  but — well,  not  practicaHy;  but 
really  it  is  so,  A  man  who  commits  adtdtery  withera  away 
and  perishea.  A  man  sent  away  from  his  wives  upon  a  mis- 
Bion  that  may  last  for  years,  if  he  Uvea  not  purely — »f,  when 
he  returns,  he  can  not  meet  the  eye  of  Urighani,  better  for  him 
to  be  at  once  in  hell.     He  withers." 

Brigham  himself  has  spoken  in  strong  words  of  bis  ovra 

power  over  the  Mormon  people :  "  Let  the  talking-folk  at 

Washington  say,  if  they  jilease,  that  I  aui  no  longer  Governor 

of  Utah.     I  am,  and  will  be,  governor  until  God  Almighty 

rBay»,  *  Brigham,  you  need  not  be  governor  any  more.'  " 

Brigham' 8  head  is  that  of  a  man  who  nowhere  could  be 
second. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


MOKMONDOM. 

Wk  had  been  presented  at  court,  and  favorably  received; 
aakid  to  call  again  ;  admitted  to  State  secrets  of  the  presidency. 
From  this  moment  our  position  in  the  city  was  secured. 
Mormon  seat^  in  the  theatre  were  placed  at  our  disposal ;  the 
director  of  immigration,  the  presiding  bishop,  Colonel  Hunter 
— a  grim,  weather-beaten  Indian-tighter — and  his  coadjutors 
carried  us  off  to  see  the  reception  of  the  bull-train  at  the  El- 
ephant Corral;  we  were  offered  a  team  to  take  us  to  the 
Lake,  which  we  reftised  only  becanse  we  had  already  accepted 
the  loan  of  one  from  a  Gentile  merchant;  presents  of  peaches 
and  invitations  to  lunch,  dinner,  nnd  supper  came  pouring  in 
upon  us  from  all  sides.  In  a  single  morning  we  were  visited 
by  four  of  the  Apostles  and  nine  other  leading  members  of 
the  Church.  Ecclesiastical  dignitaries  sat  npon  our  single 
chair  and  wash-haud-staoid ;  and  one  bed  groaned  under  the 
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■weic^ht  of  George  A,  Smith,  "Church  historian,"  while  the 
other  bore  iEsop's  load  —  the  peaches  he  had  brought. 
These  growers  of  fruit  from  standard  trees  think  but  email 
things  of  our  English  wall  fruit,  *'  baked  on  one  side  and 
frozen  on  tlie  other,"  as  they  say.  There  is  a  mellowness  about 
the  Mormon  peaches  that  would  drive  our  gardeners  to  despair. 

One  of  our  callers  was  Captain  Hooper,  the  Utah  delegate 
to  Congress.  He  is  an  adept  at  the  Western  plan  of  getting 
out  of  a  fix  by  telling  you  a  story.  When  we  laughingly  al- 
hided  to  his  lack  of  wives,  and  the  absurdity  of  a  monogamist 
representing  Utah,  he  said  that  the  people  at  Washington  all 
believed  that  Utah  had  sent  them  a  polygami.st.  There  is  a 
rule  that  no  one  vfiih  the  entry  shall  take  with  him  more 
than  one  lady  to  the  White  Jlonso  receptions,  A  member  of 
Congress  was  urged  by  three  ladies  to  take  them  with  him. 
lie,  as  men  do,  said, "  The  thing  is  impossible,"  and  did  it. 
Presenting  himself  with  the  bevy  at  the  door,  the  usher  stop- 
ped him :  "  Can't  pass ;  only  one  friend  admitted  with  each 
member."  "  Suppose,  sir,  that  I'm  the  delegate  from  Utah. 
Territory  ?"  said  the  Congressman.  "  Oh,  pass  in,  sir,  pass 
in,"  was  the  instant  answer  of  the  usher.  The  story  remmds 
me  of  poor  Browne's  (Artemus  Ward)  "family"  ticket  to 
his  lecture  at  Salt  Lake  City :  "  Admit  the  bearer  and  one 
wife."  Hooper  is  said  to  be  under  pressure  at  this  moment 
on  the  qiicstion  of  I'olygamy,  for  he  i.s  a  favorite  with  the 
Prophet,  who  can  not,  however, with  consistency  promote  him 
to  office  in  the  Church  on  account  of  a  saying  of  his  own,  "A 
man  with  one  wife  ia  of  less  account  before  God  than  a  man 
with  no  wives  at  all." 

Our  best  opportuuity  of  judging  of  the  Mormon  ladies  was 
at  the  theatre,  which  we  attended  regularly,  sitting  now  in 
Elder  Stenhouse's  "  family  "  seats,  now  with  General  Wells. 
Here  we  saw  all  the  wives  of  the  leading  Churchmen  of  the 
city ;  in  their  houses  we  saw  only  those  they  chose  to  show  us : 
in  no  case  but  that  of  the  Clawson  family  did  we  meet  in  society 
all  the  wives.  We  noticed  at  once  that  the  leading  ladies  were 
all  alike — full  of  taste,  full  of  sense,  but  full  at  the  same  time  of 
a  kind  of  unconscious  melancholy.  Everywhere  as  you  looked 
round  the  house,  you  met  the  sad  eye  which  I  had  seen  but 
once  before  —  amoufi;  the  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon,     The 


women  hero,  knowing  no  otber  state,  seem  to  think  tbemselvea 
as  happy  aa  the  day  is  long  :  their  eye  aione  is  there  to  show 
the  Gentile  that  they  are,  if  the  expression  may  be  aUowL'dj 
unhappy  without  knowing  it.  That  these  Mormon  women 
love  their  religion  and  reverence  its  priests  is  bnt  a  conse- 
quence of  its  being  *'  their  religion"— the  systetn  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  have  been  bronght  up.  Which  of  us  is  there 
who  does  not  set  np  some  idol  in  hi»  heart  round  whieh  he 
weavea  all  that  he  has  of  poetry  and  devotion  in  his  character. 
Art,  hero-worship,  patriotism  are  forms  of  this  great  tendency. 
That  the  Mormon  girls,  who  are  educated  as  highly  as  those 
of  any  country  in  the  world — who,  like  all  American  girls,  are 
allowed  to  wander  where  they  please  —  who  are  certain  of 
protection  in  any  of  the  fifty  Gentile  houses  in  the  city,  and 
absolutely  safe  in  Camp  Douglas  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  city  wall — all  consent  deliberately  to  enter  on  polyg- 
amy— shows  clearly  enough  that  they  can,  as  a  rule,  have  no 
dislike  to  it  beyond  such  a  feeling  as  public  opinion  will  speed- 
ily overcome. 

Discussion  of  the  institution  of  plural  marriage  in  Salt  Lake 
City  is  fruitless ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  observe.  In  assault- 
ing the  Mormon  citadel,  you  strike  against  the  air,  "  Polyg- 
amy degrades  the  woman,"  yoxi  begin.  "  Morally  or  social- 
ly ?"  says  the  Mormon,  "  Socially."  "  Granted,"  is  the  reply, 
"and  that  ia  a  most  desirable  consummation.  By  socially 
lowering,  it  morally  raises  the  woman.  It  makes  her  a  serv- 
ant, but  it  makes  her  ]>ure  and  good." 

It  in  always  well  to  remember  that  if  we  have  one  argument 
against  polygamy  which  from  our  Gentile  point  of  view^  is  un- 
answerable, it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  rack  our  brains 
for  others.  All  our  modern  experience  is  favorable  to  rank- 
ing women  as  man's  equal ;  polygamy  assumes  that  she  shall 
be  hifl  servant — loving,  faithful,  cheerful,  willing,  but  still  a 
servant. 

The  opposite  poles  upon  the  woman  question  are  Utah 
polygamy  and  Kansas  female  sufErage. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


■WESTERN    EDITORS. 

The  attack  upon  Mormondom  Las  been  systematized,  and 
is  conducted  with  military  skill,  by  ti'encb  and  ]5arallel.  The 
New  England  papers  having  called  for  "  facts  "  whereon  to 
base  their  homilies,  Genera!  Connor,  of  Fenian  fame,  set  up 
the  Uriion  Yedette  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  publishes  on  Satur- 
days a  sheet  expressly  intended  for  Eastern  reading.  The 
mantle  of  the  Simgam^  ,Tournal  has  fallen  on  the  Ytdette, 
and  Jolin  C.  Bennett  \s,  effaced  by  Connor.  From  this  sourct- 
it  is  that  come  the  whole  of  the  paragraphs  against  Bnghani 
and  Mormondom  which  appear  in  the  Eastern  papers,  and 
find  their  way  to  London.  The  editor  has  to  fill  his  paper 
with  peppery  lea<lers,  well-spiced  telegrams,  stinging  "  facts." 
Every  week  there  must  be  something  that  can  be  used  and 
quoted  against  Brigham.  The  Eastera  remarks  upon  quo- 
tations in  turn  are  quoted  at  Salt  Lake.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, even  telegrams  can  be  made  to  take  a  flavor.  In  to- 
day's Vedette  we  have  one  from  St.  Joseph,  describing  how 
above  one  thousand  "of  these  dirty,  filthy  dupes  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  iniquity "  are  now  squatting  round  the  packet  depftt 
awaiting  transport.  Another  from  Chicago  tells  us  that  the 
seven  thousand  European  Mormons  who  have  this  year  passed 
up  the  Missouri  River  "  are  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant 
classes."  The  leader  is  directed  against  Monnons  in  gener- 
al, and  Steuhouse  in  particular,^  as  editor  of  one  of  the  Mor- 
mon papers,  and  ex-postmaster  of  the  Territory.  He  has  al- 
ready had  cause  to  fear  the  Vedette^  as  it  was  through  the 
exertions  of  its  e<litor  that  he  lost  Ids  office.  This  matter  is 
referred  to  in  the  leader  of  to-day :  "  When  we  foiind  our 
letters  scattered  about  the  streets  in  fragments,  wc  succeeded 
in  getting  an  honest  postmaster  appointed  in  place  of  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Telegraph  " — "  an  organ  where  even  carrots,  pump- 
kins, and  potatoes  are  current  funds  " — "  directed  by  a  clique 
of  foreign  writers,  who  can  hardly  apeak  our  language,  and 
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who  never  drew  a  loyal  breath  since  they  came  to  Utah." 
The  Mormon  tax  frauds  and  the  Mormon  police  likewise  come 
in  for  tlxeir  share  of  abuse,  and  the  writer  concludes  with  a 
pathetic  plea  against  arrest  "  for  quietly  indulging  in  a  glass 
of  wine  in  a  private  rooni  with  a  friend." 

Attacka  such  as  these  make  one  understand  the  suspicious- 
ness of  the  Mormon  leaders,  and  the  slowness  of  Stenhouso 
and  his  friends  to  take  a  joke  if  it  concerns  the  Church. 
Poor  Artemtis  Ward  once  wrote  to  Stenhouse,  "Ef  you  cau't 
take  a  joke,  you'll  be  dancied,  and  yon  oughter ;"  but  the  jest 
at  which  he  can  laugh  has  wrought  no  cure.    Ileber  Kimball 

said  to  mo  one  day,  "  They're  aU  alike.     There  was came 

here  to  ^vrite  a  book,  and  we  thought  better  of  him  than  of 
most.  I  showed  him  more  kindness  than  I  over  showed  a 
man  before  or  since,  and  then  he  called  me  a  *  hoar^  repro- 
bate.'    I  would  advise  him  not  to  pass  this  way  next  time." 

The  suspicion  often  takes  odd  fihaj)es.  Oue  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  the  Tabernacle  I  remarked  that  the  Prophet's  daugh- 
ter, Zina,  had  on  the  same  dress  she  had  worn  the  evening 
efore  at  the  theatre  in  playing  "  Mrs,  Musket,"  in  the  farce 
'of  "  My  Husband's  Ghost"  It  was  a  black  silk  gown,  with  a 
Vandyke  flounce  of  white,  impossible  to  mistake.  I  pointed 
it  out  in  joke  to  a  Mormon  friend,  when  he  denied  my  asser- 
tion in  the  moat  emphatic  way,  although  he  could  not  have 
known  for  certain  that  I  was  wrong,  as  he  sat  next  to  me  in 
the  theatre  during  the  whole  play. 

The  Mormons  will  talk  freely  of  their  own  suspiciousness. 
They  say  that  the  coldness  with  which  travellers  are  usually 
received  at  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  consequence  of  years  of  total 
misrepresentation.  They  forget  that  they  are  arguing  in  a  cir- 
cle, and  that  this  misrepresentation  is  itself  sometimes  the  re- 
sult of  their  reserve. 

The  news  and  advertisements  are  even  more  amusing  than 
the  leaders  in  the  Vedette.  A  paragraph  tells  us,  for  instance, 
that  "Mrs.  Martha  Stewart  and  Mrs.  Kobertson,  of  San  An- 
toine,  lately  had  an  impromptu  fight  with  revolvers ;  Mrs. 
Stewart  was  badly  winged."  Nor  is  this  the  only  reference 
in  the  paper  to  shooting  by  ladies,  as  another  paragraph  tells 
how  a  young  girl,  frightened  by  a  sham  ghost,  drew  on  the 
would-be  apparition,  and  with  six  baiTels   shot  him  twice 


irongh  the  head,  nnd  four  times  "  in  the  I'cgion  of  the  heart" 
A  quotation  from  the  (hcyhee  Amtlanche,  Hi)eaking  of  gam- 
bling-hells, tells  us  that  "  one  hardy  eliebiing  "  in  Silver  City 
shipped  8000  dollars,  as  the  net  proceeds  of  its  July  business. 
"  These  leeches  corral  more  clear  ca«h  thau  most  quartz-mills,^' 
remonfitrates  the  editor.  "  Corral,"  m  this  sense,  is  the  Mex- 
ican cattle  inclosure ;  the  yard  where  the  team -mules  are 
ranched  ;  the  kraal  of  Cape  Colony,  which,  on  the  Plains  ami 
the  PlateaUj  serves  as  a  fort  for  men  as  well  as  a  fold  for 
oxen,  and  resembles  the  serai  of  the  East,  The  word  "  to 
corral"  means  to  turn  into  one  of  these  pens;  and  thence 
"  to  pouch,"  "  to  pocket,"  "  to  bag,"  to  get  weQ  into  hand. 

The  advertisements  are  in  keeping  with  the  news.  "Every 
thing,  from  a  salamander  safe  to  a  Limerick  fish-hook,"  is  of- 
fered by  one  firm.  "  Fifty-three  and  a  half  and  three  and 
three-qiuarter  thimble-skein  Schuttler  wagons,"  is  offered  by  an- 
other. Again,  an  ad  vertiser  bida  us  "  Spike  the  Guns  of  Hum- 
bug !  and  Beware  of  Deleterious  Dyes  I  Refuse  to  have  your 
■  Heads  Baptized  with  Liquid  Fire  1"  Another  says,  "  If  you 
want  a  paper  free  f  I'om  entanglements  of  cliques,  and  antagonis- 
tic to  the  corrupting  evils  .of  factionisra,  subscribe  to  the  J/bra- 
tamt  Madiator.-''  But  nothing  beats  the  following :  *'  But-chor's 
Dead-shot  for  Bed-bugs !  Curls  them  up  as  tire  docs  a  lefif  1 
Try  it,  and  sleep  in  peace !     Sold  by  all  live  druggists." 

If  we  turn,  however,  to  the  other  Salt  Lake  papers,  the  Tel- 
egraph, an  independent  Mormon  paper,  and  the  Deseret  ^eics, 
the  official  joiinial  of  the  Churcl],  we  fnid  a  contrast  to  the 
trash  of  the  Vedette.  Brigham's  paper,  clearly  printed  and  of 
a  pleasant  size,  is  filled  with  the  best  and  late.st  news  from  the 
outlying  portions  of  the  Territory  and  from  Em-ope.  The 
motto  on  its  head  is  a  simple  one — "  Truth  and  Liberty,"  and 
twentj'-eight  columns  of  solid  news  are  given  us.  Among  the 
items  is  an  account  of  a  fight  upon  the  Smoky  Hill  route, 
which  occurred  on  the  day  we  reached  this  city,  and  in  which 
two  teamsters — George  Hill  and  Luke  West — were  killed  by 
the  Kiowas  and  Cheyennes.  A  loyal  Union  article  from  the 
pen  of  Albert  Carrington,  the  editor,  is  followed  by  one  upon 
the  natural  advantages!  of  Utah,  in  w^hich  the  writer  complainH 
that  the  very  men  who  ridiculed  the  Mormons  for  settling  in 
a  desert  are  now  declaiming  against  their  being  allowed  ti 
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squat  upon  one  of  the  "  moat  fertile  locationR  in  the  United 
Stat<?8."  The  same  paper  asserts  that  Monnon  success  is  se- 
cured only  by  Mormon  industry,  and  th,at  as  a  merely  com- 
mercial speculation,  apart  from  the  religious  impulse,  the  culti- 
vation of  Utali  would  not  pay :  "  Utah  13  no  place  for  the  loaf- 
er or  the  lazy  man."  An  official  report,  like  the  Court  Circti- 
lur  of  England,  is  headed, "  President  Brigham  Young's  trip 

I  Korth,"  and  is  signed  by  G,  D,  Watt,  "  Reporter "  to  the 
Church.  The  Old  Testament  is  not  spared.  *'  From  what  we 
saw  of  the  timbered  mountains,"  writes  one  reporter, "  we  had 
no  despondency  of  Israel  ever  failing  for  material  to  build  up, 
beautify,  and  adorn  pleasant  habitations  in  that  part  of  Zion." 
A  theatrical  criticism  is  not  wanting,  and  the  Church  actors 
come  in  for  "  praise  all  around."  In  another  part  of  the  paper 
are  telegraphic  reports  from  the  captains  of  the  seven  immi- 
gi'ant  trains  not  yet  come  in,  giving  their  position,  and  details 
of  the  number  of  days'  march  for  which  they  have  provisions 
still  in  hand.  One  reports  "  thirty-eight  head  of  cattle  stolen ;" 
another, " a  good  deal  of  moiintain  fever;"  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  telegrams  look  well.  The  editor,  speaking  of  the  two  En- 
glish visitors  now  in  the  city,  says :  "  Wo  greet  them  to  our 

'mountain  habitation,  and  bid  them  welcome  to  oar  orchard ; 
and  tliat's  considerable  for  an  editor,  especially  if  he  has  plural 
responsibilities  to  look  after."  Bishop  Harrington  reports 
from  American  Fort  that  every  body  is  thrixdng  there,  and 
"  doing  as  the  Mormon  creed  directs — minding  their  own  bvis- 
iness,"  "That's  good,  Bishop,"  says  the  editor.  The  "Pas- 
senger-list of  the  2d  Ox-train,  Captain  J.  D.  Htilladay,"  is  given 
at  length ;  about  half  the  immigrants  come  with  wife  and  fam- 
ily, very  maiiy  with  five  or  six  children.  From  Liverpool,  the 
chief  office  for  Europe,  comes  a  gazette  of  "  Releases  and  Ap- 
pointments," signed  "  Brigham  Young,  Jun.,  President  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  the  British 
Isles  and  Adjacent  Coimtries,"  accompanied  by  a  dispatch,  in 
which  the  "  President  for  England  "  gives  details  of  liis  visits 

Lto  the  Saints  in  Norway,  and  of  his  conversation  with  the 
Unrted  States  minister  at  St,  Petersburg. 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  like  its  editor,  is  practical,  and  does 
not  deal  in  extract.  All  the  sheet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
columns,  is  taken  up  with  business  advertisements ;  but  these 
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are  not  the  least  amusing  part  of  tlie  paper.  A  gigantic  fig- 
ure of  a  man  in  high  boots  and  felt  hnt,  etandiug  on  a  ladilei* 
and  pasting  up  Messrs.  Eldredge  and  Clawson's  dry-goods  ad- 
vertisement, occupies  nearly  half  the  back  page.  ili*.  Birch, 
inforaia  "  parties  hauling  wheat  from  San  Pete  County  "  that 
his  mill  at  Fort  Birch  is  now  running,  and  that  it  is  situate  at 
the  mouth  of  8alt  Creek  Canon,  just  above  Nephi  City,  Juab 
County,  on  the  direct  road  to  Pahrauagat.  A  view  of  the  fort, 
with  posterns,  parapets,  embrasures,  and  a  giant  flag,  heads  the 
advertisement.  But  the  cuts  are  not  always  so  cheerful ;  one 
Far-western  paper  fills  three-quarters  of  its  front  page  with  an 
engraving  of  a  eofliu.  The  editorial  columns  contain  calls  to 
the  "  brethren  with  teams  "  to  aid  the  immigrants,  an  account 
of  a  "  rather  mixed  case  "  of  "  double  divorce  "  (Geatde),  and 
of  a  prosecution  of  a  man  "  for  violation  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment." A  Mormon  police  report  is  headed  "One  drunk 
at  the  Calaboose."  Defending  himself  against  charges  of  "  di- 
recting bishops  "  and  *'  steadying  the  ai'k,"  the  editor  calls  on 
the  bishops  to  shorten  their  sermons :  "  we  may  get  a  crack 
for  this,  but  we  can't  help  it.  We  like  variety,  life,  and  short 
meetings."  In  a  paragraph  about  his  visitors,  our  friend  the 
editor  of  the  Telegraph  said,  a  day  or  two  after  our  arrival  in 
the  city, "If  a  stranger  can  escape  the  strychnine  clique  for 
three  days  after  arrival,  he  is  forever  afterward  safe.  Gener- 
ally the  first  twenty-four  hours  are  sufficient  to  prostrate  even 
the  very  robust,"  In  a  few  words  of  regret  at  a  change  in  the 
Denver  newspaper  staff, om-  editor  says:  "  However,  a  couple 
of  sentences  indicate  that  George  has  no  intention  of  aban- 
doning the  tripod.  That's  right :  keep  at  it,  my  boy ;  misery 
likes  company." 

The  day  after  we  reached  Denver,  the  Oazette^  commenting 
on  this  same  "George,"  said:  *' Captain  West  has  left  the 
Hocky  Moujiiaina  JV^ews  office.  We  are  not  surprised,  as  we 
could  never  see  how  any  respectable  decent  gentleman  like 
George  could  get  along  with  Governor  Evans's  paid  hireling 
and  whelp  who  edits  that  delectable  sheet."  Of  the  two  pa- 
pers which  exist  in  every  town  in  the  Union,  each  is  always  at 
work  attempting  to  "  use  up "  the  other.  I  have  seen  the 
Democratic  print  of  Chicago  call  its  Republican  opponent  "  a 
radical,  disunion,  disreputable,  bankrupt,  emasculated  evening 
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newspaper  concern  of  this  city  " — a  string  of  terms  by  the  side 
of  wliich  even  Western  utterances  pule. 

A  paragraph  headed  "  Tlie  Millenidnni  "  tells  us  that  the 
editors  of  the  Telegraph  and  Deseret  Nexcs  were  seen  yester- 
day afternoon  walking  together  toward  the  Twentieth  Ward. 
Another  paragraph  records  the  ill  success  of  an  expedition 
against  Indians  who  hud  been  "  raiding "  down  in  "  Dlyie," 
or  South  Utah.  A  general  ordei',  signed  "  Lieut. -General  Dan- 
iel H.  Wella,"  and  dated  "  Head-quarters,  Nauvoo  Legion,''  di- 
rects the  aHsembly,  for  a  three  days'  "big  drill/'  of  the  forces 
of  the  various  military  districts  of  the  Territory.  The  name 
of  "Territorial  Militia,"  under  which  alone  the  LTnited  Statesi 
can  permit  the  exietebee  of  the  legion,  is  carefully  omitted. 
This  is  not  the  only  warlike  advertisement  in  the  paper :  four- 
teen cases  of  Ballard  rifles  are  offered  in  exchange  for  cattle, 
and  other  firms  offer  tents  and  side-arms  to  their  friends. 
Amusements  arc  not  forgotten  :  a  cricket-match  between  two 
Mormon  settlements  in  Cache  Coimty  is  recorded,"  Wellsville 
whipping  Bi'igham  City,  with  si.x;  wickets  to  go  down ;"  and  is 
followed  by  an  article  in  which  the  First  President  may  have 
had  a  hand,  pointing  out  that  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  is  gohig 
to  be  the  greatest  of  theatres,  and  that  the  favor  of  its  audi- 
ence is  a  passport  beyond  WallackV,  and  equal  to  Drnry  Lane 
or  theliaymarket.  In  sharp  contrast  to  these  signs  of  present 
prosperity,  the  FLi'st  Presidency  announce  the  annual  gather- 
ing of  the  surviving  members  of  Zion's  camp,  the  association 
of  the  first  immigrant  band. 

There  is  about  the  Morraon  papers  much  that  tells  of  long 
settlement  and  prosperity.  When  I  showed  Stenhouse  the 
Derwer  Gazette  of  our  second  day  in  that  town,  he  said, 
"  Well,  Telegraph's  better  than  that  !'*  The  Denver  sheet  is 
a  literary  curiosity  of  the  first  order.  Printed  on  chocolate- 
colored  paper,  in  ink  of  a  not  much  darker  hue,  it  is  in  parts 
illegible,  to  the  reader's  regret ;  for  what  we  were  able  to 
make  out  was  good  enough  to  make  na  wish  for  more. 

The  difference  between  the  Morraon  and  Gentile  papers 
ia  strongly  marked  in  the  advertisements.  The  Denver  Ga- 
zette ia  filled  with  puffs  of  quacks  and  whisky-shops.  In  the 
column  headed  "  Business  Cards,"  Dr.  Ermerins  announces 
that  he  may  be  consulted  by   his  patients  in  the  '*  French, 


jrmnn,  and  Ens;lish"  tongues.  Lower  d^wn  we  have  tbe 
card  of  "  Dr.  Treat,  Edectic  Pliysiciim  and  Surgeon,"  which  is 
preceded  by  an  advertisement  of  "  Sulkies  made  to  order,'" 
and  followed  by  a  leaded  heading  "  Know  thy  Destiny  :  Ma- 
dame Thornton,  the  English  Astrologist  and  Fsychonietrician, 
has  located  herself  at  Hudson^  Xew  York  j  by  the  aid  of  an 
instrument  of  intense  power,  known  as  the  Fsychomotrope, 
she  guarantees  to  produce  a  life-like  picture  of  the  future  hus- 
band  or  wife  of  the  applicant."  There  is  a  strange  turning 
toward  the  supernatural  among  this  people.  Astrology  is 
openly  professed  as  a  science  throughout  the  United  States ; 
the  success  of  spiritualisra  is  amazing.  The  most  sensible  men 
are  not  exempt  from  the  weakness :  the  dapes  of  the  astrolo- 
gers are  not  the  uneducated  Irish ;  they  are  the  strong-mind- 
ed, half-educated  Western  men,  shrewd  and  keen  in  trade, 
brave  in  wai",  material  and  cold  in  faith,  it  would  be  supposed, 
but  credulous  to  folly,  as  we  know,  when  personal  revelation, 
the  supematui'aliara  of  tbe  present  day,  is  set  before  them  in 
the  crudest  and  least  attractive  forms.  A  little  lower,  "  Char- 
ley Eyser  "  and  "  Gus  Fogus  "  advertise  tlieir  bars.  The  lat- 
ter announces  "Lager  beer  at  only  10  cents,"  in  a  "cool  re- 
treat," *'  fitteil  up  with  green-growing  trees."  A  returned 
warrior  heads  his  announcement,  Ln  huge  capitals,  "  Back 
Home  Again — An  Old  Hand  at  the  Bellows — Tlie  Soldier 
Blacksmith : — S.  M.  Logan."  In  a  country  where  weights  and 
measures  are  rather  a  matter  of  practice  than  of  law,  Mr. 
O'Connell  does  well  to  add  to  "Lager  beer,  15  cents," 
"  Glasses  hold  two  busliels."  John  Morris,  of  the  "  Little  Gi- 
ant" or  "Theatre  S;xloon,"  asks  us  to  "call  and  see  him;" 
while  liis  rivals  of  the  "  Progressive  Saloon  "  offer  the  "  finest 
liquors  that  the  East  can  command,"  Morris  Sigi,  whose 
"lager  is  pronomiced  A  No.  1  by  all  who  have  used  it,"  bids  us 
"give  him  a  fair  trial,  and  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  false  re- 
ports in  circulation."  Daniel  Marsh,  dealer  in  "  breech-load- 
ing gJins  and  revolvers,"  adds,  "and  any  thmg  that  may  be 
wanted  fi'oni  a  cradle  to  a  coffin,  both  inclusive,  made  to  or- 
der. An  Indian  Lodge  on  view,  for  sale  ;"  but  he  fails  to  name 
it  in  his  advertiaeraent :  the  Utes  brought  it  in  too  late  for 
insertion,  ];)erhaps, 

Advertisoaieuts  of  freight-trains  now  starting  to  the  East., 
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of  mail-coaches  to  Buckskin  Joe— advertisementB  sLinting, 
topay-tnrvy,  and  sideways  turned — complete  tlie  outei'  sheet; 
but  some  of  them,  through  bad  ink,  printer's  errors,  strange 
English,  and  wilder  Latin,  are  wholly  unintelligible.  It  is 
hard  to  make  much  of  this,  for  iiietanco ;  "  Mr.  jEsculapius, 
no  offense,  I  hope,  as  tliis  is  written  extempore  and  ipso 
facto.  But,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  disregard  ex  unci  disce 
omnes." 

In  an  editorial  on  the  English  visitors  then  in  Denver,  the 
chance  of  putting  into  their  naouths  a  puff  of  the  Territory  of 
Colorado  was  not  lost.  We  were  made  to  "  appreciate  the 
native  energy  and  wealth  of  industry  netjessary  in  building  up 
such  a  Star  of  Empire  as  Colorado."  The  next  pai-agraph  is 
communicated  from  Conejos,  in  the  south  of  the  Territory, 
and  says :  "  The  election  has  now  passed  off,  and  I  am  conii- 
dent  that  we  can  beat  any  ward  in  Denver,  and  give  them  two 
in  the  game,  for  rascality  in  voting."  Another  leader  eallis  on 
the  people  of  Denver  to  remember  that  there  are  two  men  in 
the  Calaboose  for  nmle-stealing,  and  that  the  last  man  locked 
up  for  the  offense  was  allowed  to  escape :  some  cottonwood- 
trees  still  exist,  it  believes.  In  former  times,  there  was  for 
the  lynching  here  hinted  at  n,  reason  which  no  longer  exists : 
a  man  shut  up  in  gaol  built  of  adobe,  or  sun-dried  brick,  could 
scratch  his  way  through  the  crnmbling  wall  in  two  days,  so 
the  citizens  generally  hanged  him  in  one.  Now  that  the 
jails  are  in  brick  and  stone,  the  job  might  safely  be  left  to 
the  sheriff;  but  the  people  of  Denver  seem  to  trust  themselves 
better  even  than  they  do  their  delegate,  Bob  Wilson. 

A  yeai-  or  two  ago  the  jaUs  were  so  crazy  that  Coloradan 
criminals,  when  given  their  choice  whether  they  would  be 
hanged  in  a  week,  or  " as  soon  after  breakfast  tomorrow  as 
shall  be  convenient  to  the  sheriff  and  agreeable,  Mr.  Prisoner, 
t-o  you,"  as  the  Texan  formula  runs,  used  to  elect  for  the  quick 
dehvery,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  they  would  catch  their 
deaths  of  cold — at  least,  so  the  Denver  story  runs.  They 
have,  however,  a  method  of  getting  the  jaila  inspected  here 
which  might  be  found  useful  at  home :  it  consists  of  the  sim- 
ple plan  of  giving  the  governor  of  a  jail  an  op[>ortunity  of 
seeing  the  practical  working  of  the  system  by  locking  him  up 
inside  for  a  while. 
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These  Far-western  papers  are  "written  or  eompilecl  under 
difficulties  alraost  overwhelming.  Mr,  Frederick  J.  StautoUj 
at  Denver,  told  me  that  often  be  had  been  forced  to  "  set  iip  " 
and  print,  aa  well  as  "  edit,"  the  paper  which  he  owns.  Type 
i*^  not  alwaya  to  he  found.  In  its  early  daya,  the  Alta  Cali- 
fornia once  appeared  with  a  paragraph  which  ran,  "  I  have 
no  W  in  my  type,  as  there  is  none  in  the  Spanish  alphabet. 
1  have  Bent  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  this  letter;  in  the 
meantime  vve  must  use  two  V'a." 

Till  I  had  seen  the  editor's  rooms  in  Denver,  Austin,  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  I  had  no  eoneeption  of  the  point  to  which  dis- 
comfort could  be  carried.  For  all  these  hardships,  payment 
as  small  and  slow.  It  consists  often  of  little  but  the  satiafao- 
tion  wltich  it  is  to  the  editor's  vanity  to  be  "  liquored  "  by  t!ie 
best  man  of  the  plaee,  treated  to  an  occasional  chat  with  the 
goveiTior  of  the  Territory,  to  a  chah"  in  the  overland  Mail  Of- 
fice whenever  he  walks  in,  to  the  hand  of  the  hotel  proprietor 
whenever  he  comes  near  the  bar,  and  to  a  pistol-shot  once  or 
twice  in  a  month. 

It  38iust  not  be  supposed  that  the  V^edette  does  the  Mor- 
mons no  harm:  the  perpetual  reiteration  in  the  Eastern  and 
Kngliali  papers  of  three  sets  of  stories  alone  would  suffice  to 
break  down  a  flourishing  power.  Tlie  three  lines  that  are  in- 
variably taken  as  foundations  for  their  stories  are  these — that 
the  Mormon  women  are  wretched,  and  would  fain  get  away, 
but  are  checked  by  the  Danites  ;  tliat  the  Mormons  are  ready 
to  fight  with  the  Federal  troops  with  the  hope  of  success; 
that  robbery  of  the  people  by  the  Apostles  and  Elders  is  at  the 
bottom  of  Mormonism — or,  as  the  Vedette  puts  it,  "On  tith- 
ing and  loaning  hang  all  the  law  and  the  profits." 

If  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Vedette  effectually 
refutes  the  stories  of  the  acts  of  the  Danites  in  these  modem 
days,  and  therefore  disposes  of  the  first  set  of  stories,  the  third 
is  equally  answered  by  a  glance  at  its  pages.  Coiumus  of  par- 
agraphs, slieetH  of  advertisements,  testify  to  the  foundation  by 
industry,  in  the  most  frightful  desert  on  earth,  of  an  agricul- 
tural community  which  California  herself  can  not  match.  The 
Mormons  may  well  call  their  country  "  Deseret" — "  land  of  the 
bee."  The  process  of  fertilization  goes  on  day  by  day.  Six 
or  seven  years  ago  Southern  Utah  was  a  desert  bare  aa  Salt 
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Bush  Plains.  Irn£»ation  from  the  fresh-water  lake  was  car- 
ried out  under  episcopal  direction,  and  the  result  is  the  growth 
of  fifty  kinds  of  grapes  alone.  Cotton-niills  and  vineyards  are 
springing  up  on  every  side,  and  "Dixie"  bet^ius  to  look  down 
on  its  parent,  the  Salt  Lake  VaUey.  Irrigation  from  the 
mountain  riils  has  done  this  miracle,?/'^  say,  though  the  Saints 
undoubtedly  believe  that  God's  hand  ia  in  it,  helping  miracu- 
lously **  His  pecidiar  people." 

In  face  of  Mormon  prosperity,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Utah  was  settled  on  the  Wakefieldian  system,  though  Brigham 
knows  nothing  of  Wakefield,  Towo  population  and  country 
population  grew  up  side  by  side  in  every  valley,  and  the  plow 
waa  not  allowed  to  gain  on  the  machine-saw  and  the  shuttle. 

It  Ib  not  only  in  water  and  verdure  that  Utah  ia  naturally 
poor.  On  the  raining-map  of  the  States,  the  countries  that 
lie  aromid  Utah^Novada,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana — are 
one  blaze  of  yellow,  and  blue,  and  red,  colored  from  end  to 
end  with  the  tints  that  are  used  to  denote  the  existence  of 
precious  metals.  Utah  in  blank  at  present — blank,  the  Mor- 
mons say,  by  nature;  Gentiles  say,  merely  through  ^e  ab- 
sence of  .survey;  an<l  they  do  their  best  to  circumvent 
Mother  Nature.  Every  fall  the  "  strychine  "  party  raise  the 
cry  of  gold  discoverie.s  in  Utah,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  a 
rush  of  miners  down  to  Salt  Lake  City  too  late  for  them  to 
get  away  again  before  the  snows  begin.  The  presence  of  some 
thousands  of  broad-brimmed  rowdies  in  Suit  Jjakc  City  for 
a  winter  would  be  the  death  of  Mormonisni,  they  believe. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  I  am  told  that  prospecting  parties 
have  found  "pay  dirt"  in  City  Canon,  which,  however,  they 
had  first  themselves  carefully  **  salted"  with  gold-dust.  There 
is  coal  at  the  settlement  at  which  we  breakfasted  on  our  way 
from  Weber  River  to  Salt  Lake  ;  and  Stenhouse  tells  us  that 
the  only  difference  between  the  Utah  coal  and  that  of  Wales 
is,  that  the  latter  w\U  "  bum,"  and  the  former  wonHI 

Poor  as  Utah  is  by  nature,  clear  though  it  be  that  what- 
ever value  the  soil  now  possesses,  represents  only  the  loving 
labor  bestowed  xipon  it  by  the  Saints,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  to  continue  to  possess  it,  even  though  the  remaining 
string  of  Vedette-hom  stories  assert  that  Brigham  "  threatens 
hell "  to  the  Gentiles  that  would  expel  him. 


UTAH. 

"  Wh"ex  you  are  driven  hence,  where  shall  yon  go?" 

"  We  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  ;  the  Lord  will  guide 
His  [jeople,"  was  my  robukc  from  Elder  Stenhoiise,  delivered 
in  the  half-solemn,  half-laughing  raanuer  characteristic  of  tlie 
Saints.  "  You  Hay  miracles  are  passed  and  gone,"  he  went 
on ;  "but  if  God  has  ever  interfered  to  protect  a  Church,  he 
lias  interposed  on  our  behalf.  In  1857,  when  the  whole  .army 
of  the  tTuit^d  Statea  was  let  slip  at  us  under  Albert  S.  .Tohn- 
Rton,  wo  were  given  strength  to  turn  them  aside,  and  defeat 
them  without  a  blow.  The  Lord  permitted  us  to  dictate  our 
own  terms  of  peace.  Again,  w^ben  the  lociists  came  in  sucli 
Hwarms  as  to  blackeoi  the  whole  valley,  and  till  the  air  with  a 
living  fog,- God  sent  millions  of  strange  new  gulls,  and  these 
devoured  the  locusts,  and  saved  us  from  destruction.  The 
Lord  will  guide  His  people." 

Often  as  I  discussed  the  future  of  Utah  and  their  Church 
with  Mormons,  I  could  never  get  from  them  any  answer  but 
this ;  they  would  never  even  express  a  belief,  as  will  many 
Western  Gentiles,  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  ex\yel 
thera  from  the  country  they  now  hold.  They  can  not  hel]} 
seeing  how  immediate  is  the  danger :  from  the  American  press 
there  comes  a  cry,  "  Let  us  have  this  polygamy  put  down  ;  its 
existence  is  a  disgrace  to  England,  from  which  it  springs,  a 
shame  to  America,  in  which  it  dwells,  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, whose  laws  it  outrages  and  defies.  How  long  will  you 
continue  to  tolerate  this  retrogression  from  Christianity,  this 
insult  to  civiiization  ?" 

With  the  New  Englaudei-s,  the  question  is  political  as  well 
as  theological,  personal  as  well  as  political — poHtical,  mainly 
because  there  is  a  great  likeness  between  Mormon  expressions 
of  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  polygamy  and  the  Southern 
answers  to  the  Abolitionists:  "Abraham  was  a  slave-owrvev , 
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and  father  of  the  faithful ;"  "  David,  the  best-loved  of  God, 
was  a  polygamist;"  "Show  us  a  Biblical  proliibition  of  slav- 
ery ;"  **  Show  U3  a  denunciation  of  polygamy,  and  we'll  believe 
you."  It  is  this  fiimiiarity  of  the  defensive  positions  of  Mor- 
momsm.  and  slavery  which  has  led  to  the  present  peril  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Church :  the  New  Englanders  look  on  the  Mor- 
mons, not  only  as  heretics,  but  as  friends  to  the  slave-owners  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  hear  a  man  warmly  praise  the  Mor- 
mons, you  may  set  him  down  aa  a  Southerner,  or,  at  the  least, 
a  Democrat. 

Another  reason  for  the  hostility  of  New  England  ia,  that 
while  the  discredit  of  Mormoniam  falla  upon  America,  the 
American  people  have  but  little  share  in  its  existence :  a  few 
of  the  leadei's  are  New  Englandera  and  New  Yorkers,  but  of 
the  rank  and  file,  not  one.  In  every  ten  immigrants,  the  mis- 
sionaries count  upon  finding  that  four  come  from  England, 
two  fi'Qm  Wales,  one  from  the  Scotch  lowlands,  one  from 
Sweden,  one  from  Switzerland,  and  one  from  Prussia :  from 
Catholic  countries,  none;  from  all  America,  none.  It  is 
through  this  purely  local  and  temporary  association  of  ideas 
that  we  see  the  strange  sight  of  a  party  of  tolerant,  large- 
hearted  Churchmen,  eager  to  march  their  armies  against  a 
Church. 

If  we  put  aside  for  a  moment  the  question  of  the  moral 
right  to  crash  Mormonism  in  the  name  of  truth,  we  find  that 
it  is,  at  all  events,  easy  enough  to  do  it.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  legal  excuses  for  action — no  danger  in  backing  the 
Federal  legislation  with  military  force.  The  legal  point  is 
clear  enough— clear  upon  a  double  issue.  Congress  can  legis- 
late for  the  Territories  in  social  matters — has,  in  fact,  already 
done  80,  Polygamy  is  at  this  moment  punishable  in  Utah, 
but  the  law  is,  pending  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  not  en- 
forced. Without  extraordinary  action,  its  enforcement  would 
be  impossible,  for  Mormon  juries  will  give  no  verdict  antag- 
onistic to  their  Church  ;  but  it  is  not  only  in  this  matter  that 
the  Mormons  have  been  offenders.  They  have  sinned  also 
against  the  land-laws  of  America.  The  Church,  Brigham, 
Ivimball,  all  are  landholders  on  a  scale  not  contemplated  by 
the  "  Homestead "  laws  — ■  unless  to  be  forbidden  j  doubly, 
therefore,  are  the  Mormons  at  the  mercy  of  the  Federal  Con- 
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gress.  There  is  a  loop-hole  open  in  the  matter  of  polygamy 
— that  adopted  by  the  New  York  Communists,  when  they 
chose  each  a  woman  to  Im3  his  legal  wife,  and  bo  put  themselves 
without  the  reach  of  law.  This  method  of  escape,  I  have 
heeu  assured  by  Mormon  eJJers,  is  one  that  nothing  could 
force  them  to  adopt.  Rather  than  indirectly  destroy  their 
Church  by  auy  such  weak  coTuj>liance,  they  woidd  again  re- 
nounce their  homes,  and  make  their  paiuful  way  across  the 
wilJcmesa  to  some  new  Deneret. 

It  is  not  likely  that  New  England  interference  will  hinge 
upon  plurality.  A  "  difficulty  "  can  easily  be  made  to  arise 
upon  the  land  question,  and  no  breach  of  the  principle  of  tol- 
eration will,  on  the  surface  at  Icai*t,  be  visible.  No  surveys 
have  been  held  in  the  Territory  since  1857,  no  lands  within 
the  territorial  huiits  have  been  sold  by  the  Federal  land-office. 
Not  only  have  the  limitations  of  the  "  Homestead  "  and  "  Pre- 
emption" laws  been  disregarded,  but  Salt  Lake  City,  with  its 
jialace,  its  theatre,  and  hotels,  is  built  upon  the  public  lauds 
of  the  United  States. .  On  the  other  hand,  Mexican  titles  are 
respected  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico ;  and  as  Utah  was 
Mexican  soil  when,  before  the  treaty  of  Gaudalnpe  Hidalgo, 
the  Mormons  settled  on  its  wastes,  it  seems  hard  tliat  their 
claims  shonld  not  be  equally  respected. 

After  all,  the  theoj-y  of  Spanish  authority  was  a  ridiculous 
fiction.  The  Mormons  were  the  first  occupants  of  the  coun- 
try which  now  forms  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  Colorado, 
and  the  Stat«  of  Nevada,  and  the  Mormons  were  thus  annexed 
to  the  United  States  without  being  in  the  least  degree  consultr 
ed.  It  is  true  that  they  might  be  said  to  have  occupied  the 
country  as  American  citizens,  and  so  to  have  carried  Amer- 
ican sovereignty  wdth  them  into  the  wilderness ;  but  this, 
again,  is  a  European,  not  an  American  theory.  American  cit- 
izens are  such,  not  as  men  bom  upon  a  certain  soil,  but  as 
being  citizens  of  a  State  of  the  Union  or  an  organized  Tcrri- 
toiT ;  and  though  the  Mormons  may  be  said  to  have  accepted 
their  position  as  cithsens  of  the  Territoiy  of  Utah,  still  they 
did  so  on  the  imderstanding  that  it  should  continue  a  Mor- 
mon country,  where  Gentiles  should,  at  the  most,  be  barely 
tolerated. 

We  need  not  go  further  into  the  mazes  of  public  law,  or  of 
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ex  post  facto  American  enactmfuts.  The  MonnoiiH  Ihem- 
I selves  admit  that  the  letter  of  the  law  ifi  against  them;  but 
say  that  Avliile  it  is  cLiiincd  that  Boston  and  Philadelphia  may 
[fitly  Icjijislate  for  the  Moru\ons  tliree  thousand  iniles  away, 
I  because  Utali  is  a  Territory,  not  a  State,  men  forgot  that  it  is 
Boston  and  Philadelidiia  tlieuiselves  who  force  Utah  to  re- 
main a  Tfrritoiy,  although  they  admitted  the  less  populous 
I  H'ebraska,  Nevada,  and  Oregon  to  tlieir  rights  as  States. 

Ifj  wholly  cx'cludiijg  morals  from  the  calculation,  there  can 

{•be  no  donltt  n])on  the  points  of  the  law,  there  tsan  be  as  little 

iHpon  the  military  question.     Of  the  iifteen  hundred  miles  of 

[waterless  tract  or  desert  that  we  crossed,  seven  hundred  have 

[Toeen  annihilated;   18G9   may  see  the  railroad   track  in  the 

tatreets  of  Salt  Lake  City.     This  not  only  settles  the  military 

[question,  b;it  is  meant  to  do  80,     \^^^cn  men  lay  four  miles  of 

a  railroad  in  a  day,  and  average  two  miles  a  day  for  a  wliole 

year,  when  a  Government  bj'ibes  high  enough  to  secure  so 

Btartling  a  rate  of  progress,  there  is  something  more  than 

commerce  or  settlement  in  the  wind.     The  Pacific  Railroad  is 

not  merely  meant  to  be  the  shortest  line  from  New-  York  to 

San  Francisco,  but  it  is  meant  to  put  down  Morrnonism- 

If  the  Federal  Government  decides  to  attack  these  peace- 
able citizens  of  a  Territory  that  sliould  long  since  have  been 
a  State,  they  certainly  will  not  light,  and  tbcy  no  less  surely^ 
will  not  disperse.  Polynesia  or  Mexico  is  their  goal;  and  in 
the  Marquesas  or  in  Sonora  they  may,  perhaps,  for  a  few 
years  at  least,  be  let  alone,  again  to  prove  the  forerunners  of 
English  civUination— planters  of  Saxon  institutions  and  the 
English  tongue,  once  more  to  perform  their  mission,  as  they 
performed  it  in  Missouri  and  in  Utah. 

When  we  turn  from  the  simiile  legal  question,  and  the  still 
more  simple  military  one,  to  the  moral  ]>oint  involvedin  tho 
forcible  suppression  of  jilural  marriage  in  one  State  by  the 
force  of  ali  the  others,  we  find  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
confused  by  the  apparent  analogy  between  tho  so-called  cru- 
sade against  slavery  and  the  proposed  crusade  against  polyg- 
amy. There  is  no  real  resemblance  between  the  cases.  In 
the  sttictest  sense,  there  wJia  no  more  a  crusade  against 
slaverj-  than  there  is  a  crusade  against  snakes  on  tho  part  of  a 
man  who  strikes  one  that  hit  him.     The  pxu-est  republicans 
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hfive  never  iirctondcd  that  the  abolition  of  shvery  was  the 

tistification  of  the  war.     The  South  rose  in  rebellion,  and,  in 

ising,  gave  New  Enfjland  an  opportunity  for  the  destruction 

America  of  an  inKtittitiou  at  variance  with  the  republican 

brm  of  goveranieut,  and  aggressive  in  its  tendencies.     So  far 

,g  polygamy  fi-om  being  opposed  in  spirit  to  democracy,  that 

is  impossible  here  in  Salt  Lake  City  not  to  see  that  it  ia 

ihe  most  levelling  of  all  social  !n.stitntions — Mormonism  the 

ost  democratic   of  religions.     A  rich  man  in   Now  York 

leaves  his  sons  large  property,  and  founds  a  family;  a  rich 

Mormon  leaves  his  twenty  or  thirty  sons  each  a  miserable 

fi-action  of  his  money,  and  each  son  must  trudge  out  into  the 

orkl  and  toil  for  himself.     Brigham's  sons — those  of  them 

lio  are  not  gratuitously  employed  in  hard  service  for  the 

Church  in  foreign  parts — are  cattle-drivers,  small  farmers, 

ranchmen.     One  of  them  was  the  only  poorly-dad  boy  I  saw 

in  Salt  Lake  City.     A  system  of  polygamy,  in  which  all  tho 

xvives,  and  consequently  all  the  children,  are  equal  before  the 

law,  is  a  powei-ful  engine  of  democracy. 

The  general  moral  question  of  whether  Mormonism  is  to  be 
put  down  by  the  sword  because  the  Lattei'-day  Saints  differ 
in  certain  social  customs  from  other  Christians,  is  one  for  the 
preacher  and  the  casuist,  not  for  a  travelling  observer  of  En- 
glish-speaking countries  as  they  are.  Mormonism  comes  un- 
der my  observation  as  the  religious  and  social  system  of  the 
most  successful  of  all  pioneers  of  English  civilization.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  would  be  an  immediate  advantage  to  the 
world  that  they  should  be  driven  out  once  more  into  the  wil- 
derness, again  to  found  an  England  in  Mexico,  in  Polynesia, 
or  on  Red  River.  It  may  be  an  immediate  gain  to  civiliza- 
tion, but  America  herself  wa,s  founded  by  schismatics  upon  n 
basis  of  tolerance  to  all ;  and  there  are  still  to  be  found  Amer- 
icans who  think  it  would  be  the  sevci'est  blow  that  has  been 
dealt  to  liberty  since  the  JSt.  Bartholomew,  were  she  to  lend 
her  enormous  power  to  systematic  persecution  at  the  cannon's 
mouth. 

The  question  of  where  to  draw  the  line  is  one  of  interest. 
Great  Britain  draws  it  at  black  faces,  and  would  hardly  tol- 
erate the  existence  among  her  white  subjects  in  London  of 
such  a  sect  as  that  of  the  Maharajas  of  Bombay.     "If  you 
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draw  the  line  at  black  faces,"  say  the  Mormons,  "  why  should 
)'ou  not  let  the  Americans  draw  it  at  two  thousand  miles  from 
Washington  ?" 

The  moral  question  can  not  be  dissociated  from  that  of 
Mormon  history.  The  Saints  marched  from  Missouri  and 
Illinois  into  no  man's  land,  int*jnding  there  to  live  out  of  the 
reach  of  those  who  differed  from  them,  as  do  the  Ilussian  dis- 
senters transported  in  past  ages  to  the  provinces  of  Taurida 
and  Kherson.  It  is  by  no  fault  of  theirs,  they  say,  that  they 
are  citizens  oi  the  United  States. 

There  is  in  the  Far  West  a  fast  increasing  party  who  would 
leave  people  to  be  polygniste,  polyandrists,  free-lovers,  Shak- 
ers, or  monogamists,  as  they  please ;  who  would  place  the  so- 
cial relations  as  they  have  placed  religion — out  of  the  reach  of 
the  law.  I  need  hai*dly  say  that  public  opinion  has  aueh  over- 
whelming force  in  America  that  it  is  probable  that  even  un- 
der a  system  of  perfect  toleration  by  law,  two  forms  of  the 
family  relation  woTild  never  be  found  existing  side  by  side. 
Polygnists  would  continue  to  migrate  to  Mormon-land,  free- 
lovers  to  New  York,  Shakers  to  New  England.  Some  will 
find  in  this  a  reason  for,  and  some  a  reason  against,  a  change. 
In  any  case,  a  crusade  against  Mormonism  will  hardly  draw 
sympathy  from  Nebraska,  from  Michigan,  from  Kansas. 

Many  are  found  who  say,  "  Leave  Mormonism  to  itself, 
and  it  wiO  die."  The  Pacific  Railroad  alone,  Uiey  think,  will 
kill  it.  Those  Americans  who  know  Utah  best  are  not  of  this 
opinion.  Mormonism  is  no  superstition  of  the  past.  There 
is  huge  vitality  in  the  polygamic  Church.  Emerson  once 
spoke  to  me  of  Unitarianisra,  Buddhism,  and  Mormoiusra  as 
tliree  religions  which,  right  or  wrong,  are  full  of  force.  "  The 
Mormons  only  need  to  be  persecuted,"  said  Elder  Frederick  to 
me,  "  to  become  as  powerful  as  the  Mohammedans."  It  is,  in- 
deed, more  than  doubtful  whether  polygamy  can  endure  side 
by  side  with  American  monogamy^ — ^itis  certain  that  Mormon 
priestly  power  and  Mormon  mysteries  can  not,  in  the  long  run, 
withstand  the  presence  of  a  large  Clentile  population;  but  if 
Mormon  titles  to  land  are  respected,  and  if  great  mmeral 
wealth  is  not  found  t<3  exist  in  Utah,  Monnonism  will  not  be  ex- 
posed to  any  much  larger  Gentile  intrusion  than  it  has  to  cope 
with  now.     Settlers  who  can  go  to  California  or  to  Colorado 
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"pares'*  will  hartlly  fix  themselves  in  the  Utah  desert.  The 
Mexican  tnble-lands  will  be  annexed  before  Gentile  immi- 
grants seriously  trouble  Brigham.  Gold  and  New  England 
are  the  most  dreaded  foeR  of  Mormondom.  Nothing  can  save 
polygamy  if  lodes  and  placers  such  as  those  of  all  the  surround- 
ing States  are  foujrd  in  Utah ;  nothing  can  save  it  if  the  New 
Englanders  detennine  to  put  it  down. 

Were  Congress  to  enforce  the  homestead  Inws  in  Utah, 
and  provide  for  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  Gentile  pojv 
ulati on,  polygamy  would  not  only  die  of  itself,  but  drag  Mor- 
monism  down  in  its  fall.  Brighara  knows  more  completely 
than  we  can  the  necessity  of  isoktion.  He  would  not  be 
likely  to  await  the  blow  which  increased  Gentile  immigration 
would  deal  to  his  power. 

If  New  England  decides  to  act,  the  table-lands  of  Mexico 
will  see  played  once  more  the  sad  comedy  of  Utah.  Again 
the  Mormons  will  march  into  Mexican  territory,  again  to  wake 
some  day,  and  find  it  American,  Theirs,  however,  ^rill  once 
more  be  the  pride  of  having  proved  the  pioneers  of  that  En- 
glish civilization  which  is  destined  to  overspread  the  temper- 
ate world.  The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  annexed  Utah 
to  tlie  United  States,  bnt  Brighara  Young  annexed  it  to  An- 
glo-Saxondom. 


CHi\PTER  xvnr. 


KAMELBBS    ALPS. 


At  the  Post-office  in  Main  Street  I  gave  Mr.  Dixon  a  few 
last  messages  for  home^he  one  to  me  for  some  Egj'ptian 
friends ;  and,  with  a  shake  and  a  waA  e,  we  parted,  to  meet  in 
London  after  between  ns  co:npleting  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

This  time  again  T  was  not  alone ;  an  Irish  miner  from 
Montana,  with  a  bottle  of  whisky,  a  revolver  and  pick,  sh.arod 
the  back  seat  with  the  mail-bags.  Before  we  had  forded  the 
Jordan  he  had  sung  "  The  wearing  of  the  Green,"  and  told  me 
the  day  and  the  hour  at  which  the  republic  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed at  his  native  village  iu  Galway.  Like  a  true  Irish- 
man of  the  Soutli  or  West,  he  was  iiappy  only  when  he  conld 
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generous ;  and  so  much  joy  did  lie  show  when  I  discover- 
ed that  the  cork  had  filipped  from  my  flask,  and  left  me  de- 
pendent on  him  for  my  escape  from  the  alkaline  poison,  that 
I  haif  believed  ho  had  drawn  it  himself  when  we  stopped  to 
chang^e  horses  for  mnlea.  Certain  it  is  that  he  pressed  his 
whisky  so  fast  upon  rae  and  the  various  drivers,  that  the  day 
we  most  needed  its  aid  there  was  none,  and  the  hotlle  itself 
had  ended  its  career  by  Berviug  as  a  target  for  a  trial  of 
breech-loading  pistols. 

At  ttte  sixth  ranch  from  the  city,  which  stands  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  we 
found  Porter  Rockwell,  accredited  chief  of  the  Danites,  the 
"Avenging  Angels"  of  ULih,  and  leader,  it  is  said,  of  the 
"White  Indians"  at  the  Mojntain  MendowB  Massacre. 


FORTEIl  BOCKWEUi. 


Since  1840  there  has  been  no  name  of  greater  terror  in  the 
West  than  Rockwell's;  but  in  1860  his  death  was  reported  in 
Kngland,  and  the  career  of  the  great  Brother  of  Gideon  was 
ended,  as  we  thought.  T  "wa-s  told  in  Salt  Lake  City  that  he 
was  still  alive  and  well,  and  his  portrait  was  among  those  that 
I  got  fi'oni  Mr.  Ottinger;  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
man  I  saw,  mid  whose  picture  I  possess,  was  in  fact  the  Por- 
ter Rockwell  who  murdered  Stephenson  in  1842.     It  may  \ift 
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coDvenieiit  to  have  two  or  three  meuto  pass  by  the  one  name; 
and  I  suspect  that  this  is  no  in  the  Rockwell  case. 

Undor  the  name  of  Porter  Rockwell,  some  man  (or  men) 
has  been  the  terror  of  JUssissippi  Valley,  of  Plains  and  Pla- 
teau, for  thirty  years.  In  1841  Joe  Smith  prophesied  the 
death  of  Governor  Boggs,  of  Missouri,  within  six  months : 
within  that  time  he  was  shot  —  rumor  said,  by  Rockwell. 
When  the  Danite  was  publicly  charged  with  having  done  the 
deed  for  fifty  dollars  and  a  wagon-team,  he  Bwore  he'd  shoot 
any  man  who  said  he'd  shot  Boggs  for  gai?i;  "  but  if  I  am 
charged  with  shootmg  him,  they'll  have  to  prove  it" — worda 
that  looked  like  guilt.  lu  1842  Stephenson  died  by  the  same 
hand,  it  is  believed,  Rockwell  was  known  to  be  the  workiiig- 
cbief  of  the  band  organized  in  1838  to  defend  the  First  Pres- 
idency  by  any  means  whatever,  fair  or  foul,  known  at  various 
times  as  the  "  Big  Fan  "  that  should  winnow  the  chafE  from 
the  wheat ;  the  **  Daughter  of  Zion,"  the  "  Destructives,'*  the 
*'  Flying  Angels,"  the  "  Brother  of  Gideon,"  the  "  Destroy- 
ing Angels."  "  Arise  and  thi-esh,  O  daughter  of  Zion,  for  I 
will  make  thy  horn  iron,  and  will  make  thy  hoofs  brass ;  and 
thou  shall  beat  in  pieces  many  people ;  and  I  will  consecrate 
their  gain  unto  the  Lord,  and  their  substance  unto  the  lords  of 
tlie  whole  eartli " — this  was  tlie  motto  of  the  band. 

Little  was  hoard  of  the  Danitea  from  the  time  that  the 
Mormons  were  driven  from  Illinois  and  Missouri  until  1852, 
when  murtler  after  murder,  massacre  after  massacre,  occurred 
in  the  Grand  Plateau.  Bauds  of  immigrants,  oi  settlers  on 
their  road  to  California,  parties  of  LTnited  States  officers,  es- 
caping Mormons,  were  attacked  by  "  Indians,"  and  found 
scalped  by  the  next  whites  who  came  upon  their  trail.  It  was 
rumored  in  the  Eastern  States  that  the  red  men  were  Mor- 
mons in  disguise,  following  the  tactics  of  the  Anti-renters  of 
New  York.  In  the  case  of  Almou  Babbitt,  the  "Indians" 
"Vere  proved  to  have  been  white. 

The  atrocities  cuhninated  iu  tlie  Mountain  Meadows  Mas- 
sacre in  1857,  when  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
■were  murdered  by  men  armed  and  clothed  as  Indians,  but 
sworn  to  by  some  who  escaped  as  being  whites.  Porter  Rock- 
well has  had  the  infamy  of  this  tremendous  slaughter  piled  on 
to  the  huge  mass  of  his  earUer  deeds  of  blood — ^whether  right- 
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ly  or  %vrangly,  who  eh  alt  sny  ?  The  man  that  I  Rfiw  was  the 
man  that  Captain  Burton  saw  iu  1860.  Ilts  death  was  solemn- 
ly recorded  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  yet  of  the  identity  of 
the  person  I  saw  with  the  person  described  by  Captain  Burton 
there  can  he  no  question.  The  bald,  frowning  forehead,  the 
sinister  smile,  the  long  grizzly  curls  falUug  upou  the  back,  the 
red  cheek,  the  coal  heard,  tbe  gray  eye,  are  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. "Rockwell  or  not,  he  is  a  man  captable  of  any  deed.  I 
had  his  photograph  in  my  pocket,  and  wanted  to  get  him  to 
sign  it;  but  when,  in  awe  of  his  glittering  bowie  and  of  hia 
fame,  I  asked,  by  way  of  caution,  the  ranchman — a  new-come 
Paddy — whether  Rockwell  could  write,  the  fellow  told  me 
with  many  an  oath  that  "  the  boss  "  was  aa  innocent  of  letters 
as  a  babe.  "As  for  writin',"  he  said,  "  cuss  me  if  he's  on  it. 
You  bet  he's  not — you  bet." 

Not  far  beyond  RockweO's,  we  drove  close  to  the  bencli- 
land  J  and  I  was  able  to  stojj  for  a  moment  and  examine  the 
rocks.  From  the  veranda  of  the  Mormon  poet  Naisbitt's 
house  in  Salt  Lake  City,  I  had  remarked  a  double  line  of  ter- 
race running  on  one  even  level  round  tlie  whole  of  the  great 
valley  to  the  south,  cnt  by  nature  along  the  base  alike  of  the 
Oquirrh  and  the  Wasatch. 

I  had  thought  it  possible  that  the  terrace  was  the  result  of 
the  varying  hardness  of  the  strata;  but,  near  Black  Rock,  on 
the  overland  track,  I  discovered  that  w^here  the  terrace  lines 
have  crossed  the  mountain  precipices,  they  are  continued 
merely  by  deep  stains  upon  the  rocks.  The  inference  is  that 
within  extremely  recent,  if  not  historic  times,  the  water  has 
stood  at  tliese  levels  frora  two  to  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  present  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  itself  4:W0  feet  above  the 
sea.  Three  days'  journey  farther  west,  on  the  Reese's  River 
Range,  I  detected  siniilar  stains.  Was  the  whole  basin  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains — here  more  than  a  thousand  milcR 
across — once  filled  with  a  huge  sea,  of  which  the  two  Sierras 
were  the  shores,  and  the  Wasatch,  Goshoot,  Waroja,  Toi 
Abbe,  Humboldt,  Washoe,  and  a  hundred  other  ranges,  the 
rocks  and  isles  ?  The  Great  Salt  Tjake  is  but  the  largest  of 
many  such.  I  saw  one  on  Mirage  Plains  that  is  salter  than 
its  greater  fellow.  Carson  Sink  is  evidently  the  bed  of  a  small- 
er, bitter  lake  ;  and  there  are  salt  pools  in  dozens  scattered 
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through  Ruby  and  Smoky  valleys.  The  Great  Suit  Lake,  it- 
self is  sinking  year  by  year,  and  the  sage-brush  ia  gaining 
upon  the  alkali  desert  throngbout  the  Grand  Plateau.  All 
these  signs  point  to  the  rapid  drying-up  of  a  great  sea,  owing 
to  an  alteration  of  cliniatic  conditions. 

In  the  Odd  Felknvs'  Library  at  San  Fraticisco  I  found  a 
majt  of  Kortli  America,  signed  "  John  Ilarvis,  A.M.,"  and 
dated  "  1605,"  whiuh  shows  a  great  lake  in  the  country  now 
comprised  in  the  Territoriea  of  Utah  and  Daeotah,  with  a 
width  of  fifteen  degi'ees,  and  is  named  "Thongo  or  Thoya." 
It  ia  not  likely  that  this  inland  sea  is  a  mere  exaggeration  of 
the  present  Great  Salt  Lake/ because  the  views  of  that  sheet 
of  water  are  everywhere  limited  by  islands  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  to  the  eye  the  effect  of  exceeding  narrowness.  It  is 
possible  that  tlie  Jesuit  fathers,  and  other  Spanish  travellers 
from  California,  may  have  looked  from  the  L^tah  Mountains 
on  the  dwindling  remnant  of  a  great  inland  sea. 

On  we  jogged  and  jolted,  till  we  lost  siglit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dead  Sea  and  of  its  lovely  valley,  and  got  into  a  canon 
floored  with  huge  boulders  and  slabs  of  roughened  rock, 
where  I  exjjocted  each  minute  to  undergo  the  fate  of  that  In- 
dian traveller  who  received  such  a  jolt  that  he  bit  off  the  tip 
of  his  own  tongue,  or  of  Horace  Greeley,  whose  head  was 
bumped,  it  is  said,  tlirough  the  roof  of  his  conveyance.  Here, 
ns  ujion  the  eastern  side  the  Wasatch,  the  track  was  marked 
by  never-ending  lines  of  skek'tons  of  mules  and  oxen. 

On  the  first  evening  from  Salt  Lake,  we  escaped  once  more 
from  man  at  Stockton,  a  Gentile  mining  settlement  in  Ruish 
Valley,  too  small  to  be  called  a  village,  though  possessed  of  a 
municipality,  and  claiming  the  title  of  "  city."  By  night  we 
crossetl  by  Reynolds's  Pass  the  Pai-olora,  or  Ocdar  Range,  in 
a  two-horse  *'  jerlcy,"  to  which  we  had  been  fihifted  for  speed 
and  safety.  Upon  the  heights  the  frost  was  bitter ;  and  when 
we  stojjped  at  3  a.m.  for  *'  supper,"  in  which  breakfast  w^aa 
combined,  we  crawled  into  the  stable  like  flies  in  autumn, 
half  killed  by  the  sudden  cliili.  My  miner  spoke  but  once  all 
night.  "  It's  right  cold,"  he  said  ;  but  fifty  times  at  least  he 
sang  "  Wearing  of  the  Green."     It  was  his  only  tune. 

Soon  after  light  we  passed  the  spot  where  Captain  Gun- 
nison, of  the  Federal  Engineers,  who  had  been  in  1853  the 


first  explorer  of  the  Smoky  Ilill  route,  was  killed  "  by  the 
Ute  Indiana."  GuDnison  was  an  old  enemy  of  the  Mormons, 
and  the  spot  is  oininouHly  near  to  Rockwell'*s  lionie.  Here  we 
came  out  once  more  into  the  alkali,  and  our  troubles  from 
dnat  began.  For  hours  we  wore  in  a  desert  white  as  snow  ;  but 
for  reward  we  e^ained  a  glorious  view  of  the  Groshoot  Range 
which  we  crossed  by  night,  climbing  silently  on  foot  for  houi's 
in  the  moonlight.     The  walking  saved  us  from  the  cold. 

The  third  day — a  Sunday  morning — we  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  Waroja  Mountains,  with  Egan  Canon  for  our  pass,  hewn 
by  nature  through  the  living  rock.  You  dare  swear  you  see 
the  chisel-marks  upon  the  stone:  A  gold-mill  liad  years  ago 
been  erected  here,  and  failed.  The  heavy  machinery  wa8  lost 
upon  tlie  road  ;  but  the  four  stone  walls  contained  between 
them  the  wreck  of  the  lighter  f  plant." 

As  we  jolted  and  journeyed  on  across  the  succeeding  pliun, 
we  spied  in  the  far  distance  a  group  of  black  dots  upon  the 
alkali.  Man  seems  very  email  In  the  infinite  expanse  of  the 
Grand  Plateau — the  rooi^  as  it  were,  of  the  world.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  we  were  upon  them— a  company  of  "  overland- 
ers  "  "  tracking  "  across  the  continent  with  mules.  First  came 
two  mounted  men,  well  armed  with  Deringers  in  the  beltj  and 
Ballard  breech-loaders  on  the  thigh,  prepared  for  ambush — 
j'eady  for  action  against  elk  or  red-skin.  About  fifty  yards 
behind  these  scowling  fellows  came  the  main  band  of  beard- 
ed, red-fthirted  diggers,  in  huge  boots  and  felt  hats,  each  man 
riding  one  mule,  and  driving  another  laden  with  packs  and 
buckets.  An  we  came  xip,  the  main  body  halted,  and  an  in- 
terchange of  compliments  began.  "  Say,  mister,  thet's  a  slim 
horse  of  yourn."  '*  Guess  not— guess  he's  all  sorts  of  a  horse, 
he  air.  And  how  far  might  it  be  to  the  State  of  Varmount?" 
"Wall,  guess  the  boys  down  to  hum  will  be  kinder  joyed  to 
see  us,  howsomcver  that  may  be."  Just  at  this  moment  a  rat^ 
tiesnake  was  spied,  atid  every  revolver  discharged  with  a  shout, 
all  haiUng  the  successful  shot  with  a  "  Bully  for  you ;  thet 
hit  him  whar  he  lives."     And  on,  without  more  ado,  we  went. 

Even  the  roughest  of  these  ovorlanders  has  in  him  some- 
thing more  than  roughness.  As  far  as  appearance  goes,  every 
woman  of  the  Far  West  is  a  dachess,  each  man  a  Coriolanns. 
The  royal  gait,  the  imperial  glance  and  fro^vii,  belong  to  every 
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ranchraan  in  Nevada.  Every  fellow  that  yon  meet  upon  the 
track  near  Stockton  or  Austin  City  walks  as  though  he  were 
defying  lightning,  yet  this  without  silly  strut  or  braggadocio. 
Nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  the  ranchman's  aelf-com- 
raaud,  eavo  in  the  one  point  of  oaths ;  the  strongest,  freshest, 
however,  of  their  moral  features  is  a  grand  enthusiasm,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  inaanity.  As  for  their  oaths,  they  tell  yom 
it  is  nothing  unless  the  air  is  "  blue  with  cusses."  At  one  of 
the  ranches  where  there  waa  a  woman,  she  said  quietly  tome, 
in  the  middle  of  an  awful  burst  of  swearing,  "  Guess  Bill 
swears  steep;"  to  which  I  replied,"  Guess  so" — the  only  al- 
lusion I  ever  heard  or  hazarded  to  Western  swearing. 

Leaving  to  our  north  a  snowy  range — nameless  here,  bul 
marked  on  European  maps  as  the  East  Humboldt-^we  reach- 
ed the  foot  of  the  lluby  Valley  Mountains  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noon in  glowing  sunshine,  and  crossed  them,  in  a  snow-storm. 
In  the  night  we  journeyed  up  and  douTi  the  Diamond  or 
Quartz  Range,  and  morning  found  us  at  the  foot  of  the  Pond 
Chain.  At  the  ranch — where,  in  the  absence  of  elk,  we  ate 
"  bacon,"  and  dreamed  we  breakfasted — I  chatted  with  an 
agent  of  the  Mail  Company  on  the  position  of  the  ranchman, 
divisible,  as  he  told  me,  into  "  cooks  and  hostlers."  The  cooks, 
my  experience  had  taught  mo,  wgre  the  aptest  scholars,  the 
greatest  politicians  ;  the  hostlers  men  of  war,  and  complet«at 
masters  of  the  art  of  Western  swearing.  The  cooks  hud  a 
New  England  cut;  the  hostlers,  like  Southemera,  wore  their 
hair  all  down  their  backs.  I  begged  an  explanation  of  the 
reason  for  the  marked  distinction.  "  They  are  picked,"  he 
said, "  from  different  classes,  AVhen  a  boy  comes  to  me  and 
asks  for  something  to  do,  I  give  him  a  look,  and  see  what  kind 
of  stuff  he's  made  of.  If  he's  a  gay  duck  out  for  a  six-weeks' 
spree,  I  send  him  down  hero,  or  to  Bitter  Wells  ;  but  if  he's  a 
clerk  or  a  poet,  or  any  such  sorter  fool  as  that,  why  then  I  set 
him  cookiug  ;  and  plaguy  good  cooks  they  make,  as  you  must 
find." 

The  drivers  on  this  portion  of  the  roiitc  are  aa  odd  feUlows 
as  are  the  ranchmen.  Wearing  huge  jack-boots,  flannel  shirts 
tucked  into  their  trowsers,  but  no  coat  or  vest,  and  hats  with 
enormous  brims,  they  have  their  hair  long,  and  their  beards 
untrimmed.     Theii'  oaths,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  fearful.     At 
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night  they  wrap  ttemselves  in  an  enormous  cloakj  drink  as 
much  whisky  as  their  passengers  can  spare  them,  crack  their 
whips,  and  yell  strange  yells.  They  are  quarrelsome  and  over- 
bearing, honest  probably,  but  eccentric  in  their  ways  of  show- 
ing it.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  mixed  Irish  and  German 
raccj  and  have  all  been  in  Australia  during  the  gold-nish,  and 
in  Califoi'iiia  before  deep  sinkuig  replaced  the  surface  diggings. 
They  will  tell  you  how  they  often  washed  out  and  gambled 
away  a  thousand  ounces  in  a  monthj  living  like  Roman  em- 
perorsj  then  started  in  digging-hf  e  again  upon  the  charity  of 
their  wealthier  friends.  They  bate  men  dressed  in  "  biled 
sbirts"  or  in  "store-clothes/*  and  show  their  aversions  in 
strange  ways.  I  had  no  objection  myself  to  build  fires  and 
fetch  wood  ;  but  I  drew  the  line  at  going  into  the  sage-brush 
to  catch  the  mulee,  that  not  being  a  business  which  I  felt  com- 
petent to  undertake.  The  season  waa  advanced,  the  snows  had 
not  yet  reached  the  valleys,  which  were  parciied  by  the  drought 
of  all  the  summer,  feed  for  the  mules  wag  scarce,  and  they 
wandered  a  long  way.  Time  after  time  we  would  drive  into 
a  station,  the  driver  saying,  with  strange  oaths,  "  Guess  them 
mules  is  clared  out  from  this  here  ranch ;  guess  they  is  into 
this  sage-brush ;"  and  it  would  be  an  horn*  before  the  mules 
Tvould  bo  discovered  fecdiog  in  some  forgotten  valley.  Mean- 
wliile  the  miner  and  myself  would  have  revolver  practice  at 
the  skeletons  and  telegraph-posts  when  sage  fowl  failed  us, 
and  rattlesnakes  grew  scarce. 

After  all,  it  is  easy  to  speak  of  the  eccentricities  of  dress 
and  manner  displayed  by  Western  men,  but  Eastei-n  men  and 
EuropeauB  upon  the  Plateau  are  not  the  prim  creatures  of 
Fifth  Avenue  or  PaU  Mall.  From  San  Francisco  I  sent  home 
an  excellent  photograph  of  myself  in  the  clothes  in  which  I 
had  crossed  the  Plateau,  those  being  the  only  ones  I  had  to 

twear  till  ray  baggage  came  round  from  Panama.  The  result 
was  that  my  oldest  friends  failed  to  recogniiic  the  portrait 
At  the  foot  I  bad  wTitten  "  A  Border  Ruffian :"  they  beheved 
not  the  likeness,  but  the  legend. 
The  difficulties  of  dress  upon  these  mountain  ranges  are 
great  indeed.  To  sit  one  night  exposed  to  keen  frost  and  bit- 
ing wind,  and  the  next  day  to  toil  for  hours  up  a  mountain-side 
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my  drees  no  bad  one.  At  niglit  I  wore  a  Canatlian  fox-fur 
cap,  llormou  'coon-skin  gloves,  two  coats,  and  the  whole  of 
my  light  silk  shirts.  By  day  I  took  ofF  the  coats,  tlie  gloves 
and  cap,  and  walked  in  my  shirts,  adding  but  a  Panama  hat  to 
my  "  fit-out." 

As  we  began  the  ascent  to  the  Pond  River  Range,  wo 
caught  up  a  bullock-train,  which  there  was  not  room  to  pass. 
The  miner  and  myself  turned  out  from  the  jerky,  and  for  hours 
climbed  alongside  the  wagons.  I  was  struck  by  the  freema- 
sonry of  this  mountain  travel:  Bryant,  the  miner,  had  come  to 
the  end  of  bis  "  solace,"  as  the  mostfame«i  chewing-tobacco  in 
these  parts  is  called.  Going  up  to  the  nearest  teamster,  ho 
asked  for  some,  and  was  at  once  presented  with  a  huge  cake 
— enough,  I  should  have  thought,  to  have  lasted  a  Channel  pi- 
lot for  ten  years. 

The  climb  was  long  enongh  to  give  me  a  deep  insight  into 
the  inner  mysteries  of  bullock-driving.  Each  of  the  gi'eat  two- 
storied  Californiau  wagons  was  drawn  by  twelve  stout  oxen 
still,  the  pace  was  not  a  mile  an  hour,  accomplished,  as  it  seeni- 
e<l  to  me,  not  so  much  by  the  aid  as  in  spite  of  tremendous 
flogging.  Each  teamster  carried  a  short-handled  whip  with  a 
twelve-foot  leathern  lash,  which  was  wielded  with  two  hands, 
and,  after  many  a  whirl,  brought  down  along  the  whole  lengtli 
of  the  back  of  each  bullock  of  the  team  in  turn,  the  stroke  be- 
ing accompanied  by  a  shout  of  the  bullock's  name,  and  follow- 
ed, as  it  was  preceded,  by  a  string  of  the  most  explosive  oaths. 
The  favorite  names  for  bullocks  were  those  of  noted  public 
characters  and  of  Mormon  elders,  and  cries  were  frequent  of 
"  Ho,  Brfghara !"  "  Ho,  Joseph  1"  "  Ho,  Grant  J"  the  bloiv 
falling  with  the  accented  syllable.  The  London  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  would  find  at  Pond 
River  Range  an  excellent  opening  for  a  mission.  The  ap- 
pointed officer  should  be  supplied  with  two  Deringera  and  a 
well-filled  whisky-barrel. 

Through  a  gap  in  the  mountain  crest  we  sighted  the  West 
Humboldt  R.ange,  across  an  open  coimtry  dotted  hero  and 
there  with  stunted  cedar,  and,  crossing  Smoky  Valley,  wo 
plunged  into  a  deep  pass  in  the  Toi  Abb6  Range,  and  reached 
Austin — a  mining-town  of  importance,  rising  two  years  old — 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
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After  lUniug  at  au  Italian  digger'^B  restaurant  with  an 
amount  of  luxury  that  recalled  our  feasts  at  Salt  Lake  City,  I 
Btarted  on  a  stroll,  in  which  I  was  stopped  at  once  by  a  shout 
from  an  open  bar-room  of  "  Say !  mister  I"  Pulling  up  sharp- 
ly, I  was  surrounded  by  an  eager  crowd,  askiug  from  all  sides 
the  one  question  :  "  Might  you  be  Professor  MuUer  ?"  Al- 
though flattered  to  find  that  I  looked  less  disreputable  and 
ruflianly  than  I  felt,  I  nevertheless  explained  as  best  I  could 
that  I  was  no  professor — only  to  be  assured  that  if  I  was  any 
professor  at  all,  Muller  or  other,  I  should  do  just  as  well :  a 
mule  was  ready  for  me  to  ride  to  the  mine,  and  "  Jest  kinder 
lix  us  up  about  tliis  new  lode."  If  my  new-found  friends  had 
not  carried  an  overwhelming  force  of  pistols,  I  might  have 
gone  to  the  muie  as  Professor  Muller,  and  given  my  opiuiou 
for  what  it  was  worth  •  as  it  was,  I  escaped  only  by  *'  liquor- 
ing up  "  over  the  error.  Cases  of  mistaken  identity  ai'e  not 
always  so  pleasant  in  Austin.  They  told  me  that,  a  few  weeks 
before,  a  man  I'iding  down  the  street  heard  a  shot,  saw  bis  hat 
fall  into  the  mud,  and,  pickmg  it  up,  found  a  small  round  hole 
on  each  side.  Looking  up,  he  saw  a  tall  miner,  revolver  smok- 
ing in  hand, who  smiled  grimly, and  said:  "Guess  that's  my 
muel."  Having  politely  explained  when  and  where  the  mule 
was  bought,  the  miner  professed  himself  satisfied  with  a 
"  Guess  I  was  wrong — iet'a  hqiior." 

la  t^e  course  of  my  walk  through  Austin,  I  came  upon  a 
row  of  neat  huts,  each  with  a  board,  on  which  was  painted, 
"  Sang  Sing,  washing  and  ironing,"  or  "  Mangling  by  Ah 
Low."  A  few  paces  farther  on  was  a  shop  painted  red,  but 
adorned  with  cabalistic  scrawls  in  black  ink  j  and  farther  still 
was  a  tiny  joss-house.  Yellow  men  in  spotless  clothes  of 
dark-green  and  blue  were  busy  at  buying  and  selling,  at  cook- 
ing and  washing.  Some,  at  a  short  trot,  were  carrying  burdens 
at  the  ends  of  a  long  bamboo  pole.  All  were  quiet,  quick,  or- 
derly, and  clean.  I  had  at  last  come  thoroughly  among  the 
Chinese  people,  not  to  part  with  them  again  tiU  I  left  G^elong, 
or  even  Suez. 

Returning  to  the  room,  where  I  had  dined,  I  parted  with 
Pat  Biyant,  quitting  him,  in  Western  fashion,  after  a  good 
"  trade  "  or  "  awop."  He  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  bigger  of 
ray  two  revolvers.     He  was  going  to  breed  cattle  in  Oregon, 
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he  told  me,  nnd  tliought  it  might  be  useful  for  shooting  his 
Avildeat  beasts  by  riding  iu  the  Indian  manner,  sidu  by  side 
with  them,  and  shooting  at  the  heart.  I  answered  by  guessing 
that  I  "  was  on  the  sell ;"  and  traded  the  weapon  against  one 
of  his  that  matched  ray  smaller  tool.  AYhen  I  reached  Vir- 
ginia City,  I  inquired  prices,  and  was  almost  disappointed  to 
find  that  I  had  not  been  cheated  in  the  "  trade." 

A  few  minutes  after  leaving  the  "  hotel "  at  Austin,  and 
calling  at  the  Post-office  for  the  mails,  I  again  found  myself  in 
the  desert — indeed,  Austin  itself  can  hardly  be  styled  oasis : 
it  may  have  gold,  but  it  has  no  green  thing  within  its  limits. 
It  is  in  canons  and  on  plain-s  like  these,  with  the  skeletons  of 
oxen  every  few  yards  along  the  track,  that  one  comes  to  com- 
prehend the  full  significance  of  the  terrible  entry  in  the  army 
route-books^ — "  No  grass,  no  water."  _ 

Descending  a  succession  of  tremendous  "grades,"  as  in- 
clines upon  roads  and  railroads  arc  called  out  West,  we  came 
on  to  the  lava-covered  j^lain  of  Reese's  River  Valley,  a  wall  of 
snowy  mountain  rising  grandly  in  our  front.  Close  to  the 
stream  were  a  ranch  or  tw- o,  and  a  double  camp  of  miners  and 
of  a  company  of  Federal  troops.  The  diggers  were  pla}ang 
with  their  glistening  knives  as  diggers  only  can ;  the  soldiers 
— their  huge  sombreros  worn  loosely  on  one  side— were  loung- 
ing idly  in  the  sun. 

Within  an  hour  we  were  again  in  snow^  and  ice  upon  the 
summit  of  another  nameless  range. 

This  evening,  after  five  slee])less  nights,  I  felt  raosttembly 
the  peculiar  forai  of  fatigue  that  we  had  experienced  after  six 
days  and  nights  upon  the  Plains.  Again  the  brain  seemed 
rlivided  into  two  parts,  thinking  indejiendently,  and  one  side 
putting  questions  while  the  other  answered  tbeni;  but  this 
time  there  was  also  a  sort  of  half-insanity,  a  not  altogether 
disagreeable  wandering  of  the  mind,  a  repiacmg  of  the  actual 
by  an  imagined  ideal  scene. 

On  and  on  we  journeyed,  avoiding  the  Shosbon^  and  West 
HminbolJt  Mountains,  but  picking  our  way  along  the  most 
fearful  ledges  that  it  has  been  my  fate  to  cross,  and  travers- 
ing from  end  to  end  the  dreadful  Mirage  Plains.  At  night- 
fall we  sighted  Mount  Davidson  and  the  Washoe  Range ;  at 
3  A.M.  I  was  in  bed  once  more — in  Virginia  City. 
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CriAPTER  XIX. 


YIEGINIA    CITY. 

"  GrUKSs  the  governor's  consid'rable  skeert." 

"  YoTi  bet,  he's  mad." 

My  sittiug  down  to  breakfast  at  the  same  small  table  seem- 
ed to  end  the  talk;  but  I  hatl  not  been  out  West  for  nothing, 
HO  explainiug  tbat  I  "waa  only  four  hours  in  Virginia  City,  I 
inquired  what  had  occurred  to  iill  the  Governor  of  rNevada 
with  vexation  and  alarm. 

"  D'you  tell  now !  only  four  hours  in  this  great  young  city. 
Wall,  guess  it's  a  bully  business.  You  see,  some  time  back 
the  governor  pardoned  a  road  agent  after  the  citizens  had 
voted  him  a  rope.  Yes,  sir  1  But  that  ain't  all :  yesterday, 
t5uss  me  if  he  didn't  refuse  ter  pardon  one  of  the  boys  who 
had  jess  shot  another  in  i>lay  like.  Guess  he  thinks  hisself 
some  pvitnpkins."  I  duly  expressed  my  horror,  and  ray  in- 
formant went  on  :  *'  Wall,  guess  the  citisrens  paid  him  off  par- 
ty siiek.  Tliey  jess  sent  him  a  short,  thick  bit  of  rope,  with  a 
label,  'For  his  Excellency.'  You  bet  ef  he  ain't  mad — you 
bet  I     Pass  us  those  molasses,  mister." 

I  was  not  disappointed;  I  had  not  come  to  Kevada  for 
nothing.  To  see  Virginia  City  and  Carson,  since  I  first  heard 
their  fame  in  New  York,  had  been  with  me  a  passsion,  but  the 
deed  thus  told  me  in  the  dining-room  of  tlie  "Etnpire"  Hotel 
was  worthy  a  place  in  the  annals  of  "  Washoe."  Under  its 
former  name,  the  chief  town  of  Nevada  waa  ranked  not  only 
the  highest,  but  the  "  cus.sedest "  town  in  the  States,  its  citi- 
zens expecting  a  "  dead  man  for  breakfast "  every  day,  and  its 
streets  ranging  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the 
.sea.  Its  twofold  fame  is  leaving  it :  the  Coloradan  villages  of 
i!^orth  Empire  and  Black  Hawk  are  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  jVustiu  and  Virginia  City  in  Montana  beat 
it  in  playful  pistolling  and  vice.  Nevertheless,  in  the  point  of 
*'  pure  cussedness  "  old  Washoe  still  stands  well,  as  my  first  in- 
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troilnction  to  its  ways  will  show.  All  the  talk  of  Nevada  ref- 
ormation applies  only  to  the  surface  signs  :  when  a  miner  tells 
you  that  Washoe  is  lui-ning  pious,  and  that  he  intends  short- 
ly to  "  varmose,"  be  nieans  that,  unlike  Austin,  which  is  still 
in  its  first  state  of  mulo-stealiiig  and  monte,  Virginia  City  has 
passed  through  the  second  period — that  of  "  Vigilance  Com- 
mittees "  and  "  historic  trjes  " — and  is  entering  the  third,  the 
stage  of  churches  and  "  city  officers,"  or  police. 

The  population  ia  still  a  shifting  one.  A  by-law  of  the 
municipality  tells  us  that  the  "  permanent  population  "  consists 
of  those  who  reside  more  than  a  month  within  the  city.  At 
this  moment  the  miners  are  pouring  into  Washoe  from  north, 
and  south,  and  east,  from  Montana,  from  Arizona,  and  from 
Utah,  tornin^  to  the  gayeties  of  the  largest  mitiing-eity  to 
spend  their  money  <iuring  the  fierce,  short  winter.  When  I 
saw  Virginia  City,  it  was  worse  than  Austin. 

Every  other  house  is  a  restaurant,  a  drinking-shop,  a  gam- 
ing-hell,  or  worse.  With  no  one  to  make  beds,  to  mend 
clothes,  to  cook  food — with  no  house,  no  home — men  are  al- 
most certain  to  drink  and  gainble.  The  Washoe  bar-rooms 
are  the  most  brilliant  in.  the  States :  as  we  drove  in  from  Aus- 
tin at  2  A.M.,  there  was  blaze  enough  for  us  to  see  from  the 
frozeri  street  the  portraits  of  Lola  Montez,  Ada  Menken,  Flee- 
nan,  and  the  other  Califoniian  celebrities  with  which  the  bar- 
rooms were  adorned. 

Although  "  petticoats,"  even  Chinese,  are  scarc-e,  dancing 
WHS  going  on  in  every  house ;  but  there  is  a  rule  in  miners' 
halls  that  prevents  all  difficulties  arising  from  an  oversupply  of 
men :  every  one  wlio  has  a  patch  on  the  rear  portion  of  his 
breeches  does  duty  for  a  lady  in  the  dance,  and  as  gentlemen 
are  forced  by  the  custom  of  the  pla«e  to  treat  their  partners 
at  the  bar,  patches  are  popular. 

Up  to  eleven  in  the  morning  hardly  a  man  was  to  be  seen : 
a  community  that  sits  up  all  night,  begins  its  work  in  the 
afternoon.  For  hours  I  had  the  blazing  hiils  called  streets  to 
myself  for  meditating  ground ;  but  it  did  not  need  hours  to 
bring  me  to  think  that  a  Vermonter's  description  of  the  cli- 
mate of  the  mountains  was  not  a  bad  one  when  he  said  :  •'  You 
rise  at  eight,  and  shiver  in  your  cloak  till  nine,  when  yoif  lay 
it  aside,  and  walk  freely  in  your  woolens.     At  twelve  you  come 
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in  for  your  gauze  coat  and  your  Panama ;  at  tw*o  yon  are  in  a 
hammock  cursing  the  heat,  but  at  four  you  venture  out  again, 
and  by  five  are  in  your  wooleiifl.  At  six  you  begin  to  shake 
witli  cold,  and  shiver  on  till  bed-time,  which  you  make  darned 
early."  Even  at  this  groat  height  the  thermometer  in  the 
afternoon  touches  SO''  Fahr.  iu  the  shade,  while  from  sunset 
to  sunrise  there  is  a  bitter  frost.  So  it  is  throughout  the  Pla- 
teau. When,  morning  after  morning,  we  reached  a  rauch,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  freezing  ambulance  through  the  still  colder 
outer  air  to  the  fragrant  cedar  fire,  there  to  roll  with  pain  at 
the  thawing  of  our  joints,  it  was  hard  to  bear  it  in  mind  that 
by  eight  o'clock  we  should  be  shutting  out  tlie  sun,  and  by 
noon  melting  even  in  the  deepest  shade. 

As  1  sat  at  dinner  in  a  miner's  restaurant,  my  opposite 
neighbor,  finding  that  I  was  not  long  from  England,  informed 
me  he  was  "the  independent  editor  of  the  N^evada  Union 
Gazette"  and  went  on  to  ask,  *'  And  how  might  you  have  left 
literatoor.ii  puraoots?  How  air  Tennyson  and  Thomas  T. 
Carlyle  ?"  I  assured  him  that  to  the  best  of  my  behef  they 
were  fairly  well,  to  which  his  reply  was,  "  Guess  them  ther 
men  ken  sling  ink,  they  ken."  When  we  parted,  he  gave  me 
a  copy  of  his  paper,  in  which  I  found  that  he  called  a  rival 
editor  "  a  walking  whisky-bottle  "  and  "  a  Fenian  imp."  The 
latter  phrase  reminded  me  that  of  the  two  or  three  dozen 
American  editors  that  I  had  met,  this  New  Englandcr  was 
the  first  who  was  "native  born."  Stenhouso,  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  is  an  Englishman,  so  is  Stanton  of  Denver,  and  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  band  were  Irishmen.  As  for 
the  earlier  assertion  in  the  "  editorial,"  it  was  not  a  wild  one, 
seeing  that  Virginia  City  has  five  hundred  whisky-shops  for 
a  population  of  ten  thousand.  Artemus  Ward  said  of  Vir- 
ginia City,  in  a  farewell  speech  to  the  inhabitants  that  should 
have  been  published  in  his  works,  "  I  never,  gentlemen,  was 
in  a  city  where  I  was  treated  so  trieU,  nor,  I  vrill  add,  so  oftcn.^'' 
Through  every  open  door  the  diggers  can  be  seen  tossing 
the  whisky  down  their  throats  with  a  scowl  of  resolve,  as 
though  they  were  committing  suicide — which,  indeed,  except 
iu  the  point  of  speed,  is  probably  the  case. 

The  Union  Gazette  was  not  the  only  paper  that  I  had  given 
me  to  read  that  morning.     Not  a  bridge  over  a  *'  crick,"  not 
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even  a  blacked  pair  of  boots,  made  me  so  thoroughly  aware 
that  I  hfid  in  a  measure"  returned  to  civilization,  as  did  the 
gift  of  au  Afta  Ctdiforma  containing  a  report  of  a  debate 
in  the  English  Parliament  upon  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  The 
Bpeeehes  were  appropriate  to  my  feelings  ;  I  had  just  return- 
ed not  only  to  civilization,  but  to  the  European  inconveniences 
of  goKl  and  silver  money.  In  Utah,  gold  and  greenbacks  cir- 
culate indifferently,  with  a  double  set  of  prices  always  mark- 
ed and  asked  j  in  Nevada  and  Califoraia,  greenbacks  are  as 
invisible  as  gold  in  New  York  or  Kansas.  Nothing  can  per- 
suade the  Califoniians  that  the  adoption  by  the  Eastern  States 
of  an  inconvertible  paper  syatein  is  any  thing  but  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Pacific  States — one  in  which  they 
at  least  are  determined  to  have  no  share.  Strongly  Unionist 
in  feeling  as  were  CaUfornia,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  during  the 
rebellion,  to  have  forced  greenbacks  upon  them  would  have 
been  almost  more  than  their  loyalty  wonld  have  borne.  In  the 
severest  taxation  they  were  prepared  to  acquiesce  ;  but  paper- 
money  they  believed  to  be  downright  robbery,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  devil. 

To  rao  the  reaching  gold  once  niorc  was  far  from  pleasant, 
for  the  advantages  of  papcr-monoy  to  the  traveller  are  enor- 
mous :  it  is  light,  it  wears  no  holes  in  your  pockets*  it  reveals 
its  presence  by  no  untimely  clinking;  when  you  jump  from  a 
coach,  every  thief  within  a  mile  is  not  at  once  aware  that  you 
have  ten  dollars  in  your  right-hand  pocket.  The  Nevadans 
aay  that  forgeries  are  so  common  that  their  neighbors  in  Col- 
lorado  have  been  forced  to  agree  that  any  decent  indtation 
shall  be  taken  as  good,  it  being  too  difficidt  to  examine  into 
each  case.  For  my  part,  though  in  rapid  travel  a  good  deal 
of  paper  passed  through  my  hands  in  change,  my  only  loss  by 
forgery  was  one  hidf-dollar  note ;  my  loss  by  wear  and  tear, 
the  same. 

In  spite  of  the  gold  currency,  prices  are  higher  in  Nevada 
than  in  Denver.  A  shave  is  half  a  dollar — gold  ;  in  Washoe, 
in  Atchison,  but  a  paper  quarter.  A  boot-blacking  ia  fifty 
cents  in  gold,  instead  of  teu  cents  paper,  as  m  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis. 

During  the  war,  when  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  paper 
were   great  and  Budden,  prices  changed  fi'om  day  to  day, 
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Hotel  proprietors  in  the  West  received  their  gwests  at  break- 
fast, it  is  said,  with   "Glorious  news;    we've  whipped  at 

.     Gold's  180;  board's  down  half  a  dollar."     While  I 

was  in  tbe  country,  gold  fluctuated  betweeti  140  and  1(53,  but 
prices  remained  unaltered. 

Paper-money  is  of  some  use  to  a  young  country  in  making 
the  rate  of  wages  appear  enormous,  and  bo  attracting  immi- 
gration. If  a  Cork  bog-trotter  is  told  that  he  can  get  two 
dollars  a  day  for  his  work  in  America,  but  only  one  in  Cana- 
da, no  economic  considerations  interfere  to  prevent  him  rush- 
ing to  the  nominally  higher  rate.  Whether  the  working-nieii 
of  America  have  been  gainers  by  the  inflation  of  the  cnrren- 
cy,  or  the  reverse,  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  has  been  stated  in  the 
Senate  that  wages  have  risen  sixty  per  cent.,  and  prices  nine- 
ty per  cent, ;  but  "  prices "  is  a  terra  of  great  width.  The 
men  thcmselvea  believe  that  they  have  not  been  losers,  and  no 
argument  can  be  bo  strong  as  that. 

My  first  afternoon  upon  Mount  Davidson  I  spent  under- 
ground in  the  Gould  and  Curry  mine,  the  wealthiest  and 
largest  of  those  tluit  have  tapped  the  famous  Comstock  lode. 
In  this  single  vein  of  silver  lies  the  prosperity  not  only  of  the 
city,  but  of  Kevada  State ;  its  discovery  will  have  hastened 
the  completion  of  the  overland  railway  itself  by  several  years. 
It  is  owing  to  the  enormous  yield  of  this  one  lode  that  the 
United  States  now  stands  second  only  to  Mexico  as  a  silver- 
producing  land.  In  one  year  Nevada  has  given  the  world  as 
much  silver  as  there  came  from  the  mines  of  all  Pei-u. 

The  rise  of  Nevada  has  been  Hiulden,  I  was  shown  in 
Virginia  City  a  building  block  of  land  that  rents  for  ten  times 
what  it  cost  four  years  ago.  Nothing  short  of  solid  silver  by 
the  yard  would  have  brought  twenty  thousand  men  to  live 
upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Davidson.  It  is  easy  here  to  un- 
ilerstand  the  mad  rush  and  madder  speculation  that  took 
place  at  the  time  of  tbe  discovery.  Every  valley  in  the 
Washoe  Range  was  "  prospected,"  and  jironounced  paved 
with  silver ;  every  mountain  was  a  solid  mass.  "  Cities " 
were  laid  out,  and  town  lots  sold,  wherever  room  was  afforded 
by  a  flat  piece  of  ground.  The  publication  of  the  Californian 
newspapers  was  suspended,  as  writers,  editors,  proprietors, 
and  deirils,  all  had  gone  with  the  rush.     San  Francisco  went 
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dean  mad,  anQ  Ijondon  arxrl  Paris  were  not  fai-  behind.  Of 
the  hundred  "cities''  fonuded,  but  one  was  built j  of  the 
thousand  claims  registered,  but  a  huudred  were  taken  up  and 
-worked ;  of  the  companies  foi'nied,  Ijut  half  a  dozen  ever  paid 
a  dividend  except  that  obtained  from  the  sale  of  their  plant. 
Tlie  silver  of  which  the  whole  base  of  Mount  Davidson  is 
composed  has  not  been  traced  in  the  surrounding  hills,  though 
they  are  covered  with  a  forest  of  posts,  marking  the  limits 
of  forgotten  "claims  ;"  "James  Thompson,  130  feet  N.E.  b}- 
N". ;"  "Ezra  Williams,  130  feet  due  E. ;"  and  so  for  miles. 
Tlie  Gould  and  Curry  Com]>any,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to 
have  once  paid  a  larger  half-yearly* dividend  than  the  sum  of 
the  original  capital,  and  its  almres  have  been  quoted  at  1000 
per  cent.     Such  are  the  differences  of  a  hundred  yards. 

One  of  the  oddities  of  mining-life  is  that  the  gold-diggers 
profess  a  sublime  contempt  for  silver-miners  and  their  trade. 
A  Coloradan  going  West  was  asked  in  Nevada  if  in  his  coun- 
try they  could  beat  the  Comst^ek  lode.  "  Dear,  no  !"  he  said. 
"  The  boys  witli  us  are  plagxiy  discouraged  jess  at  present." 
Tlie  Nevadans  were'down  upon  the  word-  "  Discouraged,  air 
they  ?"  "  Why,  yes  !  They've  jess  found  they've  got  ter  dig 
through  three  feet  of  solid  silver  'fore  ever  they  come  ter  gold." 

Some  of  the  companies  have  curious  titles.  "  The  Union 
Lumber  Association  "  is  not  bad :  but  "  The  Segregated  Bel- 
cher Mining  Enterprise  of  Gold  Hill  District,  Story  County, 
Nevada  State,"  is  far  before  it  as  an  advertising  name. 

In  a  real  "  coach  "  at  last — a  coach  with  windows  and  a 
roof — drawn  by  six  ."mustangs,"  we  dashed  down  Mount 
David.son  upon  a  real  road,  engineered  witli  grades  and 
bridges — my  first  since  Junction  City.  Through  the  Devil's 
Gate  we  burst  out  upon  a  chaotic  country.  For  a  hundred 
milea  the  eye  ranged  over  humps  and  bumps  of  cveiy  size 
from  stones  to  mountains,  but  no  level  ground,  no  field,  no 
Imuse,  no  tree,  no  green,  Not  even  the  Sahara  so  thoroughly 
deserves  the  name  of  "  desert."  In  Egypt  there  is  the  oasis,  iu 
Arabia,  here  and  there  a  date  and  a  sweet-water  well ;  here 
there  is  nothing,  not  even  earth.  The  gromid  is  soda,  and 
the  water  and  air  are  full  of  salt." 

This  road  is  notorious  fof  the  depredations  of  the  "  road 
agents,"  as  white  highwaymen  are  politely  called,  red  or  yel- 
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low  robbers  being  still  ['  darned  thieves."  At  Desert  Wells 
the  ooacii  bad  been  robbed,  a  "week  before  I  passed,  by  meu 
who  had  first  tied  tip  the  ranchmen,  and  taken  tlieir  j:tluces  to 
receive  the  driver  and  passengers  when  they  arrived.  The 
prime  object  with  the  robbers  is  the  treasury-box  of  "  dust/' 
but  they  generally  "  go  throngh  "  the  passengers,  by  way  of 
pastime,  after  their  more  regular  work  is  done.  As  to  firing, 
they  have  a  rule — a  Birai)le  one.  If  a  passenger  shoots,  every 
man  is  killed.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  armed  driver  and 
armed  giiard  never  shoot ;  they  know  theii-  business  far  too 
well. 

Close  here  we  came  on  hot  and  cold  springs  in  close  eon- 
junction,  flowing  almost  from  the  same  "siuk-hole" — the 
original  twofold  springs,  I  hinted  to  our  driver,  that  Poseidon 
planted  in  the  Atlantic  isle.  He  said  that  "  some  of  that 
name  "  had  a  ranch  near  Carson,  so  I  "  concluded "  to  drop 
Poseidon,  lost  I  should  say  something  that  might  offend. 

From  Desert  Wells  the  alkali  grew  worse  and  worse,  but 
began  to  be  alleviated  at  the  ranches  ^y  irrigation  of  the 
throat  with  delicious  Californian  wine.  The  plain  was  strewn 
with  erratic  boulders,  and  here  and  there  I  noticed  sharp  sand- 
cones,  like  those  of  the  Elk  Mountain  country  in  Utah. 

At  last  we  dashed  into  the  "  city  "  named  after  the  notori- 
ous Kit  Carson,  of  which  an  old  inhabitant  has  lately  said, 
*'  This  here  city  is  growing  plaguy  mean  :  there  was  only  one 
man  shot  all  yesterday,"  There  was  what  is  here  styled  an 
"  altercation"  a  day  or  two  ago.  The  sheriff  tried  to  arrest 
a  man  in  broad  daylight  in  the  single  street  which  Caraon 
boasts.  The  result  was  that  each  fired  several  shots  at  the 
other,  and  that  both  were  badly  hurt. 

The  lialf-deserted  mining-village  and  whoUy  ruined  Mor- 
mon settlement  stand  grimly  on  the  bare  rock,  suiTounded  by 
terrible  weird-tooking  depressions  of  the  earth,  tlie  far-famed 
"sinks,"  the  very  bottom  of  the  Plateau,  and  goal  of  all  the 
Plateau  streams — in  summer  dry,  and  spread  with  sheets  of 
salt,  in  winter  filled  with  brine.  The  Sierra  Nevada  rises 
Uke  a  wall  from  the  salt-pools,  with  a  fringe  of  giant  leafless 
trees  hanging  stiffly  from  its  heights — the  first  forest  since  I 
left  the  Missouri  bottoms.  The  trees  made  me  feel  that  I  was 
really  across  the  continent,  within  reach  at  least  of  the  fogs  of 
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the  Pactftc — on  "  the  other  side ;"  that  there  wast  still  rough, 
cold'  work  to  be  done,  was  clear  from  the  great  saow-fieklfj 
that  Bhowed  through  the  pines  with  that  threatening  black- 
ness that  the  piu*est  of  snows  wear  in  the  evening  when  tlvey 
face  the  cast. 

As  I  gazed  upon  the  tremendous  battlements  of  the  Sierra, 
I  not  only  ceased  to  marvel  that  for  three  hnndixd  years  traffic 
had  gone  round  by  Panama  rather  than  through  these  fright^ 
ful  obstacles,  but  even  wondered  that  they  sliould  be  sur- 
mounted now.  In  this  hideous  valley  it  was  that  the  Cali- 
fornian  iniraigrants  wintered  in  1 848,  and  killed  their  Indian 
guides  fctr  food.  For  three  months  more  the  strongest  of 
them  lived  upon  the  bodies  of  those  who  died,  incapable,  in 
their  weakness,  of  making  good  their  foothold  upon  the  slip- 
pery snows  of  the  Sierra.  After  a  while,  some  were  caunibals 
by  choice ;  but  the  story  is  not  one  that  can  be  told. 

Oallopmg  up  the  gentle  grades  of  Jolnison's  Pass,  we  be- 
gan the  ascent  of  the  last  of  fifteen  great  mountain  ranges 
crossed  or  flanked  since  we  had  left  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
thought  recalled  a  passage  of  arms  that  had  occurred  at  Den- 
ver between  DLvon  and  Governor  Gilpin.  In  his  grand  en- 
thusiastic way,  tho  governor,  pointing  to  the  Cordilleras,  said, 
"Five  hundred  snowy  ranges  lie  between  this  and  San  Fran- 
cisco." *'  Peaks,",  said  Dixon.  "  Ranges  !"  thundered  Gilpin ; 
"Fve  seen  tliem." 

Of  the  fifteen  greater  ranges  to  the  westward  of  Salt  Lake, 
eight  at  least  are  named  from  the  rivers  or  valleys  they  con- 
tain, or  are  wholly  nameless.  Trade  has  preceded  survey ; 
the  country  is  not  yet  thorougldy  explored.  The  six  paper 
maps  by  which  I  travelled — tho  best  anti  latest — differed  in 
essential  points.  Tlie  j^osltion  and  length  of  the  Groat  Salt 
Lake  itself  are  not  yet  accm'ately  known ;  the  height  of  Mount 
Hood  has  been  made  any  thing  between  nine  and  twent}^ 
thousand  feet ;  the  southern  boundaiy-Iine  of  Xevada  State 
passes  through  untrodden  wilds.  A  rectification  of  the  limits 
of  California  and  Nevada  was  attempted  no  great  time  ago ; 
the  liead-waters  of  some  stream  which  formed  a  starting-point 
had  been  found  to  be  erroneously  laid  down. 

At  the  flourishing  young  city  of  Aurora,  in  Esmeralda 
County,  a  court  of  California  was  sitting.     A  mounted  mes- 
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senger  rode  up  at  a  great  pace,  ami,  throwintp  his  bridle  round 
M  fitujiip,  dfisJied  in  brt'atblessly,  sboutiiig,  "  What's  this  here 
:oiirt?"  Being  told  that  it  was  a  Callforiiian  court,  he  said, 
Wall,  thet'a  all  wrong :  this  here's  Nevada.  We've  been 
an'  rectified  this  boundary,  an'  California's  a  good  ten  mile  off 
here."  "  Wall,  Mr.  Judge,  I  move  this  court  adjourn,"  said 
the  plaintiff's  counsel.  '*  How  can  a  court  adjourn  thet's  not 
a  court?"  replied  the  judge.  "Guess  Til  go."  iind  off  he 
went.  So,  if  the  court  of  Aurora  was  a  court,  it  must  be  sit- 
ting now. 

The  coaching  on  this  line  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  best 
the  world  can  show.  Drawn  by  six  half-bred  mustangs, 
drivea  by  whips  of  the  fame  of  the  Hank  Monk  "  who  drove 
Gi'eeley,"  the  mails  and  passengers  have  been  conveyed  from 
Virginia  City  to  the  rail  at  Placerville,  154  miles,  in  15  hours 
and  20  minutes,  including  a  stoppage  of  half  an  hour  for  sup- 
per, and  sixteen  shorter  stays  to  change  horKcs.  In  this  dis- 
tance the  Sierra  Nevada  has  to  be  traversed  by  a  rajiid  rise 
of  three  thousand  feet,  a  fall  of  a  thousand  feet,  another  rise 
of  the  same,  and  then  a  descent  of  five  thousand  feet  on  the 
Californian  side. 

Before  the  road  was  made,  the  passage  waa  one  of  extraordi- 
miry  difficnlty.  A  wagon  once  started,  they  say,  from  Folsorq, 
bearing  "Carson  or  bust"  in  targe  letters  upon  the  tilt.  Aft- 
er ten  days  it  returned  lamely  CMiongh,  with  four  of  the  twelve 
oxen  gone,  and  bearing  the  label  "  Busted." 

When  we  were  nearing  Hank  Monk's ,"  piece,"  I  became 
impatient  to  see  the  hero  of  the  fiiraous  ride.  What  was  my 
ilisgust  when  the  driver  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  road  ap- 
peared again  upon  the  box  in  charge  of  six  magnificent  iron- 
grays.  The  peremptory  cry  of  "  All  aboard  1"  brought  me 
without  remonstrance  to  the  coach,  but  I  took  care  to  get 
upon  the  box,  although,  as  we  were  starting  before  the  break 
of  day,  the  frost  was  terrible.  To  my  reEcf,  when  I  inquired 
after  Hank,  the  driver  said  that  he  was  at  a  ball  at  a  timber- 
ranch  in  the  forest  "  six  miles  on."  At  early  light  we  reach- 
ed the  spot — the  sumtait  of  the  more  eastern  of  the  twin 
ranges  of  the  Sierra.  Out  came  Hank,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
half-dozen  men  and  women  of  the  timber-rancb  who  formed 
the  "  bail,"  wrapped  up  to  the  eyes  in  furs,  and  took  the  reins 
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without  a  word.  For  miles  ho  drove  steadily  and  moodily 
nloiig.  I  knew  these  drivers  too  well  to  venture  upon  speak- 
ing first  when  they  wore  in  the  sulks  j  at  last,  however,  I  lost 
all  patience,  and  silently  offered  him  a  cigar,  lie  took  it 
■without  thanking  me,  Ijut  after  a  few  minutes  said,  "  Thet  last 
driver,  how  did  he  drive?"  I  made  some  shuffling  answer, 
when  he  cut  in,  "Drove  as  ef  he  were  skeert;  and  so  he  was. 
Look  at  them  mnstangs.  Too — ou  I"  As  he  yelled,  the 
horses  started  at  what  out  hero  they  style  "  the  run ;"  and 
when,  after  ten  minutes,  he  pulled  up,  we  must  have  done 
three  miles,  round  most  violent  and  naiTow  turns,  with  only 
the  bare  precipice  at  the  side,  and  a  fidl  of  often  a  hundred 
feet  to  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  i-avine — the  Simplon 
without  its  wall.  Dropping  into  the  talking  mood,  he  asked 
me  the  usual  questions  as  to  my  business,  and  whither  I  was 
bound.  When  I  told  him  I  thought  of  visiting  Australia,  he 
said,  "D'you  tell  now  I  Jess  give  my  love — at  Bendigo — to 
Gumption  Dick."  Not  another  word  about  Austi-alia  or 
Gumption  Dick  could  I  draw  from  him.  I  asked  at  Bendigo 
for  Dick  j  but  not  even  the  officer  in  command  of  the  police 
had  over  heard  of  Hank  Monk^w  friend. 

The  sun  rose  as  we  dashed  through  the  grand  landscapes 
of  Lake  Tahoe.  On  we  went,  through  gloomy  snow-drifts  and 
still  sadder  forests  of  gigantic  pines  nearly  throe  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  down  the  canon  of  the  American  River  from  the 
second  range.  Suddenly  we  left  the  snows,  and  burst  through 
the  pine  woods  intp  an  open  scene.  From  gloom  there  was  a 
change  to  light ;  from  sombre  green  to  glowing  red  and  gold. 
The  trees,  no  lougcr  hung  with  icicles,  were  draped  with  Span- 
ish moss.  In  ten  yards  we  had  come  from  winter  into  sum- 
mer. Alkali  was  left  behind  forever ;  we  were  in  El  Dorado, 
on  the  Pacific  shores — in  sunny,  dreamy  California. 


CIL\PTER  XX. 

EL    DOEADO. 

The  city  of  the  high-priest,  clothed  in  robes  of  gold,  figures 
largely  in  the  story  of  Spanish  discovery  in  America,  Tlie 
hardy  soldiers  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  caravels  aiid  cook- 
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boats,  and  toiled  in  teathem  doublets  and  plute  armor  throngh 
the  jung'l<3-s\Famp  of  Panama,  were  lured  on  through  years  of 
plague  and  famine  by  the  dream  of  a  country  whose  rivers 
flowed  with  gold.  Diego  do  Mendoxa  found  tfie  land  in  1532, 
but  it  waa  not  till  Jannary,  1848,  that  James  Marshall  washed 
the  croldch  sands  of  El  Dorado. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  the  first  to  place  the  earthly  para- 
dise in  America.  Not  to  speak  of  New  Atlantis,  the  Cana- 
dian Indians  have  never  ceased  to  hand  do\ra  to  their  sons  a 
legend  of  Western  abodes  of  blisSj  to  which  their  souls  journey 
after  death,  through  frightful  glens  and  forests.  In  their 
mystic  chants  they  describe  minutely  the  obstacles  over  which 
the  souls  must  toil  to  reach  the  regions  of  perpetual  spring. 
These  stories  are  no  mere  dreams,  but  records  of  the  great 
Indian  migration  from  the  West :  the  liquid-oyed  Ilurons, 
not  sprung  from  the  Canadian  snows,  may  he  Californian  if 
they  are  not  Malay,  the  Pacific  shores  their  happy  hunting- 
gi-ound,  the  climate  of  Los  Angeles  their  never-ending  spring. 

The  names  The  Ooldcn  State  and  El  Dorado  are  doubly 
applicable  to  California;  her  light  and  landscape,  as  well  as 
her  soil,  are  golden.  Here,  on  the  Pacific  side,  Nature  wears 
a  robe  of  deep  rich  yellow :  even  the  distant  hills,  no  longer 
purple,  are  wrapped  in  golden  haze.  No  tnore  cliffs  and 
canons — all  is  rounded,  soft,  and  warm.  The  Sierra,  which 
faces  eastward,  with  four  thouwaiid  feet  of  wall-like  rock,  on 
the  west  descends  gently  in  vine-clad  slopes  into  the  Califor- 
nian vales,  and  trends  away  'm  spurs  toward  the  sea.  Tlie 
scenery  of  the  Nevada  side  was  weird,  but  these  western  foot- 
hills are  unlike  any  thing  in  the  world.  Drake,  who  never  left 
the  Pacitic  shores,  named  the  country  New  Albion,  from  the 
whiteness  of  a  headliind  on  the  coast ;  but  the  first  viceroys 
were  less  ridiculously  misled  by  patriotic  vanity  when  they 
christened  it  New  Spain. 

In  the  warm,  dry  sunlight,  we  rolled  down  hills  of  rich,  red 
loam,  and  through  forests?  of  noble  redwood — the  Sequoia 
aetnpervirens,  brother  to  the  Sequoia  gigmiteay  or  WeULugto- 
nia  of  our  lawns.  Dashing  at  full  gallop  through  the  Ameri- 
can River  just  below  its  falls,  where,  in  1848,  the  Mormons 
first  dug  that  Californian  gold  which  in  the  interests  of  their 
Church  they  had  bettor  have  let  alone,  we  came  upon  great 
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gangs  of  Indians  workings  by  proxy  upon  the  continental  rail- 
road. The  Indian's  plan  for  living  happily  is  a  simple  one : 
he  sits  and  snvokes  in  silence  "while  hia  women  work,  and  he 
thus  lives  npnn  the  earnings  of  the  squaws.  Unlike  a  Mor- 
mon patriarch,  he  contrives  that  polygamy  shall  pay,  and  says 
with  the  New  Zealand  Maori,  "  A  man  with  one  wife  may 
starve,  but  a  man  with  many  wives  grows  fat."  These  fel- 
lows were  Shoshon^s  from  the  other  side  of  the  Plateau ;  for 
the  Pacific  Indians,  who  are  black,  not  rod,  will  not  even  force 
their  wives  to  work,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Western  men, 
is  the  ultimate  fbrni  of  degradation  in  a  race.  Higher  up  the 
hills  Chinamen  alono  are  employed  ;  but  their  labor  is  too 
costly  to  be  thrown  away  upon  the  easier  work. 

In  El  Dorado  City  we  staid  not  long  enough  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  once  famous  surface  gold  mine^  now  forming 
one  long  vineyard,  but,  rolhng  on,  were  soon  among  the  tents 
of  Placerville,  which  had  been  swept  with  fire  a  few  months 
before.  All  these  valley  .diggings  have  been  deserted  for 
deep-sinking;  not  that  they  are  exhausted  yet,  but  that  the 
yield  has  ceased  to  be  sufficient  to  tempt  the  gambling  digger. 
The  men  who  lived  in  Placerville,  and  made  it  infamous 
throughout  the  world  some  years  ago,  are  scattered  now 
through  Nevada,  Arizona,  Montana,  and  the  Frazor  coiintiy, 
and  Chinamen  and  Digger  Indians  have  the  old  workings  to 
themselves,  settling  their  rights  as  against  each  other  by  daily 
battle  and  perpetual  feud.  The  Digger  Indians  are  the  most 
degraded  of  all  the  aborigines  of  Noi'th  America — outcasts 
from  the  other  tribes^men  under  a  ban — "tapu,"  as  their 
Maori  cousins  say — weaponless,  naked  savages,  who  live  on 
roots,  and  pester  the  industrious  Chinese. 

It  is  not  wUii  all  their  foes  that  the  yellow  men  can  cope 
80  easily.  In  a  tiny  Chinese  theatre  in  their  camp  near  Pla- 
cerNille  I  saw  a  farce  which  to  the  remainder  of  the  audience 
was  no  doubt  a  very  solemn  drama,  in  whieh  the  adventures 
of  two  Celestials  on  the  diggings  were  given  to  the  world. 
The  only  scene  in  which  the  pantomiuie  was  sufficiently  clear 
for  me  to  read  it  without  the  possibility  of  error  was  one  in 
which  a  white  man — "  Mehcan  man" — catne  to  ask  for  taxes. 
The  Chinamen  had  pJiid  their  taxes  once  before,  but  the  fe!low 
said  that  didn't  matter.     The  yellow  men  consulted  together, 
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and  at  last  agreed  tiiat  the  stranger  was  a  hurabng,  so  the  play 
ended  with  a  big  fight,  in  which  they  drove  him  off  their 
ground.  A  Cliinaman  played  the  over-'cute  Yjankee,  and  did 
it  well. 

Perhaps  the  tax-collectors  in  the  remoter  districts  of  the 
States  count  on  the  Chinese  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  in 
their  aecouuta  caused  by  the  non-payment  of  their  taxes  by 
the  whites ;  for  even  in  these  days  of  comparative  quiet  and 
civilization,  taxes  are  not  gathered  to  their  full  amount  in  any 
of  the  Territories,  and  the  justice  of  the  collector  is  in  Montana 
tempered  by  many  a  threat  of  instant  lynching  if  he  ju'oceeds 
with  his  assessment.  Even  in  Utah  the  returns  are  far  from 
satisfactory :  the  three  great  merchants  of  Salt  Lake  City 
should,  if  their  incomes  are  correctly  stated,  contribute  a  heav- 
ier sum  than  that  returned  for  the  whole  of  the  population  of 
.the  Territory. 

The  white  diggers  who  preceded  the  Chinese  have  left  their 
traces  in  the  names  of  lodes  and  places.  There  is  no  town, 
indeed,  in  California  with  such  a  title  as  the  Coloradan  city 
of  Buckskin  Joe,  hut  Yankee  Jim  comes  near  it.  Placerviile 
itself  was  formerly  knoT,vu  as  Ilaugtown,  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing the  city  in  w^iiicli  IjTich-law  was  inaugurated.  Dead-shot 
Flat  is  not  far  from  here,  and  within  easy  distance  are  Hell's 
Delight,  Jackass  Gulch,  and  Loafer's  Hill.  The  once  famous 
Phig-iigly  Gulch  has  now  another  name  ;  but  of  Chuckle-head 
rDiggings  and  Piippytown  I  could  not  find  the  whereabouts  in 
my  walks  and  rides*  Grave-yard  Cafion,  Gospel  Gulch,  and 
Paint-pot  Hill  are  other  Californian  namea.  It  is  to  he  hoped 
that  the  English  and  Spanish  names  will  live  immiitilated  in 
California  and  Nevada,  to  hand  down,  in  liquid  syllables,  the 
history  of  a  half -forgotten  conquest,  an  already  perished  race. 
San  Francisco  has  become  "  Fr'isco  "  in  speech  if  not  on  paper, 
and  Sacramento  will  hardly  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  Califor- 
nian life  ;  but  the  use  of  the  Spanish  tongue  has  spread  among 
the  Americans  who  have  dealings  -with  the  Mexican  country- 
folk of  California  State,  and,  except  in  mining  districts,  the  lo- 
cal names  will  stand. 

It  is  not  places  only  that  have  strange  designations  in 
America.  Out  of  the  Puritan  fashion  of  naming  children 
from  the  Old  Testament  patriarchs  has  grown,  by  a  sort  of 
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recoil,  the  custom  of  following  the  heroes  of  the  classics,  aiirl 
when  they  fail,  inventing  strange  titles  for  chiMren.  Mahoui'i 
Cahoon  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City ;  Attila  Harding  was  secretary 
to  one  of  the  f:;overuors  of  Utah;  Michigan  University  has 
for  presiilent  Erastus  Haven  j  for  superintendent,  Orarael 
Hosford ;  for  professors,  Abram  Sanger,  Silas  Douglas,  Moses 
Giinn,  Zina  Pitcher,  Alonzo  Pitman,  De  Volson  Wood,  Lu- 
cius Chapin,  and  Corydon  Ford.  Lunian  Stevens,  Bolivar 
Barnum,  Wyliys  Ransom,  Ozora  Stearns,  and  Buel  Derby 
were  Michigan  officers  dui-ing  the  war,  and  Epaphroditus  Ran- 
som wns  formerly  governor  of  the  State.  Thereon  Rockwell, 
Gershou  Weston,  and  Bela  Kellogg,  are  well-known  politicians 
in  MassachusettSj  and  C'olonel  Liberty  Bdlings  is  equally  prom- 
inent in  Florida,  In  New  England  school-lists  it  is  har'd  to 
pick  boys  from  girls.  Who  shall  tell  the  sex  of  Lois  Lombard, 
Asahel Morton,  GLnery  Frenchj  Royal  Miller,  Thankful  Pojaie? 
A  Chicago  niau  who  was  lynched  in  Central  Illinois  while  I 
was  in  the  neighborhood  was  named  AJonza  Tibbets.  Eliphti- 
let  Arnould  and  Velenus  Sherman  are  ranchmen  on  the  over- 
land road ;  Sereno  Burt  is  an  editor  iu  Montana  ;  Persia  Boyn- 
ton,  a  merchant  in  Chicago.  Zelotcs  Terrj,  Datus  Darner, 
Zeryiah  Rainforth,  Bai-zellai  Stanton,  Sardia  Clark,  Os'Jas 
Williams,  Xenas  PhelpSj  Converse  Hopkins,  and  Ilirodahai 
Blake,  are  names  with  which.  I  have  met.  Zilpha,  Huldah, 
Nabby,  Basetha,  Miimesota,  and  Sfmantha,  are  New  England 
ladies ;  while  one  genllenian  of  Springfield,  lately  married, 
caught  a  Tartia.  One  of  the  earliest  enemies  of  the  Mormons 
was  Palatiah  Allen;  one  of  their  first  converts,  Preserved 
Harris.  Taking  the  pedigree  of  Joe  Smitlt,  the  Mormon 
prophet,  as  that  of  a  representative  New  England  family,  we 
shall  find  that  his  aunts  were  Lovisa  and  Lovina  Mack,  Dolly 
Smith,  Eunice  and  iliranda  Pearce ;  his  uncles,  Royal,  Ira, 
and  Bushrod  Smith,  His  grandfather's  name  was  Asael;  of 
liis  great-aunts,  one  was  Hephzibah,  another  Hypsebeth,  and 
another,  Vasta.  The  prophet's  eldest  brother's  name  was  Al- 
vin ;  his  youngest,  Don  Carlos  ;  his  sister,  Sophrotua  ;  and  his 
HJster-in-law,  Jerusha  Smith;  w'hile  a  nephevy  was  christened 
Chilon.  One  of  the  nieces  was  Levira,  and  another,  Rizpah. 
The  first  wife  of  Oeorge  A.  Smith,  the  prophet's  cousin,  iS 
Bathsheba,  and  his  eldest  daughter  also  beai^s  this  name. 
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Ill  the  smaller  towns  near  Placerville  there  is  still  a  wide 
field  for  the  discovery  of  character  as  well  as  gold;  but  eccen- 
tricity among  the  diggers  here  seems  chiefly  to  waste  itself  on 
food.  The  luxury  of  this  Pacific  country  is  amazing.  The 
restaurants  and  caf^s  of  each  petty  digging-town  put  forth 
bills  of  fare  which  the  "  Trois  Frires  "  could  not  equal  for  in- 
genuity ;  wine  lists  such  as  Delmonico's  can  not  beat.  The 
facilities  are  great :  except  in  the  far  interior  or  on  the  hills, 
one  even  spring  reigns  unchangeably— summer  in  all  except 
the  heat ;  every  fruit  and  vegetable  of  the  world  is  perpetual- 
ly in  season.  Fruit  is  not  named  in  the  hotel  l>ilLs  of  fare,  but 
all  the  day  long  there  are  piled  iii  eti'ange  confusion  ou  the 
tables  Jlission  gi^apes,  the  Californian  Bartlet  pears,  Empire 
apples  from  Oregon,  melons^ — English,  Spanish,  American,  and 
musk ;  peaches,  nectarines,  and  fresh  almonds.  All  comers 
may  help  themselves,  and  wash  down  the  fruit  wdth  exceUent 
Californian-made  Sauterne.  If  dancing,  gambling,  drinking, 
and  still  shorter  cuts  to  the  devil  have  their  votaries  among 
the  diggers,  thoro  is  no  employment  upon  which  they  so  free- 
ly spend  their  cash  as  on  dishes  cunningly  prepared  by  cooks 
— Chinese,  Italian,  Bordelais — who  follow  every  "  rush."  Aft- 
er the  doctor  and  the  coroner,  no  one  makes  money  at  the  dig- 
gings like  the  cook.  The  dishes  smell  of  the  Californian  soil; 
l>aked  rock-cod  iLlaBuena  Yista,  broiled  Californian  quail,  with 
Russian  River  bacon,  Sacramento  snipes  on  toast,  Oregon  ham, 
with  champagne  sauce,  and  a  dozcu^ther  toothsome  things — 
these  were  the  dishes  on  the  Placerville  bill  of  fare  in  a  hotel 
which  had  escaped  the  fire,  hut  whose  only  guests  were  dig- 
gers and  their  friends.  A  few  Atlantic  States  dishes  w^erc 
down  upon  the  list :  hominy,  cod  chowder — hardly  equal,  I 
fear,  to  tliat  of  Salem — sassafras  candy,  and  squash  tart,  but 
nei,"er  a  mention  of  pork  and  molasses,  dear  to  the  Massachu- 
setts boy.  All  these  good  things  the  diggers,  w^hen  "  dirt  is 
plenty,"  moisten  with  Clicquot  or  Ileidsick  cabinet;  when  re- 
turns are  small,  wnth  their  excellent  Sonoma  wine. 

Even  earthquakes  fail  to  interrupt  the  triumphs  of  the 
cooks.  The  last  "  bad  shake  "  was  fourteen  days  ago,  but  it 
is  forgotten  in  the  joy  called  forth  by  the  discovery  of  a  thir- 
teenth way  to  cook  fresh  oysters,  which  are  brought  here  from 
the  coast  by  train.     There  is  still  a  something  in  Placerville 
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lat  smacks  of  the  time  whfu  tiii-tacks  were  selling  for  tlieir 
weight  ill  gold. 

Wandering  tlirongh  the  single  remaining  street  of  Placer- 
ville  before  1  left  for  the  Southern  country,  I  saw  that  grapes 
were  marked  "  three  cents  a.  pound  ;"  but  as  the  lowest  coin 
known  on  the  Pacific  shores  is  the  ten-cent  bit,  the  price  exists 
but  upon  paper.  Tbree  pounds  of  grapes,  however,  for  "  a 
bit "  is  a  practicable  purchase,  in  which  I  indulged  when  start- 
ing on  ray  journey  South  :  in  the  towns  you  have  always  the 
hotel  supply.  If  the  value  of  the  smallest  coin  be  a  test  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  country,  California  must  stand  high.  Not  only 
is  nothing  less  than  the  bit,  or  fivepeuce,  known,  but  when  five- 
pence  is  deducted  from  a  "  quarter,"  or  shiiling,  fivcpence  is 
all  you  get  or  give  for  change — a  gain  or  loss  upon  which  Cal- 
ifornian  shopkeepers  look  with  profound  indifference. 

Hearing  a  greater  jingling  of  glasses  from  one  bar-room 
than  from  all  the  otiier  hundred  whisky-shops  of  Placerville,  I 
turned  into  it  to  seek  the  cause,  and  found  a  Vemionter  lect- 
uring on  Lincoln  and  the  war  to  an  audience  of  some  fifty  dig- 
gers. The  lecturer  and  bar-keeper  stood  together  within  the 
sacred  iuclosure,  the  one  mixing  hia  drinks,  whOe  the  other 
rounded  off  his  periods  in  the  inflated  Western  Ktyle.  The 
audience  were  critical  and  cold  till  near  the  close  of  the  ora- 
tion, when  the  "  corpse-revivers  "  they  were  drinking  seemed 
to  take  effect,  and  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  stentorian  shout 
"Thet's  bully,"  with  whickthe  peroration  was  rewarded.  The 
Vermotiter  told  me  that  lie  had  come  round  from  Panama, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  Austiu,  as  Placerville  was  "  played  out" 
since  its  "  claims  "  had  "  fizzled." 

They  liave  no  lecture-room  liere  at  present,  a«  it  seems  ;  but 
that  there  are  churches,  however  small,  appears  from  a  para- 
graph ill  the  Placerville  news-sheet  of  to-day,  which  chronicles 
the  removal  of  a  Methodist  mooting-house  from  Block  A  to 
Block  C,  vice  a  Cathohc  chapel  retired,  "having  obtained  a 
superior  location." 

A  few  days  were  all  that  I  could  spend  ia»the  valleys  that 
lie  between  the  Sierra  Contra  Costa  range,  basking  in  a  rich 
sunlight,  and  unsurpassed  in  the  world  for  climate,  scenery, 
and  soil.  This  single  State — one  of  forty-five — has  twice  the 
area  of  Great  Britain,  the  most  fertile  of  known  soils,  and  the 
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Biin  and  sea-breeze  of  Greece.  Western  rhapaodicB  are  the 
expression  of  the  intoxication  produced  by  such  a  Hpectacle, 
but  they  are  outdone  by  facts. 

For  mere  charm  to  the  eye,  it  is  hard  to  give  the  pabn  be- 
tween the  oracks  and  canons  of  the  Sierra  and  the  Hofter  vales 
of  the  coast  range,  where  the  hot  sun  ia  tempered  by  the  cool 
Pacific  breeze,  and  thunder  and  lightning  are  unknown. 

Coming  from  the  wilds  of  the  Carson  Desert  and  of  Mirage 
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PlainSj  the  more  aensuoug  beauty  of  the  lower  dells  has  for  the 
eye  the  relief  that  travellers  from  the  coast  must  seek  in  the 
loftier  heights  and  precipices  of  the  Yosemite.  The  oak-tilled 
valleys  of  the  Contra  Coata  range  bave  all  the  pensive  repose 


le  sheltered  vaJes  tbat  lie  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic  from  Rimini  to  Ancona;  but  California  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  her  skies.  Italy  has  the  blue,  but  not  the  golden 
haze. 

Nothing  can  be  more  eingnlar  than  the  variety  of  beauty 
that  lies  hid  in  these  Pacific  slopes ;  all  that  is  best  in  Canada 
and  the  Eastern  States  finds  more  than  its  equal  here.  The 
terrible  grandeur  of  Cape  Trinite,  on  the  Saguenay,  and  the 
panoraraa  of  loveliness  from  the  terrace  at  Quebec,  are  alike 
outdone. 

Americans  certainly  need  not  go  to  Europe  to  find  scen- 
ery ;  but  neither  need  they  go  to  California,  or  even  Colorado. 
Those  who  tell  us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  natural  beauty 
west  of  the  Atlantic  can  scarcely  know  the  Eastern,  while 
they  ignore  the  Western  and  Central  States.  The  world  can 
show  few  scenes  mare  winning  than  Israel's  River  VaUey,  in 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  or  North  Conway, 
in  the  southern  slopes  of  the  same  range.  Nothing  can  be 
more  full  of  grandeur  than  the  passage  of  the  James  at  Bal- 
cony Falls,  where  the  river  rushes  through  a  crack  in  the 
Appalaohiau  chain  ;  the  wUdemess  of  Northern  New  York  is 
unequalled  of  its  kind,  and  there  are  delicious  landscapes  in 
the  Adirondacks,  As  for  river  scenery,  the  Hudson  is 
grander  thau  the  Rhine  ;  the  Susquehanna  is  lovelier  than  the 
Mense ;  the  Schuylkill  prettier  than  the  Seine  ;  the  Mohawk 
more  enchanting  thau  the  Dart.  Of  the  rivers  of  North 
Europe,  the  Neckar  alone  is  not  beaten  in  the  States. 

Americans  admit  that  their  scenery  is  fine,  but  pretend 
that  it  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  interest  that  historic  memories 
bestow.  So-called  republicans  affect  to  find  a  charm  in  Bishop 
Hatto's  Tower  which  is-wanting  in  Irving's  "  Sunnyside  ;"  the 
ten  thousand  virgins  of  Cologne  live  iu  their  fancy,  while 
Constitution  Island  and  Fort  Washington  are  forgotten 
names.  Americans  or  Britishers,  wo  Saxons  are  all  alike — a 
"wandering,  discontented  race;  we  go  4000  miles  to  find  Sleepy 
Hollow,  or  Killian  Van  Rensselaer's  Castle,  or  niawatha's 
great  red  pipe-stone  quarry ;  and  the  Americans  who  five  in 
the  castle,  picnic  yearly  iu  the  Hollow,  and  flood  the  quany 
for  a skating-iink,  come  here  to  England  to  visit  Bums's  house 
or  to  sit  in  Pope's  arm-chair. 
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Down  South  I  saw  cleaiiy  the  truth  of  n  thonght  that 
struck  me  before  I  had  been  ten  minutes  ^vest  of  the  Sierra 
Pass.  California  ia  Saxoti  only  in  the  looks  and  langiiage  of 
the  people  of  its  towns.  In  Pennsylvania  you  may  sometimes 
fancy  yourself  in  Sussex;  while  in  New  England  you  seem 
only  to  be  in  some  part  of  Europe  that  you  have  never  hap- 
pened  to  light  upon  before,  in  California  you  are  at  last  in  a 
new  world.  The  bills  are  weirdly  peaked  or  flattened,  the 
nkiea  are  new,  the  birds  and  plants  are  new ;  the  atmosphere, 
t-risp  though  warm,  is  unlike  any  in  the  world  but  that  of 
South  Australia.  It  will  be  strange  if  the  Pacific  coast  does 
not  produce  a  new  school  of  Saxon  poets — painters  it  has  al- 
ready given. 

Returning  to  Placcrville  after  an  eventless  exploration  of 
the  exquisite  scenery  to  the» south,  I  took  the  railway  once 
again,  the  first  time  since  I  had  left  Manhattan  City,  1800 
miles  away,  and  was  soon  in  Sacramento,  the  State  capital,  now 
recovering  slowly  from  the  flood  of  1862.  Near  the  city  I 
made  out  Oak  Grove — famed  for  duels  between  well-known 
CaliforiiiauH.  Here  it  was  tliat  General  Denver,  State  sena- 
tor, shot  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  representative  in  Congress,  in  a 
duel  fought  with  rifles.  Here,  too,  it  was  that  Mr.  Thomas, 
district  attoniey  for  Placer  County,  killed  Dr.  Dickson,  of  the 
Marine  Hospital,  in  a  duel  with  pistols  in  1854.  Records  of 
duels  form  a  serious  part  of  the  St-ate  histoiy.  At  Lone 
Mountain  Cemetery  at  San  Francisco  there  is  a  great  marble 
luooument  to  the  Hon.  David  Broderick,  shot  by  Chief-justice 
Terry,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1859. 

A  few  hours'  quiet  st<?aming  in  the  sunlight  down  the 
Sacramento  River,  past  Rio  Vista  and  Montezuma,  through 
the  gap  in  the  Contra  Costa  range,  at  which  the  grand  volcanic 
]ieak  of  Monte  Diablo  stands  sentinel,  watching  over  the 
Martinez  Straits,  and  there  opened  to  the  south  and  west  a 
vast  mountain-surrounded  bay.  Volumes  of  cloud  were  roll- 
ing in  imceasingly  frotn  the  ocean  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
past  the  fortified  Island  of  Alcatras,  and  sjiending  themselves 
in  the  opposite  shores  of  San  Rafael,  Benicia,  and  Vallejo. 
At  last  I  was  across  the  continent,  and  face  to  face  with  the 
Pacific 
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"  Caltporwianr  are  called  the  Bcura  of  the  efirth,  yet  their 
great  city  is  the  best  policed  in  the  world,"  said  a  New  York 
friend  to  me,  when  he  heard  that  1  thought  of  crossing  the 
coutiuent  to  San  Francisco, 

**  Them  New  Yorkers  is  a  flight  too  fond  of  looking  after 
other  people's  morals,"*'  replied  au  old  "  Forty-ninev,"  to  whom 
I  repeated  this  phrase,  having  first  toned  it  down,  however. 
*'  Still,"  he  went  on,  "  oar  history's  baddiah,  bnt  it  ain't  for  us 
to  play  showman  to  our  own  worst  pints  :  let  every  man  skin 
his  own  skunk  1" 

The  story  of  the  early  days  of  San  Francisco,  as  to  which 
my  curiosity  was  thus  excited,  is  so  curious  an  instance  of  the 
development  of  an  English  community  under  tlie  most  inau- 
spicious circumstances,  that  the  whole  time  which  I  spent  in 
the  city  itself  1  devoted  to  hearing  the  tale  from  those  who 
knew  the  actors.  Not  only  is  the  historj^  of  the  two  Vigilance 
Committees  in  itself  characteristic,  but  it  works  in  with  what 
I  ha<  t  gathered  in  Kansas,  and  Illinois,  and  Colorado  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  claim-clubs ;  and  the  stories,  taken  together, 
form  a  typical  picture  of  the  rise  of  a  New  English  country. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  1848  brought  down  on  luckless 
California  the  idle,  the  reckless,  the  vagabonds,  first  of  Poly- 
nesia, tlii'n  of  all  the  world.  Street  figbting,  public  gaming, 
masked  balls  given  by  unknown  women,  and  paid  for  nobody 
knew  how,  but  attended  by  governor,  snpervisora,  and  alcalde 
— all  these  were  minor  matters  by  the  side  of  the  general  un- 
defined ruffianism  of  the  place.  Before  the  end  of  184fl,  San 
Francisco  presented  on  a  gigantic  scale  much  the  same  ap- 
pearance that  Helena,  in  Montana,  wears  in  1866. 

Desperadoes  poured  in  from  all  sides,  the  best  of  the  bad 
flocking  off  to  the  mines,  while  the  worst  among  the  villains 
— those  who  lacked  energy  as  well  as  moral  sense — remained 
in  the  city,  to  raise  by  thieving  or  in  the  gambling-booth  the 
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"  pile  "  that  tliey  were  too  indolent  to  earn  by  pick  and  pan. 
Hundreds  of  "  emancipists  "  from  Sydney,  "  old  l;igs  "  from 
Norfolk  Islimd,  the  pick  of  the  criminals  of  England,  still 
further  trained  and  confirmed  in  vice  and  crime  by  the  expe- 
riences of  Macquarie  Harbor  and  Port  Arthur,  rushed  to  San 
Francisco  to  continue  a  career  which  the  vigilance  of  the  con- 
vict police  made  hopeless  in  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales. 
The  floating  vice  of  the  Pacific  porta  of  Soutli  America  fioon 
gathered  to  a  spot  where  there  were  not  only  men  to  fleece, 
but  men  Tivho,  being  fleeced,  could  pay.  Tlie  police  were  nec- 
essarily few,  for,  appoint  a  man  to-day,  and  to-morrow  be  was 
gone  to  the  Placers  with  aome  new  friend ;  those  who  couid 
be  prevailed  npon  to  remain  a  fortnight  in  the  force  were  ac- 
cessible to  bribes  from  the  men  they  were  set  to  watch.  They 
themselves  admitted  their  inaction,  but  ascribed  it  to  the  con- 
tinual change  of  placp  among  the  criminals,  which  prevented 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  their  characters  and  haunts.  The 
Australian  Jail-birds  formed  a  quarter  known  as  "  Sydney 
Town,"  which  soon  became  what  the  Bay  of  Islands  had  been 
ten  years  before — the  Alsatia  of  the  Pacific.  In  spite  of  daily 
murders,  not  a  single  criminal  was  hanged. 

The  ruffians  did  not  all  agree  :  there  were  jealousies  among 
the  various  bands ;  feuds  between  the  Australians  and  Chili- 
ans ;  between  the  Mexicans  and  the  New  Yorkers.  Under 
the  various  names  of  "  Hounds,"  "  Ilegulatore,"  "  Sydney 
Ducks,"  and  "  Sydney  Coves,"  the  English  convict-party  or- 
ganized themselves  in  opposition  to  the  Chilenos,  aa  well  as 
to  the  police  and  law-abiding  citizens.  Gangs  of  villains, 
whose  gole  bond  of  union  was  robbery  or  mm-der,  marched, 
armed  Viiih  bludgeons  and  revolvers,  evciy  Sunday  afternoon, 
to  the  sound  of  music,  unhindered  through  the  streets,  pro- 
fessing that  they  were  "  guardians  of  the  community  "  againfit 
the  Spaniards,  Mexicans,  and  South  Americans. 

At  last  a  movement  took  place  among  the  merchants  and 
reputable  inhabitants  which  resulted  in  the  break-up  of  the 
Australian  gangs.  By  an  uprising  of  the  American  citizens 
of  San  Francisco,  in  response  to  a  proclamation  by  T.  M. 
Leavenworth,  the  alcalde,  twenty  of  the  most  notorious  among 
the  "Hoimds"  were  seized  and  shipped  to  China:  it  is  be- 
lieved that  some  were  taken  south  in  irons  and  landed  near 
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.  Cape  Horn,     "Anywhere,  so  that  they  could  not  come  back," 
as  my  mformant  said. 

For  a  week  or  two  things  vent  well,  but  a  fresh  inpour  of 
rogues  anil  villaius  soon  swamped  t!ie  vohmteer  police  by  sheer 
force  of  mi m hers ;  and  in  Fehruaiy,  1861,  occurred  an  in- 
stance of  united  action  among  the  citizens,  which  is  noticeable 
as  the  forerunner  of  the  Vig^^ilance  Committees.  A  Mr.  Jatisen 
had  been  stunned  by  a  blow  from  a  Rlung-ahot,  and  his  person 
and  premises  ritled  by  Anetralian  thieves.  Durinor  the  exam- 
ination of  two  prisonera  aiTeeted  on  susiuci<m,  five  thousand  cit- 
izens gathered  round  the  City  Ilallj  and  handbills  were  circu- 
lated, in  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
Ipichcd.  In  the  afternoon  an  attempt  to  seize  the  men  was 
made,  but  repulsed  by  another  section  of  the  citizens — the 
WasliiuCTton  Cxuard.  A  meeting  was  held  on  the  Plaza,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  watch  the  authorities,  and  prevent  a 
release.  A  well-known  citizen,  Mr.  Brannau,  made  a  speech, 
in  which  he  said :  "  We,  the  pef>ple,  arc  the  mayor,  the  record- 
er, and  the  laws."  The  alcalde  addressed  the  crowd,  and  sug- 
gested, by  way  of  compromise,  that  they  should  elect  a  jury, 
which  should  sit  iu  the  regular  court  and  try  the  prisoners. 
This  was  refxised,  and  the  people  elected  not  only  a  jury,  but 
three  judges,  a  sheriff,  a  clerk,  a  public  prosecutor,  and  two 
council  for  the  defense.  This  court  then  tried  the  prisoners 
in  their  absence,  and  the  jury  failed  to  agree — nine  were  for 
conviction,  and  three  wore  doubtfnl.     "Hang  *em  anyhow; 

^majority  rules,"  was  the  shout,  btit  the  popular  judges  stood 
pm,  and  discharged  their  jury,  while  the  peoi>le  ac<pdeBced. 
The  next  diiy  t!io  prisoners  were  tried  and  convicted  by  the 
regidar  court,  although  they  were  idtimately  found  to  be  in- 
nocent men. 

Matters  now  went  from  bad  to  worse :  five  times  San  Fran- 
cisco was  swept  from  end  to  end  by  fii-cs  known  to  have  been 
helped  on,  if  not  originally  kindled,  by  incendifiries  in  the  hope 
of  phmder ;  and  when,  by  the  fires  of  May  and  June,  1861, 
hardly  a  house  was  left  untouched,  the  pious  Bostonians  held 
up  their  hands,  and  cried  "  Gomorrah  !" 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  that  the  June  fire  was  not 
accidental,  the  Vigilance  Committee  was  formed,  being  self- 
appointed,  and  consisting  of  the  foremost  merchants  in  the 
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place.  This  was  on  the  Vth  of  June,  according  to  my  friend ; . 
on  the  9th,  according  to  the  Caliiornian  histories.  It  was 
mmored  that  the  Committee  consisted  of  two  hundred  citi- 
zens ;  it  was  known  that  they  were  sapported  by  the  whole  of 
the  city  press.  They  publi**hcd  a  declaration,  in  which  they 
stated  that  tl»ero  is  "  no  security  for  life  or  property  under 
the  .  .  .  law  as  now  administered."  This  they  ascribed  to  the 
"quibbles  of  the  law,"  the  "corruption  of  the  poUce,"  the 
"  uisecurity  of  prisons,"  the  "  laxity  of  those  who  pretend  to 
administer  justiee."  The  secret  instruetions  of  the  Commit- 
tee contain  a  direction  that  the  members  shall  at  once  assem- 
ble at  the  coramittee-room  whenever  signals  consisting  of  two 
taps  on  a  bell  are  heard  at  intervals  of  one  minute.  The 
Committee  was  organized  with  Presiilont,  Vice-president, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  Sergeant-at-anns,  Standuig  Conmiittee 
on  Qualifications,  ami  Standing  Committee  of  Fuiance.  No  one 
was  to  bo  admitted  a  member  xmless  he  were  "  a  reepectable 
citizen,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Qualifications." 

The  very  night  of  their  orgamzution,  accoxnling  to  the  his- 
tories, or   three   nights   later,  according  to   my  friend    Mr. 

A ,  the  work  of  the  Committee  began.     Some  boatmen  at 

Central  Wharf  saw  something  which  led  them  to  follow  out 
into  the  Yerba  Buena  cove  a  man,  whom  they  captured  after 
a  sharp  row.  As  they  overhauled  him,  he  threw  overboard  a 
safe,  just  stolen  from  a  bank,  but  this  was  soon  fished  out. 
He  wag  at  once  carried  off  to  the  committee-room  of  the  Vig- 
ilants,  and  the  bell  of  the  Monumental  Engine  Comj)3ny  struck 
at  intervals,  as  the  rule  j>rescribed.  Not  only  the  Committee, 
but  a  vast  surging  crowd  colIeete<l,  although  midnight  was 

now  past.     A was  on  the  Plaza,  and  says  that  every  man 

was  armed,  and  evidently  disposed  to  back  up  the  Committee. 
According  to  the  Alta  California^  the  chief  of  the  police  came 
up  a  little  before  1  a.m.,  and  tried  to  force  an  entrance  to  the 
room ;  but  he  was  met,  politely  enough,  vrith  a  show  of  re- 
volvers sufficient  to  annihilate  his  men,  so  he  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  retreat. 

At  one  o'clock  the  bell  of  the  engine-house  began  to  toU, 
and  the  crowd  became  excited.  Mr.  Brannan  came  out  of  the 
committee-room,  and,  standing  on  a  mound  of  sand,  addressed 
the  citizens.     As  well  as  ray  friend  could  reniemberj  his  words 
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were  thesG  :  "  Gcnllenipn,  the  man — Jenkins  "by  name — a  Sj'd- 
ney  convict,  whose  supposed  offense  you  know,  has  had  a  fair 
trial  before  eiglnty  gcntlenicn,  and  been  unanimously  found 
guilty  by  them.  I  have  been  deputed  by  the  Conxinittee  to 
aak  whether  it  is  your  pleasure  that  he  be  banged."  "  Ay  I" 
from  every  man  in  the  crowd.  "  lie  will  be  given  an  hour  to 
prepare  for  death,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mines  has  been  already 
sent  for  to  minister  to  him.  Is  this  your  pleasure  ?"  Ag-aiji 
a  storm  of  "  Ay  !"  Nothing  was  known  in  the  crowd  of  tiie 
details  of  the  triaJ,  except  that  counsel  had  been  heard  on  the 
prisoner's  behalf.  For  another  hour  the  excitement  of  the 
crowd  was  permitted  to  continue,  but  at  two  o'clock  the  dooi*a 
of  the  coinmittee-roora  were  thrown  open,  and  Jenkins  was 
seen  smoking  a  cigar.  Mr.  A — - —  said  that  he  did  not  bclievc! 
the  prisoner  expected  a  rescue,  but  thought  that  an  exhibition 
of  pluck  might  make  him  popular  with  the  crowd,  and  save 
him.  A  procession  of  Vigilants  with  drawn  Colts  was  then 
formed,  and  set  <jf£  in  the  nioonhght  across  the  four  chief 
BtreetB  to  the  Plaza.  Some  of  the  people  shouted  "  To  the 
flag-stiff  1"  but  there  came  a  cry,  "  Don't  desecrate  the  Lib- 
erty pole.  To  the  old  adob6 1  the  old  adobe  I"  and  to  the  old 
adob6  custom-honse  the  prisoner  was  dragged.  In  five  min- 
utes he  was  hanging  from  the  roof,  three  hundred  citi^iens 

lending  a  hand  at  the  rope.     At  six  in  the  morning  A 

went  home,  but  he  heard  that  the  police  cut  down  the  body 
about  that  time,  and  carried  it  to  the  coroner's  house. 

An  inquest  was  held  next  day.  The  city  officers  swore 
that  they  had  done  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  execution, 
but  they  refused  to  give  up  the  names  of  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee. The  members  themselves  were  less  cautious.  Mr. 
Brannan  and  others  came  forward  of  their  own  proper  motion, 
and  disclosed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  trial.  One  hundred 
and  forty  of  the  Committee  backed  them  up  by  a  written  prot- 
estation against  interference  with  the  Vigilants,  to  which  their 
signatures  were  appended.  Protest  and  evidence  have  been 
publiahedj  not  only  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  but  in  the 
San  Francisco  "  Annals."  The  coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict 
of  "  Strangulation,  consequent  on  the  concerted  action  of  a  body 
of  citiy-cns  ciiJling  themselves  a  Comn\ittee  of  Vigilance,"  An 
hour  after  the  verdict  was  given,  a  mass  meeting  of  the  whole 


of  the  respectable  inhabitants  was  held  in  the  Plaza,  and  a 
resolution  approving  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  passed  by 
acclamation. 

In  July,  1851,  the  Committee  hanged  another  man  on  tlie 
Market  Street  wharf  j  and  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  thirtj- 
to  board  every  Bliip  that  crossed  the  bar,  seize  all  persona  sub- 
pectod  of  being  "  Sydney  coves,"  and  reship  theni  to  New 
South  Wales. 

In  August  came  the  great  struggle  between  the  Vigilants 
and  constituted  authority.  It  was  sharp  and  decisive.  Whit- 
taker  and  M'Konzie,  two  "  Sydney  covcSj"  were  arrested  by 
the  Committee  for  various  crimes,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  next  day  Sheriff  Hayes  seized  them,  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Committee.  The  bell  was  tolled, 
the  eitizen«  assembled,  the  Vigilants  told  their  story,  the  men 
were  seized  once  more,  and  by  noon  they  were  hanging  from 
the  Joft  of  the  committee-house  by  the  ordinary  lifting-tackle 
for  heavy  goods.    Fifteen  thousand  people  were  present,  and 

approved.     "  After  this,"   said  A ,  *'  there  coaild  be   no 

mistake  about  the  citizens  supporting  the  Committee." 

By  September  the  Vigilants  had  transported  all  the  "coves" 
on  whom  they  could  lay  hands  ;  so  they  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  that  for  the  future  tlicy  would  confine  themselves  to 
aiding  the  law  by  tracing  out  and  guarding  criminals  ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  their  decision,  they  soon  afterward  helped  the 
autliorities  in  preventing  the  lynching  of  a  ship-captam  for  cru- 
elty to  his  men. 

After  the  great  sweep  of  1 85 1 ,  things  became  steadily  worse  •  | 

again  till  tiiey  culminated  in  ]  855 — a  year  to  which  my  friend 
looked  back  with  horror.  Not  counting  Indians,  there  were 
fourlumdred  persona  died  by  %nolcnce  in  California  in  that  sin- 
gle year.  Fifty  of  these  were  lynched,  a  dozen  were  hanged 
by  law,  a  couple  of  dozen  shot  by  the  sheriffs  and  tax-collect- 
ors in  the  course  of  their  duty.  The  officers  did  not  escape 
scot-free.  The  under-shei'iff  of  San  Francisco  was  shot  in 
Mission  Street  in  broad  daylight  by  a  man  upon  whom  he 
was  trying  to  execute  a  writ  of  ejectment* 

Judges,  mayors,  puperviRors,  politicians,  all  were  bad  alike. 
The  merchants  of  the  city  were  from  New  England,  Now 
York,  and  foreign  lands  j  but  the  men  who  assumed  tlie  di- 
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reetion  of  public  affairs,  anil  especially  of  jmbljo  fumls,  were 
Soutberners,  many  of  them  "Border  Kuffiiius"  of  the  most 
savage  stamp  — "  Pikes,"  as  they  were  called,  fram  Pike 
County,  in  Missouri,  from  which  their  leatlers  came.  Instead 
of  banding  themrjelves  together  to  oppose  the  laws,  these 
rogues  and  ruffians  found  it  easier  to  control  the  making  of 
them..  Their  favorite  method  of  defeating  their  New  England 
foes  was  by  the  simple  plan  of  "  stuffing,"  or  filluig  the  ballot- 
box  with  forged  ticketa  when  the  elections  were  conchided. 
Two  Irishmen — Casey  and  Sullivan — were  their  tools  in  this 
shameful  work.  Werth,  a  Southerner,  the  leader  of  Casey's 
gang,  had  been  denomiced  in  the  Stin  I^mncisco  Jiidktin  aa 
the  murderer  of  a  man  nametl  Kittering ;  and  Casey,  meeting 
James  King,  editor  of  the  liulhtin,  shot  him  dead  in  Mont- 
gomery Street  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Caeey  and  one  of 
hi»  aaeistants^a  man  named  Cora — were  hanged  by  the  peo- 
plo^as  Mr.  King's  body  was  being  carried  t5  the  grave,  and 
Sullivan  committed  suicide  the  same  day. 

Books  were  opened  for  the  enrollment  of  the  names  of 
those  who  were  prepared  to  support  the  ComnSittee :  nine  thou- 
sand grown  white  males  inscribed  themselves  within  four  days. 
Governor  Johnson  at  once  declared  that  he  should  suppress 
the  Committee,  but  the  city  of  Sacramento  prevented  this 
course  by  offering  a  thousand  men  for  the  Vigilante*  support, 
the  other  Califoriuan  cities  following  snit.  The  CJommittee 
got  together  6000  stand  of  arms  and  thirty  cannonj  and  for- 
tUied  their  rooms  with  ejarth-works  and  barricades.  The  gov- 
ernor, having  caOed  on  the  general  commanding  the  Federal 
forces  at  Benicia,  who  wisely  refused  to  interfere,  marched 
upon  the  city,  was  surrounded,  and  taken  prisoner,  with  all 
his  forces,  without  the  striking  of  a  blow. 

Having  now  obtained  the  control  of  the  State  government, 
the  Committee  proceeded  to  banish  ail  the  "  Pikes "  and 
"  Pukes."  Four  were  hanged,  forty  transported,  and  many  ran 
away.  This  done,  the  Committee  prepared  an  elaborate  re- 
port upon  the  property  and  finances  of  the  State,  and  then, 
after  a  great  parade,  ten  regiments  strong,  upon  the  Plaza 
and  through  the  streets,  they  adjourneil  forever,  and  "  the 
thirty-three  "  and  their  ten  thousand  backers  retired  into  pri- 
vate life  once  more,  and  put  an  entl  to  this  singular  spectacle 
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of  the  rebellion  of  a  free  peo])lo  agaiust  rulera  nominally  dect- 
eil  by  itself.  As  my  frietid  said,  when  he  liiiisheJ  his  long 
yam,  "  This  has  more  than  archseologic  interest :  we  may 
live  to  see  a  similar  Vigilance  Committee  in  Ncav  York." 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  bcheve  that  an  uprising  against 
had  government  is  possible  in  Now  York  City,  because  tliere 
the  supporters  of  bad  government  ai'e  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. Their  interest  is  the  other  way  :  in  increased  city  taxes, 
they  evidently  lose  far  more  than,  as  a  class,  they  gain  by 
what  is  spent  among  them  in  corruption ;  but  when  they 
come  to  see  this,  they  will  not  rebel  against  their  coiTupt 
lojiders,  but  elect  those  whom  they  can  trust.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco the  case  was  widely  different :  through  t!ie  ballot  frauds 
a  majority  of  the  citizens  were  being  infamously  misgoverned 
by  a  contemptible  minority,  and  the  events  of  1856  were  only 
the  neeessaiy  acta  of  the  majority  to  regain  tbeir  power, 
coupled  with  eeftain  exceptiouiil  acts  of  arbitrary  transjjctJ'ta- 
tion  of  "Pikes"  and  Southern  rowdies,  justified  by  the  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  of  the  young"  community.  At  Mel- 
bourne, mider  circumstances  somewhat  similar,  our  English 
colonists,  instead  of  setting  up  a  committee,  built  Pentridge 
Stockade  with  walla  some  thirty  feet  liigh,  and  created  a  mil- 
itary police,  with  almost  arbitraiy  power.  The  difference  is 
one  in  terms.  The  whirl  of  life  in  a  young  gold  coimtry  not 
only  prevents  the  best  men  entering  the  political  field,  and  so 
forces  citizens  to  exercise  their  riglit  of  choice  only  between 
candidates  of  equal  badness,  but  so  engrosses  the  members  of 
the  community  who  exercise  the  ballot  as  to  prevent  the  de- 
tection of  fraud  till  it  has  nded  for  years.  Throughout 
young  countries  generally  you  find  men  say,  "  Yes,  we're  rob- 
bed, we  know;  but  no  one  has  time  to  go  into  that."  "  I'm 
for  the  old  men,"  said  a  Califomian  elector  once,  "for 
they've  plundered  us  so  long  that  they're  gorged,  and  can-'t 
swallow  any  more."  "No,"  said  another,  "let's  have  fresh 
blood.  Give  every  man  a  chance  of  robbing  the  State. 
Share  and  share  alike."  The  wonder  is,  not  that  in  such  a 
State  as  California  was  till  lately  the  machiuery  of  government 
should  work  unevenly,  but  that  it  should  work  at  all.  De- 
mocracy has  never  endured  so  rough  a  test  as  that  from  which 
it  has  triumphantly  emerged  in  the  Golden  State  and  City. 
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The  public  spirit  with  which  the  merchants  crime  farwnrd 
and  gave  time  and  money  to  the  cause  of  order  is  wortliy  of 
all  praise,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  organization  of  a 
new  government  was  carried  through  is  an  instance  of  the 
singular  power  of  our  race  for  building  up  the  machinery  of 
self-govenmient  under  conditions  the  most  unpromising.  In- 
stead of  the  events  of  1856  having  been  a  case  of  opposition 
to  law  and  order,  they  will  stand  in  history  aa  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  law-abiding  character  of  a  people  who  vindicated 
justice  by  a  demonstration  of  overwhelming  force,  laid -down 
their  arms,  and  returned  in  a  few  weeks  to  the  peaceable 
routine  of  business  life. 

If  in  the  merchant-foandera  of  the  Vigilance  Committees 
of  San  Francisco  we  can  see  the  descendants  of  the  justice- 
loving  Germans  of  the  time  of  Tacitus,  I  found  in  another 
class  of  vigilants  the  moral  ofFeprmg  of  Alfred's  village  al- 
dermen of  our  own  Saxon  age.  From  Mr.  William  M.  By- 
ers,  now  editor  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  Mews,  I  had  heard 
the  story  of  the  early  settlers^  land-law  in  Missouri ;  in  SLan- 
ton's  office  in  Denver  City  I  had  seen  the  records  of  the 
Arapahoe  County  Claim-club,  with  which  he  liad  been  con- 
nected at  the  first  settlement  of  Colorado  ;  but  at  San  Jose  I 
heard  details  of  the  settlers*  custom-law — ^the  Calif ornian 
"  grand-colitumier,"  it  might  be  called — which  con\T.nced  me 
that,  in  order  to  find  the  rudiments  of  all  that,  politically 
speaking,  is  best  and  most  vigorous  in  the  Saxon  mind,  you 
must  seek  countries  in  which  Saxon  civilization  itself  is  in  its 
infancy.  Tlie  greater  tlie  difficulties  of  the  situation,  the 
more  racy  the  custom,  the  more  national  the  law. 

When  a  new  State  began  to  be  "  settled  np  " — that  is,  its 
lauds  entered  upon  by  actual  settlers,  not  land-sharks — the  in- 
habitants often  found  themselves  in  the  wilderness,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  attoiTieys,  courts,  and  judges.  It  was  their  custom 
when  this  occurred  to  divide  the  territory  into  districts  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  square,  and  form  for  eacli  a  "  claim- 
club  "  to  protect  the  land-claims,  or  property  of  the  members. 
Whenever  a  question  of  title  arose,  a  judge  and  jury  were 
chosen  from  among  the  members  to  hear  and  deterniino  the 
case.  The  occupancy  title  was  invariably  protected  up  to  a 
certain  number  of  acres,  which  was  differently  fixed  by  differ- 
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from  100  to  250  acres,  averaging  150.  The  United  States 
"Homestead"  and  "  Pre-emption  "  laws  were  founded  on  the 
practice  of  these  clubs.  The  claim-clubs  interfered  only  for  the 
protection  of  their  meniberSj  but  they  never  scrupled  to  hang 
willful  offenders  against  their  rules,  whether  members  or  onl^ 
siders.  Execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  club  was  genenilly 
left  to  the  county  sheriff,  if  he  was  a  member,  and  in  this  case 
a  certain  air  of  legahty  was  given  to  the  local  action.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  Western  sherifl  is  an  ir- 
responsible official,  possessed  of  gigantic  powers,  but  seldom 
known  to  abuse  them.  He  is  a  Ciesar,  chosen  for  his  honesty, 
fearlessness,  clean  shooting,  and  quick  loading,  by  men  who 
know  him  well :  if  he  breaks  down,  he  is  soon  deposed,  and  a 
better  man  chosen  for  dictator.  I  have  known  a  Western  pa- 
per say, "  Frank  is  our  man  for  sheriff  next  October.  See  the 
way  he  shot  one  of  the  fellows  who  robbed  his  store,  and  fol- 
low up  the  other,  and  shot  him  too  the  next  day.  Frank  is 
the  boy  for  us."  In  Biich  a  state  of  society  as  this,  the  dis- 
tinction between  law  and  Lyuch-law  can  scarcely  be  said  ti> 
exist,  and  in  the  eyes  of  every  Western  settler,  the  claira-club, 
backed  by  the  sheriff's  name,  was  as  strong  and  as  full  of  the 
majesty  of  the  law  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Byei'9  told  me  of  a  case  of  the  infliction  of  death-puniah- 
raent  by  a  claim-club  which  occurred  in  Kansas  after  the 
"  Homestead  "  law  was  passed,  allowing  the  occupant,  when 
he  had  tilled  and  improved  the  land  for  five  years,  to  purchase 
it  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  A  man  settled  on  a 
piece  of  land,  and  labored  on  it  for  some  years.  He  then 
**  sold  it,"  which  he  had,  of  course,  no  power  to  do,  the  land 
being  still  the  property  of  the  United  Suites,  Having  done 
this,  he  went  and  "  pre-empted  "  it  under  the  Homestead  Act 
at  the  government  ]>rice.  When  he  attempted  to  eject  .the 
man  to  whom  he  had  assumed  to  sell,  the  club  ordered  the 
slierifi:  to  "  put  the  miiu  away,"  and  he  was  never  seen  again. 
Perliaps  llr.  Byers  was  tlie  sheriff ;  be  seemed  to  have  the  de- 
tails at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  his  later  history  in  Denver,  where 
he  once  had  the  lynching-rope  round  his  neck  for  exposing 
gamblers,  testifies  to  hia  boldness. 

Some  of  the  rascalities  which  the  claim-clubs  were  expect- 
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ed  to  put  down  were  itigeiiioiis  enough.     Sometimes  a  man 
would  buUd  a  dozen  houses  on  a  block  of  land,  and,  going- 
there  to  enter  on  possetssiou  after  they  were  complete,  would 
find  that  in  the  night  the  whole  of  them  had  disappeared. 
Frauds  under  the  Homestead  Act  were  both  many  and  strange. 
Men  were  required  to  prove  that  they  had  on  the  land  a  house 
of  at  least  ten  feet  square.     They  have  been  known  to  whittle 
out  a  toy-house  with  their  bowie,  and  carrying  it  to  the  land, 
to  measure  it  in  the  presence  of  a  friend — twelve  inches  by 
thirteen.     In  court,  the  pre-em-ptor,  examining  his  own  wit- 
ness, would  say,  "What  arc  the  diraensionw  of  that  house  of 
mine?"     "  Twelve  by  tliirteen.'*     «  That  will  do."    In  Kansas, 
a  log-house  of  the  regulation  size  was  fitted  up  on  wheels,  and 
let  at  ten  dollars  a  day,  in  order  that  it  might  be  wheeled  on 
to  different  lots,  to  be  sworn  to  as  a  house  upon  the  land. 
Men  have  been  known  to  make  a  window-sash  and  frame,  and 
keep  thera  inside  of  their  windowless  hnts,  to  swear  that  they 
had  a  window  ia  their  house — another  of  the  requirements  of 
the  act.     It  is  a  singidar  mark  of  deference  to  the  traditions 
of  a  Puritan   ancestry  that  snch  accomplished  liars  as  the 
Western  land-sharks  shoiddfeel  it  necessary  to  have  any  foun- 
dation whatever  for  their  lies ;  but  not  only  in  this  respect 
are  they  a  curious  race.     One  of  their  peculiarities  is  that, 
however  wealthy  they  may  be,  they  wiil  never  place  their 
money  out  at  interest,  uever  sink  it  in  a  speculation,  however 
tempting,  when  there  is   no  prospect  of  almost  immediate 
retdization.     To  turn  their  money  over  often,  at  whatever  risk, 
is  with  these  men  an  axiom.    The  advance-guard  of  civilizatioo, 
fthcy  push  out  into  an  unknown  wilderness,  and  seize  upon 
'the  available  lots,  the  streams,  tlio  sprmgs,  the  river  bottoms, 
the  falls  or  "water  pi-ivileges,*'  and  then, using  their  interest 
in  the  territorial  Legislature — using,  perhaps,  direct  coiTup- 
jtion  in  some  cases — they  procure  the  location  of  the  State 
capital  upon  their  lands,  or  the  passage  of  the  railroads  through 
their  valleys.     The  capital  of  Nebraska  has  been  fixed  in  this 
manner  at  a  place  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  near- 
est settlement,     A  newspaper  appeared  suddenly,  dated  from 
"  Lincoln  City,  centre  of  Nebraska  Territory,"  but  published 
in  reality  in  Omaha.     To  cope  with  such  fellows,  Western 
sheriffs  need  be  no  ordinary  men. 
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Thanks  to  the  Vigilance  Committees,  California  stands 
now  before  the  other  Far-westera  States,  Howdyiism  is  be- 
ing put  down  as  the  Cxod-fearuig  NortliGrners  gain  groimd. 
It  may  still  be  dangeroua  to  stroke  your  beard  in  a  bar-room 
at  Piaccrvillo  or  El  Dorado ;  "  a  gentleman  in  the  loafing  and 
chancing  lino  "  may  still  be  met  with  in  Sacramento  ;  here  and 
there  a  Miasourian  "  Pike,"  as  yet  unhung,  may  boast  that  he 
can  whip  liia  weight  in  wild-eats,  but  San  Francisco  has  at 
least  reached  the  age  of  outwai'd  deconmi,  has  shut  up  pubhc 
gaming-houses,  and  supports  four  Church  papers. 

In  Colorado  Lynch-law  is  not,  as  yet,  forgotten :  the  day 
we  entered  Denver  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  expressed,  "  on 
historical  grounds,"  liis  deep  regret  at  the  cutting  down  of 
two  line  cottouwood-trees  that  Htood  on  Cherry  Creek.  When 
we  came  to  talk  to  him  we  found  that  the  "  history  "  alluded 
to  was  that  of  the  "  escape  up  "  these  trees  of  many  an  early 
inliabitant  of  Denver  City.  "  There's  the  tree  wo  used  to  put 
iJje  jury  under,  and  that'a  the  one  we  hanged  'em  on.  Put  a 
cart  under  the  tree,  and  the  boy  standing  on  it,  with  the  rope 
around  him  ;  give  him  time  for  a  pray,  then  smack  the  w^hip, 
and  ther*  yon  air," 

In  Denver  we  were  reserved  upon  the  subject  of  Vigilance 
Committees,  for  it  is  dahgorous  sometimes  to  make  close  in- 
quiries as  to  their  constitution-  While  I  was  in  Leavenworth, 
a  man  was  hanged  by  the  mob  at  Council  Bluffs  for  asking  the 
names  of  the  VitjUants  who  had  handed  a  friend  of  his  tlie 
year  before.  We  learned  enough,  however,  at  Denver  to  show 
that  the  Committee  in  that  city  still  exists ;  and  in  Virginia 
and  Carson  I  know  that  the  organizations  are  continued;  but 
offenders  are  oftener  shot  quietly  than  publicly  hanged,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  an  outcry,  and  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  rela- 
tives. The  verdict  of  the  jury  never  fails  to  bo  respected,  but 
acquittal  is  almost  as  unknown  as  mercy  to  those  convicted. 
Imioccnt  men  are  seldom  tried  before  such  juries,  for  the  case 
must  be  clear  before  the  sheriff  will  run  the  risk  of  being  shot 
in  making  the  arrest.  When  the  man's  fate  is  settled,  the 
fiherLff  drives  out  quietly  in  his  buggy,  and  next  day  men  say, 

when  they  meet,  "  Poor 's  escaped ;"  or  else  it  is  "  The 

sheriff's  shot.     Who'll  run  for  office?'^ 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  history  of  the  Vigilance  Commit- 
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tees,  as  I  heard  their  storiea  from  Kansas  to  Calif arnitij  that 
they  are  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  with  Bharpiy-marked 
characteristictj :  those  where  caimmttees,  hangings,  transporta- 
tions, waruings,  are  aliko  open  to  the  light  of  day,  Buch  as  the 
Committees  of  San  Francisco  in  1856,  and  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
auds  iu  1866,  and  thos& — nnbappily  the  vast  majority — where 
all  is  secret  aud  irresponfiible.  Here,  in  San  Francisco,  the 
Committee  was  the  government ;  elaewhero  the  organizations 
were  less  wide,  and  the  members,  though  always  shrewdly  guess- 
ed at,  never  known.  Neither  class  should  be  necessary,  unless 
when  a  gold  rush  brings  down  upon  a  State  the  desperadoes 
of  the  world  j  but  there  is  this  encouragement  even  iu  the  his- 
tory of  Lynch-law:  that,  although  English  settlements  often 
start  wild,  they  never  have  been  kno'mi  to  go  wild. 

The  men  who  formed  the  second  Vigilance  Committee  of 
San  Francisco  are  now  the  governor,  senators,  and  Congress- 
men of  CaMfonua,  the  mayors  and  sheriffs  of  our  towns. 
Nowadays  the  citizens  are  remarkable,  even  among  Americans, 
for  their  love  of  law  and  order.  Their  city,  though  still  sub- 
ject to  a  yearly  deluge  from  the  outpourings  of  all  the  over- 
crowded slums  of  Europe,  is,  as  the  New  Yorker  said,  the  best 
policed  in  all  America.  In  politics,  too,  it  is  remarked  that 
party  organizations  have  no  power  in  this  State  from  tjie  mo- 
ment that  they  attempt  to  nominate  corrupt  or  time-sei"ving 
men.  The  people  break  loose  from  their  cancuaos  and  con- 
ventions, and  vote  in  a  body  for  their  honest  enemies  rather 
than  for  corrupt  friends.  They  have  the  advantage  of  singu- 
lar ability,  for  there  is  not  an  average  man  in  California. 
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GOLDEN  CITY. 

The  first  letter  which  I  delivered  in  San  Francisco  was 
from  a  Mormon  gentleman  to  a  merchant,  who,  as  he  read  it, 
exclaimed,  "Ah  !  so  you  want  to  see  the  lions?  I'll  pick  you 
up  at  three,  and  take  you  tkere.^''  I  wondered,  but  went,  as 
travellers  do. 

At  the  end  of  a  pleasant  drive  along  the  best  road  in  all 
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America,  I  found  myself  upon  a  cliff  overiianging  the  Pacific, 
with  a  glorious  outlook,  seaward  toward  the  Faralloncs,  and 
northward  to  Cape  Benita  and  the  Golden  Gate.  Beneath,  a 
few  huudi'ed  yards  from  shore,  was  a  conical  rock,  covered 
witJi  shapeless  monsters,  plashing  the  water  and  roaring  cease- 
lessly, while  others  swam  around.  These  were  *'  the  lions," 
my  acquaintance  said — ^the  sea-lions.  I  did  not  enter  ui)On  an 
explanation  of  our  slang  phrase,  "  the  lions,"  wliich  the  Mor- 
mon, himself  an  Englishman,  no  doubt  had  used,  but  took  the 
first  opportuuity  of  seeing  the  remainder  of  "  the  lions  "of  the 
Golden  City. 

The  most  remarkable  spot  in  all  America  is  JCssion  Dolo- 
|res,  in  the  outskirts  of  San  Francisco  City — once  a  settlement 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  now  partly  blanket-factory  and 
partly  church.  Nowhere  has  the  conflict  between  the  iSaxoii 
and  Latin  races  been  so  sharp  and  so  decisive.  For  eighty  or 
ninety  years  California  was  first  old  Spanish,  then  Mexican, 
then  a  half-independent  Spanish-American  republic.  The 
progress  of  those  iiiuety  years  was  shown  in  the  fonndation 
of  half  a  dozen  Jesuit  "  missions,"  who  held  each  of  them  a 
thousand  or  two  tame  Indians  as  slaves,  while  a  few  military 
settlora  and  their  friends  divided  the  interior  with  tlie  savage 
tribes.  Gold,  whicti  had  been  discovered  here  by  Drake,  was 
never  sought :  the  fathers,  like  the  Mormon  chiefs,  discouraged 
mining;  it  interfered  with  their  "tamo"  Indians.  Here  and 
there,  in  foui-  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  a  presidio,  or  castle,  had 
been  bnilt  for  the  protection  of  the  mission,  and  a  jmebla,  or 
tiny  free  town,  had  been  suffered  to  grow  up,  not  without  re- 
monstrance from  the  fathers.  Los  Angeles  had  thus  sprung 
from  the  mijis.^ion  of  that  name,  the  fishing-village  of  Yerba 
Bucna  from  Mission  Dolores,  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Sim  Jose  from  Santa  Clara. 

In  1846,  Fremont,  the  Pathfinder,  conquered  the  country 
with  forty-two  men,  and  now  it  has  a  settled  population  of 
neai-ly  half  a  million ;  and  San  Francisco  is  as  large  as  New- 
castle or  HuU,  as  flouinshing  as  Liverpool,  and  the  Saxon  blank- 
et-factory has  replaced  the  Spanish  mission. 

The  story  might  have  served  as  a  warning  to  the  French 
Emperor  when  he  sent  ships  and  men  to  found  a  "Latin  em- 
pire in  Ainerica.'* 
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Between  the  presidio  and  the  Mission  Dolore.s  lies  Lone 
Mountain  Cemetery,  iu  that  solitary  ctdm  and  majesty  oi  bcan- 
ty  which  befits  a  home  for  the  dead,  the  must  luvely  of  all  the 
cemeteries  of  America.  Queen  Emma,  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, who  is  here  at  jiresent,  said  of  it  yesterday  to  a  Califoi-- 
nian  merchant,  "  How  comes  it  that  yon  Americans,  who  live 
80  fast,  find  time  to  bury  your  dead  so  beautifully  ?" 

Lone  Mountain  is  not  the  only  delicious  spot  that  is  given 
up  to  the  American  dead.  Laurel  Hill,  Mount  Auburn,  Green- 
wood, Cypress  Grove,  Hollywood,  Oak  Hill,  are  names  not 
more  fiiU  of  poetry  than  are  the  phices  to  which  they  belong : 
bat  Lone  Mountain  has  over  all  an  advantage  in  its  giant 
fuchsias  and  scarlet  geraniums,  of  the  s'vig  and  shape  of  trees^ 
in  the  distant  glimpses,  too,  of  the  still  Pacific. 

San  Francisco  is  ill  placed,  so  far  as  mere  building  facilities 
are  concerned.  When  the  first  houses  were  buUt  iu  1845  and 
1846,  they  stood  on  a  strip  of  beach  surrounding  the  sheltered 
cove  of  Ycrba  Buena,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  and  lofty 
sand-hills.  Dunes  and  cove  have  disappeared  together;  the 
hills  have  been  whot  bodily  into  the  bay,  and  the  former  har- 
bor is  now  the  business  quarter  of  the  city.  Not  a  street 
can  be  built  without  cutting  down  a  hill  or  filling  up  a  glen. 
Never  was  a  great  town  built  imder  heavier  difliculties ;  but 
trade  requires  it  to  be  exactly  where  it  is,  and  there  it  will  re- 
main and  grow.  Its  former  rivals,  Vallejo  and  Benicia,  are 
grass-grown  villages,  in  spite  of  their  having  had  tlie  advan- 
tage of  "a  perfect  situation."  While  the  spot  on  which  the 
Golden  City  stands  was  still  occupied  by  the  straggling  vil- 
lage of  Yerba  Bucna,  Fraueisca  was  a  risiug  city,  where  cor- 
ner lots  were  worth  their  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
When  the  gold-rush  came,  the  village,  shooting  to  the  front, 
voted  itself  the  name  of  its  great  bay,  and  Fraueisca  had  to 
change  its  title  to  Beuicia,  iu  ordej  not  to  be  thought  a  mere 
suburb  of  San  Francisco,  The  rnoutb  of  the  l?oluinbia  was 
once  looked  to  as  the  future  haven  of  Western  America,  and 
point  of  convergence  of  the  railroad  lines ;  but  the  "  centre 
of  the  imiverse  "  has  not  more  completely  removed  from  In- 
dependence to  Fort  Riley,  than  Astoria  has  yielded  to  San 
Francisco  the  claim  to  be  the  port  of  the  Pacific. 

The  one  great  danger  of  this  coast  all  its  cities  share  in 
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common.  Three  times  within  the  present  century  the  spot  on 
which  San  Francisco  now  stands  has  been  violently  disturb- 
ed by  subterranean  forces.  The  earthquake  of  last  year  has 
left  its  mark  upon  Montgomery  Street  and  the  Plaza,  for  it 
frightened  the  San  Franciscans  into  putting  up  light  wooden 
cornices  to  hotels  and  banks,  instead  of  the  massive  stone  pro- 
jections that  are  common  in  the  States :  otherwise,  though 
lesser  shocks  are  daily  matters,  the  San  Franciscans  have  for- 
gotten the  "  great  scare."  A  year  is  a  long  time  in  Califttmia. 
Tliert;  is  but  little  of  the  earliest  San  Francisco  left,  though 
the  city  is  only  eighteen  years  old.  Fires  have  done  good 
work  as  'vvell  as  harm,  and  it  isi  worth  a  walk  up  to  the  Plaza 
to  see  how  prim  and  starched  are  the  houses  which  now  oc- 
cupy a  square  three  sides  of  which  were,  in  1850,  given  up  to 
public  gaming-hcUs. 

One  of  the  few  remaining  bita  of  old  Golden  City  life  is  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  "  What  Cheer  House," 
tlie  resting-place  of  diggers  on  their  way  from  the  interior  to 
take  ship  for  New  York  or  Enroi)c.  Hero  there  is  no  lack  of 
coin,  no  want  of  oaths,  no  scarcity  of  drinks.  "  Mint-juleps" 
are  as  plentiful  as  in  Baltimore  itself ;  Yei'ba  Bacna,  the  old 
name  for  San  Francisco,  means  "mint." 

If  the  old  chai-acter  of  the  city  is  gone,  there  are  still  odd 
scenes  to  be  met  with  in  its  streets.  To-day  I  saw  a  master- 
builder  of  great  wealth,  with  his  coat  and  waistcoat  off,  and 
his  hat  stowed  away  on  one  side,  carefully  teaching  a  raw 
Irish  lad  how  to  lay  a  brick.  He  told  me  that  the  acquisition 
of  the  nrt  wonld  bring  the  man  an  immediate  rise  in  his 
^ages  of  from  five  to  ten  shillings  a  day.  Unskilled  labor, 
lexican  and  Chinese,  is  plentiful  enough,  but  white  artisans 
are  scarce.  The  want  of  servants  is  such  that  even  the 
wealthiest  inhabitants  live  with  their  wives  and  families  in  ho- 
tels, to  avoid  the  cost  and  li'oublo  of  on  establishment.  Those 
who  have  houses  pay  rough,  unkempt  Irish  girls  from  £6  to 
£S  a  month,  with  board,  "  outings "  when  they  please,  and 
"followers"  unlimited. 

The  hotel-boarding  has  mucli  to  do  with  the  somewhat  im- 
woraanly  manner  of  a  few  among  the  ladies  of  the  newest 
States,  but  the  effect  upon  the  children  is  more  marked  than 
it  is  upon  their  mothers.     To  a  woman  of  wealth,  it  matters. 
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perhaps,  but  little  whether  she  rules  a  honsehoM  of  her  own, 
or  boards  in  the  first  tlooi*  of  eome  gigantic  hostolrj'' ;  but  it 
does  matter  a  great  deal  to  her  children,  who,  in  the  one  case, 
have  a  home  to  i>lay  and  work  in,  and  who,  iti  the  other,  play 
on  the  stairs  or  in  the  corridors,  to  the  annoyance  of  every  so- 
journer in  the  hotel,  and  never  dream  of  work  out  of  school- 
hoUTH,  or  of  solid  reading  that  is  not  compulsory.  The  only 
one  of  the  common  charges  brought  against  America  in  En- 
glish society  and  in  English  books  and  papers  that  li*  thorough- 
ly true  is  the  statement  that  American  children,  as  a  rule,  are 
"forward,"  ill-mannered,  and  immoral.  An  American  can 
scarcely  be  found  wlio  does  not  admit  and  deplore  the  facts. 
With  the  self-exposing  honesty  that  is  a  characteristic  of  their 
nation,  American  gentlemen  will  talk  hy  the  hour  of  the  terri- 
ble profligacy  of  the  young  New  Yorkers.  Boys,  they  tell 
you,  who  in  England  would  be  safe  in  lower  school  at  Eton  or 
in  well-managed  houses,  in  Now  York  or  New  Orleans  are 
deep  gamesters  and  God-defjnng  rowdies.  In  New  England 
things  arc  better;  in  the  West  there  is  yet  time  to  prevent 
the  ill  arising ;  but  even  in  the  most  old-fashioned  of  Ameri- 
can States  the  chlldreif  are  far  too  full  of  self-assurance. 
Tlicir  faults  are  chiefly  faxdts  of  manner,  but  such  in  children 
have  a  tendency  to  beconu^  so  many  vices.  On  my  way  home 
from  Egypt,  I  crossed  the  Simplon  with  a  Southerner  rmd  a 
Pennsylvanian  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  An  English  boy 
would  have  expressed  his  opinion,  and  been  silent:  this  lad's 
attacks  upon  the  poor  Southerner  were  unceasing  and  unfeel- 
ing, yet  I  could  see  that  he  was  good  at  bottom.  I  watched 
my  chance  to  give  him  my  view  of  his  conduct,  and  when  we 
l>artcd,  he  came  up  and  shook  hands,  saying,  "  You're  not  a 
bad  fellow  for  a  Britisher,  after  all." 

in  my  walks  through  the  city,  I  found  its  climate  agree- 
able rather  for  work  than  idleness.  Sauntering  or  lounging 
is  as  little  possible  as  it  is  in  London-  The  summer  is  not  yet 
ended ;  and  in  the  summer  at  San  Francisco  it  is  cold  after 
eleven  in  the  day — strangely  cold  for  the  latitude  of  Athene. 
Tlie  fierce  sun  scorches  up  the  valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
the  Sacramento  in  the  early  morning;  and  the  heated  air,  ris- 
ing from  off  the  ground,  leaves  its  place  to  be  filled  by  the 
cold  breeze  froni  the  Pacific.     The  Contra  Costa  range  is  un- 
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broken  but  by  the  single  gap  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  through 
this  opening  the  cold  winds  ruyli  iu  a  never-ceasing  gale, 
spreading  fan-like  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  the  narrows. 
[Hence  it  is  that  tlie  Golden  Gat^3  is  called  "The  Key-hole," 
'and  the  wind  "The  Key-hole  Breeze."  Up  coimtiy  they 
make  it  raise  the  water  for  irrigation-  In  winter  there  is  a 
cahu,  and  then  the  city  is  as  sxinny  as  the  rest  of  Caliiomia. 

So  purely  local  is  the  bitter  gale,  that  at  Benicia,  ten  miles 
from  San  Fraucisco,  the  mean  temperature  is  ten  degrees 
higher  for  the  year,  and  nearly  twenty  for  the  summer.  I 
have  stood  on  the  shore  at  Benioia  when  the  thermometer  was 
at  a  hundred  in  the  shade,  and  seen  the  clouds  pouring  in 
from  the  Pacific,  and  hiding  San  .Francisco  in  a  murky  pall, 
while  the  temperature  there  was  under  '70  degrees.  This  fog 
retarded  by  a  hundred  years  the  discovery  of  San  Frauciiico 
Bay.  The  entrance  to  the  Golden  City  is  narrow,  and  the 
mists  bang  there  all  day.  Cabrillo,  Drake,  Yiscaiiio,  sailed 
past  it  without  seeing  that  there  was  a  hay,  and  the  great 
land-locked  sea  w^as  first  beheld  by  white  men,  w^beu  the  mis- 
sionaries came  upon  its  arms  and  creeks,  far  away  inlatid. 

The  peculiarity  of  climate  carries  >tith  it  gi'eat  advantages. 
It  is  never  too  hot,  never  too  cold  to  work — a  fact  which  of 
itself  secures  a  grand  future  for  San  Francisco.  The  e'ffect 
upon  national  typo  is  marked.  At  a  San  Franciscan  ball  you 
see  English  faces,  not  American.  Even  the  lean  Wentern  men 
and  hungry  Yankees  become  plump  and  rosy  in  this  temple 
of  the  winds.  The  high  metallic  ring  of  the  New  England 
voice  is  not  found  in  San  Francisco.  As  for  old  men,  Cali- 
fornia must  have  been  that  fabled  province  of  Cathay,  the  vir- 
tueu  of  which  w-ere  such  that,  whatever  a  man's  age  when  he 
entered  it,  he  never  grew  older  by  a  day.  To  dogs  and 
strangers  there  are  drawbacks,  in  the  absence  of  winter  :  dogs 
are  mujczled  all  the  year  round,  and  musquitoee  are  perennial 
upon  the  coast. 

The  city  is  gay  with  flags ;  every  house  supports  a  liberty- 
pole  upon  ita  roof  j  for  when  the  Union  sentiment  sprang  up 
iu  San  Francisco  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  public  opinion 
forced  every  citizen  to  make  a  conspicuous  exhibition  of  the 
stars  and  stripes  by  way  of  showing  that  it  was  from  no  want 
of  loyalty  that  they  refused  to  permit  the  circulation  of  Fed- 
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eral  greenbacks.  lu  thii!  matter  of  tiags  the  sea-gale  is  of 
service;  for  were  it  not  for  its  friendly  assistance,  a  short 
house  between  two  tall  ones  could  ixot  sport  a  huge  flag  with 
much  effect  As  it  is,  the  wind  always  blowing  acrons  the 
chief  streets,  and  uever  up  or  down,  the  narrowest  and  lowest 
hou.se  can  flaunt  a  large  ensign  vinthout  fear  of  its  ever  flapping 
against  the  walls  of  ita  proud  neighbors. 

It  is  not  only  in  rosy  cheeks  that  the  Californian  Englisli 
have  the  Old-world  tj^e.  With  less  ingenuity  than  the  Xew 
England  Yankees,  they  have  far  more  depth  and  solidity  in 
their  enterprise  ;  they  da  not  rack  their  brain  at  inveuting 
maehines  to  peel  apples  and  milk  cows,  but  they  intend  to  tun- 
nel through  the  mountiuiis  to  Lake  Tahoe,  tap  it,  and  with  it>* 
waters  h-rigate  the  Californian  plains.  Tliey  share  our  British 
love  for  cash  payments  and  good  roiids ;  they  one  and  all  tiet 
their  faces  against  repudiation  in  any  shape,  and  are  strongly 
for  what  they  call  "rolling  up"  the  debt.  Throughout  the 
war  they  quoted  paper  aa  depreciated,  not  gold  aa  risen.  In- 
deed, there  is  here  the  same  unreasoning  preJTulice  against 
paper-money  that  I  met  with  in  Nevada.  iVfter  all,  what  can 
be  expected  of  a  State  which  still  produces  three-eighths  of  all 
the  gold  raised  yearly  in  the  world. 

San  Francisco  is  inhabited,  as  all  j:\nierican  cities  bid  i&iv 
to  be,  by  a  mixed  throng  of  men  of  all  lands  beneath  the  sun. 
New  Englanders  and  Englishmen  predominate  in  energy, 
Chinese  in  numbers.  The  French  and  Italians  are  stronger 
here  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  States  ;  and  the  red-skinned 
Mexicans,  who  own  the  land,  supply  the  market-|>eopIe  and  a 
small  proportion  of  the  towns-folk.  Australians,  Polynesians, 
and  Chilians  are  mmierous ;  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians 
alone  are  few ;  they  ]>refer  to  go  where  they  have  already 
friends— to  Philadelphia  or  Milwaukee.  In  this  city — already 
a  microcosm  of  the  world — the  English,  British,  and  Ameri- 
can are  in  possession — have  distanced  the  Irish,  beaten  down 
the  Chinese  by  force,  and  arc  destined  to  physically  prepon- 
derate in  the  cross-breed,  and  give  the  tone,  political  and  mor- 
al, to  the  Pacific  shore.  New  York  is  Irish,  Philadelphia, 
Genuan ;  Milwaukee,  Norwegian  ;  Chicago,  Canadian ;  Sault 
de  St.  Marie,  French ;  but  in  San  Francisco  —  where  all  the 
foreign  races  are  strong — none  is  dominant*,  v»"\iviwc.e.  Xlsxe  wcw- 
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gular  result  that  California,  the  most  mixed  in  populatioUj  is 
also  the  most  Englisli  of  the  States. 

In  this  strange  coraniuntty,  starting  mare  five  from  the 
Puritan  influence  of  New  England  than  has  hitherto  done  any 
State  within  the  Union,  it  is  doubtful  what  religion  will  pre- 
dominate, Catholicism  is  "  not  fashionable  "  in  America — it 
is  the  creed  of  the  Irish,  and  that  is  enough  for  most  Ameri- 
cans ;  so  Anglicanism,  its  critics  sfty,  is  popular,  as  being  "  very 
jiroper."  Whatever  the  cause,  the  Episcopalian  Church  is 
flourishing  in  Cjilifomia,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  Church 
which  gains  the  day  in  California  will  eventually  be  that  of 
the  whole  Pacific. 

Li  Montgomery  Street  are  some  of  the  fines^t  buildings  in 
tdl  America ;  the  "  Occidental  Hotel,"  the  "  Masonic  Hall," 
the  "  Union  Club,"  and  others^  The  club  haa  only  just  been 
rebuilt,  after  its  destruction  by  a  nitro-glycerine  explosion, 
which  occurred  in  the  express  office  next  door.  A  case,  of 
which  no  one  knew  the  contents,  was  being  lifted  by  two 
clerks,  when  it  exploded,  blowing  down  a  portion  of  the  club, 
and  breaking  half  the  windows  in  the  city.  On  examination, 
it  was  found  to  he  nitro-glycerine  on  its  way  to  the  mines. 

Another  accident  occurred  here  yesterday  with  this  same 
compouud.  A  sharp  report  was  heard  on  board  a  ship  lying 
in  the  docks,  and  the  cook  was  found  dead  below ;  pieces  of 
a  flask  had  been  driven  into  his  heart  and  lungs.  The  deposit 
on  the  broken  glass  was  examined,  and  found  to  be  common 
oil ;  but  this  nionung  I  find  in  the  jilia  a  report  from  a  chem- 
ist that  traces  of  niti'O-glyceruie  have  been  discovered  by  him 
ujion  the  glass,  and  a  statement  from  one  of  the  hands  says 
that  the  ship  on  her  way  up  had  called  at  Manzanilla,  where 
the  cook  had  taken  the  flask  from  a  merchant's  office,  emptied 
it  of  its  contciits,  the  char.acter  of  which  was  unknown  to  him, 
and  filled  it  with  common  vegetable  oil. 

Since  the  great  explosion  at  Aspinwall,  nitro-glycerine  has 
been  the  nightmare  of  Califomians.  For  earthquakes  they 
care  little ;  but  the  freaks  of  the  devifish  oil,  which  is  brought 
hero  secretly  for  nee  in  the  Nevada  mines,  have  made  them 
ready  to  ewear  that  it  is  itself  a  demon.  They  tell  you  that 
it  freezes  every  night,  and  then  the  slightest  friction  will  ex- 
plode it — that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  goes  off  if  heated.     K 
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you  leave  it  standing  iu  ordinary  temperatures,  the  odds  are 
that  it  undergoes  decomposition,  and  theu,  if  you  touch  it,  it 
explodes ;  and  no  lapse  of  tinio  has  on  its  power  the  smallest 
deteriorating  effect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  oil  will  crystalline, 
and  then  its  streu^h  for  harm  is  multiplied  by  ten.  If  San 
Francisco  is  ever  destroyed  by  earthquake,  old  Califoraiana  will 
certainly  be  found  to  ascribe  the  shock  to  nitro-glycerine. 

A  day  or  two  after  my  return  from  Beuicia  I  escaped  fi'om 
the  city,  and  again  went  South,  halting  at  San  Jos6,  "  The 
Grarden  City,"  and  chief  town  of  the  fertile  Guadalupe  dis- 
trict, on  my  way  to  the  quicksilver  mines  of  New  Ahnaden, 
now  the  greatest  in  the  world,  since  they  have  beaten  the 
Spanish  mines  and  Idria.  From  San  Jose  I  drove  myself  to 
AlmadcDj  along  a  sun-dried  valley  with  a  fertile,  tawny  soil, 
reaching  the  dehcious  mountain  stream,  and  the  groves  it 
feeds,  in  time  to  join  my  friends  at  lunch  in  the  shady  hacien- 
da. The  director  took  me  through  the  refining-works,  in 
which  the  quicksilver  may  be  seen  running  in  streams  down 
gutters  from  the  furnaces,  but  be  was  unable  to  go  with  me 
up  the  mountain  to  the  mines  fi'om  Avhich  the  cinnabar  comes 
shooting  doA^Ti  by  its  weight.  The  superintendent  engineer 
— a  meerschaum-equipped  Bavarian — and  myself  mounted,  at 
"  the  Hacienda  Gate,  upon  our  savage-looking  beasts,  and  I 
found  myself  for  the  first  time  lost  in  the  depths  of  a  Mexican 
saddle,  and  my  feet  plunged  into  the  boot-stirrups  that  I  had 
seen  used  by  the  Utes  in  Denver.  Tlie  riding-feats  of  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Califomian  boys  are  explained  when  you 
find  that  their  saddle  puts  it  oat  of  the  question  that  they 
should  be  thrown;  but  the  fatigue  that  its  size  and  shape 
cause  to  man  and  horse,  when  the  man  ia  a  stranger  to  New 
Spain,  and  the  horse  knows  that  he  is  so,  outweighs  any  pos- 
sible advantages  that  it  may  possess.  With  their  huge  gilt 
spurs  attached  to  the  stimip,  not  to  the  boot,  the  double 
poak,  and  the  embroidered  trappings,  the  Mexican  saddles  are 
the  perfection  at  once  of  the  cnmbereome  and  the  picturesque. 

Silently  we  half  scrambled,  half  rode,  up  a  break-nock  path 
which  forms  a  short  cut  to  the  mine,  till  all  at  once  a  charge 
of  our  horses  at  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  simultaneously  commencing  to  kick  and  back 
toward  the  cliff.     Springing  off,  we  found  that  the  girths  had 
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been  sluckeued  by  the  Mexican  groom,  aud  that  the  ateep  m! 
of  mountain  had  caused  the  saddles  to  sliiJ.  This  V>roke  the 
ice,  and  we  speedily  found  ourselves  discussing  miners  and 
mining  in  French,  my  German  not  being  much  worse  than 
my  Bavariim's  EuglLsh. 

After  viewing  the  mines,  the  walls  of  whiehj  composed  of] 
crimson  ciimaViar,  show  bravely  in  the  torch-glare,  we  worked. ' 
our  way  through  the  tunnels  txj  the  topmost  lode  and  open  air. 

Bidding  good-bye  to  what,  I  could  see  of  my  German  in 
the  fog  fi'oni  his  meerschaum,  I  turned  to,  ride  down  by  the 
road  instead  of  the  path.  I  had  not  gone  a  furlong,  when, 
tunmig  a  corner,  there  burst  upon  me  a  view  of  the  whole 
valley  of  tawny  CtUifornia,  now  richly  golden  in  the  colors  of 
the  fall.  Looking  from  this  spur  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mounts 
ainSj,  with  the  Contra  Costa  range  before  me,  and  Mount 
Ilamilton  towering  from  the  plain  apart,  1  coukl  discern  be- 
low me  the  gleam  of  the  Coyote  Creek,  and  of  the  windows 
in  the  Cluirch  of  Santa  Clara — in  tlio  distance,  the  mountains 
and  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  fr-om  San  Mateo  to  Alame- 
da and  San  Pablo,  basking  in  imhindered  sun.  The  wild-oat9 
dried  by  the  sun  made  of  the  plain  a  field  of  gold,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  groups  of  black  oak  and  bay,  and  darkened  at 
the  mountain-foot  with  "  chapparaL"  The  volcanic  hills  were' 
rounded  into  softness  m  the  deUcioua  haze,  and  all  nature 
overspread  with  a  poetic  calm.  As  I  lost  the  view,  the  migh- 
ty fog  was  beginning  to  pour  in  through  the  Golden  Gate  to'| 
refresh  America  with  dews  from  the  Pacific. 


CHAPTEE  XXin. 

iITTI.E   CHIXA. 

"  TiiE  Indians  begin  to  be  troublesome  again  in  Trinity 
County.  One  man  and  a  Chinaman  have  been  killed,  and  a 
lady  crippled  for  life," 

That  the  antipathy  everywhere  exhibited  by  the  English  to 
colored  races  was  not  less  strong  in  Calitoruia  than  in  the  Car- 
olinas  I  had  suspected,  but  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  de- 
liberate distinction  between  men  and  yellow  men  drawTi  in  this 
paragrajih  from  the  Alta  California  of  the  day  of  my  return 
to  San  Francisco. 
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Little  China. 

A  detcrraination  to  explore  Little  Chiua,  ns  the  Celestial 
quarter  of  the  city  is  tenned,  already  arrived  at,  was  only 
strengthened  by  the  unconscious  hnmor  of  the  Alia,  and  I  at 
once  set  off  in  search  of  two  of  the  deteotivesj  Edes  and  Sanlsi- 
bury,  to  whom  I  had  some  sort  of  introduction,  and  put  niy- 
under  their  charge  for  the  night. 

We  Iiad  not  been  half  an  hour  in  the  Chinese  theatre  or 
opera-house  before  my  detectives  must  have  repented  of  their 
offer  to  "  sliow  me  round ;"  for,  incomprehensible  as  it  must 
have  seemed  to  tj^eni,  with  their  New  England  gravity  and 
American  contempt  for  the  Chinese,  I  was  amused  beyond 
meaaure  with  the  performance,  and  fairly  lost  myself  in  the 
longest  laugh  that  I  had  enjoyed  since  I  had  left  the  planta- 
tion r  of  Virginia. 

When  we  entered  the  house,  which  is  the  size  of  the  Strand 
Theatre  of  London,  it  may  have  been  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 
The  perfoi'raance  liad  begun  at  seven,  and  wan  likely  to  last 
tin  two  A.M.  By  the  "  pei'forraanco  "  was  meant  this  particu- 
lar act  or  scene,  for  the  piece  had  been  going  on  every  evening 
for  a  month,  and  would  be  still  in  progress  during  the  best 
part  of  another,  it  being  the  principle  of  the  Chinese  drama  to 
take  up  the  hero  at  an  early  age,  and  conduct  Mm  to  the  grave 
— which  he  reaches  fidl  of  years  and  of  honor. 

Tlic  house  w^as  crammed  with  a  grinning  crowd  of"  yellow 
boys/* while  the  "China  ladies"  had  a  long  gallery  to  them- 
selves. No  sound  of  applause  is  to  be  heard  in  a  Chinese 
place  of  amusement,  but  the  crowd  grin  delight  at  the  actors, 
who,  for  their  part,  grin  back  at  the  crowd. 

Tlie  feature  of  the  performance  which  struck  me  at  once 
was  the  hearty  interest  the  actors  took  in  the  play,  and  the 
chaff  that  went  on  between  them  and  the  pit.  It  is  not  only 
from  their  numbers  and  the  nature  of  their  trades  that  the 
Chinese  may  be  caUod  the  L'ish  of  the  Pacific ;  there  was  soul 
in  eveVy  gesture. 

•  On  the  stage  behind  the  actors  was  a  band,  which  played 
imceasingly,  and  so  loud,  that  the  performers,  who  clearly  had 
not  the  smallest  intention  to  subordinate  their  parts  to  the 
music,  had  to  talk  in  shrieks  in  order  to  be  heard.  The  audi- 
ence, too,  all  talked  in  their  loudest  natural  tones. 

As  for  the  play,  a  lady  m;ide  love  to  an  old  gentleman  (prob- 
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ably  the  hero,  as  this  was  the  second  month  or  third  act  of  the 
play),  and,  bawling  at  him  fiercely,  was  indignantly  rejected  by 
lum  in  a  piercing  shriek.  Relatives,  male  and  female,  coming 
with  many  howls  to  the  assistjmcc  of  the  la<ly,  were  ignoniin- 
iously  put  to  flight,  ia  a  high  falsetto  key,  by  ihe  old  fellow's 
footmen,  who  were  in  turn  routed  by  a  foiTc  of  yelling  spear- 
men, apparently  the  couuly  posse.  The  soldiers  wore  paint  in 
rings  of  various  colors,  put  on  bo  deftly,  that  of  nose,  of  eyes, 
of  mouth  no  trace  could  be  discovered ;  the  fi'ont  face  reaem- 
bled  a  target  fur  archery.  All  this  time  a  steady,  tmceasing 
uproar  was  continued  by  four  gongs  and  a  harp,  with  various 
cymbals,  pavilions,  triangles,  and  guitars. 

Scenery  there  was  none,  but  boards  were  put  up  in  the 
Elizabethan  way,  with  hieroglyphics  denoting  the  snpposed  lo- 
cality ;  and  another  archaic  point  is  that  all  the  femjile  parts 
arc  played  by  boys.  For  this  I  have  the  word  of  the  detect- 
ives J  my  eyes,  had  I  not  long  since  ceased  to  believe  tliem, 
would  have  given  me  proof  to  the  contrary, 

.The  acting,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  by  tlje  grimace,  was  ex- 
cellent. Nowhere  could  bo  found  greater  spirit,  or  equal  pow- 
er of  facial  expression.  Tlie  stage-fight  was  full  of  pantomimic 
force ;  the  leading  soldier  would  make  bis  fortune  as  a  London 
pantaloon. 

"When  the  detectives  conld  no  longer  contain  their  distaste 
for  the  performance,  we  changed  our  quarters  for  a  restaurant, 
the  "Hang  Heong,"  the  wood  of  which  was  brought  from 
China. 

The  street  along  which  we  had  to  pass  was  decorated  rath- 
e;r  than  lit  by  paper  lanterns  hung  over  every  door ;  but  t!ie 
"Hang  Heong'*  was  brilliantly  iUaminat^l,  with  a  view,  no 
doubt,  to  attracting  the  crowd  as  they  poured  out  from  tho 
theatre  at  a  later  hour.  The  ground-floor  wtis  occupied  by 
shop  and  kitchen,  the  dining-rooms  being  up  stairs.  Tlie 
counter,  which  is  on  the  plan  of  that  in  the  honses  of  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  was  presided  over,  not  by  a  smiting  woman,  but  by- 
grave  and  pig-tailed  gentlemen  in  black,  who  received  our  or- 
der from  the  detective  with  the  decorous  solemnity  of  tlie 
head-waiter  in  an  English  country  inn. 

The  rooms  tip  stairs  were  nearly  full;  and  aa  the  Chinese 
by  no  means  follow  the  Americana  in  silent  eating,  the  babel 
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was  tremendous.  A  saucer  ami  a  pair  of  cliop-sticka  were  given 
each  of  us,  but  at  our  request  a  epoou  was  furnished,  as  a  spe- 
cial favor  to  "  Melicana." 

Tiny  cups  of  a  sweet  spirit  were  handed  us  before  supper 
was  brought  up.  Tlie  liquor  wxs  a  kind  of  shrub,  but  white, 
made,  I  wag  told,  from  sugar-cane.  For  first  course  we  hjid 
roast  duck  cut  in  pieces,  aud  served  in  an  oil-tilled  bowl,  and 
souio  sort  of  fish  ;  lea  was  then  brought  in,  and  followed  by 
shark's  fin,  for  which  I  had  given  a  speciid  order ;  the  result 
might  have  been  gum-arabic,  for  any  flavor  I  coidd  find.  Dog 
was  not  to  be  obtained,  an<l  birda'-nest  sonp  wa.s  beyond  the 
purse  of  a  traveller  eeveu  thousand  iniles  from  home,  and 
twelve  thousand  from  his  next  supplies.  A  dish  of  some 
strange  black  f luagus  stewed  in  rice,  followed  by  preserves  and 
cakes,  concluded  our  supper,  and  were  washed  down  by  our 
third  eupB  of  tea. 

Aft«r  paying  our  respects  and  our  money  to  the  gontleuian 
in  black,  who  grunted  a  lugubrious  something  that  answered 
to  "  good-night,"  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Chinese  "  bad  quar- 
ter," which  differs  only  in  degree  of  badness  from  the 
"  quartier  Mexicain,"  the  bad  pre-eminence  being  ascribed, 
even  by  the  prejudiced  detectives,  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Chilians. 

Hurrying  on,  we  reached  the  Chinese  gaming-houses  just 
before  they  closed.  Some  difliculty  was  made  about  admit- 
ting us  by  the  "  yellow  loafers  "  who  hung  round  the  gate,  as 
the  houses  are  prohibited  by  law^ ;  but  aa  soon  as  the  detect- 
ives, who  were  known,  explained  that  they  came  not  on  bus- 
iness but  on  ]i!easurc,  we  wore  suffered  to  jiass  in  among 
the  silent,  melancholy  gamblers.  Not  a  word  was  heard  be- 
yond e.yery  now  and  then  a  grunt  from  the  croupier.  Each 
man  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  won  or  lost  his  money 
in  the  stillness  of  a  dead-bouse.  The  game  appeared  to  be 
a  sort  of  loto ;  l)ut  a  few  minutes  of  it  WJis  enough,  and  tlie 
detectives  pretended  to  no  deep  acquaintance  with  its  prin- 
ciples. 

Tlie  San  Francisco  Chinese  are  not  all  mere  theatre-go  ere, 
loafers,  gamblers  j  aa  a  body,  they  are  frugal,  industrious,  con- 
tented men,  I  soon  grew  to  think  it  a  pleaStire  to  meet  a 
Chinese  American,  so  clean  and  happy  in  his  look  j  not  &  fipeck 
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is  to  be  seen  npon  the  blue  cloth  of  his  long  coat  or  b 
trowsers.  His  hair  is  combed  with  care;  the  bamboo  on 
which  he  and  his  mate  together  carry  their  enormous  load 
seems  as  though  cleansed  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  pecnharity  of  the  Chinese  th^t  they  are 
all  alike  :  no  European  can,  without  he  Iiaa  dealinga  with  them, 
distinguish  one  Celestial  from  another.  The  same,  however, 
may  be  said  of  the  Sikhs,  the  Australian  natives,  of  most 
colored  races,  in  sliort.  The  points  of  difference  which  distin- 
gui.sh  the  yellow  men,  the  red  men,  the  bfack  men  with 
straight  hair,  the  negroes,  from  any  other  race  whatever,  are 
so  much  more  prominent  than  the  minor  distinctions  between 
Ah  Sing  and  Chi  Long,  or  between  Uncle  Ned  and  Uncle  Tom, 
that  the  individual  is  sunk  and  lost  in  the  national  distinc- 
tions. To  the  Chinese,  in  turn,  all  Europeans  arc  alike  j  but 
beneath  these  obvious  facts  there  lies  a  grain  of  solid  truth 
that  is  worth  the  hunting  out,  and  which  is  connected  with 
the  changc-of-tjqie  question  in  Ainenca  and  Australasia.  Men 
of  similar  habits  of  mind  and  body  are  alike  among  ourselves 
in  Europe  ;  noted  instances  are  the  close  resemblance  of  P^re 
Enf antiu,  the  St.  Shnonian  chief,  to  tlie  busts  of  Epicurus  ;  of 
Bismarck  to  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Irish  laborers — men  who, 
for  the  most  part,  work  hard,  feed  little,  and  leave  their  minds 
entirely  unplowed — are  all  alike;  Chinamen,  who  all  work 
hard,  and  work  alike,  who  live  alike,  and  who  go  further,  and 
all  think  alike,  are,  by  a  mere  law  of  nature,  indistinguishable 
one  from  the  other. 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  in  the  Golden  City,  I  light- 
ed on  the  house  of  the  Canton  Company,  one  of  the  Chinese 
benevolent  societies,  the  others  being  those  of  Hong  Kong, 
Macao,  and  Amoy.  They  are  like  the  New  York  Immigra- 
tion Commission  and  the  London  "  Societd  Fran5aise  de  Bien- 
faisance"  combined  \  added  to  a  theatre  and  ]o«s-house,  or 
temple,  and  governed  on  the  ]jrinciples  of  such  clubs  as  tliose 
of  the  "  whites  "  or  "  greens  "  at  Heidelberg,  they  are,  in  short, 
Chinese  trades-unions,  sheltering  the  sick,  succoring  the  dis- 
tressed, finding  work  for  the  unemployed,  receiving  the  immi- 
grants from  China  when  they  land,  and  shipping  their  bones 
liack  to  China,  ticketed  with  name  and  addre.ss,  when  they 
die.     "  Hong-Kong,  with  dead  Chinamen,'^  is  said  to  be  a  com- 
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mon  answer  from  outward-bounders  to  a  hail  from  the  guard- 
ship  at  the  Golden  Giite. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  are  wealthy :  Tuiig^  Yu  &  Co.,  Chi 
Sing  Tong  &  Co.,  Wing  Wo  Lang  &  Co.,  Chy  Liuig  &  Co., 
stand  high  among  the  merchants  of  the  Golden  City.  Honest 
and  wealthy  as  these  men  are  allowed  to  be,  they  are  despised 
by  every  white  Californiau,  from  the  governor  of  the  State  to 
the  Mexican  boy  who  cleans  his  shoes. 

In  America,  aa  in  Australia,  there  in  a  violent  prejmlice 
against  John  Chiuamun.  He  pilfers,  we  are  told;  he  Ues, he 
is  dirty,  he  smokes  opinm,  is  fall  of  bestial  ^'icea — a  pagan,  and 
— what  IS  far  more  important — ycUow !  Ail  his  sins  are  to 
be  pardoned  but  the  last.  Califoruians,  when  in  good-humor, 
will  admit  that  John  is  sober,  patient,  peaceable,  and  hard- 
working, that  his  clothes, at  least,  are  scrnpulously  clean;  but 
i/he  is  yellow  !  Even  the  Mexicans,  themselves  despised,  look 
down  upon  the  Chmamen,  jnst  as  the  New  York  Irish  affect 
to  have  no  dealings  with  "  the  naygurs."  TKe  Chinese  them- 
selves pander  to  the  feeling.  Their  famous  appeal  to  the  Cal- 
ifornian  Democrats  may  or  may  not  be  true :  "  What  for 
Deraoclat  allee  tiraee  talkee  dam  Chinaman?  Chinaman  allec 
fiaraee  Democlat;  no  Ukee  nigger,  no  Ukeo  injun."  "Infer- 
nals,"  "  Celestials,"  and  "  Greasers  " — or  black  men,  yellow 
men,  and  Mexicans-— it  is  hard  to  say  which  arc  most  despised 
by  tlie  American  whites  in  California. 

The  Chinaman  is  hated  by  the  rough  fellows  for  his  cow- 
ardice. Had  the  Chinese  stood  to  their  rights  against  the 
Americans,  they  would  long  since  have  been  driven  from  Cal- 
ifornia. As  it  is,  here  and  in  Victoria  they  invariably  give 
way,  and  never  work  at  diggings  wliich  are  occu]>ied  by 
whites.  Yet  in  both  countries  they  take  out  mining  licenses 
from  the  State,  which  is  bound  to  protect  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  rights  thus  gained,  but  which  is  powerless  against 
the  rioters  of  Ballarat,  or  the  "  Anti-chinese  mob "  of  El 
Dorado. 

The  Cliineae  in  CaUfornia  are  practically  coniined  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  violence,  or  threats,  to  inferior  kinds  of  M'ork, 
which  the  "meanest"  of  the  whites  of  the  Pacific  States  re- 
fuse to  perform.  Politically,  this  ia  slavery.  All  the  evils  to 
which  slavery  has  given  rise  in  the  Cotton  States  are  produced 
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nro  fewer  than  were  the  negroes. 

In  spite  of  a  pvejudiec  which  recalls  tho  timo  when  tho 
British  Government  forbade  the  American  coloidst  to  employ 
negroes  in  tho  raanuiacturo  of  hats,  on  the  ground  that  wtiito 
laborers  could  tjot  stand  the  eotopetition,  the  yellow  men  con- 
tinue to  flock  to  "  Gold  Hills,"  as  they  call  San  Francisco. 
Already  they  arc  the  washcnncn,  Bweepergi,  and  porters  of 
three  States,  two  Territories,  and  British  Columbia.  They 
are  denied  civil  rights ;  their  word  is  not  tatcn  in  cases  where 
white  men  are  concerned ;  a  heavy  tax  is  set  upon  tlieiu  on  their 
entry  to  the  State ;  a  second  tax  when  they  commence  to  mine — 
still  their  number  steadily  increases.  In  1 852,  Governor  Birrler, 
in  his  message,  recommended  the  prohibition  of  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Chinese,  but  they  now  number  one-tenth  of  the 
popidation. 

The  Irish  of  Asia,  the  Chinese  have  commenced  to  flow  over 
on  to  the  outer  world.  Who  shall  say  where  the  flood  will 
stop  ?  Ireland,  with  now  five  millions  of  people,  lias  in  twenty 
years  poured  an  equal  number  out  into  tho  world.  What  is 
to  prevent  the  next  fifty  years  eeeing  an  emigration  of  a 
couple  of  hundreds  of  miUiona  from  the  rcbeliiou-torn  prov- 
inces of  Cathay  ? 

Three  Chinamen  in  a  temperate  climate  will  do  as  much 
arm-work  as  two  Englishmen,  antl  will  eat  or  cost  less.  It 
looks  as  though  the  cheaper  would  starve  out  the  denv  race, 
as  rabbits  drive  out  stronger  but  bungi'ier  hares.  This  tend- 
ency is  already  plainly  visible  in  our  mercantile  marine :  the 
ships  are  manned  with  motley  crews  of  Bombay  Lascars, 
Maories,  NegroeSj  Arabs,  Chinamen,  Kroomen,  and  Malays. 
There  are  no  British  or  American  seamen  uow^,  except  boys 
who  are  to  be  quartermasters  some  day,  and  experienced 
hands  who  are  quartermasters  already.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  regi'et  in  this:  Anglo-Saxons  are  too  valuable  to  be  used 
as  ordinary  seamen  where  Lascars  will  do  neai'ly,  and  Maories 
quite  as  well.  Kature  seems  to  intend  the  English  foi*  a  race 
of  officers,  to  direct  and  guide  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Eastern 
peoples. 

The  serious  side  of  the  Chinese  problem— just  touched  on 
here — will  force  itself  rudely  upon  our  notice  in  Australia. 


"In  front  of  San  Francisco  are  745,000,000  of  hung^ry 
Asiatics,  who  have  apices  to  exchange  for  meat  and  ipi-aiu." 

The  words  are  Governor  Gilpin's,  made  use  of  by  him  in 
disenssing  the  future  of  overland  trade,  and  worthy  of  notice, 
as  showing  why  it  is  that,  in  making  forecasts  of  the  future 
of  California,  we  have  to  look  more  to  her  facilities  for  trade 
than  to  her  natural  productions.  San  Francisco  aims  at  being, 
not  so  much  the  port  of  California,  as  one  of  the  chief  stations 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon  highway  round  the  globe. 

Althongh  the  chief  claim  of  California  to  consideration  is 
her  position  on  the  Pacilic,  her  fertility  and  isize  alone  entitle 
her  to  notice.  This  single  State  is  T50  miles  in  length — would 
stretch  from  Cbamouni  to  the  southernmost  point  of  Malta. 
There  are  two  cajTPs  in  California — one  nearly  in  the  latitude 
of  Jerusalem,  the  other  nearly  in  tlie  latitude  of  Rome.  The 
State  has  twice  the  area  of  Great  Britain ;  the  single  valley  of 
the  Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  from  Tvilare  Lake  to  the  great 
snow-peak  of  Shasta,  is  as  large  as  the  three  kingdoms. 
Every  nacful  mineral,  every  kind  of  fertile  soil,  every  variety 
of  helpful  climate,  are  to  bo  found  within  the  State.  There 
are  in  the  Union  forty-five  such  States  or  Territories,  with  an 
average  area  equal  to  that  of  Britain. 

Between  the  Pacific  and  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  are  the 
throe  great  ti*acts,  each  with  its  soil  and  character.  On  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  are  the  forests  of  giant  timber,  the  shel- 
tered valleys,  and  the  gold-fields  in  which  1  spent  my  first  week 
in  California.  #foxt  cornea  the  great  hot  plain  of  Sacramento, 
where,  with  irrigation,  all  the  best  frnits  of  the  tropics  grow 
htxnriantly,  where  water  for  irrigation  is  plentiful,  and  the 
Pacific  breeze  will  raise  it.  Round  the  valley  are  vast  tracts 
for  sheep  and  wheat,  and  on  the  Contra  Costas  are  millions  of 
acres  of  wild  oats  growing  on  the  best  of  lands  for  cattle, 
while  the  slopes  arc  covered  with  young  vhics.  Between  the 
Contra  Costa  range  and  the  sea  la  a  winterless  strip,  possesBing 
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for  table  vegetables  and  flowers  the  finest  soil  and  climate  in 
the  world.  The  story  goes  that  Californian  Wbys,  when  asked 
if  they  believe  in  a  future  state,  reply, "  Guess  so ;  California." 
Whether  San  Francisco  will  grow  to  be  a  second  Liver- 
pool or  New  York,  is  an  all-absorbing  question  to  those  who 
live  on  the  Pacific  shores,  and  one  not  without  an  interest  and 
a  moral  for  ourselves.  New  York  has  waxed  rich  and  huge 
mainly  because  she  is  so  placed  as  to  command  one  of  the  best 
harbors  on  the  coast  of  a  coimtry  which  exports  enormously 


jilrareadstuffs.  Liverpool  has  tlirived  as  one  of  the  sihipping- 
pO^  for  the  raanufactiirei'S  of  the  northern  coal  counties  of 
EngiauJ,  San  Francisco  Bay,  aa  the  best  harbor  south  of 
Puget  Sonnd,  is,  and  will  remain,  the  centre  of  the  export- 
trade  of  the  Pacific  States  in  wool  and  cereals.  If  coal  is 
found  in  plenty  in  the  Golden  State,  population  will  increase, 
manufacture*  spring  up,  and  the  export  of  wrought  articles 
take  the  place  of  that  of  raw  produce.  li  coal  is  found  in 
the  Contra  Costa  range,  San  Francisco  will  continue,  iu  spites 
of  earthquakes,  to  be  the  foremost  port  on  the  Pacific  side ; 
if,  as  is  marc  probable,  the  fitid  of  coal  is  confined  to  the 
Monte  Diablo  district,  and  is  of  trifling  value,  still  the  future 
of  San  Francisco  as  the  meeting-point  of  the  railways,  and 
centre  of  the  import  of  manufactured  goods,  and  of  the  ex- 
port of  the  produce  of  an  agricnltnral  and  pastoral  interior, 
is  as  certain  as  it  must  inevitably  be  brilliant.  Whether 
the  chief  town  of  the  Pacific  States  will  in  time  develop 
into  one  of  the  commercial  capitals  of  the  world,  is  a  wider 
and  a  harder  question.  That  it  will  bo  the  converging  point 
of  the  Pacific  railroads  both  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  That  all  tlic  new  overland  trade  from 
China  and  Japan  will  pass  through  it,  seems  as  clear ;  it  is  the 
extent -of  this  trade  that  is  in  question.  For  the  moment, 
land  transit  can  not  compete  on  equal  terms  with  water  car- 
riage ;  but  assuming  that,  in  the  long  run,  this  will  cease  to 
be  the  case,  it  will  be  the  overland  route  across  Russia,  .and 
not  that  through  the  L^nited  States,  that  wall  convey  the  silks 
and  teas  of  China  to  Central  and  Western  Europe,  The  very 
arguments  of  which  the  Californian  merchants  make  use  to 
show  that  the  delicate  goods  of  China  need  land  transport,  go 
to  prove  that  shipping  and  unshipping  in  the  Pacific,  and  a 
repetition  in  the  Atlantic  of  each' process,  can  not  be  good  for 
them.  The  political  importance  to  America  of  the  Pacific 
railroads  does  not  admit  of  overstatement;  but  the  Russian 
or  English  Pacific  routes  must,  commercially  speaking,  ivin 
the  day.  For  rare  and  costly  Eastcni  goods,  the  English  rail- 
way througli  Southern  China,  Upper  India,  the  Persian  coast, 
and  the  Euphrates  is  no  longer  now  a  dream.  If  Russian 
bureaucracy  takes  too  long  to  move,  trade  will  be  diverted  by 
the  Gulf  route ;  coarser  goods  and  food  will  long  continue  to 
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come  by  spa,  but  in  no  case  can  the  city  of  San  Francisco  lie- 
come  a  western  outpost  of  Europe, 

The  lustre  of  the  future  of  San  Francisco  is  not  dimmed 
by  considerations  such  as  these ;  as  the  port  of  entry  for  the 
trade  of  America  with  all  the  East,  its  wealth  must  become 
enorraoiis ;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  Japan,  Kew  Zeafaiid,  aud 
Now  South  Walea  become  great  manufacturing  Atramunities, 
San  Francisco  must  needs  in  time  take  rank  as  a  secontl,  if 
not  a  greater  London.  This,  however,  is  the  more  distant  fu- 
ture. With  cheaper  labor  than  the  Pacific  States  and  the 
British  colonies  possess,  with  a  more  settled  government  tlian 
Japan — Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  from  the  time  that  the  Pa- 
cific Railroad  is  completed,  will  take,  and  for  years  will  keep, 
the  China  trade.  As  for  the  colonies,  the  voyage  from  San 
Francisco  to  Australia  is  almost  as  long  and  difficult  as  that 
from  England  ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that  Lancashire 
and  Belgium  will  continue  to  supply  the  colonists  with  clothes 
and  tools  until  they  themselves,  possessed  as  they  are  of  coal, 
become  competent  to  make  them.  The  merchants  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  limited  in  the  main  to  the  trade  with  Chiua 
and  Japan.  In  this  direction  the  future  has  no  bounds : 
through  California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  through  Japan, 
fast  becoming  American,  and  China,  the  coast  of  which  is  al- 
ready British,  our  race  seems  marching  westward  to  universal 
rule.  The  Russian  Empire  itself,  with  all  ils  passive  strength, 
can  not  stand  against  the  English  horde,  ever  pushing,  with 
burning  energy,  toward  the  setting  sun.  Russia  and  England 
are  said  to  be  nearing  each  other  upon  the  Indus-  but  long 
before  they  can  meet  there,  they  will  be  face  to  face  upon  the 
Anioor. 

For  a  time  the  flood  may  be  diverted  south  or  north :  SIc.v- 
ico  will  doubtless,  and  British  Columbia  will  probably,  carry 
ofE  a  portion  of  the  thousands  who  are  pouring  west  from  the 
bleak  rocks  of  New  England.  The  Californian  expedition  of 
1853  against  Sooora  and  Lower  California  will  be  repeated 
with  success,  but  the  tide  will  be  but  momentarily  stayed.  So 
entirely  are  English  countries  now  the  mother-lands  of  energy 
and  adventure  throughout  the  world,  that  no  one  who  has 
watched  what  baa  happened  in  California,  in  British  Columbia, 
and  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand,  can  doubt  that  the 
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discovery  of  placer  gold-iiekls  on  any  coast  or  in  any  sea-girt 
country  in  the  world,  must  now  be  followed  by  the  speedy 
rise  there  of  an  EngliKli  G;overutncnt:  wore  gold,  for  instance, 
found  in  surface  diggings  in  Japan,  Japan  woidd  be  English 
in  five  years.  We  know  enough  of  Chili,  of  the  new  Russian 
country  on  the  Amoor,  of  Japan,  to  be  aware  that  such  dis- 
coveries are  more  than  likely  to  occur. 

In  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  men  arc  to  be  fotmd  who 
ask  whether  a  break-up  of  the  Union  is  not  still  probable — 
whether  the  Pacific  States  are  not  hkely  to  secede  from  the 
Atlantic;  some  even  contend  for  the  general  principle  that 
"America  must  go  to  pieces — she  is  too  big."  It  is  small 
jjowers,  not  great  ones,  that  h.ave  become  impossible:  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany  is  in  this  respect  but  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era.  The  great  countries  of  to-day  are  smaller  than  were  the 
smallest  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  Lewes  was  farther  from 
London  in  1700  than  Edinburgh  is  now,  New  Yoi'k  and 
San  Frauciaco  will  in  1870  be  nearer  tx>  each  other  than  Can- 
ton and  Pekin.  From  the  point  of  view  of  mere  size,  there  is 
more  hkeUhood  of  England  entering  the  Union  than  of  Cali- 
fornia seceding  from  it. 

The  material  interests  of  the  Pacific  States  will  always  lie 
in  union.  The  West,  sympathizing  in  the  main  with  the 
Southerners  \ipon  the  slavery  question,  threw  herself  into  the 
war,  and  crushed  them,  because  she  saw  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing her  outlets  under  her  own  control.  The  same  policy 
would  hold  good  for  the  Pacific  States  in  the  case  of  the  con 
tinental  railroad.  America,  of  all  countries,  alone  shares  the 
future  of  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  she  knows  ber  inter- 
ests too  well  to  .allow  such  an  advantage  to  be  thrown  away. 
Uncalculatiug  rebelhon  of  the  Pacific  States  upon  some  sud- 
den heat,  is  the  only  danger  to  be  appreheuded,  and  such  a 
rising  could  be  put  down  with  ease,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  States  are  conimandcd  from  the  sea.  Through- 
out the  late  rebellion,  the  Federal  navy^  though  officered  al- 
most entirely  by  Southerners,  was  loyal  to  the  flag,  and  it 
would  be  so  again.  In  these  days  loyalty  may  be  said  to  be 
peculiarly  the  sailor's  passion :  perhaps  he  lovea  his  country 
because  he  sees  so  little  of  it. 

The  single  danger  that  looms  in  the  more  distant  future  is 


tlie  eventual  control  of  Congress  by  the  Irish,  wliile  tl 
glish  retain  tlieir  hold  on  the  Pacific  shores. 

^  If:  ^  )(:  If: 

CivJiiornia  is  too  British  to  be  tj-pically  American :  it 
would  seem  that  nowhere  in  tiic  United  States  have  we  found 
the  true  Ameriea  or  the  real  American.  Except  as  abstrac- 
^tions,  tht'j  do  not  exist ;  it  is  only  by  looking  earefully  at  each 
!  eccentric  and  irvegnlar  America — at  Irish  New  York,  at  Puri- 
tan New  England,  at  the  rowdy  Sonth,  at  the  rough  and  swag- 
igering  Far  West,  at  the  cosnaopolitan  Pacific  States — that  we 
I  come  to  reject  the  anomalous  features,  and  to  find  America 
in  the  points  they  possess  in  common.  It  is  when  the  country 
is  left  that  there  rises  in  the  mind  an  image  that  soars  above 
aU  local  prejudice — that  of  the  America  of  the  law-abiding, 
mighty  people  who  arc  imposing  English  institutions  on  the 
world. 


CH^IPTER  XXV. 

ilEXICO. 


Is"  company  with  a  throng  of  men  of  all  races,  all  tongnea,  and 
all  trades,  such  as  a  Californian  steamer  can  alone  collect,!  came 
coasting  southward  imtler  the  cliffa  of  Lower  California.  Of 
the  thousand  passengers  who  souglxt  refuge  from  the  stifling 
heat  upon  the  upper  and  hurricane  decks,  raore  than  half  were 
diggers  retuniing  with  a  "  pile"  to  their  homes  in  the  Atlan- 
tic States.  'V^Hiile  we  hung  over  the  bulwarks  watching  the 
bonitns  and  the  whales,  the  diggers  threw  "  bohis  "  at  the  boo- 
bies that  flew  out  to  us  frorfl  the  blazing  rooks,  and  brought 
them  down  screaming  upon  the  decks.  Threading  our  way 
through  tbo  reefs  off  the  lovely  Island  of  Margarita,"  where 
the  "  Independence  "  Avas  lost,  with  three  hundred  human  be- 
ings, we  lay  to  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  landed  his  excellency 
Don  Antonio  Pedrin,  Mexican  Governor  of  Lower  California, 
and  a. Juarez  man,  in  the  very  bay  where  Cavendish  lay  in  wait 
for  months  for  the  "  great  Manilla  ship,"  the  Acapulco  galleon. 

When  Girolamo  Eenzani  visited  the  Mexican  Pacific  coast, 
he  confused  the  turtle  with  the  "crocodile,"  describing  the 
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former  untlDr  the  latter's  namo ;  Lut  at  Manzanilla  the  two  may 
be  seen  lying  almost  side  by  sitie  upon  the  sands.  Separated 
from  tlie  blue  waters  of  the  harbor  by  a  narrow  strand,  there 
IS  a  festering  lagoon,  the  banks  of  which  swarm  with  the  small- 
er alligatora ;  but  a  few  yards  off,  upon  the  other  slope,  the 
towns-folk  and  the  turtles  they  had  brought  down  for  sale  to 
our  sbip^s  purser  were  lyiog,  whea  I  saw  them,  in  a  confused 
heap,  under  an  awning  of  Bail-eloth  nailed  up  to  the  palm-trees. 
Alligator,  turtle,  IVIexicaii,  it  was  hard  to  say  which  was  the  su- 
perior oeing,  A  French  corvette  was  in  possession  of  the  port 
— one  of  the  last  of  the  holduig-places  through  which  the  rem- 
nants of  the  army  of  occupation  were  dribbling  back  to  France. 

In  the  land-locked  Bay  of  Aeapulco,  one  of  the  dozen  "  hot- 
tost  places  in  the  world,"  we  found  two  French  frigates,  wliose 
oificers  boarded  us  at  once.  They  told  ua  that  they  lauded 
tlieir  marines  every  moraiug  after  breakfast,  and  renembarked 
them  before  sunset ;  they  could  get  nothing  from  the  shore 
but  water ;  the  Mexicans,  under  Alvarez,  occupied  the  town 
at  night,  and  carried  off  even  the  fruit.  When  T  asked  about 
supplies,  the  answer  was  sweeping  :  "  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  monsieur, 
cette  ssacrrreeee  canaille  de  Alvarei5  nou;^  .vole  tout.  Nous 
n'avons  que  de  Tcau  fraiche,  et  Alvarez  va  nous  emporter  la 
fontaine  aussi  quelque  nuit.  Ce  soat  dea  voleure,  voyez-vouSj 
cea  Mechicanos."  When  they  granted  us  leave  to  land,  it  was 
with  the  proviso  that  we  should  not  blame  them  if  we  were 
shot  at  by  the  Mexicans  as  we  went  ashore,  and  by  themselves 
as  we  came  off  again.  Firing  often  lakes  place  at  night  be- 
tween Alvarez  and  the  French,  but  with  a  total  loss  in  many 
months  of  only  two  men  killed. 

The  day  of  ray  visit  to  Aeapulco  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
issue,  one  year  before,  of  Marshal  Bazaine's  famous  order  of 
the  day,  directing  the  instant  execution,  as  red-handed  rebels, 
of  Mexican  prisoners  taken  by  the  French.  It  is  a  strange 
commentary  npon  the  marshal's  circular  that,  in  a  year  from 
its  issue,  the  "  Latin  Empire  in  America  "  should  have  had  a 
term  set  to  it  by  tlic  President  of  the  United  States.  In  Can- 
ada, in  India,  in  Egypt,  in  New  Zealand,  the  English  have  met 
the  Frencb  abroad,  and  in  this  Mexican  affair  history  doea 
but  repeat  itself.  There  is  nothing  more  singular  to  the  Lon- 
doner than  tiie  contempt  of  the  Americans  for  France.     All 
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Europe  seems  small  when  seen  f  I'om  the  United  States ;  but 
the  opinion  of  Great  Britain  ami  the  strength  of  Russia  are 
still  looked  on  with  some  respect :  France  alone  completely 
vanishes,  and  instead  of  every  one  askingj  as  with  us,  "  What 
does  the  Emperor  say  ?"  no  one  cares  in  the  least  what  Na- 
poleon docs  or  thiiika.  In  a  Chicago  paper  I  have  seen  a  col- 
umn of  Washington  news  headed,  "  Seward  orders  Le\ns 
Napoleon  to  leave  Mexico  riglit  away  1  Nap  lies  badly  to  get 
out  of  the  fix  !"  While  tlie  Americans  are  still,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, susceptible  of  affront  from  England,  and  would  never, 
if  tliey  conceived  themselves  purposely  insulted,  stop  to  weigh 
the  cost  of  ?par,  toward  France  they  only  feel,  as  a  Califor- 
nian  said  to  me,  "  Is  it  worth  our  while  to  set  to  work  to  whip 
her  ?"  The  effect  of  Gettysburg  and  Sado wa  wll  be  that,  ex- 
cept Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Spain,  no  nations  will  care  much 
for  the  threats  or  praises  of  Imperial  France. 

The  true  character  of  the  struggle  in  Mexico  haa  not  been 
pointed  out.  It  was  not  a  mere  conflict  between  the  majori- 
ty of  the  people  and  a  minority  supported  by  foreign  aid,  but 
an  uprising  of  the  Indians  of  the  country  against  the  whites 
of  the  chief  town.  The  Spaniards  of  the  capital  were  Maxi- 
milian's supporters,  and  upon  them  the  Indians  and  Mestizos 
have  visited  their  revenge  for  the  deeds  of  Cortez  and  Pizar- 
ro.  On  the  west  coast  there  is  to  be  seen  no  trace  of  Spanish 
blood :  in  dress,  in  language,  in  religion,  the  people  are  Ibe* 
rian  ;  in  features,  iu  idleness,  and  in  ferocity,  imdoubtedly 
lied  Indian. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Circassian  blood  comes  tn  the  front  in  the  mixed 
race;  a  few  himdred  Spanish  families  in  La  Plata  are  said  to 
have  ab.sorbed  several  hundred  thousand  Indians,  without 
suffering  iu  their  whiteness  or  other  natural  characteristics. 
There  is  something  of  the  frog  that  swallowed  the  ox  in  this ; 
and  the  theories  of  the  Argentine  officials,  themselves  of  the 
mixed  race,  can  not  outweigh  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyea 
in  the  sea-port  towns  of  Mexico.  There,  at  least,  it  is  the 
Spaniards,  not  the  Indians,  who  have  disappeared ;  and  the 
only  mixture  of  blood  that  can  be  traced  is  that  of  Red  In- 
dian and  negro,  iu  the  fisher-boys  about  the  ports.  They  are 
lithe  lads,  with  eyes  full  of  art  and  fire. 
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Tlie  Spaniards  of  Mexico  Lave  become  Red  Indians,  as  the 
Turks  of  Eiirojic  liavc  become  Albuiuana  or  Circiinsians. 
Where  the  conquering  marries  into  the  eonquercil  race,  it  ends 
by  being  absorbed,  aod  the  mixed  breed  gradually  becomes 
pure  again  in  the  type  of  tlie  more  numerous  race.  It  would 
seem  tJiat  the  North  American  continent  will  soon  be  divided 
between  the  Saxon  and  the  Aztec  repul>lic8. 

In  CaJifonaia  I  onc^j  met  with  a  caricature  in  which  Uncle 
Sara  or  Brother  Jonathan  is  lying.on  bis  back  upon  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  with  bis  head  in  Russian  America,  and 
his  feet  against  a  tumble-dowri  fence,  behind  which  ifi  Mexico, 
Ilia  knees  are  bent,  and  Lis  position  cramped.  He  says, 
"  Guess  I  shall  soon  Lave  to  stretch  my  legs  some  /"  There 
is  not  in  the  United  States  any  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
annexation  of  the  remainder  of  the  conttnentj  bnt  there  is  a 
solemn  determhaation  tliat  no  foreign  country  shall  in  any  way 
gain  fresh  footing  or  influence  upon  American  soil,  and  that 
monarchy  Bhall  not  be  established  in  Mexico  or  Canada. 
Further  than  this,  there  is  a  belief  that,  as  the  sonth  central 
portions  of  the  States  become  fully  peopled  up,  population 
win  pour  over  into  the  Mexican  provinces  of  Chihuahua  and 
Sonora,  and  that  the  annexation  of  these  and  some  other  por- 
tions of  Mexico  to  the  United  States  can  not  long  be  prevent- 
ed. For  sucL  acqulaitions  of  territory  America  would  pay  as 
she  paid  in  the  ease  of  Texas,  which  she  first  conquered,  and 
then  bought  at  a  fair  price. 

In  annexing  the  whole  of  Mexico,  Proteatant  Americana 
would  feel  that  they  were  losing  more  than  they  could  gain. 
In  California  and  New  Mexico,  tlicy  have  already  to  deal  with 
a  population  of  Mexican  Catholics,  and  difficulties  have  arisen 
in  the  matter  of  the  Church  lands.  The  Catholic  vote  is  pow- 
erful not  only  in  California  and  New  York,  but  in  ^Maryland, 
in  Louisitma,  in  Kansas,  and  even  in  Massachusetts.  The  sons 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  scarcely  look  with  pUiasure  on 
the  admission  to  tlie  Union  of  ten  millions  of  Mexican  Catho- 
lics, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  day-dreams  of  Leonard  Cal- 
veit  would  not  be  realized  in  tlie  triumph  of  such  a  Catholi- 
cism as  theirs,  any  more  than  in  the  success  of  that  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Academy  or  New  York  Tammany  Hall, 

With  the  exception  of  the  Irish,  the  great  majority  of 


Catholic  immigrants  avoid  the  United  States,  but  the  migra- 
tion of  European  Catholics  to  Soutli  America  is  increasing 
year  by  year.  Just  as  the  GermanSj  ttie  Norwegians,  and  the 
Irish  ilow  toward  the  States,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the 
Italians  flock  into  La  Plata,  Chili,  and  Brazil  The  Etn-opean 
population  of  La  Plata  has  already  reached  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  is  growing  fast.  The  French  "mission"  in 
Mexico  Avas  the  making  of  that  great  country  a  further  field 
for  the  Latin  immigration  ;  and  when  the  Calif  ornians  march- 
ed to  Juarez's  help,  it  waa  to  save  Mexico  to  North  America. 

In  all  history  nothing  can  be  found  more  dignified  than  the 
action  of  iVmerica  upon  the  JVlonroc  doctrine.  Since  the  prin- 
ciple was  first  laid  down  in  words  in  1823,  the  national  action 
Las  been  courteous,  cou9istent>  firm ;  and  the  language  used, 
now  that  America  is  all-powerful,  is  the  same  that  her  states- 
men used  during  the  rebellion  in  the  hour  of  her  most  instant 
peril.  It  will  be  Jiard  for  political  philosophers  of  the  future  t« 
assert  that  a  democratic  republic  can  have  no  foreign  policy. 

The  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  is  wrondei-fully  ftiU  of  beauties 
of  a  peciUiar  klndj  the  sea  is  always  cabn,  and  of  a  deep  dull 
blue,  with  turtles  lying  basking  on  the  surface,  and  flying-fish 
skimmmg  lightly  over  its  expanse,  while  the  shores  sujjply  a 
fi'inge  of  bright  yellow  sand  at  once  to  the  ocean  blue  and  to 
the  rich  grceu  of  the  cactus  groves.  On  every  spit  or  sand- 
bar there  grows  the  feathery  palm.  A  low  range  of  jungle- 
covered  hills  is  cut  by  gulliey,  through  which  we  get  glimpses 
of  lagoons  bluer  than  the  sea  itself,  and  behind  them  the  sharp 
volcanic  peaks  rise  through  and  int^D  cloud.  Once  in  a  A^'hile 
Colima,  or  other  giant  hill,  towering  above  the  I'cst  in  blue- 
black  gloom,  serves  to  show  that  the  shores  belong  to  some 
mightier  continent  than  Calypso's  isle. 


■         Among  out  Californian  passengers  w^e  had  many  strong 

^     party-men,  and  political  conversation  never  flagged  throughout 

the  voyage.     In  every  discussion  it  becanie  more  and  more 
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clear  that  the  Democratic  is  the  Constitutional,  the  Repnb- 
liean  tlic  Ul  ilitai-iiui  pailj — rigidly  called  "  Radical,^'  from  its 
habit  of  going  to  the  root  of  things^  to  see  whether  they  are 
good  or  bad.  Such,  however,  is  the  misfortune  of  America 
in  the  possession  of  a  written  Constitution,  such  the  reverence 
paid  to  that  document  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  men 
who  penned  it,  that  even  the  extremcst  Radicals  dare  not 
admit  iu  public  that  they  aim  at  essential  change,  and  the 
party  iosest,  in  consequence,  a.  portion  of  the  strength  that 
attaches  to  outspoken  honcaty- 

The  President's  party  at  their  Convention — known  as  the 
"  Wigwam  "—which  met  while  I  was  in  Philadelphia,  main- 
tained that  the  war  had  but  restored  the  "  Urdon  as  it  was," 
with  State  Rights  uuimpaiied.  The  Republicans  say  that  they 
gave  their  blood,  as  they  are  ready  again  to  shed  it — for  the 
"  Union  as  it  was  «o(,*"  for  one  nation,  and  not  for  thirty-six, 
or  forty-iive.  The  Wigwam  declared  that  the  Washington 
G-ovei*nmeut  had  no  constitutional  right  to  deny  representa- 
tion in  Congress  to  any  State.  The  Republicans  ask  how,  if 
this  constitutional  provision  is  to  be  observed,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  to  be  carried  on.  The  Wigwam  laid 
it  down  as  a  principle  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  inter- 
fore  with  the  right  possessed  by  each  State  to  pi'cscribe  quali- 
fications for  the  elective  franchise.  The  Radicals  say  that 
State  sovereignty  should  have  vanished  when  shivery  went 
down,  and  ask  bow  the  South  is  to  be  governed  consistently 
with  republicanism  unless  by  negro  suffrage,  and  how  this 
is  to  be  maintained  except  by  Federal  control  over  the  vari- 
ous States — by  abolition,  in  short,  of  the  old  Union,  and  cre- 
ation of  a  new.  The  more  bonesl  among  the  Republicans 
admit  that  for  the  position  which  they  have  taken  up  they 
can  find  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  j  that,  according  to 
the  docti-ino  which  the  "Continental  statesman"  and  the 
authors  of  "Tlio  Federalist"  would  lay  down,  were  they  liv- 
ing, thirty-five  of  the  States,  even  if  they  were  unanimous, 
could  have  no  right  to  tamper  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
thirty-sixth.  The  answer  to  all  this  can  only  be  that,  were 
the  Constitution  to  be  closely  followed,  the  result  would  be 
the  ruin  of  the  land. 

The  Republican  party  have  been  blamed  because  their 
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theory  an<3  practice  alike  tend  toward  a  consolidation  of  pow- 
er, and  a  etrengthening  of  the  hands  of  the  Govtii'nmont  at 
Washington.  It  is  in  this  that  lica  their  chief  claim  to  sup- 
po»t.  Lowd  government  is  an  excellent  thing  j  it  is  the 
greatest  of  the  ioventions  of  our  invective  race,  the  chief 
security  for  continued  freedom  possessed  by  a  people  already 
free.  This  local  governmeut  ia  consistent  with  a  jxiwerfnl 
executive ;  between  the  village  municipality  and  Congress, 
between  the  Cabinet  and  the  district  council  of  selectmen, 
tliere  can  be  no  conflict :  it  is  State  sovereignty,  and  the  per- 
nicious heresy  of  primary  allegiance  to  the  State,  that  have 
already  proved  as  costly  to  the  republic  as  they  are  dangerous 
to  lier  future. 

It  has  been  said  that  America,  under  the  Federal  system, 
imites  the  freedom  of  the  small  State  with  the  power  of  the 
great ;  but  though  this  is  true,  it  is  brought  about,  not 
through  the  federation  of  the  States,  but  through  that  of  the 
townships  and  districts.  The  latter  are  the  true  units  to 
which  the  consistent  Republican  owes  hia  secondary  alle- 
giance. It  is,  perhaps,  only  in  the  tiny  New  England  States 
that  Northern  men  care  much  about  their  commonwealth;  a 
citizen  of  Pennsiylvania  or  New  York  never  talks  of  his  State 
unless  to  criticise  its  Legislature.  After  all,  where  intelligence 
and  education  are  aU  but  universal,  where  a  spirit  of  freedom 
has  struck  its  roots  into  the  national  heai-t  of  a  great  race, 
there  can  be  no  danger  in  centralization  j  for  the  power  that 
you  strengthen  is  that  of  the  w^hole  people,  and  a  nation  can 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  itself. 

In  watching  tlie  measures  of  the  Radicals,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  they  have  still  to  guard  their  country  against  great 
dangers.  The  war  did  not  last  long  enough  to  destroy  anti- 
republicanism  along  with  slavery.  The  social  system  of  the 
Carolinas  was  upset ;  but  th(?  political  fabric  built  upon  a 
slavery  foundation  in  such  "  free  "  States  as  New  York  and 
Maryland  is  scarcely  shaken. 

If  we  look  to  the  record  of  the  Republican  party  with  a 
view  to  making  a  forecast  of  its  future  conduct,  we  find  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  the  party  had  before  it  tlie  choice  be- 
tween military  rule  and  negro  rule  for  the  South — between  a 
government  carried  on  through  generals  and  i»rovost-marshals 
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unknown  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  courts,  and  destined 
to  prolong  for  ages  the  disruption  of  the  Union  and  disqniet 
of  the  nation,  and,  on.  the  other  hand,  a  rule  founded  upon  the 
priiiciplea  of  equity  and  self-government,  dear  to  our  raee,  and 
supported  hy  local  majorities,  not  by  foreign  bayonets.  Al- 
though possessed  of  the  whole  niilitaiy  power  of  the  nation, 
the  Republicans  refused  to  endanger  their  country,  and  estab- 
lished a  Rysteni  intended  to  lead,  by  gradual  steps,  to  equal 
suffrage  in  the  South.  The  immediate  interest  of  the  party, 
as  distingiushed  from  that  of  the  country  at  hirge^  was  the 
other  way.  The  Republican  majority  of  the  presidential 
elections  of  ISGO  and  1864  had  been  increased  by  the  success 
of  the  Federal  arms,  borne  mainly  by  the  Re]iublican8  of  'Nevr 
England  and  the  West,  in  a  war  conducted  to  a  triumphant 
issue  under  the  leadership  of  Kcpiibliean  Cougressuicu  aud* 
generals.  The  apparent  magnanimity  of  tlie  admission  of  n 
portion  of  the  rebels,  wami-handed,  to  the  poll,  wotild  still 
fin-thor  have  strengthened  the  Republicans  in  the  Western 
and  Border  States ;  and  while  ,the  extreme  wing  would  not 
have  dared  to  desert  the  party,  the  moderate  men  "(fbuld  have 
been  conciliated  by  the  refusal  of  the  franchise  to  the  blacks. 
A  foresight  of  the  future  of  the  nation  happily  prevailed  over 
a  more  taking  policy,  and,  to  the  honor  of  the  Republican 
leaders,  eqnal  franchise  was  the  result. 

The  one  gi'eat  issue  between  the  Radicals  and  the  Demo- 
crats* since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  is  this :  the  "  Democ- 
racy" deny  that  the  readmission  to  Congress  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Southern  States  is  a  matter  of  expediency  at 
all ;  to  them  they  declare  that  it  is  a  matter  of  right.  There 
was  a  rebellion  in  certain  States  M^hich  temporarily  prevented 
their  sending  representatives;  it  is  over,  and  llieir  men  must 
come.  Either  the  Union  is  or  is  not  dissolved;  the  Radicals 
admit  that  it  ia  not;  that  all  their  endeavors  were  to  prevent 
the  Union  being  destroyed  by  rebels,  and  that  they  siicceeded 
in  so  doing.  The  States,  as  States,  were  never  in  rebellion ; 
there  was  only  a  powerful  rebellion  localized  in  certain  States. 
"  If  you  admit,  then,"  say  the  Democrats,  "  that  the  Union  is 
not  dissolved,  bow  can  you  govern  a  number  of  States  by  ma- 
jor-generals?" Meanwhile  the  Radicals  go  on,  not  wasting 
their  time  in  words,  but  passing  through  the  House  and  over 
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the  President's  veto  tlie  legislation  necessary  for  the  recon- 
etruction  of  free  government — with  their  illogical,  but  thor- 
oughly Eoglish  good  sense,  avoiding  all  talk  about  constitu- 
tions that  are  obsolete,  and  laws  that  it  ii?  impossible  to  en- 
force, and  pressing  on  steadily  to  the  end  that  they  have  in 
view — equal  rights  for  all  men,  free  govenunent  as  soon  as 
may  be.  The  one  thing  to  regret  is  that  the  Republicans 
have  not  the  courage  to  appeal  to  the  national  exigencies 
merely,  but  tliat  their  leaders  are  forced  by  public  opinion  to 
keep  up  the  sham  of  constitutionalism.  No  one  in  America 
seems  to  dream  that  there  can  be  any  thing  to  alter  in  the 
"matchless  Constitution,"  which  was  fi'amed  by  a  body  of 
alave-owners,  filled  with  the  narrowest  aristocratic  prejudices, 
for  a  country  wliich  has  since  abolished  slavery,  and  become 
as  democratic  as  any  nation  in  the  world. 

The  system  of  presidential  election  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  Senate  are  matters  to  which  the  Republicaus  wiil  turn 
their  attention  as  soon  as  the  country  is  rested  from  the  war. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  a  lifetime  may  see  the  abolition  of 
the  Presidency  proposed,  and  carried  by  the  vote  of  the  whole 
nation.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  election  will  come  to  be  made 
directly  by  the  people,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Elect- 
oral CoUege.  The  Senate,  as  now  constituted,  rests  upon  the 
States,  and  that  State  Rights  are  doomed,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  remembers  that  of  the  population  of  New  York  State 
less  than  half  are  native-born  New  Yorkers.  What  concern 
can  the  cosmopolitan  moiety  of  her  people  have  with  the 
Stat€  Rights  of  New  York  ?  When  a  system  becomes  purely 
artificial,  it  is  on  the  road  to  death ;  when  State  Rights  repre- 
sented the  various  sovereign  powers  which  the  old  States  had 
allowed  to  sleep  while  they  entered  a  federal  union,  State 
Rights  were  historical ;  but  now  that  Congress  by  a  single 
vote  cuts  and  carves  Territories  as  large  as  all  the  old  States 
put  together,  and  founds  new  commonwealths  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  doctrine  is  worn  out. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Republicans  will  cany  all  before 
them  without  a  check ;  but  though  one  conservative  reaction 
may  follow  another,  although  time  after  time  the  Democrats 
may  return  victorious  from  the  fall  elections,  in  the  end  Radi- 
calism must  inevitably  win  the  day.     A  party  which  takes  for 
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its  watchsrordj  "  The  national  good,"  will  always  beat  llic 
Constitutionalists. 

Except  during  some  great  crisis,  the  questions  which  come 
most  homo  at  election-tiiiifs  in  a  democratic  country  are 
minor  points,  in  which  the  party  not  in  power  has  always  the 
advantage  over  the  office-holders:  it  ia  on  these  petty  matters 
ihat  aery  of  jobbery  and  corruption  can  be  got  np,  and  noth- 
ing in  ATuerican  politics  is  more  taking  than  such  a  cry.  "  We 
are  a  liberal  people,  sir,"  said  a  Californian  to  me, "  but  among 
ourselves  we  don't  care  to  see  some  men  get  more  than  their 
share  of  Uncle  Sam's  money.  It  doesn't  go  down  at  election- 
time  to  say  that  the  Democrats  are  spoiling  the  country ;  but 
it's  a  mighty  strong  plank  that  you\-e  got  if  you  prox'e  th^ 
Hank  Andrews  has  made  a  million  of  dollars  by  the  last  Con- 
gressional job.  We  say, '  Smart  boy,  Hanlc  Andrews,'  but  we 
generally  vote  for  the  other  man."  It  is  these  small  ques- 
tions, or  "  Bide  issues,"  aa  they  are  termed,  which  cause  the 
position  of  parties  to  fluctuate  frequently  in  certain  States. 
The  first  reaction  against  the  now  triumphant  Radicals  will 
probably  be  based  upon  the  indignation  excited  by  the  exten- 
sion of  Maine  liquor  laws  throughout  the  whole  of  the  States 
in  which  the  Kew  Englanders  liave  the  mastery. 

Prohibitive  laws  are  not  supported  in  America  by  the  ar- 
guments with  which  aU  of  us  in  Britain  are  familiar.  The 
New  England  Radicals  concede  that,  so  far  as  the  effects  of 
the  use  of  alcohol  arc  strictly  personal,  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  interference  of  society.  They  go  even  farther,  and  say 
that  no  ground  for  general  and  indiscriminate  interference 
Avith  the  sale  of  liquor  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  drink 
maddens  certain  men,  and  causes  them  to  commit  crime. 
They  are  willing  to  admit  that,  were  the  evils  confined  to  in- 
dividuals, it  would  be  their  ottTi  affair;  but  they  attempt  to 
show  that  the  nse  of  alcohol  affects  the  condition,  moral  and 
physical,  of  the  drinkcr'^s  offspriiig,  and  that  tliis  is  a  m.itter  so 
bound  up  witli  the  general  weal,  that  public  interference  may 
be  necessary.  It  is  the  belief  of  a  majority  of  the  thinkei-s 
of  New  England  that  the  taint  of  alcoholic  poison  is  heredi- 
tary ;  that  tlie  children  of  drunkards  M'ill  furnish  more  than 
the  ordinary  proportion  of  great  criminals  ;  that  the  descend- 
ants of  habitual  tipplers  wijl  be  foini<l  to  lack  vital  force,  and 
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will  fall  into  the  ranks  of  im^iperism  and  dependence :  not  only 
are  the  results  of  morbid  appetit<j,  they  say,  transmitted  to  the 
children, but  the  appetites  themselves  descend  to  the  offspring 
with  the  blood.  If  this  be  true,  the  New  England  Radicals 
urge,  the  use  of  alcohol  becomes  a  moral  wrong,  a  crime  even, 
of  which  the  law  might  well  take  cognisance. 

We  are  often  told  that  party  organization  has  become  so 
dictatoi'ial,  so  despotic  in  America,  that  no  one  not  chosen  by 
the  preliminary  convention,  no  one,  in  short,  whose  name  is 
not  upon  the  party  ticket,  has  any  chance  of  election  to  an  of- 
fice. To  those  who  reflect  upon  the  matter,  it  would  seem  as 
though  this  is  but  a  consequence  of  the  existence  of  party, 
and  of  the  system  of  local  representation:  in  England  itself 
the  like  abuse  is  not  unknown.  Where  neither  party  possesses 
overwhelming  strength,  division  is  faUnre ;  and  some  knot  or 
other  of  })ushing  men  must  be  permitted  to  make  the  selection 
of  a  candidate,  to  which,  when  made,  the  party  must  adhere, 
or  suffer  a  defeat.  As  to  the  composition  of  the  nominating 
conventions,  the  grossest  mis-statements  have  been  made  to 
us  in  England,  for  we  have  been  gravely  assured  that  a  nation 
wliich  is  admitted  to  present  the  greatest  mass  of  education 
:md  intelligence  with  the  sraalleat  intermixture  of  ignorance 
and  vice  of  which  the  world  has  knowledge,  allows  itself  to 
be  dictated  to  in  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  its  rulers  by 
caucuses  and  conventions  composed  of  the  idlest  and  most 
worthless  of  its  population.  Bribery,  we  have  been  told, 
reigns  supreme  iti  these  assemblies ;  the  nation's  interest  is 
but  a  phrase ;  individual  selfishness  the  true  dictator  of  each 
choice  J  the  name  of  party  is  but  a  cloak  for  private  ends,  and 
the  wire-pullers  are  equalled  in  rascality  only  by  their  nomi- 
nees. 

It  need  hardly  be  shown  that,  were  these  stories  true,  a 
people  so  full  of  patriotic  sentiment  as  that  which  lately  fur- 
nished a  million  and  a  lialf  of  volunteers  for  a  national  war, 
would  without  doubt  be  led  to  sec  its  safety  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  conventions  and  their  wire*pullers — of  party  govern- 
ment itself,  if  necessary.  It  can  not  be  conceived  that  the 
American  people  would  allow  its  institutions  to  be  stultified, 
and  law  itself  insulted,  to  secure  the  temporary  triumph  of 
this  party  or  of  that,  on  any  mere  question  of  the  day. 
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The  secret  of  the  power  of  caucus  and  convention  is  gen- 
eral want  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  coimuuuity.  Your  hon- 
est and  shrewd  Western  fanner,  not  having  himself  the  lei- 
sure to  select  hia  candidate,  is  fain  to  let  caucus  or  twnvention 
choose  for  Mm.  In  practice,  however,  the  evil  is  far  from 
great :  the  party  caucus,  for  ita  oivii  ititercstj  will,  on  the 
whole,  select  the  fittest  candidate  available,  and,  in  any  ciise, 
dares  not,  except  perhaps  in  New  York  City,  fix  its  choice 
upon  a  man  of  known  bad  character.  Even  where  Party  is 
most  despotic,  a  serious  mistake  committed  by  one  of  the 
nominating  conventions  will  seldom  fail  to  lose  ita  side  80 
many  votes  as  to  secure  a  triumph  for  the  opponents. 

King  Caucus  is  a  great  monarch,  however ;  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  despise  him,  and  conventions  are  dear  to  the 
American  people — at  least,  it  would  seem  so,  to  judge  fi'om 
their  number.  Since  I  have  been  in  America,  there  have  been 
sitting,  besides  doubtless  a  hundred  others,  the  names  of 
which  I  have  not  noticed,  the  Philadelphia  "  Copper-Jolmson 
Wigwam,"  or  assembly  of  the  Presidential  party  (of  which 
the  Radicals  say  that  it  is  but  "  the  Copperhead  organization 
with  a  fresh  snout"),  a  Dentists'  Convention,  a  Phrenological 
Convention,  a  Pomological  Congress,  a  School-teachers'  Con- 
vention, a  Fenian  Convention,  an  Eight-hour  Convention,  an 
Insurance  Companies'  Convention,  and  a  Loyal  Soldiers'  Con- 
vention. One  is  tempted  to  think  of  the  assemblies  in  '48  in 
Paris,  and  of  the  caricatures  representing  the  young  bloods 
of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club  being  addressed  by  their  Presi- 
dent as  "  Citoyeus  Vicomtes,"  whereas,  when  the  cafe  waiters 
met  in  their  Congress,  it  was  "  Messieurs  lea  Gar50nB-limo- 
nadiers." 

The  Pomological  Convention  was  an  extremely  jovial  one, 
all  the  horticulturists  being  wdijsky-growers  themselves,  and 
having  a  proper  wish  to  compare  their  own  with  their  neigh- 
bors' "  Bourbon  "  or  "  old  rye."  Caucuses  or  (cauci :  which 
is  it?)  of  this  kind  suggest iv  derivation  of  this  name  for  what 
many  consider  a  low  American  proceeding,  from  an  equally 
low  Latin  word  of  similar  sound  and  spelling.  In  spite  of 
the  phrase  "  a  dry  caucus  "  being  not  unknown  in  the  temper- 
ance State  of  Maine,  many  might  be  inclined  to  think  that 
caucuses,  if  not  exactly  vessels   of  grace,  were   decidedly 
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"  drinking-vcssels ;"  but  Americans  tell  you  that  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  phrase  a  "  calker's  mcetingj"  calkers  being; 
peculiarly  given  to  noise. 

"The  cry  ag;ainst  conventions  is  only  a  branch  of  that  against 
"politicians,"  which  is  continually  being  raised  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  side  which  happens  at  the  motbent  to  be  the 
weaker,  and  wliicli  evidently  helps  to  create  the  evils  against 
which  its  authors  are  protesting.  It  is  now  the  New  York 
Democrats  who  tell  such  stories  as  that  of  the  Columbia  Dis- 
ti'ict  census-taker  going  to  the  Washington  house  of  a  wealthy 
Boston  man  to  find  out  his  religious  tenets.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  black  boy,  to  whom  the  white  man  began : 
"What's*  your  name?"  "Sambo,  sah,  am  my  Christian 
name."  "  Wall,  Sambo,  is  your  master  a  Christian  ?"  To 
which  Sambo's  indignant  answer  was,  "  Ko,  sah  !  Mass'  mem- 
ber ob  Congress,  sab  !"  When  the  Democrats  were  in  power, 
it  was  the  riepublicana  of  Boston  and  the  Cambridge  pro- 
fessora  who  threw  out  sly  hints,  and  violent  invectives,  too, 
against  the  whole  tribe  of  "politicians."  Such  unreasoning 
outcries  are  to  be  mot  only  by  liare  facts  ;  but  were  a  jury  of 
readers  of  the  debates  in  Parhament  and  in  Congress  to  be 
empanelled  to  decide  whether  political  immorality  were  not 
more  rife  in  England  than  in  America,  I  should,  for  my  part, 
look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  result. 

The  organization  of  the  Republican  party  is  hugely  power- 
ful: it  has  its  branches  in  every  township  and  district  in  the 
Union  ;  but  it  ia  strong,  not  in  the  wiles  of  crafty  plottei'K,  not 
in  the  devices  of  unknown  politicians,  but  in  the  heai-ts  of  the 
loyal  people  of  the  cotmtry.  If  there  were  nothing  else  to  be 
said  to  Englishmen  on  the  state  of  parties  in  America,  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that,  w^hile  the  "Democracy" 
claim  the  Jlozart  faction  of  Now  York  and  the  shoddy  aris- 
tocracy, the  pious  New  Englandcrs  and  their  sons  in  the 
North-west  are,  by  a  vast  majority,  Republicans ;  and  no  "  side 
issues  "  should  be  allowed  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic is  the  party  of  New  York,  the  Republican  the  jjarfy  of 
America. 
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CHAPTER  XX\TI. 

BROTHERS. 

I  HAD  landed  in  America  at  the  moment  of  what  is  known 
in  Canada  as  "the great  ecai'e^' — that  is,  the  Fenian  invasion 
at  Fort  Erie.  Before  going  South,  I  had  attended  at  New 
York  a  Fenian  meeting  held  to  protest  against  the  conduct 
of  the  President  and  Mr.  Seward,  who,  it  was  asserted,  after 
deluding  the  Irish  with  promises  of  aid,  had  abandoned  them, 
and  even  seized  their  supplies  and  arms.  The  chief  speaker 
of  the  evening  was  Mr.  GihbonSj  of  Philadelphia,  "  Vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Irish  Republic,"  a  grave  and  venerable  man ;  no 
rogue  or  schemer,  bvit  an  enthusiast  as  evidently  convinced  of 
the  justice  as  of  the  certainty  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
cause. 

At  Chicago  I  wont  to  the  monster  meeting  at  which  Speaker 
Colfax  addressed  the  Brotherhood ;  at  Buffalo  I  was  present 
at  the  "  armed  picnic"  which  gave  the  Canadian  Government 
so  much  trouble.  On  Lake  Michigan  I  went  on  board  a 
Fenian  ship ;  in  Xew  York  1  had  a  conversation  with  an  ex- 
rebel  officer,  a  tong-h aired  Georgian,  who  was  wearing  the 
Fenian  uniform  of  green  and  gold  in  the  public  streets.  The 
conclusion  to  which  I  came  was  that  the  Brotherhood  has  the 
support  of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  Irish  in  the  States. 
As  we  are  dealing  not  with  British,  but  with  English  politics 
and  life,  this  is  rather  a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind,  than  a  text 
upon  which  to  found  a  homily;  still,  the  nature  of  the  Irish 
autipathy  to  Britain  is  worth  a  moment's  consideration,  and 
the  probable  effects  of  it  upon  the  future  of  the  race  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  gravest  import. 

The  Fenians,  according  to  a  Chicago  member  of  the  Rob- 
erts wingj  seek  to  return  to  the  ancient  state  of  Ireland,  of 
which  we  find  the  history  in  the  Brehon  laws — aconununistic 
tenure  of  land  (resembling,  no  doubt,  that  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks), and  a  republic  or  elective  kingship.  Sucb  are  their 
objects;  nothing  else  will  in  the  least  concUiate  the  Irish  in 
America.     No  abolition  of  the  Establishment,  no  reform  of 
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land-laws,  no  Parliament  on  College  Green,  nothing  that  Eu- 
glaud  can  grant  while  preserving  the  shadow  of  union,  can 
dissolve  the  Fenian  loagne. 

All  this  is  true,  and  yet  there  is  another  great  Irish  nation 
to  which,  if  you  turn,  you  find  that  conciliation  may  still  avail 
us.  The  Irish  in  Ireland  are  not  Fenians  in  the  American 
sense:  they  hate  ua,  perhaps,  but  they  may  be  mollified;  they 
are  discontentedj  but  they  may  bo  satisfied  ;  customs  and  prin- 
ciples of  law,  the  natural  growth  of  the  Irish  mind  and  the 
Irish  soil,  can  be  recognized,  and  made  the  basis  of  legishition, 
without  bringing  about  the  disruption  of  tlie  empire. 

The  fii'st  Irish  question  that  wo  shall  have  to  set  ourselves 
to  nnderstand  is  that  of  land.  Permanent  tenure  is  as  natu- 
ral to  the  Irish,  as  fi'eeholding  to  the  English  people.  All  that 
is  needed  of  our  statesmen  is  that  they  recognize  in  legislation 
that  which  they  can  not  btit  admit  in  private  talk,  namely, 
that  there  maybe  essential  differences  between  i"ace  and  race. 

The  results  of  legislation  which  proceeds  npon  this  basis 
may  follow  very  slowly  upon  the  change  of  system,  for  there 
is  at  present  no  nucleus  whatever  for  the  feeling  of  amity 
which  we  would  create.  Even  the  alliance  of  the  Irish  poli- 
ticians with  the  English  Radicals  is  merely  temporary;  the 
Irish  antipathy  to  the  English  does  not  distinguish  between 
Conservative  and  Radical.  Years  of  good  government  will 
be  needed  to  create  an  alliance  against  which  centuries  of  op- 
pression and  wrong-doing  protest.  We  may  foi'get,  but  the 
Irish  will  hardly  find  themselves  able  to  forget  at  present  that, 
while  we  make  New  Zealand  savages  British  citizens  as  well 
as  subjects,  protect  them  in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  and 
encourage  them  to  vote  at  our  polling-booths,  and  take  their 
place  as  constables  and  otficcrs  of  the  law,  our  fathers  "  plant- 
ed "  Ireland,  and  declared  it  no  felony  to  kill  an  Irishman  on 
his  mother-soil. 

In  spite  of  their  possession  of  much  political  power,  and 
lof  the  entire  city  government  of  several  great  towns,  the  Irish 
in  America  are  neither  physically  nor  morally  well  off- 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  at  some  future  day,  they  still  find 
themselves  politic aUy  in  English  hands.  The  very  language 
that  they  are  compelled  to  speak  is  hateful,  even  to  men  who 
know  no  other.     With  an  impotent  spite  which  would  be 
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amusing  were  it  not  very  sad,  a  resolution  was  carried  by  ac- 
clamatiau  through  bath  houses  of  the  Fenian  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  this  year  "that  tlio  word  ^Enajlish'  be  unani- 
mously dropped,  and  that  the  words  'American  lan^age'  be 
used  in  the  future." 

From  the  Cabinet,  from  Congress,  from  every  office,  high 
or  low,  not  controlled  by  the  Ft'imm  vote,  the  Irish  are  sys- 
tematically excluded  ;  but  it  can  not  be  American  public  opin- 
ion which  has  prevented  the  Catholic  Irish  from  rising,  as 
merchants  and  traders,  even  in  New  York.  Yet,  while  there 
arc  Belfajit  names  high  up  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  in  San 
Francisco,  there  are  none  fi'orii  Cork,  none  from  the  southern 
countries.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  true  Irishman  wants 
the  perseverance  to  become  a  succcssfiil  merchant,  and  thrives 
beat  at  pure  bram-work,  or  upon  Umd.     Three-fomths  of  the 

-Irish  m  America  remain  in  to'vviis,  losing  the  attachment  to  the 
Boil  which  is  the  strongest  characteristic  of  the  Irish  in  Ireland, 
and  finding  no  now  home:  disgusted  at  their  exclusion  in 
America  front  political  life  and  power,  it  is  these  men  who 
turn  to  FeniauiKm  as  a  relief.     Through  drink,  through  gara- 

rbUng,  and  the  other  vices  of  homeless,  thriftless  men,  they  are 
Boon  reduced  to  beggary;  and,  moral  as  they  are  by  nature, 
the  Irish  are  nevertheless  supplying  America  with  that  which 
she  never  before  possessed — a  criminal  and  pauper  class.  Of 
10,000  peojtle  sent  to  jail  each  year  in  MasHachusetta,  6000  are 
Irisli-born ;  in  Chicago,  otit  of  the  3598  convicts  of  the  last 
year,  only  84  were  native-born  Americans. 

To  the  Americans,  Fcnianism  has  many  aspects.  The 
greater  number  hate  the  Irish,  but  sympathize  profoundly  with 
Ireland.  Many  are  so  desirous  of  seeing  republic;mism  prevail 
throughout  the  wbrld  that  they  support  the  Irb;h  republic  in 
any  way,  except,  indeed,  by  taking  its  papcr-raonoy,  and  look 
npon  its  establishment  as  a  first  step  toward  the  erection  of  a 
free  government  that  shall  include  England  and  Scotland  as 
well.  Some  think  the  Fenians  will  burn  the  Capitol  and  rob 
the  hanks  :  some  regard  them  with  satisfaction,  or  the  reverse, 
from  the  religious  point  of  view.  One  of  the  bitter  kind  of 
lookers-on  said  to  me,  "  I  was  glad  to  see  the  Fenian  move- 
ment, not  that  I  wish  success  to  the  Brotherhood  as  against 
you  English,  but  because  I  rejoice  to  see  among  Irishmen  a 
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powcn-ful  centre  of  resistanccj  to  the  Catholic  Church.  "We, 
in  tliia  country,  were  hehig  delivered  aver,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  the  Itoman  Church,  and  these  Feuiaiis,  by  their  power 
ajid  their  violence  against  the  priests,  have  divided  the  Irish 
camp,  and  rcecned  lis."  The  uufortunatc  Cauadiims,  for  their 
part,  ask  why  they  should  be  shot  and  robbed  because  Britain 
maltreats  the  Irish  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Fenian 
raid  on  -Canada  was  an  exact  repetition,  almost  on  the  same 
ground,  of  the  St.  Alban's  raid  into  the  American  territory  dur- 
ing the  rebellion. 

The  Fenians  would  be  as  absolutely  without  strength  in 
America  as  tbey  are  without  credit,  were  it  not  for  the  anti- 
British  traditions  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  rankling 
of  the  Alabama  question,  or,  rather,  of  the  remembrance  of 
our  general  conduct  during  the  rebellion,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
rejmblicans.  It  is  impossible  to  spend  much  time  in  New  En- 
gland without  becoming  aware  that  the  people  of  the  six 
North-eastern  States  love  us  from  the  heart.  Nothing  but 
this  can  explain  the  character  of  their  feeling  toward  us  on 
these  Alabama  claims.  That  we  should  refuse  an  arbitration 
npon  the  whole  question  is  to  them  inexplicable,  and  they 
grieve  with  wondering  sorrow  at  our  perversity- 
It  is  not  here  that  the  legal  question  need  be  raised;  for 
observers  of  the  present  position  of  the  English  race  it  is 
enough  that  there  exists  between  Britain  and  America  a  bar 
to  perfect  friendship — a  ground  for  future  quarrel — upon 
which  we  refuse  to  allow  an  all-embracing  arbitration.  Wo 
allege  that  we  are  the  best  judges  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
case,  that  our  dignity  would  bo  compromised  by  arbitration 
upon  those  poitits ;  but  such  dignity  must  always  be  com- 
promised by  arbitration,  for  common  friends  are  called  in  only 
when  each  party  to  the  dispute  has  a  case  in  the  justice  of 
which  liis  dignity  is  bound  up.  Arbitration  is  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  wars ;  and,  dignity  or  no  dignity,  every  thing 
that  can  cause  war  is  proper  matter  for  arbitration.  What 
even  if  some  little  dignity  be  lost  by  the  affair,  in  addition  to 
that  wlrich  has  been  lost  already  ?  No  such  loss  can  be  set 
against  the  frightful  hurtfnhiuss  to  the  race  nnd  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  of  war  between  Britain  and  America. 

The  question  comes  plainly  enough  to  this  point :    We  say 
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we  ai-e  right;  America  says  wo  are  wrong;  they  offer  arbi- 
tration, wliichwo  refuse  upon  a  point  of  etiquette' — for  on  that 
ground  we  decline  to  refer  to  arbitration  a  point  which  to 
Ameri«a  appearis  essential.  It  looks  to  the  world  as  though 
we  offer  to  submit  to  the  umpire  chosen  those  pointe  only  on 
which  we  are  already  prepared  to  admit  that  we  are  in  the 
wrong.  America  asks  us  to  submit,  as  we  should  do  in  pri- 
vate life,  the  whole  correspondence  on  which  the  quarrel 
stands.  Even  if  we,  better  instructed  in  the  precedents  of  in- 
ternational law  than  were  the  ^Vmericans,  could  not  but  bo  in 
the  right,  still,  as  we  know  that  intelligent  and  able  men  in  the 
United  States  tldnk  otherwise,  and  would  fancy  their  cause  the 
just  one  in  a  war  which  might  arise  upon  the  ditiiculty,  surely 
there  is  ground  for  arbitration.  It  would  bo  to  the  etei-nal 
disgrace  of  civilization  that  wc  shoidd  eet  to  work  to  cut  our 
brothers'  throats  upon  a  point  of  etiquette ;  and  by  declining 
on  the  ground  of  honor  to  discuss  these  claims,  we  are  com- 
promising that  honor  in  tlie  eyes  of  all  the  world. 

In  democracies  such  as  America  or  France,  every  citizen 
feels  an  insult  to  his  country  as  an  insult  to  himself.  The  Al- 
abama question  is  in  the  mouth  or  in  the  heart— which  is 
worse—of  every  American  who  talka  with  an  Englishman  u] 
England  or  America, 

All  nations  commit  at  times  tho  error  of  acting  as  thongh 
they  think  that  every  people  on  earth  except  themselves  arc 
mianimous  in  their  policy.  Neglecting  the  race  distinctions 
and  the  class  distinctions  which  in  England  are  added  to  the 
universal  essentiid  differences  of  minds,  the  Americans  are  con- 
vinced that,  during  the  late  war,  we  thought  as  one  man,  and 
that,  in  this  present  matter  of  the  Alabama  claims,  we  stand 
out  and  act  as  a  rmited  people. 

.  A  New  Yorker  with  whom  I  staid  at  Quebec — a  shrewd 
but  kindly  fellow — was  an  odd  instance  of  the  American  inca- 
pacity to  understand  the  British  nation  which  almost  equals 
our  own  in  ability  to  comprehend  America.  Kind  and  hospit- 
able to  moj  aa  is  any  American  to  every  Englishman  in  all 
times  and  places,  he  detested  British  policy,  and  obstinately 
refused  to  see  that  there  is  an  England  larger  than  Downing 
Street,  a  nation  outside  Pall  MalL  "  England  was  with  tlie 
rebels  throughout  the  war."     "  Excuse  me ;  our  ruling  claBses 
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were  so,  perhaps,  but  our  nilers  don't  represent  ns  any  more 
than  your  39th  Congress  represents  George  Washington,"  In 
America,  where  Congress  does  fairly  represent  the  nation,  and 
where  there  has  never  been  leas  than  a  quarter  of  the  body  fa- 
vorable to  any  policy  which  hnlf  the  nation  supported,  men 
can  not  understand  that  there  should  exist  a  country  which 
thinks  one  way,  but,  through  her  rulers,  speaks  another.  We 
may  disown  the  national  policy,  but  we  suffer  for  it. 

The  hospitality  to  any  Englishman  of  the  American  En- 
gland-hater is  extraordiiiai'y.  An  old  Southei'ner  in  Richmond 
said  to  me,  in  a  breath,  "  I'd  go  and  live  in  England  if  I  didn't 
hate  it  as  I  do,  England,  sir,  betrayed  us  in  the  most  scoun- 
drelly way — talked  of  sympatliy  with  the  South,  and  stood  by 
to  sec  ns  swallowed  up.     I  }uti&  England,  sir  1     Come  and  stay  ^ 

a  week  with  me  at  my  place  in County,     Oomg  SoutI 

to-day  ?  Well,  then,  you  return  this  way  next  week.  Come 
then  !     Come  on  Sattu-day  week," 

When  we  ask,  "Why  do  you  press  the  Alabama  claims 
against  us,  and  not  the  Florida,  the  Georgia,  and  the  Rappa- 
hannock claims  against  the  French  ?"  the  answer  is, "  Because 
we  don't  care  about  the  French,  and  what  they  do  and  think ; 
besides,  we  owe  them  some  courtesy  after  bundling  them  out 
of  Mexico  in  the  way  we  did."  But  in  truth  there  is  among 
Americans  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  offensive  powers 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  such  is  the  jealousy  of  young  nations, 
that  this  exaggeration  becomes  of  itself  a  cause  of  danger. 
Were  the  Americans  as  fully  convinced,  as  we  ourselves  are, 
of  our  total  incapacity  to  carry  on  a  land-war  with  the  United 
States  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  bolder  spirits 
among  thera  would  cease  to  feel  themselves  under  an  assumed 
necessity  to  show  us  our  own  weakness  and  their  own  strength. 

The  chief  reason  why  America  finds  much  to  o£Eend  her  in 
onr  conduct  is  tliat  she  cares  for  the  opmion  of  no  other  peo- 
ple than  the  English,  America,  before  the  terrible  blow  to 
her  confidence  and  love  that  our  conduct  during  the  rebellion 
gave,  used  morally  to  lean  on  England.  Happily  for  herself, 
she  is  now  emancipated  from  the  mental  thraldom  j  but  she 
still  yearns  toward  our  kindly  friendship.  A  Napoleonic  sen- 
ator harangues,  a  French  paper  declaims  against  America  and 
Americans ;  who  cares  ?     But  a  Thnee  leader,  or  a  .speech  in 
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Parliament  from  a  minister  of  the  Crown  cuts  to  the  heart, 
■wounding  terribly.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  never  quar- 
rels with  a  stranger ;  there  must  be  love  at  bottom  for  even 
querulouBness  to  arise.  While  I  was  in  Boston,  one  of  the 
foremost  writers  of  America  said  to  me  in  conversation, "  I 
have  no  son,  but  I  had  a  nephew  of  my  own  name ;  a  grand 
fellow ;  young,  bantlsome,  winning  in  liia  ways,  full  of  family 
affections,  an  ardent  student.  lie  felt  it  liis  duty  to  go  to  the 
front  as  a  private  in  one  of  our  regiments  of  Massachusetts 
volunteers,  and  was  promoted  for  bravery  to  a  captaincy.  All 
of  us  here  looked  on  him  as  a  New  England  Philip  Sidney,  the 
type  of  all  that  was  niauiy,  chivalrous,  and  noble.  The  very 
[.day  that  I  received  news  of  his  being  killed  in  leading  hia 
icompany  against  a  regiment,  I  was  forced  by  my  duties  hero 
to  read  a  leader  in  one  of  your  chief  papers  upon  the  officering 
of  our  army,  in  which  it  was  more  than  hinted  that  our  troops 
consisted  of  German  cut-tLroats  and  pot-house  Irish,  led  by 
sharpers  and  broken  politicians.  Can  you  wonder  at  my  be- 
ing bitter  ?" 

That  there  must  be  in  America  a  profound  feeling  of  affec- 
tion for  our  country  is  shown  by  the  avoidance  of  war  when 
we  recognized  the  rebels  as  belligerents,  and  again,  at  the  time 
of  the  "  Trent  ^'  affair,  when  the  surface-cry  was  overwhelm- 
ingly for  battle,  and  the  Cabinet  only  ahle  to  tide  it  over  by 
promising  the  West  war  with  England  as  soon  as  the  rebellion 
was  put  down.  "  One  war  at  a  time,  gentlemen,"  said  Lincoln. 
The  msm  who,  of  all  in  America,  had  most  to  lose  by  war  with 
England,  said  to  me  of  the  "  Trent "  affair,  *'  I  was  written  to  by 

C to  do  all  I  could  for  peace.     I  wrote  him  back  that  if 

our  Attorney-general  decided  that  our  seizure  of  the  men  was 
lawful,  I  would  spend  my  last  dollar  in  the  cause." 

The  Americana,  everywhere  affectionate  toward  the  indi- 
vidual Englishman,  make  no  secret  of  their  feeling  that  the 
first  advances  toward  a  renewal  of  the  national  friendship 
ought  to  come  from  us.  They  might  remind  us  that  our  Ma- 
ori subjects  have  a  proverb, "  Let  friends  settle  their  disputes 
as  friends." 
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We  aro  coasting  again,  gliding  through  calm,  blue  waters, 
watching  the  tlolphtnB  as  they  play,  and  the  boobies  as  tliey 
fly,  stroke  and  stroke,  with  the  pfiddles  of  the  ship.  On  the 
right  uiountaina  rise  through  the  warm  misty  air,  and  form  a 
long  towering  line  uf)on  the  upper  skies.  Hanging  Mgh  above 
us  are  the  volcano  of  tire  and  that  of  water — twin  nienacers 
of  Guatemala  City.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  water- 
mountain  drowned  it;  in  the  eighteenth  it  waa  burnt  by  the 
fire-hill.  Since  then  the  city  has  been  shaken  to  pieces  by 
earthquakes,  and  of  sixty  thousand  men  and  women,  hardly 
one  escaped.  DoAvn  the  valley j -between  the  peaks,  we  have 
through  the  mahogany  groves  an  exquisite  distant  view  to- 
ward the  city.  Once  more  passing  on,  we  get  peeps,  now  of 
West  Honduras,  and  now  of  the  island  coffee  plantations  of 
Costa  Rica.  The  heat  is  terrible.  It  was  just  here,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Drake,  that  he  fell  in  with  a  shower  so  hot  and 
scalding  that  each  drop  burnt  its  hole  through  his  men's 
clothes  as  they  hung  up  to  dry,  '"  Steep  stories,"  it  is  clear, 
were  known  before  the  plantation  of  America. 

Now  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  leave-taking  of  the  con- 
tinent, we  can  begin  to  reflect  upon  facts  gleaned  dnring  visits 
to  twenty-nine  of  the  forty-five  Territories  and  States — twenty- 
nine  empires  the  size  of  Spain. 

A  man  may  see  American  countries,  from  the  pine-wastea 
of  Maine  to  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra ;  may  talk  vnth  American 
men  and  women,  from  the  sober  citizens  of  Hoston  to  Digger 
Indians  in  California ;  may  cat  of  x\raericau  dishes,  from  jerked 
buffalo  in  Colorado  to  clam-bakes  on  the  shores  near  Salem ; 
and  yet,  from  the  time  he  first  "smells  the  molasses"  at 
Nantucket  light-ship  to  the  moment  when  the  pilot  quits  him 
at  the  Golden  Gate,  may  have  no  idea  of  an  America,  You 
may  have  seen  the  East,  the  South,  the  West,  the  Pacific  States, 
and  yet  have  failed  to  find  America.  It  is  not  till  you  have 
left  her  shores  that  her  image  grows  up  m  the  mind. 
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The  first  thing  that  etrikeB  the  Englishman  just  landed  in 
New  York  is  the  appm'cnt  Latinization  of  the  English  in 
America;  but  before  he  leaves  the  country,  he  comes  to  see 
that  this  is  at  most  a  local  fact,  and  that  the  time  moral  of 
America  is  the  vigor  of  the  English  race — the  defeat  of  the 
cheaper  by  the  dearer  peoples,  the  victory  of  the  man  whose 
food  costs  four  shillings  a  day  over  the  man  wliose  food  costs 
four  pence.  Excluding  the'  Atlantic  cities,  the  English  in 
America  are  absorbing  the  Germans  and  the  Celts,  de*»troying 
the  lied  lii(.Uaii8,  and  checkmg  the  advance  of  the  Chinese, 

The  Saxon  is  the  only  extirpating  race  on  eartlu  U[)  to 
the  commencement  of  the  now  inevitable  destruction  of  the 
Red  Indiana  of  Central  Korth  America,  of  the  Maories,  and 
of  the  Australians  by  the  English  colonists,  no  numerous  race 
had  ever  been  blotted  out  by  an  invader.  The  Danes  and 
Saxons  amalgamated  with  the  Britons,  the  Golha  and  Bur- 
gundians  with  the  Gauls :  the  Spaniards  not  only  never  anni- 
hilated a  people,  but  have  themselves  been  all  but  completely 
expelled  by  the  Indians,  in  Jlexico  and  South  America.  The 
Portuguese  in  Ceylon,  the  Dutch  in  Java,  the  French  in  Canada 
and  Algeria,  have  conquered  but  not  killed  ofB  the  native  peo- 
ples. Hitherto  it  has  been  nature^s  rule  that  the  race  that 
peopled  a  country  in  the  earliest  historic  days  should  people  it 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  American  problem  is  this:  Does  the 
law,  in  a  modified  shape,  hold  good,  in  spite  of  the  destruction 
of  the  native  population  ?  It  is  true  that  the  negroes,  now 
that  they  are  free,  are  commencing  slowly  to  die  out — that  the 
New  Englanders'  are  dying  fast,  and  their  places  being  sup- 
plied by  immigrants  ?  Can  the  English  in  America,  in  the 
long  run,  survive  the  common  fate  of  all  migrating  races  ?  Is 
it  true  that,  if  the  American  settlers  continue  to  exist,  it  will 
be  at  the  price  of  being  no  longer  English,  but  Red  Indian  ? 
It  is  certain  that  the  Engli.sh  famiUes  long  in  the  land  have 
the  features  of  the  extirpated  race ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
negroes  there  is  at  present  no  trace  of  any  change,  save  in 
their  becommg  dark  brown  instead  of  black. 

The  Maories — an  immigi'ant  race — were  dj-ing  off  in  New 
Zealand  when  we  landed  there.  The  Red  Indians  of  Mexico 
—^another  immigrant  people— had  themselves  imdergone  de- 
cline, nmuerioal  and  moral,  when  we  first  became  acquainted 
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with  them.  Are  we  English  in  turn  to  degenerate  abroad, 
under  pressure  of  a  great  natur/il  law  forbidding  change  ?  It 
IB  easy  to  eay  that  the  English  in  Old  England  are  not  a  na- 
tive, but  an  immigrant  race ;  that  they  sliow  no  symptoms  of 
decline.  There,  however,  the  change  was  slight,  the  distance 
shortj  the  difference  of  clirnate  small. 

The  rapidity  of  the  disappearance  of  phyBical  type  is  equal- 
led at  least,  if  not  succeeded,  by  that  of  the  total  alteration 
of  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  immigrant  races— the  en- 
tire  destruction  of  eccentricity,  in  short.  The  change  that 
comeiS  over  those  among  the  Irish  who  do  not  remain  in  the 
great  towns  is  not  greater  than  that  which  overtakes  the  Eu- 
gUsh  hand-workers,  of  whom  some  thousands  reach  America, 
each  year.  Gradually  settling  do^vn  on  land,  and  finding  them- 
selves lost  in  a  sea  of  intelligence,  and  freed  from  the  inspir- 
ing obstacles  of  antiquated  institutions  and  class  prejudice,  the 
English  handicraftsman  J  ceasing  to  be  roused  to  aggressive 
Radicalism  b)'^  the  oppogitioii  of  sinister  interests,  merges  into 
the  contented  homestead  settler  or  adventurous  backwoods- 
Greater  even  tljao  this  revolution  of  character  is  that 
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■which  fails  upon  the  Celt.  Not  only  is  it  a  fact  known  alike 
to  physiologists  and  statisticiana,  that  the  children  of  Irish 
parents  bom  in  America  are,  physically,  not  Irish,  but  Ameri- 
cans, but  the  like  is  true  of  the  moral  t3q)e  :  the  change  in  this 
is  at  least  as  sweeping.  The  son  of  Fenian  Pat  and  bright- 
eyed  Biddy  is  the  normal,  gaunt  American,  quick  of  thought, 
but  s!ow  of  speech,  whom  we  have  begun  to  recognize  as  the 
latest  production  of  the  Saxon  race,  when  housed  upon  the 
Western  prairies,  or  in  the  pine  woods  of  New  England, 

For  the  moral  change  in  the  British  workmen  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account;  the  man  who  wiU  leave  coimtry,  home, 
and  friends,  to  seek  new  fortunes  in  jimerica,  is  essentially 
not  an  ordinary  man.     As  a  rule,  he  is  above  the  average  in 
intelligence,  or,  if  defective  in  this  point,  he  makes  up  for 
lack  of  wit  by  the  possession  of  concentrativeness  and  energy. 
Such  a  man  will  have  pushed  himself  to  the  front  in  his  club,^ 
his  uiuon,  or  his  shop,  before  he  emigrates.     In  England  he, 
is  somebody ;  in  America  he  finds  all  hands  contented,  or,  if^ 
not  this,  at  all  events  too  busy  to  complain  of  such  ills  as  they 
profess  to  labor  under.     Among  contented  men,  his  equals 
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both  in  intelligence  and  .ambition,  in  a  conntry  of  perfect 
freedom  of  speech,  of  manners,  of  laws,  imd  of  society,  the 
occupation  of  hia  mind  is  gone,  and  he  comes  to  think  him- 
self what  others  seem  to  think  him — a  nobody ;  a  man  who 
no  longer  is  a  living  force.  He  settles  upon  hmd ;  and  when 
the  world  knows  him  no  more,  hia  childi-en  are  happy  corn- 
growers  in  his  stead. 

The  shape  of  North  America  makes  the  existence  of  dis- 
tinct peoples  within  her  limits  almost  impossible.  An  ii[»tum- 
ed  bowl,  with  a  raountaiii-rim,  from  which  the  streams  run  in- 
ward toward  the  centre,  she  must  fuse  together  all  the  races 
that  settle  within  her  borders,  and  the  fusion  must  now  be  in 
an  English  mould. 

There  are  homogeneous  foreign  popidationa  in  several  por- 
tions of  the  United  States ;  not  only  the  Irish  and  CJhinese, 
at  whose  prospects  wc  have  already  glanced,  but  also  Ger- 
mans in  Pennsylvania,  Spanish  in  1'lorida,  French  in  LouiKiana 
and  at  Sault  de  St.  Marie.  In  Wtsconstu  there  is  a  Nor- 
wegian population  of  over  a  hundred  thousand,  retaining 
their  owu  language  and  their  own  arcbitecture,  and  jjreseutf 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  tougli  morsel  for  the  English  to  di- 
gest; at  the  same  time,  the  Swedes  were  the  first  settlers  of 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  and  there  they  have  disapjieared. 

Slilwaukee  is  a  Norwegian  town.  The  houses  are  narrow 
and  high,  the  windows  many,  with  circular  tops  ornamented 
in  wood  or  dark-brown  stone,  and  a  heavy  wooden  cornice 
cro^vns  the  front..  The  churches  have  the  wooden  bulb  and 
spire  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Scandinavian  public  build- 
ings. The  Norwegians  will  not  mix  with  other  races,  and  in- 
variably flock  to  spots  where  there  is  already  a  large  popular 
tion  speaking  their  own  tongue.  Those  who  enter  Canada 
generally  become  dissatisfied  -with  the  country,  and  pass  on 
into  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota,  but  the  Canadian  Government 
has  now  under  its  consideration  a  plan  for  founding  a  Nor- 
wegian colony  on  Lake  Huron.  The  numbers  of  this  people 
are  not  so  great  as  to  make  it  important  to  inquire  whether 
they  will  ever  merge  into  the  general  population.  Analogy 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  they  will  be  absorbed ;  their  ex- 
istence is  not  historical,  like  that  of  the  French  in  Lower 
Canada. 
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From  Burling^oiij  in  lowa^  I  had  visited  a  «pot  the  history 
of  which  is  typical  of  the  development  of  America — NauvooJ 
Founded  in  1840  by  Joe  Smith,  the  Monnon  city  stood  upon 
a  bluff  overhanging  tlie  Des  Moines  liapids  of  the  Mississippi, 
presenting  on  the  land-side  the  aspect  of  a,  gentle,  graceful 
slope  surmounted  by  a  plain.  After  the  fanatical  pioucers  of 
English  civUization  had  been  driven  fi-om  the  city  and  their 
temple  burned,  there  came  Oabet's  Icariaii  band,  vvlio  tried  to 
found  a  new  France  in  the  desert;  but  in  1856  the  leader 
died,  and  his  people  dispersed  themselves  about  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Missouri.  Next  came  the  English  settlers,  active, 
thrivingj  regardless  of  tradition,  and  Nauvoo  is  entering  on  a 
new  life  as  the  capital  of  a  wine-growing  country.  I  found 
Cabet  and  the  Mormons  alike  forgotten.  The  ruins  of  the 
temple  have  disappeared,  and  the  huge  stones  have  been  used 
up  in  cellars,  built  to  coutaiu  the  Ilock — a  pleasant  wine,  like 
Zeltinger. 

The  bearing  upon  religion  of  the  gradual  destruction  of 
race  is  of  great  moment  to  the  world.  Christianity  wilt  gain 
^y  the  change ;  but  which  of  its  many  branches  will  receive 
support  is  a  qnestion  which  only  admits  of  an  imperfeet  an- 
swer. Arguing  d  priori,  we  should  expect  to  find  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  tendency  toward  unity  would  manifest  itself, 
taking  the  shapej  perhaps,  of  a  gain  of  strength  by  the  Catholic 
and  Anglican  churches ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  he 
a  contrary  and  still  stronger  tendency  toward  an  infinite  mul- 
tiplicatioji  of  beliefs,  till  millions  of  men  and  women  would 
becojne  each  of  them  his  own  Church.  Coming  to  the  actual 
cases  in  which  wo  can  trace  the  tendencies  that  commence  to 
manifest  themselves,  we  find  that  in  America  the  Anglican 
Church  is  gaining  ground,  especially  on  the  Pacific  side,  and 
that  the  Catholics  do  not  seem  to  meet  with  any  sucli  success 
as  we  should  have  looked  for;  retaining,  indeed,  their  hold 
over  the  Irish  women  and  a  portion  of  the  men,  and  having 
their  historic  French  branches  in  Louisiana  and  ui  Canada,  but 
not,  unless  it  be  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
making  much  way  among  the  English. 

Between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago,  for  religious  purposes 
the  most  cosraopohtan  of  cities,  we  have  to  draw  distinctions. 
In  the  Pacific  city,  the  disturbing  cause  is  the  iireseuco  t)f 


New  Yorlcera ;  in  the  metropolis  of  the  North-western  Stfites, 
it  is  the  dominance  of  New  England  ideas  :  still,  we  shall  find 
no  two  cities  so  free  from  local  color,  and  from  the  influence 
of  race.  The  result  of  an  examination  is  not  encoura[|;i«g :  iii 
both  cities  there  is  ninch  external  sliow  in  the  shajie  of  Chnrch 
attendance ;  in  neither  does  religion  strike  its  roots  deeply 
into  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  except  so  far  as  it  is  alien  and 
imported. 

The  Spiritnalifit  and  Unitarian  Chnrches  are  both  of  them 
ill  Clhicago  extremely  strong:  they  support  newspapers  and 
perioflieals  of  their  own,  and  are  led  by  men  of  remarkable 
ability  and  energy,  but  they  are  not  the  lesa  Cambridge  Uni- 
tarianism,  Boston  Spiritualism  ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  North- 
west about  them.  In  San  Francisco,  on  the  other  hand,  An- 
glicanism IS  prospering,  but  it  is  New  York  Episcopahanism, 
sustained  by  immigrantfl  and  money  frora  the  P^ast;  in  no 
sense  is  it  a  Californian  Church. 

Throughout  America  the  multiplication  of  chnrehes  is 
rapid,  bmt,  among  the  native-born  Americans,  Supeniatnrali.sm 
is  advancing  with  great  strides.  The  Shakers  are  strong  in 
thought,  the  Spiritualists  in  wealth  and  numbers ;  Communism 
gains  ground,  but  not  Polygamy — the  Slormon  is  a  purely 
Earopean  Church. 

There  is  just  now  progressing  in  America  a  gi'eat  move- 
ment, headed  by  the  "  Radical  Unitarians,"  toward  "  free  re- 
ligion," or  church  without  creed.  The  leaders  deny  that 
there  is  sufficient  security  for  the  spread  of  religion  in  eacli 
man's  individual  action;  they  desire  collective  work  by  all 
free-thinkers  and  liberal  religionists  in  the  direction  of  truth 
and  purity  of  life.  Christianity  is  higher  than  dr>gma,  we  are 
told :  there  is  no  way  out  of  infinite  multiplication  of  creeds 
but  by  their  total  extirpation.  Oneness  of  purpose  and  a 
common  love  for  truth  form  the  members'  only  tie.  Elder 
Frederick  Evans  said  to  me,  "All  truth  forms  part  of  Shaker- 
ism  ;"  but  these  free  religionists  assure  us  that  in  all  truth 
consists  their  sole  religion. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  these  American  philosophical 
and  religious  systems  is  their  gigantic  width :  for  instance, 
every  human  being  who  admitB  that  disembodied  spirits  may 
in  -my  way  hold  intercourse  with  dwellers  upon  earth,  what- 
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ever  else  he  may  believG  or  disbelieve,  ia  claimed  by  the  Spir- 
itualists as  a  member  of  their  Church.  They  t^U  us  that  by 
"  Spiritualism  they  understand  whatever  bears  relation  to 
spirit ;"  their  system  embraces  all  existence,  brute,  human,  and 
divine ;  in  fact, "  the  real  man  is  a  spirit."  According  t-o  these 
ardent  proselytizere,  every  poet,  every  man  with  a  grain  of 
imagination  in  his  nature,  is  a  "  Spiritualist,"  They  cluivai 
Plato,  Socrates,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Washing'ton  Irving, 
Charles  Dickons,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Paul,  Stephen,  the 
■whole  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  Homer,  and  John  Wesley, 
among  the  members  of  their  Church.  They  have  lately  can- 
onized new  saints :  St,  Confucius,  St.  Theodore  (Parker),  St. 
Ralph  (Waldo  Emerson),  St  Emma  (Hardinge),  all  figure  in 
their  calendar.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  saints  are 
mostly  resident  in  New  England. 

The  tracts  publi-shed  at  tho  Sjnritual  Clarion  office,  Au- 
burn, New  York,  jmt  forward  Spiritualism  as  a  religion  which 
ia  to  stund  toward  existing  churches  as  did  Christianity  to- 
ward Judaism,  and  announce  a  new  diapen-sation  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  "  who  have  sown  their  wild  oats  in  Chris- 
tianity," but  they  spell  supersede  with  a  "  c," 

This  strange  religion  has  long  since  left  behind  the  rap- 
pings  and  table-turnings  in  which  it  took  its  birth.  The  se- 
cret of  its  success  is  that  it  supplies  to  every  man  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  universal  cra\^ng  for  the  supernatural  in  any  form 
in  which  he  will  receive  it.  The  Spiritualists  claim  two  mU* 
lions  of  active  believers  and  five  million  "  favorers  "  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  presence  of  a  large  German  population  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  religions  future  of 
America,  but  the  Germans  have  hitherto  kept  themselves  apart 
from  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  nation.  They  for  the 
most  part  withdraw  from  towns,  and  retaining  their  language 
and  supporting  local  papers  of  their  own,  live  out  of  the  world 
of  American  literature,  politics,  and  thought,  taking,  however, 
at  rare  intervals,  a  patriotic  part  in  national  affairs,  as  was 
notably  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  late  rebellion.  Living  thus 
by  themselves,  they  have  even  less  influence  upon  American 
rehgious  thought  than  have  the  Irish,  who,  speaking  the  En- 
glish tongue,  and  dwelling  almost  exclusively  in  towns,  are 
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brought  more  into  contact  with  the  daily  life  of  the  republic. 
The  Gerinaus  in  America  are  in  the  main  pure  materialists, 
under  a  certain  show  of  deisin ;  but  hitherto  there  has  been 
no  alliance  between  tbcm  and  the  powerful  Chicago  Radical 
Unitai'ians — difference  of  language  having  thus  far  proved  a 
bar  to  the  formation  of  a  league  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  inevitable. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  for  the  moment  religious 
pros  pecta  are  not  bright;  the  tendency  is  rather  toward  intense 
and  unheathily  developed  feeling  in  the  few,  and  subscription  to 
some  one  of  the  Episcopalian  Churches — Catholic,  Anglican, 
or  Methodist — among  the  many,  coupled  witli  real  indifference. 
Neither  the  tendency  to  unity  of  creeds  nor  that  toward  infi- 
nite multiplication  of  beliefs  has  yet  made  that  progress  which 
abstract  speculation  would  have  led  ns  to  eiqject.  So  far  as 
we  can  judge  fi'om  the  few  facts  before  us,  there  is  much  like- 
lihood that  multiplication  will  in  the  future  prove  too  strong 
for  unity- 

After  all,  there  is  not  in  America  a  greater  wonder  than  the 
Englishman  himself,  for  it  is  to  this  continent  that  you  must 
come  to  find  hun  in  full  possession  of  his  powers.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  people  speak  or  are  ruled  by  those 
who  speak  the  English  tongue,  and  inhabit  a  third  of  the 
habitable  globe ;  but  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  in  sixty 
years  there  will  be  two  huudred  and  fifty  milhons  of  English- 
men dwelling  in  the  United  .States  alone.  America  has  some- 
what grown  since  the  time  when  it  was  gravely  proposed  to 
call  her  Alleghania,  after  a  chain  of  mountains  which,  looking 
from  this  western  side,  may  be  said  to  skirt  her  eastern  bor- 
der, and  the  loftiest  peaks  of  which  are  but  half  the  height  of 
the  very  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

America  is  becoining,  not  English  merely,  but  world-em- 
bracing in  the  variety  of  its  type  ;  and  as  the  English  element 
has  given  language  and  history  to  that  land,  America  offers  the 
English  race  the  moral  directfjrship  of  the  globe,  by  ruling 
mankind  through  Saxon  institutions  and  the  English  tongue. 
Through  America  England  is  speaking  to  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PITCAIRN  ISLA3J"D. 

Panama  is  a  picturesque,  time-worn  Spanish  city,  that  rises 
abruptly  from  the  sea  in  a  confused  pile  of  decaying  bastions 
and  decayed  cathedrals,  while  a  dense  jungle  of  manu;rove  and 
bamboo  threatens  to  bury  it  in  rich  greenery.  The  forest  is 
filled  with  baboons  and  lizards  of  gigantic  size,  and  is  gay 
with  the  bi-ight  planiage  of  the  toucans  and  macaws,  while, 
within  the  walla,  every  house-top  bears  its  living  load  of  bide- 
oua  turkey-bnzzards,  foul-winged  and  bloodshot-eyed. 

It  was  the  rainy  eeason  (which  here,  indeed,  lasts  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  year),  and  each  day  was  an  alternation  of 
shower-bath,  and  vapor-batii  with  sickly  sun.  On  the  first 
night  of  ray  stay  there  was  a  lunar  i*aiubow,  which  I  went  on 
to  the  roof  of  the  hotel  to  watch.  The  misty  sky  was  white 
with  the  reflected  light  of  the  hidden  moon,  which  was  ob- 
scured by  an  inky  cloud,  that  seemed  a  tunnel  through  the 
heavens.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  driven  from  my  post  by 
the  tropical  rain. 

At  the  railway  station  I  parted  from  ray  Califoniiun  friends, 
who  were  bound  for  Aspinwall,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  New 
York.  A  stranger  scene  it  lias  not  often  been  my  fortune  to 
behold.  There  can  not  have. been  less  than  a  thousand  natives, 
•wearing  enormous  hats  and  little  else,  and  selling  every  thing 
fi'om  linen  suits  to  the  last  French  novel.  A  tame  jaguar,  a 
pelican,  ])arrots,  monkeys,  pearls,  shells,  flowers,  green  cocoa- 
nuts  and  turtles,  mangoes  and  wild  dogs,  were  among  the 
things  for  sale.  Tlie  station  was  guarded  by  the  army  of  the 
Republic  of  New  (rranada,  consisting  of  five  otticcr^,  a  bugler, 
a  drummer,  and  nineteen  men.      Six   of  the  men  wore   red 
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trowsers  and  dirty  shirts  for  uniform  ;  the  rest  dressed  as 
they  pleased,  which  was  generally  in  Adaiiiic  style.  Not  even 
the  oilicerfi  had  shoes ;  and  of  the  twenty-one  men,  one  was  a 
full-blooded  ladian,  some  ten  were  negroes,  and  the  remainder 
nondescripts,  but  among  them  was,  of  course,  an  Tris^hniim  from 
Cork  or  Kilkenny,  After  the  train  bad  started,^  the  troops 
foi-med,  and  inarched  briskly  tbrougb  the  town,  the  drummer 
trotting  along  some  twenty  yards  before  the  company,  French 
fashion,  and  beating  the  retraite.  The  French  invalids  from 
Acapulco,  who  were  awaiting  in  Panama  the  arrival  of  an  im- 
perial frigate  at  Aispinwall,  Rtoocl  in  the  streets  to  see  the  New 
Granadians  pass,  twirling  their  mustaches,  and  smiling  grim- 
ly. One  old  dnim-raajor,  lean  and  worn  with  fever,  turned 
to  me,  and,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  pointed  to  bis  side :  the 
Granadians  had  their  bayonets  tied  on  Avitli  string. 

Whether  Panama  will  continue  to  hold  its  present  position 
as  the  "gate  of  the  Pacific"  is  somewhat  doubtful:  Nicara- 
gua offers  greater  advantages  to  the  English,  Tehnantepeo  to 
the  American  traders.  Tlte  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  the  ocean 
for  a  great  distance  to  the  westward  from  its  mouth,  are  no- 
torious for  their  freedom  from  all  breezes :  the  gn!f  lies,  in- 
deed, in  the  equatorial  belt  of  calms,  and  sailing-vessels  can 
never  make  muoh  ixse  of  the  port  of  Panama.  Aspinwall  or 
Colon,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  has  no  true  port  whatever.  As 
long,  however,  as  the  question  is  merely  one  of  railroad  and 
steam-ship  tr.aftic,  Panama  may  hold  its  own  against  the  other 
Isthmus  cities ;  but  when  the  canal  is  cut,  the  selected  spot 
must  bo  one  that  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  calms— in  Nic- 
ai'agua  or  Mexico. 

From  Panama  I  sailed  in  one  of  the  ships  of  the  New  Co- 
lonial Line  for  Wellington,  in  New  Zealand — the  longest  steam- 
voyage  in  the  world.  Our  course  was  to  be  a  "  great  circle" 
to  Pitcairn  Tslanfl,  and  another  great  circle  thence  to  Cape 
Palliser,  near  Wellington — a  distance  in  all  of  some  6600  miles, 
but  our  actual  course  was  nearer  7000.  When  off  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands,  we  met  the  cold  Boutherly  wind  and  water, 
known  as  the  Chilian  current,  and  crossed  the  etpiator  in  a 
breeze  which  forced  us  all  to  wear  great-coats,  and  to  dream 
that,  instead  of  entering  the  southern  hemisphere,  we  had 
come  by  mistake  within  the  arctic  cii'cle. 
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After  travei'sing  lonely  and  hitherto  unknown  seas,  and 
looking  in  vain  for  a  new  guano  island,  on  the  sixteenth  day 
we  worked  out  the  ship's  position  at  noon  with  more  than 
usual  care,  if  that  were  possible,  and  found  that  in  four  hours 
we  ought  to  be  at  Pitcairn  Island,  At  half-paet  two  o'clock 
land  waa  sighted  right  ahead,  and  by  four  o'clock  we  were  in 
the  bay,  such  as  it  is,  at  Pitcairn. 

Altliough  at  sea  there  was  a  calm,  the  surf  from  the 
ground-sweU  beat  heavily  upon  the  shore,  and  we  were  fain  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  view  of  the  island  from  our  decks. 
It  consists  of  a  single  volcanic  peak,  hung  with  an  arras  of 
greeu  creeping  plants,  passion-flowers,  and  trumpet- vines.  As 
for  the  people,  they  came  off  to  us  dancing  over  the  seas  in 
their  canoes,  and  bringing  us  green  oranges  and  bananas, 
while  a  hnge  union-jack  was  run  up  on  their  flag-staff  by  those 
who  remained  on  shore. 

As  the  first  man  came  on  deck,  be  rtished  to  the  captain, 
and,  shaking  hands  violently,  cried,  in  pure  English,  entirely 
free  from  accent,  "  How  do  you  do,  captain  ?  How's  Vic- 
toria?" There  waa  no  disrcBpect  in  the  omission  of  the  title 
"  Queen ;"  the  question  seemed  to  come  from  the  heart.  The 
bright-eyed  lads,  Adams  and  \''oung,  descendants  of  the  Boun- 
ty mutineers,  who  had  been  the  first  to  climb  om*  sides,  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  Moses  Yonng,  the  "  magisti-ate  "  of  the 
isle,  who  presently  boarded  us  in  state.  He  was  a  grave  and 
gentlemanly  man,  English  in  apjjearance,  but  somewhat  slight- 
ly built,  as  were,  indeed,  the  lad.?.  The  magistrate  came 
off  to  lay  beiore  the  captain  the  facts  relating  to  a  feud 
which  exists  between  two  parties  of  the  islanders,  and  upon 
which  they  require  arbitration.  He  had  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  were  a  man-of-war,  as  we  bad  fired  two  guns 
on  entering  the  bay  ;  and  being  received  by  our  oflScers,  who 
wore  the  cap  of  the  Kaval  Resci've,  ho  continued  in  the  belief 
till  the  captain  explained  what  the  "Rakaia"  was,  and  why 
she  had  called  at  Pitcairn, 

The  case  which  the  captain  was  to  have  heard  judicially 
was  laid  before  us  for  our  advice  while  the  flues  of  the  ship 
were  being  cleaned.  When  the  British  Govemment  removed 
the  Pitcairn  Islanders  to  Norfolk  Island,  no  return  to  the  old 
home  was  contemplated  :  but  the  indolent  half-castes  foimd 
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the  task  of  keeping  the  Noi-folk  Island  convict- roads  in  good 
repair  one  heavier  than  th^'  carod  to  perform ,  and  fifty -two 
of  them  have  lately  come  back  to  Pitcairn,  A  widow  who  re- 
turned with  the  others  claims  a  third  of  the  wliole  island  as 
having  been  the  property  of  her  late  husband,  and  is  support- 
ed in  her  demand  by  half  the  islanders,  while  Moses  Young 
and  the  remainder  of  the  people  admit  the  facta,  but  assert 
that  the  desertion  of  the  island  was  complete,  and  operated  as 
an  entire  abandonment  of  titles  which  tho  reoccupation  can 
not  revive.  The  Tsuccess  of  the  woman's  claim,  they  say, 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  prosperity  of  Pitcaira. 

The  case  would  be  an  extremely  curionai-one  if  it  had  to  be 
decided  upon  legal  grounds,  lor  it  wonld  raise  complicated 
questions  both  on  the  nature  of  British  citizenship  and  the 
character  of  the  "  occupation  "  title ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  islanders  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  tho  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  to  which  colony  they  consider  themselves 
in  some  degree  attached. 

When  we  had  drawn  up  a  ease  to  be  3id"»mitted  to  Sir  John 
Young,  our  captain  made  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  magis- 
trate, wbo  agreed  to  Bupply  the  ships  of  the  new  line,  when- 
ever daylight  allowed  them  to  call  at  Pitcaim,  with  oranges, 
bananas,  ducks,  and  fowls,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  cloth 
and  tobacco  in  exchange,  tobacco  being  the  money  of  the 
Polynesian  Archipelago.  Mr.  Young  told  us  that  his  people 
had  thirty  sheep,  which  wore  owned  by  each  of  the  families 
in  tnm,  the  household  taking  care  of  them  and  receiving  the 
profits  for  one  year.  Water,  he  said,  sometimes  falls  short  in 
the  island,  but  they  then  make  iise  of  the  juice  of  the  green 
cocoanut.  Their  school  is  excellent;  all  the  children  can  read 
and  write,  and  in  the  election  of  magistrates  they  have  female 
suffrage. 

When  we  went  on  deck  again  to  talk  to  the  younger  men, 
Adams  asked  us  a  new  question:  "Have  you  a  Simtkiy  at 
Mo7n€  or  a  Britifih  Workman  .^"  Our  books  and  papers  hav- 
ing been  ransacked,  Moses  Young  prepared  to  leave  the  ship, 
taking  with  him  jjresents  fi-om  the  stores.  Besides  the  cloth, 
tobacco,  hats,  and  linen,  there  was  a  bottle  of  brandy — given 
for  niediciiie,  as  the  islanders  are  strict  teetotallers.  While 
Young  held  the  bottle  in  his  hand,  afraid  to  truHt  t\v&  \aA.s 
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with  it,  Adams  read  the  label  and  cried  out,  "  Brandy  ?  How 
miicli  for  a  dose  ?  .  .  .  .  Oh  jes !  all  rigbt — I  know  :  it's 
good  for  the  women?"  When  they  at  last  left  the  fthiji'n 
side,  one  of  the  canoes  was  tilled  with  a  crinoline  and  blae- 
silk  dross  for  Mrs.  Young,  and  anotlier  with  a  red-and-brown 
tartan  for  Mrs.  Adama,  both  given  by  lady  passengers,  while 
tlje  lads  went  ashore  in  dust-coatu  and  snioking-caps. 

Now  that  the  French,  with  their  singular  habit  of  e\'ery- 
whero  annexing  countries  which  other  colonizing  nations  have 
rejected,  are  rapidly  occupying  all  the  Polynesian  groups  ex- 
cept the  only  ones  that  are  of  value,  namely,  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  Xew  Zealand,  Pitcah-n  becomes  of  some  interest 
as  a  Bolitary  British  post  on  the  very  border  of  the  French 
dominions,  and  it  has  for  us  the  stronger  claim  to  notice,  which 
is  raised  by  the  fact  that  it  has  fignred  for  the  last  few  years 
on  the  wrong  side  of  our  British  budget. 

As  we  stood  out  from  the  bay  into  the  lonely  seas,  the 
island  peak  showetl  a  black  outline  against  a  pale-green  sky, 
but  in.  die  weat  tlie  heavy  clouds  that  in  the  Paciiic  never 
fail  to  cumber  the  horizon  were  glowing  with  a  crimson  cast 
by  the  now-set  sun,  and  the  dancing  wavelets  were  tinted  with 
reflected  hues. 

The  "scarlet  shafts^"  which  poets  have  ascribed  to  the 
trojjical  suni-ise,  are  common  at  Runset  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Almost  every  night  the  reclining  sun,  sinkhig  behind  the 
clouds,  throws  rays  across  the  sky — not  yellow,  as  in  Europe 
and  America,  but  red  or  rosy  pink.  On  the  night  after  leav- 
ing Pitcairn,  I  saw  a  still  grander  effect  of  light  and  color. 
The  sun  had  set,  and  in  the  west  the  clear  greenish  sky  was 
hidden  by  pitch-black  thunder-clouds.  Througli  these  were 
crimson  caves. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  our  voyage  wo  sighted  tlie 
frowning  cliffs  of  Palliser,  where  the  l>old  bluff,  coming  sheer 
down  three  thousand  feet,  receives  the  full  shock  of  the  South 
Seas  —  a  fitting  ititroduction  to  the  grand  scenery  of  New 
Zealand ;  and  within  a  few  hours  wc  were  running  up  the 
great  sea-lake  of  Port  Nicholson  toward  long  lines  of  steam- 
ers at  a  wharf,  behind  which  were  the  cottages  of  Wellington, 
the  capital. 

To   me,  coming   from   San   Francisco   and  the  Nevadan 
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towns,  "Wellington  appeared  very  English,  ami  extremely 
quiet;  tlic  town  is  eunny  and  still,  but  with  a  holiday  look; 
indeed,  I  coidd  not  help  fiuieying  that  it  was  Suudsny.  A  cer- 
tain haziness  as  to  what  was  the  day  of  the  week  prevailed 
among  the  passengers  and  crew,  for  we  had  arrived  upon  our 
Wednesday,  the  Kew  Zerdaml  Thiirsday,  and  so,  without  los- 
ing an  hour,  lost  a  day,  which,  uuless  by  going  roxnid  the 
world  the  other  way,  can  never  be  regained.  The  bright 
colors  of  the  painted  wooden  houses,  the  clear  air,  the  rose- 
beds,  and  the  emerald-green  grase,  are  the  true  cause  of  the 
holiday  look  of  the  New  Zealand  towns,  and  Wellington  is 
the  gayest  of  them  all ;  for,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes, the  towns-folk  are  not  allowed  to  build  in  brick  or 
stone.  The  natives  say  that  once  in  every  montli  "  Ruaimoko 
turns  Ijimself,"  and  sad  things  follow  to  the  shaken  earth. 

It  was  now  November,  the  New  Zealand  spring,  and  the 
outskirts  of  WeUingtou  were  gay  with  the  cherry-trees  in 
fall  fruiting  and  English  dog-roses  in  full  bloom,  while  on 
eveiy  road-side  bank  the  gorsc  blazed  in  its  coat  of  yellow: 
there  was,  too,  to  me,  a  singular  olrarm  in  the  bright  gre^n 
turf,  after  the  tawny  grass  of  Cahfornia. 

Without  making  a  long  halt,  T  started  for  the  South  Island, 
first  steaming  across  Cook's  Straits,  and  up  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound  to  Picton,  and  then  through  the  French  Pass — a  narrow 
passage  filled  with  fearful  whirlpools — ^to  Nelson,  a  gera-like 
little  Corni>ih  village.  After  a  day^'a  "cattle-branding"  with 
an  old  college  friend  at  his  farm  in  the  valley  of  the  Maitai,  I 
toiled  again  for  the  south,  laying  for  a  night  in  Massacre  Bay 
to  avoid  the  worst  of  a  trcracndoua  gale,  and  then  coasting 
down  to  the  Buller  and  Ilokitika — the  new  gold-fields  of  the 
colonies. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOKITIKA. 

Placed  in  the  very  track  of  storms,  and  opened  to  the 
sweep  of  rolling  seas  from  every  quarter,  exposed  to  waves 
that  run  from  pole  to  pole,  or  from  South  Africa  to  Cape 
Horn,  the  shores  of  New  Zealand  are  famed  for  swell  and 
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western  rivers  Jor  tiiie  danger  ol  their 
surances  at  Melbounie  are  live  times  as  Iiigh  for  tlie  voyage 
to  Hokitika  as  for  the  longer  cruise  to  Brisbane. 

In  our  little  steamer  of  a  hundred  tons,  built  to  cross  the 
bai-s,  wo  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Hokitika  River  soon 
after  dark,  but  lay  all  night  some  ten  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  the  port.  As  we  steamed  in  the  early  morning  from  oar 
anchorage,  there  rose  up  on  the  east  the  finest  sunrise  view 
on  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  set  eyes, 

A  hundred  miles  of  the  Southern  Alps  stood  out  upon  a 
pale-blue  sky  in  curves  of  a  gloomy  white  that  "Were  just  be- 
ginning to  bhish  with  piiik,  but  ended  to  the  southward  in  a 
cone  of  fire  that  stood  up  fi'om  the  ocean :  it  was  the  snow- 
dome  of  Mount  C'Dok  etruck  by  the  rising  sim.  The  ever- 
green bush,  flaming  with  the  crimson  of  the  rata-blooraa, 
hung  upon  the  mountain-side,  and  covered  the  plain  to  the 
veiy  margin  of  the  nan'ow  sands  with  a  dense  jungle.  It 
was  one  of  those  sights  that  haunt  men  for  years,  like  the 
eyes  of  Mary  in  Bellini's  Milan  picture. 

On  the  bar,  three  ranks  of  waves  appeared  to  stand  fixed 
in  walls  of  surf.  These  huge  rollers  are  sad  destroyers  of  the 
New  Zealand  coasting-ships;  a  steamer  was  lost  here  a  week 
before  my  \isit,  and  the  harbor-master's  whale-boat  dashed  in 
pieces,  and  two  men  drowned. 

Lashing  every  thing  that  was  on  deck,  and  battening  down 
the  hatches  in  case  we  should  ground  iu  crossing,  we  prepared 
to  run  the  gauntlet.  The  steamers  often  ground  for  an  in- 
stant while  in  the  trough  between  the  waves,  and  the  second 
sea  sweeps  them  from  stem  to  stem,  but  carries  them  into  the 
stDl  water.  Watching  our  time,  we  were  borne  on  a  great, 
rolling,  whiteH3apped  wave  into  the  quiet  lakelet  that  forms 
the  Jiarbor,  j nst  as  the  sun,  coming  slowly  up  beliLnd  the  rauge, 
was  firing  the  Alps  from  north  to  south ;  but  it  was  not  till 
we  had  lain  some  minutes  at  the  wharf  that  the  sun  rose  to  us 
poor  mortals  of  the  sea  and  plain.  Hokitika  Bay  is  strangely 
like  the  lower  portion  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  bat  Moimt  Kosa 
is  inferior  to  Mount  Cook. 

As  I  walked  up  from  the  quay  to  the  town,  looking  for  the 
"  Empire  "  Hotel,  which  I  had  heard  was  the  best  in  Hokitika, 
I  spied  a  boy  cai'rying  a  bundle  of  some  newspaper.     It  was 
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the  early  edition  for  the  up-coantiy  coacht's,  but  I  asked  if  he 
could  fiparo  me  a  copy.  He  put  one  into  ray  band.  "  How 
much?"  I  asked.  "A  snapper."  "A  snapper?"  "Ay — a 
tizzy,"  Understanding  this  more  famihar  tei'm,  I  gave  him  a 
shUiiog.  Instead  of  **  change,"  he  cocked  up  his  knee,  slappetl 
the  shilling  down  on  it,  and  said  "  Cry  !"  I  accordingly  cried 
"  Woman  !"  and  won,  he  loyally  returnuig  the  coinj,  and  walk- 
ing off  minna  a  paper. 

When  I  reached  that  partienlar  gin-palace  which  was  known 
aa  the  hotel,  I  found  that  all  the  rooms  were  occupied,  Lut 
that  I  could,  if  I  pleased,  lie  down  on  a  deal  side-table  in  the 
billiard-room.  In  our  voyage  down  the  coast  from  Nelson, 
we  had  brought  for  the  Duller  and  for  Hokitika  a  cabin  full 
of  cut  flowers  for  bouquets,  of  which  the  diggers  are  extremely 
fond.  The  fact  was  pretty  euoiigh :  the  store  set  upon  a  sin- 
gle rose — "an  English  rose-bud" — cidled  from  a  plant  that 
had  been  brought  from  the  Old  Coimtiy  in  a  clipper-ship,  was 
still  more  touching,  but  the  flowers  made  sleep  below  impos- 
sible, and  it  had  been  blowing  too  hard  for  me  to  sleep  on 
deck,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  lie  down  npon  my  table  for  an 
hour's  rest.  The  boards  were  rough  and  full  of  cracks,  and 
I  began  to  dream  that,  walking  on  the  landbig-stage,  I  ran 
against  a  man,  who  drew  his  revolver  upon  me.  In  wrench- 
ing it  from  him,  I  hurt  my  hand  in  the  lock,  and  woke  to  find 
my  fingers  pinched  in  one  of  the  chinks  of  the  long  table. 
Despairing  of  further  sleep,  I  started  to  walk  through  Hoki- 
tika, and  to  explore  the  *'  clearings "  wliich  the  settlers  are 
making  in  llio  bush. 

At  Pakihx  and  the  Duller  I  had  already  seen  the  places  to 
which  the  latest  gold-digging  "rush"  had  taken  phuxi,  with 
the  result  of  planting  there  Boine  thousands  of  men  with  noth- 
ing to  eat  but  gold — for  diggers,  however  shrewd,  fall  always 
an  easy  p>rey  to  those  who  tell  them  of  spots  where  gold  may 
b€  had  for  the  digging,  and  never  stop  to  think  how  they  shall 
live.  No  attempt  is  at  present  made  to  grow  even  vegetables 
for  the  diggers'  food ;  every  one  ia  engrossed  in  the  search 
for  gold.  It  is  true  that  the  dense  jungle  is  being  di'iven 
back  from  the  diggers'  camps  by  fire  and  sword,  but  the  clear- 
ing is  only  made  to  give  room  for  tents  and  houses.  At  the 
BuUer  I  had  found  the  forest,  which  comes  down  at  present 
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'to  the  water's  edge,  and  crowds  upon  the  twenty  shanties  and 
hundred  tents  and  boweries  which  forra  the  town,  smoking 
with  fires  on  every  side,  and  the  parrots  chattering  with 
fright.     The  fires  obstinately  refused  to  spread,  but  the  tail 

'feathery  tri^s  were  falling  faet  under  the  axes  of  some  hnn- 

Idred  diggers,  who  seemed  not  to  have  much  romantic  sympa- 
thy for  the  sufferings  of  the  tree-ferns  they  had  uprooted,  or 
of  the  passion-flowers  they  were  tearing  from  the  evergreens 
they  had  embraced. 

The  soil  about  the  Fox,  the  Buller,  the  Okitiki,  and  the 
other  west-coast  rivera  on  which  gold  is  found,  is  a  black  leaf- 
mould  of  extraordinary  depth  and  riclmess  ;  but  in  New  Zctv- 
land,  aa  in  America,  the  poor  lands  are  first  occupied  by  the 
scttlerSj  because  the  fat  soils  will  pay  for  the  fluaring  only 
when  there  is  already  a  considerable  population  ou  the  Innd. 
On  this  west  coast  it  rains  nearly  all  the  year,  and  vegetation 
has  such  power  that  '■■  rainy  Hokitika"  must  long  continue  to 
)e  fed  from  Christchureh  and  from  Nelson,  for  it  is  aa  liard 
to  keep  the  land  clear  as  it  is  at  the  first  to  clear  it. 

Tlie  profits  realized  upon  ventures  from  Nelson  to  the  Gold 

f  "Coast  are  euomious ;  nothing  less  tban  lifty  per  cent,  will 
compensate  the  owners  for  losses  on  the  bars.  The  first  cat- 
tle imported  fi'om  Nelson  to  the  Buller  fetched  at  the  latter 
place  double  the  price  they  had  cost  only  two  days  earlier.  One 
result  of  this  maritime  usury  that  was  told  me  by  the  steward 
of  the  steamer  in  which  I  came  down  from  Nelson  is  worth  re- 
cording for  the  benefit  of  the  economists.  They  had  on  board, 
he  said,  a  stock  of  spirits  sufficient  for  several  trips,  but  they 
altered  their  prices  according  to  locality  ;  from  Nelson  to  the 

■Buller  they  charged  6il  n  drink,  biit,  once  in  the  river,  the 
price  rose  to  1^.,  at  which  it  remained  until  the  ship  left  port 
upon  lier  return  to  Nelson,  when  it  fell  agaiu  to  6</.  A  drover 
coming  down  in  charge  of  cattle  was  a  great  friend  of  thia 
steward,  and  the  latter  confirmed  the  story  which  he  had  told 
me  by  waking  the  drover  when  we  were  oft  the  Buller  bar : 
*'  Say,  mister,  if  you  want  a  drink,  you'd  better  take  it.  It'll 
be  shilling  drinks  in  five  minutes," 

The  Hokitikans  flatter  themselves  that  their  city  is  the 
"  most  rising  place  "  on  earth,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
if  population  alone  is  to  bo  regarded,  the  rapidity  of  its  ^v<y«^3cv 
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has  been  amazing.  At  the  time  of  ray  visit,  one  year  and  a 
half  had  passed  since  tlic  settlement  was  formed  by  a  few  dig- 
gers, and  it  already  had  a  permauent  population  of  ten  thou- 
sand, while  no  less  than  sixty  thousand  diggers  and  their 
friends  claimed  it  for  their  head-quarters,  Sau  ♦'raneisco  it- 
self did  not  rise  so  fast,  Melbourne  not  much  faster ;  but  Hoki- 
tika,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  only  a  gold-fieid  port,  but 
itself  upon  the  gold-field.  It  is  San  Franciaco  and  PlacervDle 
in  one — Ballarat  and  Melbourne, 

Inferior  in  its  banks  and  theatres  to  Virginia  City,  or  even 
Austin,  there  is  one  point  in  which  IloJ^itika  surpasses  every 
American  mining-town  that  I  have  seen — the  goodness,  name- 
ly, of  its  roads.  Working  upon  them  in  the  bright  morning 
sun  which  this  day  graced  "  rainy  Hokitika"  with  its  presence, 
were  a  gang  of  diggers  and  sailors,  dressed  in  the  clothes 
which  eveiy  one  mu-st  wear  in  a  digging-town  unless  he  wisli- 
es  to  be  stared  at  by  every  passer-by.  Even  sailors  on  shore 
"for  a  run  "here  wear  cord  breeches  and  high,  tight-fitting 
boots,  often  armed  with  spm-s,  though,  as  there  are  no  horses 
except  those  of  the  Gold-coast  Police,  they  can  not  enjoy  much 
riding.  The  gang  working  on  the  roads  were  hke  the  people 
I  met  abont  the  town — rough,  but  not  ill-looking  follows.  To 
my  astonishment  I  saw,  conspicuous  among  their  red  shirts 
and  "  jumpers,"  the  blue-and- white  unifonn  of  the  mounted 
police :  and,  from  the  way  in  which  the  constables  handled 
their  loaded  rifles,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  road- 
menders  must  be  a  gang  of  prisoners.  On  inquiry,  I  found 
that  all  the  New  Zealand  "  convicts,"  including  under  this 
sweeping  title  men  convicted  for  mere  petty  offenses,  and  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  for  a  month,  are  made  to  do  good  pra&»l 
tical  work  upon  the  roads  :  so  much  resistance  to  the  police, 
BO  much  new  road  made  or  old  road  mended.  I  was  reminded 
of  the  Missourian  practice  of  setting  prisoners  to  dig  out  the 
stnrapa  that  cumbered  the  streets  of  the  younger  towns  :  the 
sentence  on  a  man  for  being  drunk  is  said  to  be  that  he  puH 
np  a  black- walnnt  stnnip  ;  drunk  and  disorderly,  a  large  buck- 
eye ;  assaulting  the  sheriff,  a  tough  old  hickory  root,  and  so  on. 

The  hair  and  beard  of  the  abort-sentence  "  convicts"  in 
New  Zealand  is  never  cut,  and  there  is  nothing  hang-dog  in 
their  looks ;  but  their  faces  are  often  bright,  and  even  happy. 
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These  cheerful  prisoners  are  for  the  most  part  "  runners  " — 
sailors  who  have  broken  their  agreements  in  order  to  get  upon 
the  diggings,  and  who  bear  their  punishment  philosophically, 
with  the  hope  of  future  "  finds  "  before  them. 

When  the  great  rush  to  Melbourne  oceurred  in  1848,  ships 
by  the  hundred  were  left  in  the  Yarra  without  a  single  hand 
to  navigate  them.  Nuggets  in  the  band  would  not  tempt 
sailors  away  from  the  hunt  after  the  nuggets  in  the  bush. 
Siiips  left  Hobson's  Bay  for  Chili  with  half  a  dozen  hands ; 
and  in  one  case  that  came  within  my  knowledge,  a  captain, 
his  mate,  and  three  JNIaories  took  a  brig  across  the  Pacific  to 
San  Francisco. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  I  carae  near  seeing  sometliing  of 
more  serious  crime  than  that  for  which  these  "  runners  "  were 
convicted,  "  Sticking-up,''  as  highway  robbery  is  called  in 
the  oolonieSj  has  always  been  common  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  but  of  late  the  bush-rangers,  deserting  theii-  old  tac- 
tics, have  commenced  to  murder  as  well  as  rob.  In  three 
months  of  1866  no  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  murders  took  place 
in  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand,  all  of  them  committed, 
it  was  believed,  by  a  gang  known  as  "  The  Thugs.^'  Mr. 
Greorge  Dobson,  the  Grovernment  sur\'eyor,  was  murdered  near 
Hokitika  in  May,  but  it  was  not  till  November  that  the  gang 
was  broken  up  by  the  police  and  volunteers.  Levy,  Kelly,  and 
Burgess,  three  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  villains,  were  on 
their  trial  at  nokitika  while  I  was  there,  and  Sulhvau,  also  a 
member  of  the  band,  who  had  been  taken  at  Nelson,  had  vol- 
unteered to  give  evidence  against  them.  Sulhvan  was  to 
come  by  steamer  from  the  North  without  touching  at  the 
BuUer  or  the  Gray  ;  and,  when  the  ship  was  signalled,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  population  became  considerable,  the  diggers 
asserting  that  Sullivan  was  not  only  the  basest,  but  the  most 
guilty  of  all  the  gang.  As  the  vessel  ran  across  the  bar  and 
into  the  bay,  the  police  were  marched  down  to  the  landing- 
place,  and  a  yelling  crowd  surrounded  them,  threatening  to 
lynch  the  informer.  When  the  fiteamer  came  alongside  the 
wharf  Sullivan  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  been  landed  in  a  whale-boat  upon  the  outer  beach* 
Off  rushed  the  crowd,  to  intercept  the  party  in  the  town,  but 
they  found  the  jail-gates  already  shut  and  baned. 
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It  was  hard  to  say  whether  it  was  for  Thnprgism  or  for 
turning  queea'a  evidence,  that  SulUvau  was  to  he  lynched : 
crime  is  looked  at  here  aa  leniently  as  it  is  in  Texas.  I  once 
met  a  man  who  had  been  a  coroner  at  one  of  the  digging- 
towns,  who,  talking  of  "  old  times,"  said,  quietly  enough,  "  Oh 
yes,  plenty  of  work ;  we  used  to  make  a  good  deal  of  it. 
You  eee,  I  was  paid  by  fees,  so  I  used  generally  to  manage  to 
hold  four  or  five  inquests  on  each  body.  Awful  rogues  my 
assistants  were ;  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  some  of  those  men's 
sins  to  answer  for," 

The  Gold-coast  Police  Force,  which  has  been  formed  to 
put  a  stop  to  Tluiggism  and  hush-ranging,  is  a  splendid  body 
of  cavalry,  about  which  many  good  stories  are  told.  One  dig- 
ger said  to  mc,  "  Seen  our  policemen  ?  We  don't  have  no 
younger  sons  of  British  peers  among  'era."  Another  account 
says  tliat  none  but  members  of  the  older  English  universities 
are  admitted  to  the  force. 

There  are  here  upon  the  diggings  many  military  men  and 
University  graduates,  who  generally  retain  their  polish '  of 
manner,  though  outwardly  they  are  often  tiie  roughest  of 
the  rough.  Some  of  thoin  tell  strange  stories.  One  Cam- 
bridge man,  who  was  acting  as  a  Post-office  clerk  (not  at  Ho- 
kitika),  told  me  that  in  1862,  shortly  after  taking  his  degree, 
he  went  out  to  British  Cohtmbia  to  settle  npon  land.  He 
soon  spent  his  cajiital  at  billiards  in  Victoria  City,  and  went 
as  a  digger  to  the  Frazer  River.  Tliere  he  made  a  "  pile," 
which  he  gambled  away  on  Ids  road  back,  and  he  struggled 
through  the  winter  of  1863-4  by  shooting  and  selling  game. 
In  1 864  he  was  attached  as  a  hunter  to  the  Vancouver's  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  and  in  1S65  started  with  a  small  sum  of 
money  for  Australia.  He  was  wTecked,  lost  all  he  had,  and 
was  forced  to  work  hie  passage  down  to  MelV)Ourne.  From 
there  he  went  into  South  Australia  as  the  driver  of  a  reaping- 
machine,  and  was  finally,  through  the  efforts  of  his  friends  in 
Eriglatiil,  ii])p()inted  to  a  Post-office  clerkship  in  Now  Zealand, 
which  colony  he  intended  to  quit  for  California  or  Chili. 
This  was  not  tlie  only  man  of  education  whom  I  myself  found 
upon  the  diggings,  as  I  met  with  a  Christchurch  man,  who, 
however,  bad  left  Oxford  without  a  degree,  actually  working 
as  a  digger  in  a  i^urface  mine. 
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In  the  outskirts  of  Hokitika  I  came  upou  a  palpable  Life- 
guardsman,  cookiug  for  a  roadside  stfition,  with  his  smock 
worn  like  a  soldier's  tunic,  and  liis  cap  stuck  on  one  ear  in 
Windsor  fashion.  A  "squatter"  from  uoar  Christchurch, 
who  waa  at  the  Buller  selling  sheep,  told  me  that  he  had  an 
ex-captain  in  the  Guards  at  work  for  weekly  wages  on  his 
"  sheep-run,"  and  that  a  neighbor  had  a  lieutenant  of  Lancers 
rail-splitting  at  his  '*  station." 

Neither  the  habits  nor  the  morals  of  this  strange  commu- 
nity are  of  the  best.  You  never  see  a  drunken  man,  but  drink- 
ing is  apparently  tlie  chief  occupation  of  that  portion  of  the 
town  population  which  is  not  actuall}'  employed  in  digging. 
The  mail-coaches  which  run  across  the  island  on  the  great  new 
road,  and  along  the  sands  to  the  other  mining  settlements, 
have  singularly  short  stages,  made  so,  it  would  seem,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  keepers  of  the  "  saloons,"  for  at  every  halt  one 
or  other  of  the  passengers  is  expected  to  "  shout,"  or  "  stand," 
as  it  would  be  called  at  home, "  drinks  all  round."  "  What'll 
yer  shout  ?"  is  the  only  question ;  and  want  of  coined  money 
need  be  no  hinderanee, for  "gold-dust  is  taken  at  the  bar." 
One  of  the  favorite  amusements  of  the  diggers  at  Pakihi,  on 
the  days  when  the  storei-schooner  arrives  from  Nelson,  is  to  fill 
a  bnckct  with  chami>agtie  and  drink  till  they  feel  "  comforta- 
ble." This  done,  they  seat  themselves  in  the  road,  with  their 
feet  on  the  window-sill  of  the  shanty,  and,  callnig  to  the  first 
passer,  ask  him  to  drink  from  the  bucket.  If  ho  consents — 
good ;  if  not,  up  they  jump,  and  duck  his  head  in  the  wine, 
wliich  remains  for  the  next  comer. 

When  I  left  Hokitika,  it  was  by  the  new  road,  170  miles  in 
length,  which  crosses  the  Alps  and  the  island,  and  comiccts 
Christchurch,  the  capital  of  Canterbury,  with  the  western 
parts  of  the  province.  The  bush  between  the  sea  and  mount- 
ains is  extremely  lovely.  The  highway  ia  "corduroyed" 
with  trunks  of  the  tree-fern,  and  in  the  swamps  the  sleepers 
have  commenced  to  grow  at  each  end,  so  that  a  close-set  double 
row  of  young  tree-ferns  is  rising  along  portions  of  the  road. 
The  bnsh  ia  densely  matted  with  an  undergrowth  of  supple- 
jack and  all  kinds  of  creepers,  but  here  and  there  one  finds  a 
grove  of  tree-ferns  twenty  feet  in  height^  and  grown  so  thickly 
as  to  prevent  the  existence  of  underwood  and  ground-plants. 
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The  peculiarity  which  makes  tJie  New  Zealand  west-coast 
scenery  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  to  those  who  like  more 
green  than  Caliioruia  has  to  show,  is  that  here  alone  can  you 
find  semi-tropical  vegetation  growing  close  up  to  the  eternal 
snows.  The  latitude  and  the  great  moiature  of  the  climate 
bring  the  long  glaciers  very  low  into  the  valleys  j  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  true  winter,  coupled  with  the  rain-fall,  causes  the 
gi-owth  of  palm-like  ferns  upon  the  ice-river's  very  edge.  The 
glaciers  of  Mount  Cook  are  the  longest  in  the  world,  except 
those  at  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  but  close  about  them  have 
been  found  tree-ferns  of  thirty  aud  forty  feet  in  height.  It  is 
not  till  you  enter  the  mountains  that  you  escape  the  m^oisture 
of  the  coast,  and  quit  for  the  scenery  of  the  Alps  the  scenery 
of  fairy-land. 

Bumping  and  tumbling  in  the  mail-cart  through  the  rushing 
blue-gray  waters  of  the  Taramakao,  I  found  myself  within  the 
mountains  of  the  Snowy  range.  In  the  Otira  Gorge,  also 
known  as  Arthur's  Pass — from  Arthur  Dobson,  brother  to  the 
surveyor  murdered  by  the  Thugs — six  small  glaciers  were  in 
sight  at  once.  The  Rocky  Mountains  opposite  to  Denver  are 
loftier,  and  not  less  snowy  than  the  New  Zealand  Alps,  but  in 
the  Rockies  there  are  no  glaciers  south  of  about  50°  N. ;  while 
in  New  Zealand — a  winterlesa  country — they  are  common  at 
eight  degrees  nearer  to  the  hue.  The  varying  amount  of 
moisture  has  doubtless  caused  thia  difference. 

As  we  journeyed  through  the  pass,  there  was  one  grand 
view — and  only  one :  the  glimpse  of  the  ra^dne  to  the  eastward 
of  Mount  Rollestone,  caught  from  the  desert  shore  of  Lake 
Misery—a  tani  near  the  "  divide  "  of  waters.  About  its  banks 
there  grows  a  plant,  unknown,  they  say,  except  at  this  lonely 
spot — the  Rockwood  lily — a  bushy  plant,  with  a  round,  polish- 
ed, concave  leaf,  and  a  cup-shaped  flower  of  virgin  white  that 
seems  to  take  its  tiut  from  the  encircling  snows. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  view  that  for  gloomy  grandeur 
can  not  well  be  matched — that  from  near  Bealey  township, 
where  we  struok  the  Waimakiriri  Valley.  The  river-bed  is 
half  a  mile  in  width,  the  stream  itself  not  more  than  ten  yards 
across,  but,  like  all  New  Zealand  rivers,  subject  to  freshets, 
which  fill  its  bed  to  a  great  depth  with  a  surging,  foaming 
flood.     Some  of  the  victims  of  the  Waimakiriri  are  buried 
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ttloQ^de  the  road.  Dark  evergreen  bus!i  shuts  in  the  river- 
bed, and  is  topped  on  the  one  side  by  dreary  frozen  peaks,  and 
on  the  other  by  still  gloomier  mountains  of  bare  rock. 

Our  road  next  morning  fi'om  the  Cass,  where  we  had  spent 
the  night,  lay  through  the  eastern  footrbills  and  do^Ti  to  Can- 
terbury Plains  by  way  of  Porter'a  Pass — a  narrow  track  on 
the  top  of  a  tremendous  precipicej  but  soon  to  bo  changed  for 
a  road  cut  along  its  face.  Tlic  plains  are  one  great  sheep-run, 
open,  almost  flat,  and  upon  which  you  lose  all  sense  of  size. 
At  the  mountain-foot  they  are  covered  with  tall,  coarse,  native 
grass,  and  are  dry,  like  the  Kansas  prairie ;  about  Christchurch, 
the  English  clover  and  Etigliah  grasses  have  usurped  the  soil, 
and  all  is  fresh  and  green. 

New  Zealand  is  at  present  di\'ided  into  nine  semi-independ- 
ent provinces,  of  which  three  are  large  and  powerful,  and  the 
remainder  comparatively  small  and  poor.  Six  of  the  nine  are 
true  States,  having  each  its*  history  as  an  independent  settle- 
ment ;  the  remaining  three  are  creations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  of  the  Crown. 

These  are  not  the  only  difficulties  in  the  way  of  New  Zea- 
land statesmen,  for  the  provinces  themselves  are  far  from  be- 
ing homogoncoua  raiits.  Two  of  the  wealthiest  of  all  the 
States,  which  were  settled  as  colonies  with  a  religious  tinge — 
Otago,  Presbyterian  ;  and  Canterbuiy,  Episcopalian  - —  have 
been  blessed  or  ciirsed  with  the  presence  of  a  vast  horde  of 
diggers,  of  no  particidar  religion,  and  fi'ee  from  any  reverence 
for  things  established.  Canterbury  province  is  not  only  polit- 
ically divided  against  itself,  but  geographically  split  m  twain 
by  the  Snow  range,  and  the  diggers  hold  the  west-coast  bush, 
the  old  settlers  the  east-coast  plain.  East  and  west,  each  cries 
out  that  the  other  side  is  robbing  it.  The  Christchurch  people 
say  that  their  money  is  being  spent  on  Westland,  and  the 
Westland  diggers  cry  out  agairtst  thefoppeiy  and  aristocratic 
pretense  of  Christchurch,  A  division  of  the  province  seems 
inevitable,  miless,  indeed,  the  "  Centralists  "  gain  the  day,  and 
brmg  about  either  a  closer  union  of  the  whole  of  the  provinces, 
coupled  with  a  grant  of  local  self-government  to  their  subdi- 
visions, or  else  the  entire  destruction  of  the  provincial  system. 

Tlic division  into  provinces  was  at  one  time  necessary,  from 
the  fact  that  the   settlements  were  historically  distinct,  and 
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physically  cut  off  from  each  other  by  the  impenetTahility  oi 
the  bush  and  the  absence  of  all  roads ;  but  the  barriers  are  now 
surmounted,  and  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  found  for  keeping 
up  ten  Cabinets  and  ten  Legislatures  for  a  population  of  only 
200j000  BoiiJs.  Such  ia  the  costliness  of  the  provincial  system 
and  of  Maori  wars,  that  tbe  taxation  of  the  New  Zcalanders  is 
nine  times  as  heavy  as  that  of  their  brother-colonists  in  Can- 

It  is  not  probable  that  so  costly  and  so  inefficient  a  system 
of  government  as  that  wLich  now  obtains  in  New  Zealand  can 
long  continue  to  exist.  It  is  not  only  dear  and  bad,  but  dan- 
gerous in  addition ;  and  during  ray  visit  to  Port  Chalmers,  the 
province  of  Otago  was  loudly  threateniug  secession.  Like  all 
other  federal  constitutions,  that  of  New  Zealand  fails  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficiently  strong  central  power  to  meet  a  divergence 
of  interests  between  the  several  States.  The  system  which 
'failed  in  Greece,  which  failed  in  Gcnnany,  which  failed  in 
America,  has  faEed  here  in  the  antipodes ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  these  days  of  improved  communications,  "wherever  fed- 
eration is  possible,  a  still  closer  union  is  at  least  as  likely  to 
prove  lasting. 

New  Zealand  suffers,  not  only  by  the  artificial  division  into 
provinces,  but  also  by  the  physical  division  of  the  country  into 
two  great  islands,  too  far  apant  to  be  ever  thoroughly  homo- 
geneous, too  near  together  to  be  wholly  independent  of  each 
Other.  Tlie  difficulty  has  been  hitherto  increased  by  the  ex- 
'istence  in  the  North  Island  of  a  powerful  and  warlike  native 
race  all  but  extinct  in  the  South  Island,  Not  only  have  the 
Southern  people  no  native  wars,  but  they  have  no  native  claim- 
ants from  whom  every  acre  for  the  settler  must  be  bought, 
and  they  naturally  decline  to  submit  to  ruinous  taxation  to 
purchase  Parewanui  from,  or  to  defend  Taranaki  against,  the 
Maories.  Having  been  thwarted  by  the  Home  Government  in 
the  agitation  for  the  *''  separation  "  of  the  islands,  the  Southern 
people  now  aim  at  "  ultra-provincialism,"  declaring  for  a  sys- 
tem under  which  the  provinces  would  virtually  be  independ- 
ent colonies,  connected  only  by  a  confederation  of  the  loosest 
kind. 

The  jealousies  of  the  great  towns,  here  as  in  Italy,  have 
much  bearing  upon  tiie  political  situation.    Auckland  is  for 
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fleparatton,  beoanse  in  that  event  it  woultl  of  necessity  become 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  North  Island,  In  the 
South,  Christchurch  and  Duuwlin  have  similar  claims ;  and 
each  oi  them,  ignoring  the  other,  begs  for  separation  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  the  South eru  capital.  Wellington  and 
Nelson  alone  are  for  the  continuance  of  the  federation— Wel- 
lington because  it  is  already  the  capital,  and  Nelson  because 
it  is  intriguing  to  supplant  its  neighbor.  Although  the  difli- 
cultiej*  oi  the  moment  mainly  arise  out  of  the  war  expenditure, 
and  will  terminate  with  the  extinction  of  the  Maori  race,  her 
geographical  shape  almost  forbids  u.s  to  hope  that  New  Zea- 
land will  ever  form  a  single  country  under  a  strong  central 
governmeiit. 

To  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  a 
new  governor,  on  landing  in  New  Zealand,  could  not  do  bet- 
ter than  cross  the  Southern  Island,  On  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains  he  would  find  a  restless  digger-democracy,  likely 
to  be  succeeded  in  the  future  by  small  mantifacturers,  and 
Bpade-fai'mcrs  growing  root-crops  upon  email  holdings  of  fer- 
tile loam  ;  on  the  east^  gentlemen  sheep-farmers,  holding  their 
twenty  thousand  acres  each — supporters  by  their  position  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  or  of  an  aristocratic  republic,  in 
which  men  of  their  own  caste  w^ould  rule. 

Christchurch — Episcopalian,  dignified — the  first  settlement 
in  the  province,  and  still  the  capital,  affects  to  despise  Hold- 
tika,  already  more  wealthy  and  more  populous,  Ohi'istchurch 
imports  English  rooks  to  caw  in  the  elm-trees  of  her  cathedral 
close;  Hokitika  imports  men.  Christchurch  has  not  fallen 
away  from  her  traditions  :  every  street  is  named  from  an  En- 
glish bishopric,  and  the  society  is  that  of  an  English  countiy 
town. 

Returning  northward  along  the  coast,  in  the  shade  of  the 
cold  and  gloomy  mountains  of  the  Kaikoiira  range,  I  found  at 
Wellington  two  invitations  awaiting  me  to  be  present  at  great 
gatherings  of  the  nativ^  tribes. 

The  next  day  I  started  for  the  Manawatu  River  and  Pare- 
wanui  Pah. 


The  name  "  Maori "  is  said  to  mean  "  native,'*  but  the 
l)oast  on  the  part  of  the  Maori  race  contained  iti  the  title 
"  Natives  of  the  Soil "  is  one  wliich  conflicts  with  their  tra- 
ditions. These  make  them  out  to  be  mere  interlopers — ^Ta- 
hitiaus,  they  themselves  say — who,  within  historic  ages,  sail- 
ed doivn,  island  by  island,  in  their  AVar-canoes,  massacring  the 
inhabitants,  and,  finally  landing  in  New  Zealand,  found  a  nu- 
merous horde  of  blacks  of  the  Australian  race  Hving  in  the 
forests  of  the  South  Island,  Favored  by  a  year  of  exception- 
al drought,  they  set  fire  to  the  forests,  and  burned  to  the  last 
man,  or  drove  into  the  sea,  the  aboriginal  posaessora  of  the 
soil.  Some  ethnologists  believe  that  this  account  is  in  the 
main  correct,  but  hold  that  the  Maori  race  is  Malay,  and  not 
originally  Tahitian:  others  have  tried  to  show  that  the  con- 
flict between  blacks  and  browns  was  not  confined  to  these  two 
islands,  but  raged  throughout  the  whole  of  Polynesia  j  and 
that  it  was  terminated  in  New  Zealand  itself,  not  by  the  do- 
Btniction  of  the  blacks,  but  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  op- 
posing races. 

The  legends  allege  war  as  the  cause  for  the  flight  to  New 
Zealand.  The  accounts  of  some  of  the  migrations  are  cir- 
cumstantial in  the  extreme,  and  describe  the  first  planting  of 
the  yams,  the  astonishment  of  the  people  at  the  new  flowers 
and  trees  of  the  islands,  and  many  such  details  of  the  landing. 
The  names  of  the  chiefs  and  of  the  canoes  are  given  in  a  sort 
of  "  catalogue  of  ships,"  and  the  wars  of  the  settlers  are  nar- 
rated at  length,  with  the  heroic  exaggeration  common  to  the 
legends  of  all  lands. 

The  canoo-flcet  reached  New  Zealand  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  believed,  and  the  people  landed,  chantiug  a  chorus- 
speech,  which  is  still  preserved  : 

"We  come  at  lust  to  tliiu  fair  land — a  resting-place  ; 
Spirit  of  (he  Earth,  to  thee,  wc,  coming  from  afar,  present  our  hearts  (at 
food." 


Polynesians. 


That  the  Maorics  are  Polynesians  there  can  be  no  doubt :  a 
bird  wilh  them  is  "rarmu,"  a  fi^ih,  "  ika"  (the  Greek  td^^c,  be- 
come with  the  digamma  "  piscis  "  and  "  poisson  j"  and  con- 
nected with  "  fisch  "  and  '*  fish  "),  as  they  are  throughout  the 
Malayan  Ai-chipelago  and  Polynesian  Isles  :  the  JVIaori  "  atua," 
a  god,  is  the  "  hotua  "  of  the  Friendly  Ij?landers  j  the  "  wah- 
r^s,"  or  native  huts,  are  identical  in  all  the  islands ;  the  nainea 
of  the  chief  deities  are  the  same  throughout  Polynesia,  and 
the  practice  of  tattooing,  the  custom  of  carving  grotesque 
squatting  figures  on  tombs,  canoes,  and  "  pahs,"  and  that  of 
tabooing  things,  places,  liiuea,  and  persons,  prevail  from  Ha- 
waii to  Stewart's  Land,  though  not  everywhere  so  stinctly 
read  as  in  the  Tonga  Isles,  where  the  very  ducka  are  muzzled 
to  keep  them  fi*om  disturbing  by  their  quacking"  the  sacred 
Btillness  of  "tapu  time." 

Polynesian  traditions  mostly  point  to  the  Malay  peninsula 
as  the  cradle  of  the  race,  and  the  personal  resemblance  of  the 
Maoriea  to  the  Malays  is  very  strong  except  in  the  setting  of 
the  eyes ;  while  the  figures  on  the  gate-posts  of  the  New 
Zealand  pahs  have  eyes  more  oblique  than  are  now  found 
among  the  Maori  people.  Strangely  enough,  the  New  Zea- 
land "  pah  "  is  identical  with  the  Burmese  "  stockade,"  but  the 
word  "  pah  "  stands  botli  for  the  palisade  and  for  the  village 
of  wahrea  which  it  contains.  The  Polynesian  and  Malay 
tongues  have  not  much  in  conamon  ;  but  that  variations  of 
language  sufficiently  great  to  leave  no  apparent  tie  spring  up 
in  a  few  centuries,  can  not  be  denied  by  us  who  know  for 
certain  that  "  visible  "  and  "  optician  "  come  from  a  common 
root,  and  can  trace  the  steps  through  which  "jour  "is  derived 
from  "dies." 

The  tradition  of  the  Polynesians  is  tliat  they  came  fmm. 
Paradise,  which  they  place,  in  the  Southem  islands,  to  the 
north ;  in  the  Northern  isbnds,  to  the  westward.  This  le- 
gend indicates  a  migration  from  Asia  to  the  Northern  isl- 
ands, and  thence  soutl^ward  to  New  Zealand,  and  accounts 
for  the  non  -  colonization  of  Australia  by  the  Polynesians. 
The  sea  between  New  Zeahmd  and  Austr[dia  is  too  rough 
and  wide  to  be  traversed  by  o^inoes,  and  the  wind -chart 
shows  that  the  track  of  the  Malays  must  have  been  eastward 
along  the   equatoiial  belt  of   calinsj  and  then   back   to  the 
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south-west,  with  the  south-east  trade-wind  right  abeam  to  their 
canoes. 

The  wanderings  of  the  Polynesian  race  were  probably  not 
confined  to  the  Pacific,  Etlmology  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy: 
we  know  nothing  of  the  Tudas  of  the  Ncilghemes  ;  we  ask  in 
vain  who  are  the  Gonds;  we  are  in  doubt  about  the  Japanese; 
wo  are  lost  in  perplexity  as  to  who  we  may  be  ourselves ;  but 
there  is  at  least  as  much  ground  for  the  statement  that  the 
Red  Indians  are  Malaya  as  for  the  assertion  that  we  are  Sax- 
ons. 

The  resemblances  between  the  Red  Indians  and  the  Pacific 
Tslanderfi  are  innumerable.  Strachey'a  account  of  the  Indians 
of  Virginia,  written  in  1612,  needs  but  a  change  in  the  names 
to  fit  the  Maories:  Powhatan's  house  ia  that  of  William 
Thompson.  Cannibalism  prevailed  in  Brazil  and  along  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Korth  America  at  the  time  of  their  discovery, 
and  even  the  Indians  of  Chili  ate  many  an  early  navigator ; 
the  aborigines  of  Vancouver's  Island  are  tattooed ;  their  ca- 
noes resemble  those  of  the  MaLiy's,  and  the  mode  of  paddling 
is  the  same  from  Now  Zealand  to  Hudson's  Bay,  from  Florida 
to  Singapore.  Jade  oruaaionts  of  the  shape  of  the  Maori 
"  Hcitiki "  (the  charm  worn  about  the  neck)  have  been  found 
by  the  French  in  Guadaloupe ;  the  giant  masonry  of  Central 
America  is  identical  with  that  of  Cambodia  and  Siam.  Small- 
legged  sciuatting  figures,  like  those  of  the  idols  of  China  and 
Japan,  not  only  suraiount  the  gate-posts  of  the  New  Zealand 
pahs,  but  are  foimd  eastward  to  Homluras,  westward  to  Bur- 
mah,  to  TiiTtarj',  and  to  Ceylon.  The  fibre  mats,  common  to 
the  Polynesians  and  lied  Indians,  are  unknown  to  savages 
elsewhere,  and  the  feather  head-dresses  of  the  Maories  are 
aliffost  identical  with  those  of  the  Deiawarcs  or  Hurous. 

In  the  Indians  of  America  and  of  Polynesia  there  is  the 
same  hatred  of  continued  toil,  and  the  same  readiness  to  en- 
gage in  violent  exertion  for  a  time.  Superstition  and  witch- 
craft arc  common  to  all  untfuight  peoples,  but  in  the  Malays 
and  red  men  they  take  similar  shapes  ;  and  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  had,  like  all  the  Polynesians,  a  sacred  Lan- 
guage, understood  only  by  the  priests.  The  x\merican  altars 
were  one  with  the  temples  of  tlie  Pacific,  and  were  not  con- 
fined to  Mexico,  for  they  form  the  "  mounda  "  of  Ohio  and 
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Illinois.  There  is  great  likeness  between  the  legend  of  Maui, 
the  Maori  hero,  and  that  of  Hiawatha,  esiiecially  in  the  kis- 
tory  of  how  the  sun  was  noosed,  and  made  to  move  more 
elowly  through  the  skies,  so  as  to  give  men  long  days  for  toil. 
The  resemblance  of  the  Maori  "  runanga,"  or  assembly  for 
debate,  to  the  Indian  council,  is  extremely  close,  and  through- 
out America  and  PoljTiesia  a  singular  blending  of  poetiy  and 
ferocity  is  characteristic  of  the  Malays. 

In  color,  the  Indians  and  Polynesians  are  not  alike;  but 
color  does  not  seem  to  be,  ethnologically  speaking,  of  much 
account.  The  Hindoos  of  Calcutta  have  the  same  features  as 
those  of  Delhi ;  but  the  former  are  blacky  the  latter  brown, 
or,  if  high-caste  men,  almost  white.  Exposure  to  sun  in  a 
damp,  hot  climate  seems  to  blacken  every  race  that  it  does 
not  destroy.  The  races  that  it  will  finally  destroy,  tropical 
heat  first  whitens.  The  English  planters  of  Mississippi  and 
Florida  are  extremely  dark,  yet  there  is  not  a  .suspicion  of 
black  blood  in  their  veins :  it  is  the  white  blood  of  the  slaves 
to  which  the  Abolitionists  refer  in  their  philippics.  The 
Jews  at  Bombay  and  Aden  are  of  a  deep  brown ;  in  Morocco 
they  are  swarthy ; .in  England, nearly  white. 

Religious  rites  and  social  customs  outlast  both  physical 
type  and  language  ;  but  even  were  it  otherwise,  there  is  great 
resemblance  even  in  build  and  feature  between  the  Pol}Tie- 
sians  and  many  of  the  "  Red  Indian  "  tribes.  The  aboriginal 
people  of  New  York  State  are  described  by  the  early  navi- 
gators not  as  tall,  gi'ave,  hooked-nose  men,  but  as  copper-col- 
ored, plea.9an1>looking,  and  with  quick,  shrewd  eyes ;  and  the 
Mexican  Indian  bears  more  likeness  to  the  JSaudwich  Islander 
than  to  the  Delaware  or  Cherokee. 

In  reaching  South  America,  there  were  no  distances  to  be 
overcome  such  as  to  present  in sxinnoun table  difficulties  to  the 
Malays.  Their  canoes  have  frequently,  within  the  years  that 
we  have  had  our  missionary  stations  in  the  islands,  made  in- 
volimtary  voyages  of  sm  or  seven  hundred  miles.  A  Western 
editor  has  said  of  Columbus  that  he  deserves  no  praise  for 
discovering  America,  as  it  is  ao  large  that  he  could  not  well 
have  missed  it ;  but  Easter  Island  is  so  small  that  the  chances 
must  have  been  thousands  to  one  against  its  being  reached 
by  canoes  sailing  even  from  the  nearest  land  ;  yet  it  is  an  as- 
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certained  fact  that  Easter  Island  was  peopled  by  the  Polyne- 
sians. Wbatever  drove  canoes  to  Easter  Island  would  have 
driven  them  from  the  island  to  Chili  and  Peru.  The  Poly- 
nesian Malays  would  sometimes  be  taken  out  to  sea  by  sud- 
den storms,  by  war,  by  himger,  by  love  of  change.  In  war- 
time, whole  tribes  have,  within  historic  days,  been  dapped 
into  their  boats,  and  sent  to  sea  by  a  merciful  conqueror  who 
had  dined  :  this  occurs,  however,  only  when  the  market  is  al- 
ready surfeited  with  human  joints. 

In  sailing  from  America  to  New  Zealand,  we  met  strong 
westerly  winds  before  we  had  gone  half-way  across  the  seas, 
and,  south  of  tlie  trade-wind  region,  tliese  blow  constantly  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  American  coast,  where  they  are 
lost  upon  the  edge  of  the  Chilian  current.  A  canoe  blown 
off  from  the  Southern  islands,  and  running  steadily  before  the 
wind,  would  be  cast  on  the  Peruvian  coast  near  Quito. 

When  Columbus  landed  in  the  Atlantic  islands  he  was, 
perhaps,  not  mistaken  in  his  belief  that  it  was  "  The  Indies  " 
that  he  had  fomid — an  India  peopled  by  the  Malay  race,  till 
lately  the  most  widely-scattered  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  but  one  which  the  English  seem  destined  to  supplant. 

The  Maories,  without  doubt,  were  originally  Malays,  emi- 
grants from  the  winterless  climate  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Polynesian  Archipelago  ;  and,  although  the  northemmoat  por- 
tions of  New  Zealand  suited  them  not  Ul,  the  cold  winters  of 
the  Sonth  Island  prevented  the  spread  of  the  bands  they 
planted  there.  At  all  times  it  has  been  remarked  by  ethnolo- 
gists and  acclimatizera  that  it  is  easier  by  far  to  carry  men 
and  beasts  from  the  poles  toward  the  tropics  than  from  the 
tropics  to  the  colder  rx»gions.  The  Malays,  in  coming  to 
New  Zealand,  unknowingly  broke  one  of  Nature's  laws,  and 
their  descendants  are  paying  the  penalty  iu  extinction. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PABEWANUl     PAH. 

"Here  is  P6taton^. 
This  is  the  lOih  of  December ; 
The  sun  shinee,  and  the  birds  sing  ; 
Clear  ia  the  water  in  rivers  and  streams ; 
Bright  iH  the  skjr,  and  the  sun  ia  high  in  the  air. 
This  18  the  10th  of  Deeember  ; 
Bat  where  is  the  money  ? 

Three  years  has  (his  matter  in  many  debates  been  discasaed. 
And  here  at  last  is  Fetatont^; 
But  where  is  the  money  ?" 

A  BAND  of  Maori  women,  slowly  chanting  in  a  liigt,  strain- 
ed key,  stood  at  the  gate  of  a  pah,  and  met  with  this  song  a 
few  Englishmen  who  were  driving  rapidly  on  to  their  land. 

Our  track  lay  through  a  swamp  of  the  New  Zealand  flax. 
Hugh  Hword-Iike  leaves  and  giaitt  flower-Rtalks  all  but  hid 
from  view  the  Maori  stockades.  To  the  left  was  a  village  of 
low  wahr^^s,  fenced  round  with  a  double  row  of  lofty  posts, 
carved  with  rude  images  of  gods  and  men,  and  having  post- 
ems  here  and  there.  On  the  right  were  groves  of  karakas, 
children  of  Tanemahnta,  the  New  Zealand  sacred  trees — un- 
der their  shade,  on  a  hiil,  a  camp  and  another  and  larger  pah. 
In  startling  contrast  to  the  dense  masses  of  the  oily  leaves, 
there  stretched  a  great  extent  of  light-green  sward,  where 
there  were  other  camps,  and  a  tail  flag-staif,  from  which  float- 
ed the  white  flag  and  the  union-jack,  emblems  of  British  sov- 
ereignty and  peace, 

A  thousand  kilted  Maories  dotted  the  green  landscape  with 
patches  of  brilliant  tartans  and  scarlet  cloth.  Women  lounged 
about,  whiling  away  the  time  with  dance  and  song  j  and  from 
all  the  comers  of  the  glade  the  soft  cadence  of  the  Maori  cry 
of  welcome  came  floating  to  us  on  the  breeze,  sweet  as  the 
sound  of  distant  hells. 

As  we  drove  quickly  on,  we  fomid  ourselves  in  the  midst 
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of  a  thronging  crowd  of  square-built  men,  bi'owTi  in  color,  and 
for  tlio  most  part  not  much  darker  than  Spaniards,  but  with 
here  and  there  &  woolly  neE;ro  in  their  rankB.  Glancing  at 
them  as  we  were  hun-ied  past,  we  saw  that  the  men  were  ro- 
bust, well-limbed,  and  tall.  They  greeted  U8  pleasantly  with 
many  a  cheerful,  open  smile,  but  the  faces  of  the  older  people 
were  hombly  tattooed  in  spiral  curves.  The  chiefs  carried 
battle-clubs  of  jade  and  bone,  the  women  wore  strange  orna- 
ments. At  the  flag-staff  we  pulled  up,  and,  while  the  prelim- 
'inaries  of  the  counoil  were  an*ange<l,  had  time  to  discni^s  with 
Maori  and  with"Pakeha"  (white  man)  the  questions  that 
had  brought  us  thither. 

The  purchase  of  an  enormous  block  of  land— that  of  the 
Manawatu — had  long  been  an  object  wished  for  and  worked 
for  by  the  Provincial  Government  of  Wellington.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  sale  it  was  that  had  brought  the  superintendent. 
Dr.  Featherstou,  and  humbler  Pakehas  to  Parewanui  Pah.  It 
was  not  only  that  the  land  was  wanted  by  way  of  room  for 
the  "flood  of  settlors,  but  purchase  by  Government  was,  more- 
over, the  only  means  whereby  war  between  the  various  native 
claimants  of  the  land  could  be  prevented.  The  Pak^ha  and 
Maori  had  agreed  upon  a  price ;  the  question  that  remained 
for  settlement  \YiiB  how  the  money  should  be  shared.  One 
tribe  had  owned  the  land  fi'om  the  earliest  times ;  another  had 
conquered  somo  miles  of  it  j  a  third  had  had  one  of  its  chiefs 
cooked  and  eaten  upon  the  ground.  In  the  eye  of  the  Maori 
law,  the  last  of  these  titles  was  the  best :  the  blood  of  a  chief 
overrides  all  mere  historic  claims.  Tlic  two  strongest  human 
motives  concurred  to  make  war  probable, for  avarice  and  jeal- 
ousy alike  prevented  agreement  as  to  the  division  of  the  spoil. 

Each  of  the  three  tribes  claiming  had  half  a  dozen  allied 
and  related  nationa  upon  the  ground ;  every  man  was  tliere 
who  Imd  a  claim,  direct  or  indirect,  or  thought  he  had,  to  any 
portion  of  the  block.  Individual  ownership  and  tribal  owner- 
ship conflicted-  The  Ngatiapa  w^ere  well-armed ;  the  ^gati- 
rankawa  had  their  rifles;  the  Wanganuis  had  sent  for  theirs. 
Tlie  greatest  tact  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Featherston  was  needed 
to  prevent  a  fight  such  as  would  have  roused  New  Zealand 
from  Auckland  to  Port  Nicholson. 

On  a  signal  from  the   superintendent,  the   heralds  went 
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round  tlie  camps  and  pahs  to  call  the  tribes  to  council.  The 
summons  was  a  long-drawTt  minor-descending  scale :  a  plaint- 
ive cadence,  which  at  a  distance  blends  into  a  bell-Uke  chord. 
The  words  mean,  "Come  hither!  Come  hither!  Come! 
come  I  Maories !  Come  1"  and  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren soon  came  thronging  in  from  every  aide,  the  chiefs  bear- 
ing sceptres  and  spears  of  ceremony,  and  their  women  wear- 
ing round  their  neeka  the  symbol  of  nobility,  the  Heitiki,  or 
greenstone  god.  These  images,  we  are  told,  have  pedigrees, 
and  names  like  those  of  men. 

We,  with  the  resident  magistrate  of  Wanganni,  seated  our- 
selves beneath  the  flag-staff,  A  chief,  meeting  the  people  as 
they  came  up,  stayed  them  with  the  gesture  that  Homer  as- 
cribes to  Hector,  and  bade  them  sit  in  a  huge  circle  round  the 
spar. 

No  sooner  were  we  seated  on  our  mat  than  there  ran  slow- 
ly into  the  centre  of  the  ring  a  plumed  and  kilted  chief,  with 
sparkling  eyes,  the  perfection  of  a  savage.  Halting  sudden- 
ly, he  raised  himself  upon  his  toes,  frowned,  and  stood  bran- 
dishing his  short,  feathered  spear.  It  was  Hunia  to  Hak6k^, 
the  yoimg  chief  of  the  Ngatiapa, 

Throwing  off  his  plaid,  he  commenced  to  speak,  springing 
hither  and  thither  with  leopard-like  freedom  of  gait,  and  some- 
times leaping  high  into  the  air  to  emphasize  a  word.  Fierce 
as  were  the  gestures,  his  speech  was  conciliatory,  and  the 
Maori  flowed  from  his  lips — a  soft  Tuscan  tongue.  As,  with 
a  movement  full  of  vigorous  grace,  he  sprang  back  to  the 
ranks  to  take  his  seat,  there  ran  round  the  ring  a  hum  and 
buzz  of  popular  a]>plause, 

"  Governor  "  Hunia  was  f olloweii  by  a  young  Wanganui 
chief  who  wore  hunting-breeches  and  high  boots,  and  a  long 
black  mantle  over  his  European  clothes.  There  was  some- 
thing odd  in  the  shape  of  the  cloak ;  and  when  we  came  to 
look  closely  at  it,  we  found  that  it  was  the  skirt  of  the  riding- 
habit  of  his  half-caste  wife.  The  great  chiefs  paid  so  bttle 
heed  to  this  flippant  fellow,  as  to  stand  up  and  haranguo  their 
tribes  in  the  middle  of  his  speech,  which  came  thus  to  an  un- 
timely end, 

A  funny  old  gray-beard,  Waitdrfi  Maru  Maru,  next  rose, 
and,  smothering  down  the  jocularity  of  his  face,  turned  to- 
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ward  as  for  a  moineut  the  typical  head  of  Peter,  as  yon  see  it 
on  the  windows  of  every  modem  church — for  a  moment  only, 
for,  as  he  raised  Ida  hand  to  wave  his  trihal  sceptre,  his  apos- 
toUc  drapery  began  to  slip  from  oif  his  shoulderSj  and  he  had 
to  clutch  at  it  with  the  energy  of  a  topman  taking  in  a  reef 
in  a  whole  gale.  His  speech  was  full  of  Nestorian  pi-overbs 
and  wise  saws,  but  he  wandered  off  into  a  histoiy  of  the 
Wanganui  lands,  by  which  he  soon  became  as  wearied  as  we 
ourselves  were  ;  for  he  stopped  short,  and  with  a  twinkle  of 
the  eye,  said,  "  Ah  !  Waiti5r6  is  no  longer  young  :  he  is  climb- 
ing the  snow-clad  ]noiiiitaiu  Ruahine ;  he  is  becoming  an  old 
man  ;"  and  dowTi  lie  sat. 

Ivarauama,  a  smjdl  Ngatiraidcawa  chief  with  a  wliite  mus- 
tache, who  looked  like  an  old  French  concierge,  followed 
Mai'u  Maru,  and,  with  much  use  of  his  sceptre,  related  a 
dream  foretelling  the  happy  issue  of  the  negotiations ;  for  the 
little  man  was  one  of  those  "dreamers  of  dreams"  against 
whom  Moses  warned  the  Israelites, 

Karanaraa's  was  not  the  only  trance  and  vision  of  which 
we  heard  in  the  course  of  these  debates.  The  Maories  be- 
lieve that  in  their  dreams  the  seers  hear  great  bands  of  spirits 
singing  chants :  these,  wlien  they  wake,  the  prophets  reveal  to 
all  the  people ;  but  it  is  remarked  that  the  vision  is  generally 
to  the  advantage  of  the  seer's  tribe. 

Karanama's  speech  was  answered  by  the  head  chief  of  the 
Raiigitane  Maories,  To  Pecti  Te  Awe  Awe,  who,  throwing  off 
his  upper  clothing  as  he  warmed  to  his  subject,  and  sti'utting 
pompously  round  and  round  the  ring,  challenged  Karanama 
to  immediate  battle,  or  his  tribe  to  general  encounter;  but  he 
cooled  down  as  he  went  on,  and  in  his  last  sentence  showed 
us  that  Maori  oratory,  however  ornate  usually,  can  be  made 
extremely  terse.  "  It  is  hot,"  he  said  —  "  it  is  hot,  and  the 
very  birds  are  loth  to  sing.  We  have  talked  for  a  week,  and 
are  therefore  dry.  Let  us  take  our  share — £10,000,  or  what- 
ever we  can  get,  and  then  we  shall  be  dry  no  more." 

The  Maori  custom  of  walking  about,  dancing,  leaping,  un- 
dressing, rmming,  and  bi-andishing  spears  during  the  debvery 
of  a  speech,  is  convenient  for  all  parties  :  to  the  speaker,  be- 
cause it  gives  him  time  to  think  of  what  ho  shall  say  next ;  to 
the  listener,  because  it  allows  him  to  weigh  the  speaker's 
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words  ;  to  the  European  hearer,  because  it  permits  the  inter- 
preter to  keep  pace  with  the  orator  without  an  effort.  On 
this  occasion,  the  resident  magistrate  of  Wanganui,  Mr.  Dul- 
ler, a  Maori  scholar  of  eminence,  and  the  attached  friend  of 
some  of  the  cluefs,  interpreted  for  Dr.  Fcatiierston ;  and  we 
were  allowed  to  lean  over  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  hear  every 
word  that  passed.  That  the  able  Superintendent  of  Welling- 
ton— the  ^eat  protector  of  the  MaorieSj  the  man  to  whom 
they  look  as  to  Queen  Vietoi^a's  second  in  command,  should 
be  wholly  dependent  upon  interpreters,  however  skilledj  seems 
almost  too  singular  to  be  believed  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  Dr. 
Featherston  may  find  in  pretended  want  of  knowledge  much 
advantage  to  the  Government.  He  is  able  to  collect  his 
thoughts  before  he  replies  to  a  difBcult  question ;  he  can  allow 
an  epithet  to  escape  his  notice  ui  the  filter  of  translation ;  he 
can  listen  and  speak  with  greater  dignity. 

Tho  day  was  wearing  on  before  Te  Peeti's  speech  was 
done,  and,  as  the  Maories  say,  our  waistbands  began  to  slip 
down  low;  so  all  now  went  to  lunch,  both  Maori  and  Pakeha, 
they  sitting  in  circles,  each  with  his  bowl,  or  Hax-blade  dish, 
and  wooden  spoon,  w^e  having  a  table  and  a  chair  or  two  in 
the  Mission-house ;  but  we  were  so  tempted  by  Hori  Kiugi's 
white-bait  that  we  begged  some  of  him  as  we  passed.  The 
Maories  boil  the  little  lish  in  milk,  and  flavor  them  with  leeks. 
Great  fish,  meat,  vegetables,  almost  all  they  eat,  in  s!iort,  save 
white-bait,  is  "  steamed  "  in  the  under-ground  native  oven. 
A  hole  is  dug,  and  filled  with  wood,  and  stones  are  j)iled  upon 
the  wood,  a  small  opening  being  left  for  draught.  While  tha 
wood  is  burning,  the  stones  become  red-hot,  and  fall  through 
into  the  hole.  They  are  then  covered  with  damj>  fern,  or  else 
with  wet  mats  of  flax  plaited  at  the  moment ;  the  meat  is  put 
in,  and  covered  with  more  mats  ;  the  whole  is  sprinkled  with 
water,  and  then  earth  is  heaped  on  till  the  vapor  ceases  to  es- 
cape. The  joint  takes  about  an  hour,  and  is  delicious.  Fish 
is  WTapped  in  a  kind  of  dock-leaf,  and  so  steamed. 

While  the  men's  eating  was  tlius  going  on,  many  of  the 
women  stood  idly  round,  and  we  were  enabled  to  judge  of 
Maori  beauty.  A  profusion  of  long,  crisp  curls,  a  short  black 
pipe  thrust  between  stained  lips,  a  pair  of  black  eyes  gleam- 
ing from  a  tattooed  face,  denote  the  Maori  belle,  who  wears 
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for  her  only  robe  a  long  bed-gotm  of  dirty  calico,  hnt  whoso 
ears  and  neck  are  tricked  out  with  greenstone  ornamentSj  the 
Bigna  of  birth  and  wealth.  Here  and  there  you  find  a  girl 
with  long,  amooth  tresses,  and  almond-shaped  black  eyes: 
these  charms  often  go  along  with  prominent,  thin  features, 
and  suggest  at  once  the  Jewess  and  the  gipsy  girl.  The 
women  smoke  continually,  the  men  not  much. 

"When  at  four  oVloek  we  returned  to  the  flag-ata-ff,  we 
found  that  the  temperature,  wfiich  during  the  morning  had 
been  too  hot,  had  become  that  of  a  fine  English  June — the  air 
light,  the  ti-ees  and  grass  lit  by  a  gleaming  yclbw  sunshine 
that  reminded  me  of  the  Californian  haze. 

During  luncheon  we  had  heard  that  Dr.  Featherston'a 
proposals  as  to  the  division  of  the  purchase-money  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Ngatiapa,  but  not  by  llunja  himself,  whose 
vanity  would  brook  no  scheme  not  of  his  own  conception. 
We  were  no  sooner  Veturned  to  the  ring  than  he  burst.in  uj>on 
us  with  a  defiant  speech.  "  Unjust,"  he  declared,  "  as  was 
the  proposition  of  great  *Petaton6'  (Featherston),  he  would 
have  accepted  it  for  the  sake  of  peace  had  ho  been  allowed  to 
divide  the  tribal  share ;  but  as  the  Wanganuis  insisted  on 
having  a  third  of  his  £15,000,  and  as  Petatone  seemed  to 

I  support  them  in  their  claim,  he  should  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  sale."  "  The  Wanganuis  claim  as  our  relatives," 
he  said  ;  "  verily,  the  pumpkin-shoots  spi-ead  far." 

Karanaraa,  the  seer,  stood  tip  to  answer  Ilunia,  and  began 
his  speech  in  a  tone  of  ridicule.  "  Ilunia  is  like  the  ti-tree : 
if  you  cut  him  down,  he  sprouts  again."  Ilunia  sat  quietly 
through  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  vdi,  till  at  last  some  epi- 

'  thet  provoked  him  to  intemipt  the  speaker.  "  What  a  fine 
fcUow  you  are,  Karanama ;  you'll  tell  us  soon  that  you've 
two  pair  of  legs  !"     "  Sit  down  !"  shrieked  Karanama,  and  a 

I  "word- war  ensued,  but  the  abuse  was  too  full  of  native  raciness 
and  vigor  to  bo  fit  for  English  ears.  The  chiefs  kept  danc- 
ing round  the  ring,  threatening  each  other  with  their  spears. 
"  Why  do  not  you  hurl  at  mo,  Karanama  ?"  said  Hunia  ;  "  it 
is  easier  to  parry  spears  than  lies."  At  last  Hunia  sat  down. 
Karanama,  feinting  and  making  at  him  with  his  spear,  re- 
proached Hunia  with  a  serious  flaw  in  his  pedigree^a  blot 
which  is  said  to  account  for  Hunia's  hatred  to  the  Ngatirau- 
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iwft,  to  whom  his  TDOther  was  for  years  a  slnro.  ITnnia, 
without  rising  from  the  ground,  ehriekod  "  liar  !"  Karruiuiua 
again  spoko  the  obnoxious  word.  Springing  from  the  ground, 
Hunia  suatched  his  spear  from  where  it  stood,  and  ran  at  hig 
enemy  as  though  to  strike  hira.  Karanama  stood  stock-still. 
Coming  up  to  him  at  a  charge,  Iluuia  suddenly  stojiped, 
raised  himself  on  tiptoe,  shaking  his  spear,  and  flung  out 
somB  contemptuous  epithet  j  then  turned,  and  stalked  slowly, 
with  a  springing  gait,  back  to  his  own  corner  of  the  ring. 
There  he  stood,  haranguing  his  people  in  a  bitter  imder-tone. 
Karanama  did  the  like  with  his.  The  interpreters  could  not 
keep  pace  with  what  was  said.  We  understood  that  the 
chiefs  were  ealliug  each  upon  his  tribe  to  support  him,  if 
need  were,  in  war.  After  a  few  minutes  of  tliis  pause,  they 
!  wheeled  round,  as  though  by  a  common  impulse,  and  again 
'  "began  to  pour  out  torrents  of  abuse.  The  applause  became 
frequent,  hums  qiiickened  into  shouts,  cheer  followed  cheer, 
till  at  last  the  ring  was  alive  with  men  and  women  s|u-ui-ging 
from  the  ground,  and  crying  out  on  the  opposing  leader  for  a 
i  dastard. 

We  had  previously  been  told  to  have  no  fear  that  resort 
would  be  had  to  blows.  The  Maories  never  figlit  upon  a  sud- 
^den  quan*el :  war  is  with  them  a  solemn  act,  entered  upon 
only  after  much  deliberation.  Those  of  us  who  were  stran- 
gers to  New  Zealand  were  nevertheless  not  without  our 
doubts,  while  for  half  an  hour  we  lay  upon  the  grass  watching 
the  armed  champions  running  round  the  ring,  challenging 
each  other  to  mortal  combat  on  the  spot. 

Tlie  chieftains  at  last  became  exhausted,  and  the  IVOssion- 
bell  beginning  to  toU  for  evening  chapel,  Hunia  broke  off  in 
the  middle  of  his  abuse,  *'  Ah !  I  hear  the  bell  I"  and,  turning, 
stalked  out  of  the  ring  toward  his  pah,  leaving  it  to  be  infer- 
red, by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  that  he  was  going  to 
attend  the  service.  The  meeting  broke  up  in  confusion,  and 
le  Uj^per  Wanganui  tribes  at  once  began  tlieir  march  to- 
ward the  mountains,  leaving  beliind  them  only  a  delegation 

their  chiefs. 

As  we  drove  down  to  the  coast,  we  talked  over  the  closo 
resemblance  of  the  Maori  runanga  to  the  Homeric  cnnncil ;  it 
had  struck  us  all.     Here,  as  in  tlie  Greek  camp,  we  hail  the 
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ring  of  people,  into  which  advanced  the  Ifince-beariiig  or  scep- 
tre-wearitig  chiefs,  they  alone  speaking,  aud  the  people  back- 
ing them  only  by  a  hum ;  "  The  block  of  irood  dictates  not 
to  tjie  carver,  neither  the  people  to  their  chiefs,"  is  a  Maori 
proverb.  The  boasting  of  ancestry,  and  bragging  of  deeds 
and  military  ex]>loits,  to  which  modern  wind-bags  would  only 
casually  allude,  was  also  thoroughly  Homeric.  In  Hunia  we 
had  our  Achilles;  the  retreat  of  Iluxiia  to  bis  wahri5  was  that 
of  Achilles  to  bis  tent ;  the  cause  of  quarrel  alone  was  differ- 
ent, though  in  both  cases  it  arose  out  of  the  division  of  spoil 
■• — in  the  one  case  the  result  of  lucky  wars,  in  the  other  of  the 
Pakeha's  weakness.  The  Argive  and  Maori  leaders  arc  oue  in 
fire,  figure,  poit,  and  raien  ;  alike,  too,  even  in  their  sulkiness. 
In  Waitere  and  Aperahama  Tipai  we  had  two  Nestors;  our 
Thersites  was  Porea,  the  jester,  a  half-mad  buffoon,  continu- 
ally niimickuig  the  chiefs  or  interrupting  them,  and  being  by 
tliem  or  their  messengers  as  often  kicked  and  cuffed.  In  the 
frequency  of  repetition,  the  use  of  proverbs  ana  of  simile,  the 
Maories  resemble  not  Homer's  Greeks  so  much  aa  Homer's 
self ;  but  the  calling  together  of  the  people  by  the  heralds,  the 
secret  conclave  of  the  chiefs,  the  teast,  the  conduct  of  the  as- 
sembly— all  were  the  exact  repetition  of  the  events  recorded 
in  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  "Iliad"  as  hax-ing  hap- 
pened on  the  Trojan  plains.  The  single  point  of  difference 
w^as  not  in  favor  of  tlic  (irreeka ;  the  Maori  women  took  their 
place  in  council  with  the  men. 

As  we  di'ovo  home,  a  stoi-m  came  on,  and  hung  about  the 
coast  so  long  that  it  was  not  till  near  eleven  at  night  that  we 
were  able  to  take  our  swim  in  the  heated  waterS  of  the  Mana- 
•watu  River,  aud  frighten  off  every  duck  and  heron  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

In  the  morning  we  rose  to  alarming  news.  Upon, the  pre- 
text of  the  presence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hau-hau 
chief  Wi  Hap!  with  a  w^ar-party  of  200  men,  the>  unarmed 
Parcwanui  natives  had  sent  to  Wanganui  for  their  guas,  and 
it  was  only  by  a  conciliatory  speech  at  the  midnight  rmiauga 
that  Mr.  Bullcr  had  succeeded  in  preventing  a  complete  break- 
jup  of  all  the  camj)s,  if  not  an  intertribal  war.  Tlicrc  seemed 
to  be  white  men  behind  the  scenes  who  were  not  friendly  to 
the  sale,  aud  the  debate  had  lasted  from  dark  tiU  dawn. 
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While  we  were  at  breakfast,  a  Ngatiapa  ofHccr  of  the  na- 
tive coiitingiL'ut  brought  down  a  letter  to  Dr.  Fcatlierston  from 
Ilunia  and  Hori  Kingi,  the  ti'ibai  chiefs,  calling  ua  to  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  tribes  convened  for  noon,  to  be  held  in 
the  Ngatiapa  Pah,  The  letter  was  addressed,  "  Kia  te  P^ta- 
tone  te  lIuperinteo6  " — "  To  the  Featherston^  the  Superintend- 
ent " — the  alterations  in  the  chief  words  being  made  to  bring 
them  within  the  grasp  of  Maori  tongues,  whicli  can  not  sound 
v's,  ^A's,  nor  sibUants  of  any  kind.  The  nb.sence  of  harsh 
soirnds,  and  the  rule  which  makes  every  word  end  with  a 
vowel,  give  a  peculiar  softness  and  charm  to  the  Maori  lan- 
guage. Sugar  becomes  huka;  scissors,  hi kiri ;  gheep,  hipi; 
and  so  with  all  English  words  adopted  into  Maori.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  Old  Testament  is  often 
singular :  Genesis  becomes  Keuehi ;  Exodus  is  altered  into 
Ekoruhe ;  Leviticus  is  hardly  recognizable  in  Rewitikuha ; 
Tiuteronomi  reads  strangely  for  Deuteronomy,  and  Hohna  for 
Joshua;  Jacob,  Isaac,  Moses,  become  Hakopa,  Ihaka,  and 
Mohi ;  Egypt  is  softened  into  Ihipa,  Jordan  into  Horamo. 
The  list  of  the  nations  of  Canaan  seems  to  have  been  a  stum- 
bling-block in  the  missionaries'  way.  The  success  obtained 
with  Girgashites  has  not  been  great;  it  stands  Kirekahi; 
Gaash  is  transmuted  into  Kaaha,  and  Eleazar  into  Erear 
tara. 

When  we  drove  on  to  the  ground,  all  was  at  a  dead-lock — 
the  flag-staff  bare,  the  chiefs  sleeping  in  their  wahr6s,  and  tho 
common  folk  whiling  away  the  hours  with  haka  songs.  Dr. 
Featherston  retired  from  the  ground,  declaring  that  till  the 
queen's  flag  was  hoisted  he  would  attend  no  debate,  but  he 
])ermitted  ua  to  wander  in  among  the  Maories. 

We  were  introduced  to  Tamiana  t6  Haiiparaha,  chief  of 
the  Ngatitoa  branch  of  the  Ngatii'aukawa,  and  son  of  the 
great  cannibal  chief  of  the  same  name  who  murdered  Captain 
Wakefield.  Old  Rauparaha  it  was  who  hired  an  English 
ship  to  carry  him  and  Ms  nation  to  the  South  Island,  where 
they  ate  several  tribes,  boiling  the  chiefs,  by  the  captain's  con- 
sent,- in  the  ship's  coppers,  and  salting  down  for  future  use  the 
common  people.  When  tho  captain,  on  return  to  port,  claim- 
ed his  price,  Rauparalia  told  him  to  go  about  his  business,  or 
he  should  bo  salted  too.     The  captain  took  the  hint,  but  he 
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did  not  escape  for  long,  as  he  was  finally  eaten  by  ttie  Sand- 
wich  Islanders  in  Hawaii. 

In  answei'  to  onr  roqncst  for  a  dance-song,  Tamiana  and 
Horomona  Tor6mi  replied  throngh  an  interpreter  that  "  the 
hands  of  the  singers  should  beat  time  as  fast  as  the  pmiona 
of  the  wild  duek ;"  and  ui  a  minutfl  we  were  in  the  middle  of 
an  animated  crowd  of  boys  and  women  collected  by  Porea, 
the  buffoon. 

As  soon  aa  the  singers  had  squatted  upon  the  grass,  the 
jester  began  to  run  slowly  up  and  down  between  their  ranks 
as  they  sat  swinging  backward  and  forward  in  regular  time, 
groaning  in  cborus,  and  looking  upward  wilh  distorted  faces. 

In  a  second  dance,  a  girl  standing  out  upon  the  grass 
cbanted  the  air — a  kind -of  capstan-song — and  then  the  "dan- 
cers," who  were  seated  in  one  long  row,  joined  in  chorus, 
breathing  violently  in  pm'fect  time,  half  forming  words,  but 
not  notes,  swinging  from  side  to  side  like  the  howling  dervish- 
es, and  using  frightful  gestures.  This  strange  whisper-roar- 
ing went  on  increasing  in  rapidity  and  fierceness,  till  at  last 
the  singers  worked  themselves  into  a  frenzy,  in  which  they 
roUed  their  eyes,  stiffened  the  arms  and  lege,  clutched  and 
clawed  with,  the  fiingers,  and  snorted  like  maddened  horses. 
Stripping  off  their  clothes,  they  looked  more  like  the  Maories 
of  thirty  years  ago  than  those  who  see  them  only  at  the  mis- 
sion-stations would  believe.  Other  song-dances,  in  which,  the 
singers  stood  striking  their  heels  at  measured  intervals  upon 
the  eartli,  were  taken  up  with  equal  vigor  by  the  l^oys  and 
women,  the  grown  men  in  their  dignity  keeping  themselves 
aloof,  although  in  his  heart  every  Maori  loves  mimetic  dance 
and  song.  We  remarked  that  in  the  "kaka"  the  old  women 
seemed  more  in  earnest  than  the  young,  who  were  always 
bursting  into  laughter,  and  forgetting  words  and  time. 

The  savage  love  for  semitones  makes  Maori  music  some- 
what wearisome  to  the  English  ear;  so  after  a  time  we  began 
to  walk  through  the  pahs  and  sketch  the  Maories,  to  their 
great  delight.  I  was  drawing  the  grand  old  head  of  a  ven- 
erable dame — Oriuhia  t^  Aka — when  she  asked  to  see  what  I 
was  about.  As  soon  as  I  show«l  her  the  sketch  she  began  to 
call  me  names,  and  from  her  gestures  I  saw  that  the  insult 
was  in  the  omission  of  the  tattooing  on  her  chin.     When  I 
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inserted  the  stripes  aud  ciu'ves,  her  delight  was  such  that  I 
greatly  feared  she  would  have  embraced  me. 

Strolling  into  the  karaka  grovetij  we  came  upoti  a  Maori 
wooden  tomb,  of  which  the  front  was  carved  with  figures 
three  feet  high,  grotesque  and  obscene.  Gigantic  eyes,  hands 
bearing  clubs,  limbs  without  bodies,  and  bodies  without  limbs, 
were  figured  hei'e  aud  there  amoug  more  perfect  carvings, 
and  the  whole  was  of  a  cliaractcr  which  the  Maories  of  to-day 
disown  as  they  do  cannibaliara,  wishing  to  have  these  horrid 
things  forgotten.  The  sudden  rise  of  the  Hau-hau  fanaticism 
within  the  last  few  years  Jias  shown,  us  that  the  hiyer  of  civil- 
ization by  which  the  old  Maori  habits  are  overlaid  is  fbin  in- 
deed. 

The  flags  remained  down  all  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
returned  to  the  coast  to  shoot  duck  and  pukeko,  a  sort  oE 
moor-ben.  It  was  not  easy  work,  for  the  birds  fell  in  the  flax- 
swamp,  and  the  giant  sword-like  leaves  of  the  Phor7nlum 
tenax  cut  our  hands  as  we  pushed  our  way  througa  its  dense 
clumps  and  bushes,  while  some  of  the  party  suffered  badly 
from  the  sun  :  Maui,  the  Maories  say,  must  have  chauied  him 
up  too  near  the  earth.  After  dark,  we  could  see  tlie  glare  of 
the  fires  in  the  karaka  groves,  where  the  Maories  were  in  coun- 
cil, and  a  Government  surveyor  came  in  to  report  that  he  had 
met  the  dissentient  Wanganuis  riding  fast  toward  the  hills. 

In  the  morning  we  were  allowed  to  stay  upon  the  coast  till 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  w^hen  a  messenger  came  down  from  Mr. 
Buller  to  call  us  to  the  pah :  the  council  of  the  chiefs  had 
again  sat  all  night — for  the  Maories  act  upon  their  proverb 
that  the  eyes  of  great  chiefs  should  know  no  rest — and  Huuia 
had  carried  every  thing  before  him  in  the  debate. 

As  soon  as  the  ring  was  formed,  Huuia  apologized  for  the 
pulling  down  of  the  queen's  flag ;  it  had  been  done,  he  said, 
as  a  sign  that  the  sale  was  broken  off,  not  as  an  act  of  disre- 
spect. Having,  in  short,  had  things  entirely  bis  own  way,  he 
was  disposed  to  be  extremely  friendly  both  to  whites  and 
Maories.  The  sale,  he  said,  must  be  brought  about,  or  the 
"  world  would  be  on  fire  with  an  intertribal  war.  What  is 
the  good  of  the  mountain-laud  ?  There  is  nothing  to  eat  but 
stones ;  granite  is  a  hard,  but  not  a  strengthening  food,  and 
women  and  land  are  the  ruin  of  men." 
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After  congratulatory  Biieochos  from  other  chiefs,  some  of 
tho  older  men  treated  ns  to  histories  of  the  deeds  that  hud 
been  wrought  upon  the  block  of  land.  Some  of  their  speeches 
— notably  those  of  Apendiamti  and  Ihakara— were  largely 
built  up  of  legendary  poems,  but  the  orators  quoted  the  poetry 
as  such  only  when  in  doubt  how  far  the  sentiments  were  those 
of  the  assembled  people :  when  they  were  backed  by  the  ham. 
which  denotes  applause,  they  at  once  commenced  with  singu- 
lar art  to  weave  the  poetiy  into  that  which  was  their  own. 

As  soon,  as  the  speeches  were  over,  Ilunia  and  Ihakara 
marched  up  to  the  flag-staff,  carrying  between  them  the  deed 
of  sale.  Putting  it  down  before  Dr.  Featherstoiij  they  shook 
hands  with  each  other  and  witli  him,  and  swore  that  for  the 
future  there  shoidd  be  eternal  friendship  between  their  tribes. 
The  deed  was  then  signed  by  many  hundred  men  and  women, 
and  Dr.  Featherston.  started  with  Captain  te  K^-pa,  of  the  na- 
tive contingent,  to  fetch  the  £25,000  from  Wanganui  town, 
the  Maories  firing  their  rifles  into  tire  air  as  a  salute. 

The  superintendent  was  no  sooner  gone  than  a  kind  of 
solemn  grief  seemed  to  come  over  the  assembled  people.  Aft- 
er all,  they  were  selling  the  graves  tof  their  ancet=;tors,  they  ar- 
gued. The  wife  of  Hamuera,  seizing  her  husband's  green- 
stone club,  ran  ont  from  the  ranks  of  the  women,  and  began 
to  intone  an  impromptu  song,  which  was  echoed  by  the  wom- 
en in  a  pathetic  chorus-chant: 

*'  The  5tin  shinca,  but  we  quit  our  land ;  we  abandon  forever  its  foresta,  its 

mountains,  its  grovep,  ita  lakes,  its  shores. 
All  its  fair  fisheries,  here,  under  the  bright  sun,  forever  we  renounce. 
It  is  a  lovely  daj  [  fair  will  be  the  children  that  are  born  to-day;  bat  we 

quit  our  IuikI. 
In  some  parts  there  is  forest ;  id  others,  the  ground  is  Bkimmed  over  hy 

iho  birds  in  their  flight. 
Upon  the  trees  there  is  fruit ;  in  the  streams,  fish  ;  in  the  fields,  potatoes ; 

fern-roots  in  the  bueh  ;  but  we  quit  our  land." 

It  is  in  chonis-speecheB  of  this  kind  that  David's  psalms 
must  have  been  recited  by  the  Jews;   but  on  this  occasion 
^ there  was  a  good  deal  of  mere  acting  in  the  grief,  for  the 
'  tribes  had  never  occupied  the  land  that  they  now  sold. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Featherston  drove  into  camp,  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  cavalcade  of  Maori  cavalry,  amid  much  yelling 
and  tiring  of  pieces  skj'ward.     Hnnia,  in  receiving  him,  de- 
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ciared  tliathe  woidd  not.  have  the  money  paid  til]  the  morrow, 
:is}  the  sun  must  shine  upon  tlie  transfer  of  the  lands.  It 
would  take  his  people  all  the  night,  he  said  to  work  themselves 
up  to  the  right  pitch  for  a  war-dance ;  so  he  sent  down  a 
BtroQg  gnard  to  watch  the  money-chests,  which  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  missionary  hnt.  The  Kgatiapa  sentry  posted 
inside  the  room  waa  an  odd  cross  between  savagery  and  civil- 
ization ;  he  wore  the  cap  of  the  native  contingent,  and  noth- 
ing else  bnt  a  red  kilt.  lie  ^vas  armed  with  a  short  Wilkin- 
son rifle,  for  wliich  he  had,  however,  not  n  round  of  ammuni- 
tion, his  cartridges  being  Enfield,  and  his  piece  uidoaded. 
Barbarian  or  not,  he  seemed  to  like  raw  gin,  with  which  some 
Englishman  had  unlawfully  and  unfairly  tempted  him. 

In  the  morning  the  money  was  handed  over  in  the  rnnan- 
ga-house,  and  a  siguot-ring  presented  to  Hunia  by  Dr,  Feath- 
erston  in  pledge  of  peace,  and  memory  of  the  sale  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  heat,  we  soon  adjourned  to  the  karaka  grove,  where 
Hnnia  made  a  congi-atulatflry  and  somewhat  boastful  speech, 
offeritjg  his  frieudsliip  and  alliance  to  Dr.  Featherstou. 

The  assembly  was  soon  dismissed,  and  the  chiefs  ^vithdrew 
to  prepare  for  the  grandest  war-<lam!e  that  had  been  seen  for 
years,  wliile  a  party  went  off  to  catch  and  kill  the  oxen  that 
were  to  be  "  steamed "  whole,  just  as  our  friends'  fathers 
would  have  steamed  us. 

A  chief  was  detached  by  Hunia  to  guide  us  to  a  hill  whence 
we  commanded  the  whole  glade.  No  sooner  had  we  taken 
our  seats  than  the  Ngatiraukawa  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
fighting-men,  armed  with  spears,  and  led  by  a  dozen  women 
bearing  clubs,  marched  out  from  their  camp,  and  formed  in 
column,  their  chiefs  makiug  speeches  of  exhortation  from  the 
ranks.  After  a  pause,  we  heard  the  measured  groaning  of  a 
distant  haka,  and,  looldng  up  the  glade,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  saw  some  two-score  Wanganui  warriors  jumpmg  in  per- 
fect time,  now  to  one  side,  now  to  the  other,  grasping  their 
rifles  by  the  l>arrel,  and  raising  them  as  one  man  each  time 
they  jumped.  Presently,  bending  one  knee,  but  stiffening  the 
other  leg,  they  advanced,  stepping  together  with  a  hopping 
movement,  slapping  their  hips  and  thighs,  and  shouting  from 
the  palate  "  Hough  !  Hough  !"  with  fearful  emphasis. 

A  shout  from  the  Ngatiraukawa  hailed  the  approach  of  the 
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Ngatiapa,  who  deployed  from  tlie  woods  some  two  hundred 
strong,  all  amied  with  Enfield  rifles.  They  united  with  tho 
Wanganuis,  and  marched  slowly  down  with  their  rifles  at  the 
"  charge,"  steadily  singing  war-songs.  When  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  opposing  rank,  they  halted,  and  sent  in  their 
challenge-  The  Ngatiraufcawa  and  Ngatiapa  heralds  passed 
each  other  in  Bileuce,  and  each  delivered  his  message  to  the 
hostile  chief. 

We  could  see  that  the  aUies  were  led  by  Huuia  in  all  the 
bravery  of  hia  war  costame.  In  his  hair  he  wore  a  heron 
plume,  and  another  was  fastened  near  the  muzzle  of  his  short 
carbine :  his  limbs  were  bare,  but  about  his  shoulders  ho  had 
a  pure  white  scarf  of  satin.  Ilis  kilt  was  gauze  silkj  of  three 
colors — ^pink,  emerald,  and  cherry — arranged  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  as  much  of  the  green  as  of  the  two  other  colors.  The 
contrast,  which  upon  a  white  skin  would  have  been  glaring  in 
its  ugliness,  was  perfect  when  backed  by  the  nut-brown  of 
Hunia's  chest  and  legs.  As  he  ran  before  his  tribe,  he  was 
the  ideal  savage. 

The  instant  that  the  heralds  had  returned,  a  charge  took 
place,  the  forces  passing  thi'ough  each  other's  ranks  as  they 
do  upon  the  stage,  but  with  frightful  yells.  After  this,  they 
formed  two  deep,  in  three  companies,  and  danced  the  "  mus- 
ket-exercise war-dauce  "  in  wonderful  time,  the  women  lead- 
ing, thrusting  out  their  tongues,  and  shaking  their  long,  pend- 
ent breasts.  Among  them  was  Harau^Ta^s  wife,  standing 
drawn  up  to  her  full  height,  her  limbs  stiffened,  her  head 
thrown  back,  her  mouth  wide  open,  and  tongue  protruding, 
her  eyes  rolled  so  aa  to  show  the  white,  and  her  arms  stretch- 
ed out  in  front  of  her,  as  she  slowly  chanted.  The  illusion 
was  perfect :  she  became  for  the  time  a  mad  prophetess ;  yet 
all  the  frenzy  was  assumed  at  a  w^hira,  to  be  cast  aside  in  half 
an  hour.  The  shouts  were  of  the  same  under-breath  kind  as 
in  the  haka,  but  they  were  aided  by  the  sounds  of  horns  and 
conch-shells,  and,  from  the  number  of  men  engaged,  the  noise 
was  this  time  terrible.  After  much  fierce  singing,  the  mus- 
ket-dance was  repeated,  with  furious  leaps  and  gestures,  till  the 
men  became  utterly  exhausted,  wlicn  the  re\iow  was  closed  by 
a  general  discharge  of  rifles.  Rimning  with  nimble  feet,  the 
dancers  were  soon  back  within  their  pahs,  and  the  feast  be- 


ginning  now,  waa,  like  a  Russian,  banquet,  prolonged  till  mora- 
ine^. 

It  is  not  har<l  to  understand  the  conduct  of  LordDurham'fl 
settlers,  who  landed  here  in  1837.  The  friendly  natives  re- 
ceived the  party  with  a  war-dance,  which  had  upon  them  such 
an  effect  that  they  immediately  took  ship  for  Australia,  where 
they  remained. 

The  next  day,  when  we  called  on  Governor  Ilunia  at  his 
wahr^  to  bid  him  farewell  before  our  departure  for  the  capi- 
tal, he  made  two  speeches  to  us,  which  are  worth  recording, 
as  specimens  of  Maori  oratory.     Speaking  through  Mr,  Buller, 

{  who  bad  been  kind  enough  to  escort  us  to  the   Ngatiapa's 

wahr6,  Hunia  said; 

'  "  Hail,  guests  I     You  have  just  now  seen  the  settlement  of 

a  great  dispute — the  greatest  of  modem  time. 

[  "  This  was  a  weighty  trouble — a  grave  difficulty. 

I  "  Many  Pakehas  have  tried  to  settle  it  in  vain.     For  Petar 

1  ton4  was  it  refierved  to  end  it.    I  have  said  that  great  is  our 

I  gratitude  to  Petatone. 

;  "  If  Pctaton6  hath  need  of  me  in  the  future,  I  shall  be  there. 

I  .... 

If  he  climl>s  the  lofty  tree,  I  will  climb  it  with  him.     If  he 

I  scales  high  cliffs,  I  will  scale  them  too.     If  Petatone  needeth 

1         help,  he  fihall  have  it ;  and  where  he  leads,  there  will  I  follow. 

I"  Such  are  the  words  of  Ilunia," 
To  this  speech  one  of  us  replied,  explainiiig  our  position  as 
guests  from  Britain. 

Hunia  then  began  again  to  speak : 

*'  O  my  guests,  a  few  days  since,  when  asked  for  a  war- 
dance,  I  refused.    I  refused,  because  my  people  were  sad  at 
jf         heart 

jt  a  y^Q  were  loth  to  refuse  our  guests,  but  the  tribes  were 

I  grieved  ;  the  people  were  sorrowful  at  heart. 

"  To-day  we  arc  happy,  and  the  war-dance  has  taken  place. 
jl  "  O  my  guests,  when  ye  return  to  our  great  queen,  tell  her 

I          that  we  will  fight  for  her  again  as  we  have  fought  before. 
I  "  She  is  our  queen  aa  well  aa  your  queen — Queen  of  Maories, 

Queen  of  Pakeha. 

"  Should  wars  arise,  we  will  take  up  our  rifles,  and  march 
whithersoever  she  shall  direct. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  King  movement.    I  was  a  Kingite ; 
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but  that  did  not  prevent  me  fighting  for  the  queeu^ — I  and  my 
chiefs, 

"  My  cousin,  Wir^mu,  went  to  England,  and  saw  our  queen. 
He  returned, . . . 

"  When  you  landed  in  this  island,  he  was  already  dead- , . . 

"  He  died  fighting  for  our  queen. 

"  As  he  died,  we  will  die,  if  need  be — I  and  all  ray  chiefs. 
This  do  you  teU  our  queen. 

"  I  have  said," 

Tliis  passage,  epoken  as  Hunia  spoke  it,  was  one  of  noble 
eloquence  and  singular  rhetoric  art.  The  few  firist  w^ords 
about  Wirumu  were  -spoken  in  a  haltindifEerent  way ;  but 
there  was  a  long  pause  before  and  after  the  statement  that  he 
was  dead,  and  a  sinking  of  the  voice  when  he  rehitod  how 
Wiremu  had  died,  followed  by  a  burst  of  sudden  fire  in  the 
"  As  he  died,  we  will  die — I  and  all  my  chiefs," 

After  a  minute  or  two,  Hunia  resumed  : 

*'  This  is  another  word, 

**  We  are  all  of  us  glad  to  sco  you. 

"  When  we  wrote  to  Petaton^,  we  asked  him  that  he  would 
bring  with  him  Pakehas  from  England  and  from  Australia — 
Pakehas  from  all  pai'ts  of  the  queen's  broad  lands. 

"  Pakehas  who  should  return  to  tell  the  queen  that  the  Nga- 
tiapa  are  her  hegemcn, 

*'We  are  much  rejoiced  that  you  are  here.  May  your 
heart  rest  here  among  us;  but  if  you  go  once  more  to  your 
English  home,  tell  the  people  that  we  are  Petatone's  faithful 
subjects  and  the  queen's. 

"  I  have  said." 

After  pledging  Hunia  in  a  cup  of  wine,  we  returned  to  our 
temporary  home. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE   MAOHEES. 


Parting  with  my  companions  (who  were  going  north- 
ward), in  order  that  I  might  return  to  Wellington  and  thence 
take  ship  to  Taranaki,  I  started  at  daybreak  on  a  lovely  raoru- 
iug  to  walk  by  the  sea-shore  to  Otaki.     As  I  left  tlie  bank  of 


the  Manawatu  River  for  the  sands,  Mount  Egmont,  near  Tata- 
naki,  and  Mounts  Euapehu  and  Tongariro,  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  hung  their  great  snow-doraea  in  the  soft  bhie  of  the^ 
sky  behind  me,  and  seemed  to  have  parted  from  their  bases.  ^^ 

I  soon  passed  through  the  flax-swamp  where  we  for  days 
had  shot  the  pnkoko,  and  coming  out  upon  the  wet  sands, 
which  here  are  glittering  and  full  of  the  Taranaki  steel,  I  took 
ofE  boots  and  socks,  and  trudged  the  whole  distance  barefoot, 
regardless  of  tho  morrow.  It  was  hard  to  walk  without 
crunching  with  the  heel  shells  which  would  be  thought  rare  at 
home,  and  here  and  there  charming  little  tern  and  other  tiny 
sea-fowl  flew  at  me,  and  all  but  pecked  my  eyes  out  for  com- 
ing near  their  nesta. 

Daring  the  day  I  forded  two  large  rivers  and  small  streams 
innumerable,  and  swam  the  Ohan,  where  Dr.  Feathcrston  last 
week  lost  his  dog-cart  in  the  quicksands,  but  I  managed  to 
reach  Otaki  before  sunset,  in  time  to  revel  in  a  typical  New 
Zealand  view.  The  foregromid  was  composed  of  ancient 
sand-hill'^,  covered  with  the  native  flax,  with  the  deliciously- 
scented  Manuka  ti-tree,  brilliant  in  white  flower,  and  with 
giant  fern,  tuft-grass,  and  tussac.  Farther  inland  was  the 
bush,  evergreen,  bunch-hke  in  its  foliage,  and  so  overladen 
with  parasitic  vegetation  that  the  true  leaves  were  hidden  by 
usurpers,  or  crashe<l  to  death  in  the  folds  of  snake-hke  creep- 
ers. The  view  was  bounded  by  bushrclad  mountains,  rosy 
with  the  gunsot  tints. 

Otaki  is  Archdeacon  Hadfield's  church  settlement  of  Chris- 
tian Maories ;  but  of  late  there  have  been  signs  of  wavering 
in  the  tribes,  and  I  found  Major  Edwardes,  who  had  been  with 
us  at  Parewanui,  engaged  in  holding,  for  the  Govenmient,  a 
runanga  of  Ilan-haus,  or  anti-Christian  Maories,  in  the  Otaki 
Pah.  Some  of  these  fellows  had  lately  held  a  meeting,  and 
had  themselves  re-baptized,  but  this  time  out  of,  instead  of 
into,  the  Church.  Tliey  received  fresh  names,  and  are  said  to 
have  pobtely  invited  the  archdeacon  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

Maori  Church  of  Englandism  has  proved  a  failure.  A 
dozen  native  clergymen  are,  it  is  true,  supported  in  comfort 
by  their  countrymen,  but  the  tribes  would  support  a  hundred 
such,  if  necessary,  rather  than  give  up  the  fertile  "reserva- 
tions," such  as  that  of  Otaki,  which  their  pretended  Christiaii- 
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ity  haa  eecavecl.  There  is  much  in  the  Maori  that  is  tiger- 
like,  and  it  is  in  the  blood,  not  tfl  be  drawn  out  of  it  by  a  few 
years  of  plajnng  at  Christianity. 

The  laborB  of  the  missionaries  have  been  groat,  their  earn- 
estness find  devotion  unsurpaesed.  Up  to  the  day  of  the  out- 
break of  Hau-hauianij  their  influence  with  the  natives  was 
thought  to  be  enormous.  The  entire  Maori  race  had  been  bap- 
tized, thousands  of  natives  had  attended  the  scbools,  hundreds 
had  become  communicants  aud  catechiets.  In  a  day  the  num- 
ber of  native  Christians  was  reduced  from  thirty  tbonaand  to 
Bome  hundreds.  Right  and  left  the  tribes  flocked  to  the  busli, 
deserting  mission-stations,  villages,  herds,  and  fields.  Those 
few  M'ho  dared  not  go  were  there  in  spirit ;  all  sympathized,  if 
not  with  the  Hau-hau  movement,  at  least  with  Kingism.  The 
archdeacon  and  his  brethren  of  the  holy  calling  were  at  their 
"wits'  ends.  Not  only  did  Christianity  disappear  ;  civilisation 
itself  accompaiiicd  religion  in  her  flight,  and  habits  of  blood- 
ebed  and  barbarity,  nnknow^l  since  the  nominal  renunciation 
of  idolatry,  in  a  day  returned.  The  fall  was  terrible,  but  it 
went  to  show  that  the  apparent  success  had  been  fictitious. 
The  natives  had  built  raill.s  and  owned  ships ;  they  had  learn- 
ed husbandry  aud  cattle-breeding  j  they  had  invested  money, 
and  put  acre  to  acre,  and  house  to  house  ;  but  their  moral  could 
hardly  have  kept  pace  with  their  material,  or  even  with  their 
mental  gains. 

A  magistrate  who  knows  the  Maories  well  told  me  that 
their  Christianity  is  only  on  the  surface.  He  one  day  asked 
|Mat€ii6  i6  Wliiwhi,  a  Ngatiraukawa  chief,  **  Which  would 
you  soonest  eat,  Maten^ — pork,  beef,  or  Ngatiapa  ?"  Mat45n6 
answered,  with  a  tum-up  of  hie  eyes,  "  Ah  !  I'm  a  Christian  !" 
*' If  ever  mind  that  to  me,  you  know,"  said  the  Engliahmjm. 
"  The  flesh  of  Ngatiapa  is  sweet,"  said  Mat^ne,  vnth.  a  smack 
of  the  lips  that  was  distinctly  audible.  The  settlers  tell  you 
that  when  the  Maories  go  to  war,  they  use  up  their  Bibles  for 
gun-wadding,  and  then  come  on  the  missionaries  for  a  fresh 
I  supply. 

The  Polynesians,  when  Christianity  is  first  presented  to 
them,  embrace  it  with  excitement  and  enthusiasm ;  the  "  new 
religion"  spreads  like  wildfire  ;  the  success  of  the  teachers  is 
amazing.      A  few  years,  however,  show  a  terrible  change. 


natives  find  timt  all  white  men  are  not  missionaries  ;  that 
if  one  Bet  of  Englishinen  deplore  their  lict'iitiousuess,  there  are 
others  to'back  them  ia  it;  that  Christianity  requires  self-re- 
Btraiut.  As  Boon  as  the  first  flare  of  the  now  religion  is  over, 
ifc  conimencea  to  dechnej  and  in  some  cases  it  expires.  The 
story  of  Christianity  in  Hawaii,  in  Otaheite,  and  in  New  Zea- 
land, has  been  mnch  the  same :  among  the  Tahitians,  it  was 
crushed  by  the  relapso  of  the  converts  into  extreme  licentious- 
ness ;  among  the  Maories,  it  was  put  down  by  the  sudden  rise  of 
the  Hau-hau  fanaticism,  A  return  to  a  better  state  of  things 
has  in  each  case  followed,  but  the  missionaries  work  now  in  a 
depressed  and  saddened  way,  which  contrasts  sternly  with  the 
exultation  that  inspired  them  before  the  fresh  outbreak  of  the 
demon  which  they  believed  they  had  exorcised.  They  re- 
luctantly admit  that  the  Polynesians  are  tickle  as  well  as 
gross ;  not  only  licentious,  but  untrustworthy.  There  is,  they 
will  tell  yon,  no  coimtry  where  it  is  so  easy  to  plant  or  so^ 
hard  to  maintain  Christianity.  H 

The  Maori  religion  is  that  of  all  the  Pol}Tiesiana — a  vague 
polji/heism,  which  in  their  poems  seems  now  and  then  to  ap- 
proach to  pantheism.  The  forest  glades,  the  mount^dn  rocks, 
the  stormy  shores,  all  swarm  with  faiiy  singers,  and  with 
throngs  of  gnomes  and  elves.  The  happy,  laughing  island- 
ers have  a  heaven,  but  no  hell  in  theii'  mythology  ;  of  "  sin  " 
they  have  no  conception.  Hau-hauism  is  not  a  Polynesian 
creed,  but  a  political  and  religious  sy&tem  based  xipon  the 
earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  even  the  cannibalism 
which  was  added  was  not  of  the  Polynesian  kind.  The  In- 
dians of  Chili  ate  human  flesh  for  pleasxire  and  variety;  those 
of  Virginia  were  camiibala  only  on  state  occasions,  or  in  re- 
ligious ceremonials ;  but  the  Maories  seem  originally  to  have 
been  driven  to  man-eating  by  sheer  want  of  food.  Since 
Cook  left  pigs  upon  the  islands,  tlae  excuse  has  been  wanting, 
and  the  practice  has  consequently  ceased.  As  revived  by  the 
Hau-haus,  the  mtm-eating  was  of  a  ceremonial  nature,  and, 
like  the  whole  of  the  observances  of  the  Hau-hau  fanaticism, 
an  inroad  upon  ancient  Maori  customs. 

There  is  one  great  difference  which  severs  the  Maories 
from  the  other  Polynesians.  In  New  Zealand  caste  is  un- 
known ;  every  Maori  ia  a  gentleman  or  a  slave.    Chiefs  are 
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elected  by  the  papular  voice,  not,  imleed,  by  a  «haw  of  fiaiK 
but  by  a  sort  of  general  agreeiiicnt  of  the  tribe  ;  but  the  chief 
is  a  political,  not  a  social  superior.  In  the  windy'climate  of 
New  Zealand,  men  cun  ptish  themselves  to  the  front  too  sure- 
ly by  their  energy  and  toil,  to  remain  socially  in  an  inferior 
class.  Caste  is  impossible  where  the  climate  necessitates 
activity  and  work.  The  Maories,  too,  we  should  remember, 
are  an  immigrant  race ;  probably  uo  high-cabte  men  came 
with  them — all  started  from  equal  rank. 

Like  tlie  Tongans,  the  Maories  pay  great  revei'ence  to  their 
well-born  women;  slave -women  are  of  Tio  account.  The 
Friendly  Islanders  exclude  both  man  aud  w^oman  slave  from 
the  future  life  ;  but  the  Maori  Rangatira  not  only  admits  his 
followers  to  heaven,  but  hiu  wife  to  council.  A  Maori  chief 
is  as  obedient  to  the  warlike  biddings,  and  as  grateful  for  the 
praising  glance  or  smile  of  bis  betrothed,  as  a  plauter-eavalier 
of  Caroliua  or  a  Cretan  volunteer  j  and  even  the  ladies  of 
New  Orleans  can  not  have  gone  farther  than  the  wives  of 
Hunia  and  Ihakara  iu  spurring  on  the  men  to  w^ar.  The 
Maori  Androraaches  outdo  their  European  sisters,  for  they 
themselves  proceed  to  battle,  and  animate  their  Hectors  by 
songs  and  shouts.  Even  the  sceptre  of  tribal  rule — the  green- 
stone /ntri,  or  royal  club — is  often  intrusted  them  by  their  war- 
rior husbands,  and  used  to  lead  the  war-dance  or  the  charge. 

The  delicacy  of  treatment  shown  by  the  Maories  toward 
their  women  may  g6  far  to  account  for  the  absence  of  con- 
tempt for  the  native  race  among  the  English  population.  An 
Englishman's  respect  for  the  sex  is  terribly  shocked  when 
he  sees  a  woman  staggering  under  the  weight  of  the  wigwam 
and  the  cldldren  of  a  "  brave,"  who  stalks  behind  her  through 
the  streets  of  Au.stin,  carrying  his  rifles  and  his  pistols,  but 
not  another  ounce,  unless  in  the  shape  of  a  thong  with  which 
to  hasten  the  squaw's  steps.  What  wonder  if  the  men  who 
sit  by  smoking  while  their  wives  totter  under  basketsfal  of 
mould  on  the  boulevard  works  at  Delhi  arc  called  lazy  scoun- 
drels by  tlie  press  of  the  North-west,  or  if  the  Shosbon6s, 
who  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  themselves,  aud  hire  out  their 
wives  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  are  looked  upon  as 
worse  than  dogs  in  Nevada,  where  the  thing  is  done?  It  is 
the  New  Zealand  native's  treatment  of  his  wife  that  makes  it 


possible  for  an  honest  Englishman  to  respect  or  love  an  hon- 
est Maori. 

In  geaeralj  the  newspaper  editors  and  idle  talkers  of  the 
frontier  districts  of  a  colony  in  savage  lands  speak  with  min- 
gled ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  men  with  -whom  they  daily 
struggle ;  at  best,  they  see  in  them  no  virtuu  but  ferocious 
bravery.  The  Kansas  and  Colorado  papers  call  Indians 
"fiends,"  "devils,^*  or  dismiss  them  laughingly  in  peacefi 
times  as  "  buckB/'  whose  lives  are  worth,  perhaps,  a  buffalo's, 
but  who  are  worthy  oi  notice  only  as  potential  murderers  or 
thieves.  Such,  too,  is  the  tone  of  the  Anstralian  press  con- 
cerning the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Queensland  or  Tasmania. 
Far  otherwise  do  the  New  Zealand  papers  speak  of  the  Maori 
warriors.  They  may  sometimes  call  them  grasping,  over- 
reaching traders,  or  underrate  their  capability  of  receiving 
civilization  of  a  European  kind,  but  never  do  they  affect  to 
think  them  less  than  men,  or  to  advocate  the  employment 
toward  them  of  measures  which  would  be  repressed  as  infa- 
mous if  applied  to  brutes.  We  should,  I  think,  see  in  this 
peculiarity  of  conduct,  not  evidence  of  the  existence  in  New 
Zealand  of  a  spirit  more  catholic  and  tolerant  toward  savage 
neighbors  than  that  which  the  English  race  displays  in  Aus- 
tralia or  America,  but  rather  a  tribute  to  the  superiority  in 
virtue,  intelligence,  and  nobihty  of  miud  jjossessed  by  the 
Maori  over  the  Red  Indian  or  the  Australian  black. 

It  is  not  only  in  their  treatment  of  their  women  that  the 
Maories  show  their  chivalry.  One  of  the  most  noble  traits  of 
this  great  people  is  their  habit  of  "proclaiming "the  districts 
in  which  lies  the  cause  of  war  as  the  sole  fighting-ground, 
and  never  touching  their  enemies,  however  defenseless,  when 
fountl  elsewhere.  European  nations  might  take  a  lesson  from 
New  Z('.alan<l  Maories  in  this  and  other  points. 

The  IVIniories  are  apt  at  learning,  merry,  and,  unlike  other 
Polynesians,  trustworthy,  but  also,  unlike  them,  mercenarj\ 
At  the  time  of  the  IManawatn  sale,  old  Aperahania  used  to 
write  to  Dr.  Featherston  ahnost  every  day :  "  O  Petatone,  let 
the  price  of  the  block  be  £9,§99,9fi9  19s.  9(/.,"  the  mysteries 
of  eleven  pence  threo-farthings  being  far  beyond  his  compre- 
hension. The  Maories  have,  too,  a  royal  magnificence  in  their 
ideas  of  gifts  and  grants — witness  Te  Il^k^'s  bid  of  100,000 
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acres  of  land  for  Governor  Fitzroy'B  head,  in  answer  to  the 
offer  by  the  governor  of  a  small  price  for  hia. 

Tlie  praises  of  the  Maories  liavy  lieen  sung  by  bo  many 
writers,  and  in  so  many  keys,  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it 
distinctly  before  us  that  they  are  mere  savages,  though  brave, 

.flhrcM'd  men.  There  is  an  Eastern  civiiiaation — that  of  China 
id  llindostan — distinot  from  that  of  Europe,  and  ancient  ba- 
youd  all  count ;  in  this  the  Maories  have  no  share.  No  true 
Hiudoo,  no  Arab,  no  Chinaman  has  suffered  change  iu  one 
tittle  of  his  dress  or  manners  from  contact  with  the  Western 
races  ;  of  this  essential  couservatism  there  is  in  the  New  Zea- 
land savage  not  a  trace.  William  Thompson,  the  Maori 
*'  king-maker,"  used  to  dress  as  any  Euglishman ;  Maories  on 
board  our  ships  wear  the  nniform  of  the  able-bodied  seaman ; 
Governor  Huuia  has  ridden  as  a  gentleman-rider  in  a  steeple- 
chase, equipped  in  jockey  diess. 

Savages  though  they  be,  in  irregular  warfare  we  are  not 

.their  match.  At  the  end  of  1 865  we  had,  of  regulai'S  and  mi- 
litia, seventeen  thousand  men  under  arms  in  the  North  Island 
of  New  Zealand,  including  no  less  than  twelve  regiments  of 

•the  lino  at  their  "  war  strca^^th,"  and  yet  our  generals  were 

Idespondeut  as  to  their  chance  of  finally  defeating  the  warriors 
of  a  people  which — men,  women,  and  children — numbered  but 
thiity  thousand  souls. 

Men  have  sought  far  and  wide  for  the  reasons  which  led 
to  our  defeats  in  the  New  Zealand  wars.  We  were  defeated 
by  the  Maories,  as  the  Austriaiis  by  the  Prussians,  aud  the 
French  by  the  English  in  old  times,  because  the  \'i€tor8  were 
the  better  men.  Not  the  bi'aver  men,  wheu  both  sides  were 
braye  alike ^  not  the  stronger;  not,  perhaps,  taking  the  aver- 

,Bge  of  our  officers  and  men,  the  more  intelligent;  but  capable 
of  quicker  movement,  able  to  subsist  on  loss,  more  crafty, 
more  skilled  in  the  thous-arul  tactics  of  the  busli.  Aided  by 
their  women,  who,  when  need  was,  themselves  would  lead  the 
charge,  and  who  at  all  times  dug  their  fern-root  ami  caught 
their  lish  ;  marching  where  our  regiments  could  not  follow, 
they  had,  as  have  the  Indians  iu  America,  the  choice  of  time 
and  place  for  their  attacks  ;  aud  while  we  were  crawling  about 
our  military  roads  upon  the  coast,  incapable  of  traversing  a 
mile  of  bush,  the  Maories  moved  securely  and  secretly  from 
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one  end  to  the  other  of  tJie  island.  Arms  they  hari,  ammu- 
nition tliey  C9ukl  steal,  and  blockade  was  useless  with  enemies 
who  live  on  fern-root.  When  they  found  that  wo  burned 
their  pahs,  they  ceased  to  build  them ;  that  was  all.  When 
we  brought  up  howitzers,  they  went  where  no  howitzers  could 
follow.  It  should  not  be  hard  even  for  our  pride  to  allow 
that  such  enemies  were,  man  for  man,  in  their  own  lands  our  ^ 
betters.  ,  ^M 

All  nations  fond  of  horses,  it  has  been  said,  flourish  and 
succeed.  The  Maories  love  horses,  and  ride  well.  All  races 
that  delight  in  sea  are  equally  certain  to  prosper,  empirical 
philosophers  will  tell  us.  The  Maories  own  ships  by  the  score, 
and  serve  as  sailors  whenever  they  get  a  chance :  as  deep-sea 
fishermen,  they  have  no  equals.  Their  fondness  for  draughts 
shows  mathematical  capacity ;  in  truthf uhiess,  they  possess 
the  first  of  virtues.  They  are  shrewd,  thrifty ;  devoted  fnend%^| 
brave  men.     With  all  this,  they  die.  ^B 

"  Can  you  stay  the  surf  which  beats  on  Wanganui  shore  ?" 
say  the  Maories  of  our  progress  j  and  of  themselves, "  We  are 
gone— like  the  nioay 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE      TWO      FLIES. 

"  As  the  Pat^ha  fly  has  driven  ont  the  Maori  fly  ; 
Afl  the  Pak^a  grass  has  killcil  the  Mftori  grass ; 
As  the  Pakoba  rat  has  slain  the  Maori  rat ; 
As  the  Pakohtt  clover  has  stJin'cd  tlie  Miiori  fern, 
So  will  the  Pakeha  destroy  the  Maori." 

These  are  the  mournful  words  of  a  well-known  Maori 
song. 

That  the  English  daisy,  the  white  clover,  the  common  this- 
tle, the  camomile,  the  oat,  should  make  their  way  rapidly  in 
New  Zealand  and  put  down  the  native  plants,  is  hi  no  way 
strange.  If  the  Maori  grasses  that  have  till  lately  held  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  New  Zealand  soil,  require  for  their 
nourishment  the  substances  A,  B,  and  C,  while  the  EugUsh 
clover  needs  A,  B,  and  D,  from  the  nature  of  things,  A  and  B 
will  be  the  coarser  earths  or  salts,  existing  in  larger  quanti- 
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lies,  not  easily  losing  vigor  and  nourishing  force,  and  recmit- 
ing  their  energies  from  the  decay  of  the  very  pl^iat  that  feeds 
on  them;  but  C  and  D  will  be  the  more  etliereal,  the  more 
easily  destroyed  or  wasted  substances.  Tiie  Maori  grass, 
having  sucked  nearly  the  whole  of  C  from  the  soil,  is  in  a 
weakly  state,  when  in  comes  the  English  plant,  and,  finding 
an  abundant  store  of  untouched  D,  thrives  accordingly,  and 
crushes  down  the  Maori, 

The  positions  of  dies  and  grasses,  of  plants  and  insects,  are, 
however,  not  the  same.  Adapted  by  nature  to  the  itiiinite  va- 
riety of  soils  and  climates,  there  arc  an  infinite  number  of  dif- 
ferent plants  and  animals  ;  but  whereas  the  plant  depends  upon 
both  soil  and  climate,  the  animal  depends  chiefly  upon  climate, 
and  little  upon  soil,  except  so  far  as  Iiis  home  or  liis  food 
themselves  depend  on  soU.  Now,  while  soil  wears  out,  cfimate 
does  not.  The  climate  in  the  long  run  remains  the  same,  bnt 
certain  apparently  trifling  constituents  of  the  soil  wiU  wholly 
disappear.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  while  pigs  may  continue 
to  thrive  in  New  Zealand  forever  and  a  day,  Dutch  clover 
(without  manure)  will  only  last  a  given  and  calctdable  time. 

Tlie  case  of  the  flies  is  plain  enough.  The  Maori  and  the 
English  fly  live  on  the  same  food,  and  require  about  the  same 
amount  of  warmth  and  moisture :  the  one  which  is  best  fitted 
to  the  common  conditions  will  gain  the  day,  and  drive  out  the 
other.  The  English  fly  has  had  to  contend  nof  only  against 
other  English  fiies,  but  against  every  fly  of  temperate  cU- 
mates :  we  having  traded  with  every  land,  and  brought  the 
flies  of  every  clime  to  England,  The  English  fly  is  the  beat 
possible  fly  of  the  whole  woi'ld,  and  will  naturally  beat  down 
and  exterminate,  or  else  starve  out,  the  merely  provincial  Ma- 
ori fly.  If  a  great  singer — to  find  whom  for  the  London 
stage  the  world  has  been  ransacked — should  be  led  by  the 
foible  of  the  moment  to  sing  for  gain  in  an  unknown  village 
where,  on  the  same  night,  a  rustic  tenor  was  attempting  to 
sing  his  best,  the  London  tenor  would  send  the  provincial 
fiupperless  to  bed.     So  it  is  with  the  EngUsh  and  Maori  fly. 

Natural  selection  is  being  conducted  by  nature  in  New 
Zealand  on  a  grander  scale  than  any  we  have  contem])lated, 
for  the  object  of  it  here  is  man.  In  America,  in  Australia, 
the  white  man  shoots  or  poisoua  his  red  or.  black  fellow,  and 
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exterminates  him  througJi  the  workhigs  of  superior  knowl- 
edge ;  but  in  New  Zealand  it  is  peacefully,  and  without  extra- 
ordjuary  advantages,  that  the  Pakeha  beats  his  IVraori  brother. 

That  which  is  true  of  our  auimal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions is  true  also  of  our  man.  Tlac  English  fly,  grass,  and 
man,  they  and  their  progeuitora  before  thera,  have  had  to  fight 
for  life  against  their  felloe's.  The  Englishman, bringing  into 
his  country  from  the  parts  to  which  he  trades  all  majiner  of 
men,  of  gra-ss  seeds,  and  of  insect  germs,  has  filled  bis  land 
with  every  kind  of  hving  thing  to  which  his  soil  or  climate 
will  afford  support.  Both  old  inhabitants  and  interlopers 
have  to  maintain  a  struggle  which  at  once  crushes  and  starves 
out  of  life  every  weakly  plant,  man,  or  insect,  and  fortifies  the 
race  by  continual  bufEetings.  The  i>lant3  of  civilized  man  are 
generally  those  which  will  grow  best  in  the  greatest  variety 
of  soils  and  climates ;  but  in  any  case  the  English  famia  anil 
flora  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  succeed  at  our  antipodes,  because 
the  chmates  of  Groat  Britain  and  New  Zealand  are  almost 
the  same,  and  our  men,  flies,  an<i  plants ^ — the  "  pick  "  of  the 
whole  world — luive  not  even  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of 
acclimatization  in  their  struggle  against  the  weaker  growtlis 
indigenous  to  the  soil. 

Nature's  work  in  New  Zealand  is  not  the  same  as  that 
which  she  is  quickly  doing  in  North  America,  in  Tasmania,  in 
Queensland.  It  is  not  merely  that  a  hunting  and  figliting 
people  is  being  replaced  by  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  peo- 
ple, and  must  farm  or  die :  the  Maori  does  farm  ;  Maori  chiefs 
own  villages,  build  houses,  which  they  let  to  European  set- 
tlers ;  we  have  here  Maori  sheep-farmers,  Maori  ship-owners, 
Maori  mechanics,  Maori  soldiers,  Maori  rough-riders,  Maori 
sailors,  and  even  Maori  traders.  There  is  notbing  which  the 
average  Englishman  can  do  which  the  average  Maori  can  not 
be  taught  to  do  as  cheaply  and  as  well.  Nevertheless,  the 
race  dies  out.  The  Ked  Indian  dies  because  he  can  not  farm ; 
the  Maori  fanns,  and  dies. 

There  are  certain  special  features  about  the  advance  of  the 
birds,  beasts,  and  men  of  Western  civilization.  When  the 
first  white  man  landed  in  New  Zealand,  all  the  native  quad- 
rupeds save  one,  and  nearly  all  the  birds  and  river-fishes  were 
extinct,  though  we  have  their  bones,  and  traditions  of  their 
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existence.  The  Maoriea  themeelves  -were  dying  ont.  The 
luoa  aud  dinoris  were  both  gone ;  there  wore  few  insects,  and 
no  reptiles,  "  The  birds  die  because  the  MaorieSj  their  com- 
panions, die,"  is  the  native  saying.  Yet  the  climate  ia  sin- 
gularly  good,  and  food  for  beast  and  bird  so  plentiful  that  Cap- 
tain Cook's  pigs  have  planted  colonies  of  "  wild  boar.s  "  in 
every  part  of  the  islands,  and  English  pheasants  have  no  soon- 
er been  imported  than  they  have  commenced  to  swarm  in 
every  jutigle.  Even  the  Pak&ha  flea  has  come  over  in  the 
ships,  aud  wonderfully  has  he  thriven. 

The  terrible  want  of  food  for  men  that  formerly  character- 
ized New  Zealand  has  had  its  effects  upon  the  habits  of  the 
Maori  race.  Australia  has  no  native  fruit-trees  worthy  culti- 
vatiouj  although  in  the  whole  world  there  is  no  such  climate 
and  soil  for  fruits ;  still,  Australia  has  kangaroos  and  other 
quadrupeds.  The  Ladrones  were  destitute  of  quadrupeds, 
and  of  birdsj  except  the  turtle-dove,  but  in  the  warm  damp  cli- 
mate fruits  grew,  sufficient  to  support  in  comfort  a  dense  pop- 
ulation. In  New  Zealand  the  windy  cold  of  the  winters  causes 
a  need  for  somethtng  of  a  tougher  fibre  than  the  banana  or  tlie 
fern-root.  There  being  no  native  beasts,  the  want  was  sup- 
plied by  human  flesh,  and  war^  furnishing  at  once  food  and 
the  excitement  which  the  chase  supplies  to  peoples  that  have 
animals  to  hunt,  became  the  occupation  of  the  Maories. 
Hence  in  some  degree  the  depopulation  of  the  land ;  but  other 
causes  exist,  by  the  side  of  which  cannibalism  is  as  nothing. 

The  British  Government  has  been  less  guilty  than  ia  com- 
monly believed  as  regards  the  destruction  of  the  Maoriea. 
t^ince  the  original  misdeed  of  the  annexation  of  the  isles,  we 
have  done  the  Maories  no  serious  wrong.  We  recognized  the 
claim  of  a  handful  of  natives  to  the  soil  of  a  country  as  large 
as  Great  Britain,  of  not  one-hundi'edtli  part  of  wluch  had  they 
|.ever  made  the  smallest  use ;  and,  disregarding  the  fact  that 
our  occupation  of  the  coast  was  the  very  event  that  gave  the 
land  its  value,  we  have  msisted  on  buying  every  acre  from  the 
tribe.  Allowing  title  by  conquest  to  the  Xgatirankawa,  as  I 
saw  at  Parewanui  Pah,  we  refuse  to  claim  even  the  lands  we 
conquered  from  the  "  Kingites." 

The  Maories  have  always  been  a  village  people,  tilling  a 
little  land  round  their  pahs,  but  mcapable  of  making  any  use 
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'of  the^gif^  pastures  and  wheat  countries  which  they  "  owti." 
Had  we  at  first  constituted  native  reserves  on  the  Amerioan 
system,  we  might,  without  any  fighting,  and  without  any  more 
rapid  destruction  of  the  natives  than  that  which  is  taking 
place,  have  gradually  cleared  and  brought  into  the  market 
nearly  the  whole  country,  which  now  has  to  be  purchased  at 
enormous  prices,  and  at  the  continual  risk  of  war. 

As  it  is,  the  record  of  our  dealings  with  the  queen's  native 
subjects  in  New  Zealand  has  been  almost  free  from  stain  ;  but 
if  we  have  not  committed  crimes,  we  have  certainly  not  failed 
to  blunder :  our  treatment  of  WiUiain.  Thompson  was  at^he 
best  a  grave  mistake.  If  ever  there  lived  a  patriot,  he  was 
one,  and  through  him  we  might  have  ruled  in  peace  the  Maori 
race.  Instead  of  receiving  the  simplest  courtesy  from  a  peo- 
ple which  iu  Lulia  showera  honors  upon  its  puppet-kings  and 
rajahs,  he  underwent  fresh  insults  each  time  that  he  entered 
an  English  town,  or  met  a  white  magistrate  or  subaltern,  and 
he  died  while  I  was  in  the  colonies,  according  to  Pak<^ha  phy- 
Bicians,  of  liver  complaint;  according  to  the  JIaories,  of  a 
broken  heart. 

At  Parewanui  and  Otaki,  I  remarked  that  'the  half-breeds 
are  fine  fellows,  possessed  of  much  of  the  nobility  of  both  the 
ancestral  races,  while  the  women  are  famed  for  grace  and 
loveliness.  In  tniscegenation  it  would  have  seemed  that  there 
was  a  chance  for  the  Maori,  who,  if  destined  to  die,  would  at 
least  have  left  many  of  his  best  features  of  body  and  mind  to 
live  in  the  mixed  race,  but  here  comes  in  the  prejudice  of 
blood,  with  which  we  have  already  met  in  the  case  of  tlie  ne- 
groes and  Chinese.  Morality  has  so  far  gained  ground  as 
greatly  to  check  the  spread  of  permanent  iliegitimate  con- 
nections with  native  women,  while  pride  prevents  intermar- 
riage. The  numbers  of  the  half-breeds  are  not  upon  the  in- 
crease :  a  few  fresh  marriages  supply  the  vacancies  that  come 
of  death,  hut  there  is  no  progress,  no  sign  of  the  creation  of  a 
vigorous  mixed  raoe.  Tliere  is  something  more  in  this  than 
foolish  pride,  however ;  there  is  a  secret  at  the  bottom  at  once 
of  tJie  cessation  of  mixed  marriages  and  of  the  dwindling  of 
the  pure  M^jori  race,  and  it  is  the  utter  viciouaness  of  the  na- 
tive gills.  The  universal  unchastity  of  the  unmarried  women, 
"  Chi"istian'*  as  well  as  heathen,  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
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a  race  of  gods.  The  story  of  the  Maories  is  that  of  the  Tahi- 
.tians,  and  is  written  in  the  decorations  of  everj'  gate-post  or 
rafter  iu  their  paiis. 

We  are  more  distressed  at  the  present  and  fntnre  of  the 
Maories  than  they  are  themeelves.  For  all  our  greatness, 
we  pity  not  the  Maories  more  profoundly  than  they  do  us 
when,  ascribing  our  morality  to  cak:uliitiou,  they  bask  iu  the 
snnljjiljt,  and  arc  hrtppy  in  their  grac  elessness.  After  all,  vir- 
tue and  arithmetic  coiue  from  one  Greek  root. 


CIIAPTEll  VII. 


THE  PACIFIC. 


Closely  resemhling  Great  Britain  in  situation,  size,  and 
dhnnte,  New  Zealand  ia  often  styled  hy  the  colonists  "  The 
Britain  of  the  Soutlij"  and  many  afff  ct  to  believe  that-  her  fu- 
ture is  destined  to  he  as  brilliant  as  ha^i  !>een  the  past  of  her 
mother-coimtry.  With  the  exaggeration  oi  phrase  to  which 
the  English  New  Zealanders  are  prone,  they  prophesy  a  mar- 
vellous hereafter  for  tbe  whole  Pacific,  in  which  New  Zealand, 
as  the  carrying  and  manufacturing  country,  is  to  play  the  fore- 
most part,  the  Australias  following  obediently  in  her  train. 

Even  if  the  differences  of  Separatists,  ProvinciaLists,  and 
Centralists  should  bo  healed,  the  future  prosperity  of  New 
Zealand  is  by  no  means  secure.  Her  gold-yiehl  is  only  about 
a  fifth  of  that  of  California  or  Victoria.  Iler  arpa  is  not  saf- 
ficient  to  make  her  powerful  as  an  agricultural  or  pastond 
coimtry,  uidess  she  comes  to  attract  manufactures  and  carry- 
ing-trade from  afar,  and  the  prospect  of  New  Zealand  succeed- 
ing in  this  efiEort  is  but  small.  Her  rivers  are  almost  useless 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  owing  to  their  Hoods ;  the  tim- 
ber-supply of  all  her  forests  is  not  eqnal  to  that  of  a  single 
county  in  the  State  of  Oregon ;  her  coal  is  inferior  iu  quality 
to  that  of  Vancouver's  Island,  in  quantity  to  that  of  Chili,  in 
both  respects  to  that  of  New  South  Wales.  Tlie  harbors  of 
New  Zealand  are  npon  the  eastern  coasts,  but  the  coal  is 
chinfily  upon  the  other  side,  where  the  river-bars  make  trade 
impossible. 

The  coal  that  has  been  found  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  is  said 


to  be  plentiful,  and  of  good  quality,  and  may  be  made  largely 
available  for  steamers  on  the  coast;  the  steel-saud  of  Tara-. 
naki,  smelted  by  the  use  of  petroleuni,  also  found  within 
the  province,  may  become  of  value;  her  own  wool,  too,  New 
Zealand  will  doubtless  one  day  mauufacture  into  cloth  and 
blankets;  but  these  are  comparatively  triHiog^  matters:  Now 
Zealand  may  become  rich  and  populous  without  being  the 
great  power  of  the  Pacific,  or  even  of  the  South. 

The  climate  of  the  Nortli  Island  is  winterless,  moist,  and 
warm,  and  its  effects  are  already  seen  in  a  certain  want  of  en- 
terprise sho'^vn  by  the  Government  and  settlers,  I  remarked 
that  the  mail-steamers  wliich.  leave  Wellington  almost  every 
day  are  invariably  "  detained  for  dispatches :"  it  looks  as 
though  the  officers  of  the  Colonial  or  Imperial  Government 
commence  to  write  their  letters  only  when  the  hour  for  the 
sailing  of  the  ship  has  come.  An  Englishman  visiting  New 
Zealand  was  asked  in  my  presence  bow  long  bis  business  at 
Wanganui  would  keep  him  in  the  town.  His  answer  was, 
"In  London  it  would  take  me  half  an  hour;  so  I  suppose 
about  a  week— about  a  week  !" 

In  Java  and,  the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago  we 
find  examples  of  the  efEeet  of  the  supinoness  of  dwellers  in 
the  tropics  upon  the  economic  position  of  their  countries. 
Many  of  the  Indian  isles  possess  both  coal  and  cheap  labor, 
but  have  failed  to  become  manufacturing  communities  on  a 
large  scale  only  because  the  natives  have  not  the  energy  re- 
quisite for  the  direction  of  factories  and  workshops,  while 
European  foremen  have  to  be  paid  enormous  wages,  and,  los- 
ing their  spirit  in  the  damp,  unchanging  climate  of  the  islands, 
soon  become  more  indolent  than  the  natives. 

The  position  of  the  various  stores  of  coal  in  the  Pacific  is 
of  extreme  importance  as  an  index  to  the  future  distribution 
of  power  in  that  portion  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  not  enough  to 
know  wliere  coal  is  to  be  found  without  looking  also  to  the 
quantity,  quality,  cheapness  of  labor,  and  facility  for  trans- 
port. In  China  (in  the  Hi  Shan  district)  and  in  Borneo  there 
are  extensive  coal-fields,  but  they  lie  "  the  wrong  way  "  for 
trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Californian  coal  —  at  Monte 
Diablo,  San  Diego,  and  Monterey  —  lies  well,  but  is  bad  in 
quality.     The  Talcahuano  bed  iu  Chili  is  not  good  enough 
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for  ocean  steamers,  but  might  be  made  use  of  for  manu- 
factures,  although  Chili  hsis  but  Uttlo  irou,  Tasmania  has 
good  coal,  but  in  no  great  quantity,  and  the  bods  nearest  to 
the  coast  are  formed  of  inferior  anthracite.  The  three  coun- 
tries of  the  Pacific  which  must,  for  a  time  at  least,  rise  to 
manufacturing  greatness,  are  Japan,  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
New  South  Wales ;  but  which  of  these  will  become  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful,  depends  mainly  on  the  amount  of  ooal 
which  they  respectively  jyossess  so  situated  as  to  be  cheapily 
raised.  The  dearness  of  labor  under  which  Vancouver  suf- 
fers wUl  be  removed  by  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
but  for  the  present  New  South  Wales  has  the  cheaper  hibor; 
and  upon  her  shores  at  Newciistle  are  abundant  stores  of  a 
coal  of  good  quality  for  manufacturing  purposes,  although  for 
sea  use  it  burns  "  dirtify,"  and  too  fast ;  the  colony  possesseB 
also  ample  beds  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  Japan,  as  far  as 
can  be  at  present  seen,  stands  before  Vancouver  and  New 
South  Wales  in  almost  every  point :  she  has  elieap  labor,  good 
climate,  excellent  harbors,  and  abundant  coal ;  cotton  can  be 
grown  upon  her  soil,  and  this  and  that  of  Queensiland  she  can 
manufacture  and  export  to  America  and  to  the  East.  Wool 
from  California  and  from  the  Aiistralias  might  be  carried  to 
her  to  be  worked;  and  her  rise  to  commercial  greatness  has 
already  commenced  with  the  passage  of  a  law  allowing  Ja^ 
paneso  workmen  to  take  service  with  European  capitalists  in 
the  "  treaty -ports."  Whether  Japan  or  New  South  Wales  is 
destined  to  become  the  great  wool-manufacturiug  coimtry,  it 
ia  certain  that  fleeces  will  not  long  continue  to  be  sent  half 
round  the  world— from  Australia  to  England-— to  be  worked, 
and  then  round  the  other  half  back  from  England  to  Austra- 
lia, to  bo  sold  as  blankets. 

The  future  of  the  Pacific  shores  is  inevitably  brilliant;  but 
it  is  not  New  Zealand,  the  centre  of  the  water-hemisphere, 
fhiah  will  occupy  the  position  that  Englaad  has  taken  in  the 
kthuitio,  but  some  country  such  as  Japan  or  Vancouver,  jut- 
■  out  into  the  ocean  from  Asia  or  from  America,  as  En- 
I^IB^  juta  out  from  Europe.  If  New  South  Wales  usurps  the 
iMXiitton,  it  will  be  not  from  her  geographical  situation,  but 
lk\»ai  th«>  unuuifncturing  advantages  she  gains  by  the  posses- 
tlis^  v4  vn»l  uunoral  wealth. 
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The  power  of  America  is  now  predominant  in  the  Pacific : 
the  Sandwich  Islands  are  all  but  annexed,  Japan  all  but  ruled  • 
by  her,  while  the  occupation  of  British  Columbia  is  but  a  mat- 
ter of  time,  and  a  Mormon  descent  upon  the  Marquesas  is  al- 
ready planned.  The  relations  of  America  and  Australia  will 
be  the  key  to  the  future  of  the  South  Pacific. 

♦  ♦♦lie****** 

On  the  26th  of  December  I  left  New  Zealand  for  Aus- 
tralia. 


PART  III.— AUSTRALIA. 


CHAPTER   L 


BYBNEY, 


At  early  light  on  Christmas  Day,  I  put  off  from  shore  in 
one  of  those  squalls  for  which  Port  Nicholson,  the  harbor  of 
Welliugtoa,  is  famed.  A  boat  which  started  from  the  ship 
at  the  same  time  as  mine  from  the  land  was  upset,  but  in 
such  shallow  water  that  the  passengers  were  saved,  though 
they  lost  a  portion  of  their  baggage.  As  we  flew  toward 
the  mail  steamer,  the  KaiJcoura,  the  harbor  was  one  vast 
sheet  of  foara,  and  columns  of  spray  were  being  whirled  in 
the  air,  and  borne  away  far  inland  on  the  gale.  We  had 
placed  at  the  helm  a  post-office  clerk,  who  said  that  he  could 
steer,  but,  as  we  reached  the  steamer's  side,  instead  of  luff- 
ing-up,  he  suddenly  put  the  helm  hard  a-weather,  and  we 
shot  astern  of  her,  running  violently  before  the  wind,  al- 
though our  treble-reefed  sail  was  by  this  time  altogether 
down.  A  rope  was  thrown  us  from  a  coal-hulk,  and,  catch- 
ing it,  we  were  soon  on  board,  and  spent  onr  Cln-istmas 
walking  xip  and  down  her  deck  on  the  slippery  black  dust, 
and  watching  the  effects  of  the  gale.  After  some  hours,  the 
wind  moderated,  and  I  reached  the  .^*^awra  just  before  she 
Bailed.  While  we  were  steaming  out  of  the  harbor  through 
the  boil  of  waters  that  marks  the  position  of  the  submarine 
crater,  I  found  that  there  was  but  one  other  passenger  for 
Australia  to  share  with  rae  the  services  of  ten  officers  and 
ninety  men,  and  the  accommodations  of  a  ship  of  1500  tons. 
"Serious  preparations  and  a  large  ship  for  a  mere  voyage 
-from  one  Australasian  colony  to  another,"  I  felt  inclined  to 
Bay,bnt  during  the  voyage  and  my  first  week  in  New  South 


>Yr»NET. 

Wlites  I  began  to  discorcr  that  in  England  we  are  given 
OTer  to  a  singular  delusion  as  to  the  connection  of  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia, 

Australasia  is  a  term  much  used  at  home  to  express  the 
whole  of  our  Antipodean  possessions;  in  the  colonies  them- 
selves, the  name  is  almost  unknown,  or,  if  used,  is  meant  to 
embrace  Australia  and  Tasmania,  not  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  only  reference  to  New  Zealand,  except  in  the 
way  of  foreign  news,  that  I  ever  found  in  an  Australian  pa- 
per, was  a  congratulatory  paragraph  on  the  amount  of  the 
New  Zealand  debt ;  the  only  allusion  to  Australia  that  I 
detected  in  the  Wellington  Independent  was  in  a  glance  at 
the  future  of  the  colony,  in  which  the  editor  predicted  the 
advent  of  a  time  when  New  Zealand  would  be  a  naval  na- 
tion, and  her  fleet  engaged  in  bombarding  ilclbourue,  or 
levying  contributions  upon  Sydney. 

New  Zealand,  though  a  change  for  the  better  is  at  hand, 
has  hitherto  been  mainly  an  aristocratic  country  ;  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  mainly  democratic.  Had  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  been  close  together,  instead  of  as  far  apart  as 
Africa  and  South  America,  there  could  have  been  no  political 
connection  between  them  so  long  as  the  traditions  of  their  first 
settlement  endured.  Not  only  is  the  name  "Australasia" 
politically  meaningless,  however,  but  it  is  also  geographical- 
ly incorrect,  ibr  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  as  complete- 
ly separated  from  each  other  as  Great  Britain  and  Massachu- 
setts. No  promontory  of  Australia  runs  out  to  within  1000 
miles  of  any  New  Zealand  cape ;  the  distance  between  Syd- 
ney and  Wellington  is  1400  miles;  from  Sydney  to  Auckland 
is  as  far.  The  distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  New  Zea- 
land of  Tasmaii's  Peninsula,  which  itself  projects  somewhat 
from  Tasmania,  is  greater  than  that  of  London  from  Algiers : 
from  Wellington  to  Sydney,  opposite  ports,  is  as  far  as  from 
Manchester  to  Iceland,  or  from  Africa  to  Brazil. 

T!ie  sea  that  lies  between  the  two  great  countries  of  the 
South  is  not,  like  the  Central  or  North  Pacilic,  a  sea  bridged 
with  islands,  ruffled  with  trade-winds,  or  overspread  with  a 
calm  that  permits  the  presence  of  light-draught  paddle  steam- 
ers. The  seas  which  separate  Australia  from  New  Zealand 
are  cold,  bottomless,  witbout  islands,  torn   by  Arctic  cur* 
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rents,  swept  by  polar  gales,  and  traversed  in  all  weathers 
by  a  mountaiu  swell,  Aller  the  gale  of  Christmas  Day,  we 
were  blessed  with  a  continuance  of  light  breezes  ou  our  way 
to  Syduey,  but  never  did  wo  escape  the  long  rolling  hills  of 
Beaa  that  seemed  to  surge  up  from  the  Autartic  pole :  our 
screw  was  as  often  out  of  as  in  the  water;  and,  in  a  fast  new 
ship^  we  could  scarcely  average  nine  knotii  an  hour  through- 
out tbe  day.  The  ship  which  had  brought  the  last  Aubitra- 
lian  mail  to  Wellington  before  we  sailed  waa  Btruek  by  a  sea 
wliich  swept  her  i'rom  stem  to  stern,  and  filled  her  cabins 
two  feet  deep,  and  this  in  December,  which  here  is  midsum- 
mer and  auawers  to  our  July.  Not  only  is  the  niterveniug 
ocean  wide  and  cold,  but  New  Zealand  presents  to  Australia 
a  rugged  coast,  guarded  by  reefs  and  bare  and  backed  by  a 
suowy  range,  while  she  turns  toward  Polynesia  and  America 
all  her  ports  antl  hays. 

No  two  countries  in  the  world  are  so  wholly  distinct  as 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  islands  of  New  Zealand 
are  inhabited  by  Polynesians,  the  Australian  coutinent  by 
negroes.  New  Zealand  is  ethnologically  nearer  to  America, 
Australia  to  Africa,  than  New  Zealand  to  Australia. 

If  we  turn  from  ethnology  to  scenery  and  climate,  tlie 
countries  are  still  more  distiuct.  New  Zealand  is  one  of  the 
groups  of  volcanic  islands  that  stnd  the  Pacific  throughout 
its  whole  extent;  tremendous  clitts  surround  it  on  almost 
every  side ;  a  great  moantain  chain  runs  through  both  islands 
from  north  to  soutli ;  hot  springs  abound,  often  close  to  gla- 
ciers and  eternal  suows ;  earthquakes  are  common,  and  active 
volcanoes  not  unknown.  The  New  Zealand  climate  is  damp 
and  windy ;  the  laud  is  covered  in  most  parts  with  a  tangled 
jungle  of  tree-feniB,  creepers,  and  parasitic  plants  j  water 
never  iails,  and,  though  winter  is  unknown,  the  summer  heat 
is  never  great  j  the  islands  are  always  green.  Australia  has 
for  the  most  part  flat,  yellow,  sun-burnt  shores ;  the  soil  may 
be  rich,  the  country  good  for  wheat  and  sheep,  but  to  the 
,/eye  it  is  an  arid  plain;  the  winters  are  pleasant,  but  in  the 
',hot  weather  the  tliermometer  rises  higher  than  it  does  in  In- 
dia, and  dust-storms  and  hot  winds  sweep  tJie  land  from  end 
to  end.  It  ia  impossible  to  conceive  countries  more  unlike 
each  other  tlian  are  our  two  great  dominions  of  the  south. 
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Their  very  fossils  are  as  dissitailar  as  are  ttcir  flora  and  fauna 
of  our  time. 

At  dawn  of  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  we  sighted  the 
rocks  whore  the  TMinrnn  Ihmbar  was  lost  with  all  hands, 
and  a  few  minutes  afterward  we  were  boarded  by  the  crew 
engaged  by  the  Sydney  3[ormng  Heraldy  who  had  been  ly- 
ing at  "  The  Heads"  all  night,  to  intercept  our  news  and  tel- 
egraph it  to  the  city.  The  pilot  and  regular  news-boat  hail- 
ed us  a  little  later,  when  we  had  fired  a  gun.  The  contrast 
between  this  Australian  energy  and  the  snpineness  of  the 
Kew  Zealanders  was  striking,  but  not  more  so  than  that  be- 
tween my  first  view  of  Australia  and  ray  last  view  of  New 
Zealand.  Six  days  earlier  I  had  lost  sight  of  the  snowy  peak 
of  Mount  Egmont,  graceful  as  the  Cretan  Ida,  while  we  ran 
before  a  strong  breeze,  in  the  bright  English  sunlight  of  the 
Kew  Zealand  afternoon,  the  albatrosses  screaming  around 
our  stern  :  to-day,  as  we  steamed  np  Port  Jackson  toward 
Sydney  Cove,  in  the  dead  stillness  that  follows  a  night  of 
oven-like  heat,  the  sun  rose  flaming  in  a  lurid  sky,  and  struck 
down  upon  brown  earth,  yellow  grass,  and  the  thin,  shadeless 
foliage  of  the  Australian  bush,  while,  as  wo  anchored,  the 
ceaseless  chirping  of  the  cricket  in  the  grass  and  trees  struck 
harshly  on  the  ear. 

The  harbor,  commercially  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  not 
without  a  singular  beauty  if  seen  at  the  best  time.  By  the 
"  hot- wind  sunrise,"  as  I  first  saw  it,  the  beat  and  glare  de- 
stroy the  feeling  of  repose  which  the  endless  succession  of 
deep,  sheltered  coves  would  otherwise  convey ;  but  if  it  be 
seen  from  shore  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sea-breeze  has 
sprung  up,  turning  the  sky  from  red  to  blue,  all  is  changed. 
From  a  neck  of  land  that  leads  out  to  the  Goveraraent-houae 
you  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  arm  of  the  bay  on  either  side  rip- 
pled with  the  cool  wind,  intensely  blue,  and  dotted  with 
white  sails  :  the  brightness  of  the  colors  that  the  aea-breeza 
brings  almost  atones  for  the  wind's  iinhealthiness.  '<• 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  town  the  scene  is  leas  pictur- 
esque ;  the  houses  are  of  the  commonplace  English  ugliness, 
worst  of  all  possible  forms  of  arclutectural  imbecility,  and 
are  built,  too,  as  though  for  English  fogs,  instead  of  semi- 
tropical  heat  and  sun.     Water  is  not  to  be  had,  and  the 
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streets  are  given  up  to  clouds  of  dust,  while  not  a  single 
shade-tree  breaks  the  raya  of  the  almost  vertical  sun. 

The  afternoon  of  New-year'a  Day  I  spent  at  the  "Midsum- 
ler  Meeting  "  of  the  Sydney  Jockey  Cluh  on  the  race-coiii-se 
lear  the  city,  where  I  found  a  vast  crowd  of  holiday-makers 
asseniWed  on  the  hare  red  earth  that  did  duty  for  "  turf," 
although  there  was  a  hot  wind  blowing,  and  the  thermome- 
ter stood  at  103°  in  the  shade.  For  my  conveyance  to  the 
race-course  I  trusted  to  one  of  the  Australian  Hansom  cabs, 
made  with  fixed  Venetian  blinds  on  cither  side,  so  as  to  allow 
a  free  dvaugtit  of  air. 

Tlie  ladies  in  the  grand  stand  were  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  Englishwomen  in  dress  or  countenance,  but  the 
crowd  presented  several  curious  types.  The  fitness  of  the 
term  "  corn-stalks  "  applied  to  the  Australian-born  boys  was 
made  evident  by  a  glance  at  their  height  and  slender  build; 
they  have  plenty  of  activity  and  health,  but  are  wanting  in 
power  and  weight.  The  girls,,  too,  are  slight  and  thin  ;  deli- 
cate, without  being  sickly.  Grown  men,  who  have  emigrated 
as  lads  and  lived  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  New  Zealand,  eating 
much  meat,  spending  their  days  in  the  open  air,  constantly 
in  the  saddle,  are  burly,  bearded,  strapping  fellows,  physical- 
ly the  perfection  of  the  English  race,  but  wanting  in  refine- 
ment and  grace  of  mind,  and  this  apparently  by  constitution ; 
not  tiirough  the  accident  of  occupation  or  position.  In  Aus- 
tralia there  is  promise  of  a  inoi-e  intellectual  nation:  the 
young  Australians  ride  as  well,  shoot  as  well,  swhn  as  well 
as  the  New  Zealanders;  are  as  little  given  to  book-learning, 
but  there  is  more  shrewd  intelligence^  more  wit  and  fjuick- 
ness,  in  the  sons  of  the  larger  continent.  The  Austrabans 
boast  that  they  possess  the 'Grecian  climate,  and  every  young 
face  in  the  Sydney  crowd  showed  me  that  their  sky  is  not 
mora  like  that  of  the  Peloponnesus  than  they  ai-e  like  the  old 
Athenians.  The  eager  burning  democracy  that  is  springing 
up  in  the  Australian  great  towns  is  as  widely  diflTerent  from 
the  republicanism  of  the  older  States  of  the  American  Union 
as  it  is  from  the  good-natured  conservatism  of  New  Zealand  ; 
an<i  their  high  capacity  for  personal  enjoyment  would  of  it- 
self suffice  to  distinguish  the  Australians  from  both  Ameri- 
cans and  British.     Large  as  must  be  the  amount  of  convict 
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blood  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  there  was  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
features  of  tbow  present  ujjon  the  race-eoiirse.  The  iuhabit- 
ants  of  colonies  which  have  never  received  telon  immigrants 
often  cry  out  that  Sydney  is  a  convict  city,  but  the  preju- 
dice is  not  borne  out  by  the  conntenances  of  the  inhabitants, 
nor  by  the  records  of  local  crime.  The  black  stain  has  not 
yet  wholly  disappeared:  the  streets  of  Sydney  are  still  a 
greater  disgrace  to  civilization  than  are  even  those  of  Lon- 
don ;  but,  putting  tlie  lighter  immoralities  aside,  security  for 
life  and  property  is  not  more  perfect  in  England  than  ui  New 
South  Wales,  Tlie  last  of  the  bush-rangers  were  taken  while 
I  was  in  Sydney. 

The  raeeKlay  was  followed  by  a  succesRion  of  hot  winds, 
duruig  which  only  the  excellence  of  the  fruit-market  made 
Sydney  endurable.  Not  only  are  all  the  English  fl-uits  to  be 
found,  but  plantains,  guavas,  oranges,  loquata,  pomegranates, 
pine-apples  fvom  Brisbane,  figs  of  every  kind,  and  the  delicious 
passion-fruit  abound;  and  if  the  gum-tree  forests  yield  no  sha- 
dy spots  for  picnics,  they  are  not  wanting  among  the  rocks  at 
Botany,  or  in  the  luxuriant  orange-groves  of  Paramatta. 

A  Christmas  week  of  heat  such  as  Sydney  has  seldom 
known  Avas  brought  to  a  close  by  one  of  the  heaviest  south- 
erly storms  on  record.  During  the  stifling  morning  the  tele- 
graph had  announced  the  approach  of  a  gale  from  the  far 
south,  but  in  the  early  afternoon  the  heat  was  more  terrible 
than  before,  when  suddenly  the  f^vy  was  dark  with  whirling 
clouds,  and  a  cold  blast  swept  through  the  streets,  carrying 
a  fog  of  sand,  breaking  roofs  and  windows,  and  dashing  to 
pieces  many  boats.  When  the  gale  ceased,  some  three  hours 
later,  the  sand  was  eo  deep  in  houses  that  here  and  there 
men's  feet  left  footprints  on  the  stairs. 

Storms  of  this  kind,  differing  only  one  from  another  in  vio- 
lence, are  common  in  the  hot  weather :  they  are  known  as 
"southerly  bursters;"  but  the  early  settlers  called  them 
"brick-fielders,"  in  the  belief  that  the  dust  they  brought  was 
whirled  up  from  the  kilns  and  brick-fields  to  the  south  of 
Sydney.  The  fact  is,  that  the  sand  is  carried  along  for  one 
or  two  hundred  miles  from  tl#  plakis  in  Dampier  and  Auck- 
land counties;  for  the  Australian  "  burster"  is  one  with  the 
Punjaub  dust-storm  and  the  "dirt-storm"  of  Colorado.      « 
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CHAPTER  n. 


RIVAL    COLOiflES. 

New  Sotrre  Wales,  bom  in  1788,  and  QoGGnslancI,  in  1 859, 
the  oldest  and  yonngest  of  our  Australian  colonies,  Btand  side 
byside  upon  the  map,  and  have  a  common  frontier  of  700  miles. 

Tlie  New  South  Welsh  cast  jealoua  glances  toward  the 
more  recently  founded  States.  Upon  the  brilliant  prosperity 
of  Victoria  thc^y  looked  doubtingly,  and,  ascribing  it  merely 
to  the  gold-fields,  talk  of  "dioddy ;"  but  of  QuecDsland— an 
agricultural  country,  with  larger  tracts  of  rich  land  than  they 
themselves  poBscBS — the  Sydney  folks  are  not  without  reason 
envious. 

A  terrible  depression  is  at  present  pervading  trade  and 
agriculture  in  New  South  Wales.  Much  land  near  Sydney 
has  gone  out  of  cultivation ;  hands  are  scarce,  and  the  gold 
discoveries  in  the  neighboring  colonies,  by  drawing  off  the 
aurpJus  population,  have  made  harvest  labor  unattainable. 
Many  properties  have  fallen  to  one-third  their  former  value, 
and  the  colony — a  wheat-growing  country — is  now  import- 
ing wheat  and  flour  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  sterling 
every  year. 

The  depressed  condition  of  affairs  is  the  result  partly  of 
commercial  panics  following  a  period  of  inflation,  partly  of 
bad  seasons,  now  bringing  floodft,  now  drought  and  rust,  and 
partly  of  the  discourage raent  of  immigration  by  the  colonial 
democrats— a  policy  which  however  beneficial  to  Australia 
it  may  in  the  long  run  prove,  is  for  the  moment  ruinous  to 
the  sheep-farmers  and  to  the  merchants  in  the  towns.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  laborers  for  their  part  assert  that  the  ai^ 
rivals  of  strangers — at  all  events,  of  skilled  artisans — are  still 
excessive,  and  that  all  the  ills  of  the  colony  are  due  to  over- 
immigration  and  free  trade. 

To  a  stranger,  the  rush  of  population  and  outpour  of  cap- 
ital from  Sydney,  first  towar<F  Victoria,  but  now  to  Queens- 
land and  New  Zealand,  appear  to  be  the  chief  among  the 
canses  of  the  momentary  decline  of  New  South  Wales.    Of 
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immigrants  there  is  at  once  an  insufficient  and  nn  oversfreat 
supply.  Respectable  servant-girls,  carpenters,  masons,  black- 
smiths, plasterers,  and  the  like,  do  well  in  the  colonies,  and 
are  always  wanted;  of  clerks,  govenicssefi,  iron-workers,  and 
the  skilled  hands  of  manufacturera  there  is  almost  an  over- 
supply.  By  a  pen'crac  fate,  these  latter  are  the  immigrants 
of  whom  thousands  seek  the  colonies  every  year,  in  spite  of 
the  daily  publication  in  England  of  dissuading  letters. 

As  the  rivaliy  of  the  neighbor-colonies  lessens  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  the  jealousy  that  exists  between  them  will  doubtless 
die  away ;  but  it  seems  as  though  it  will  be  replaced  by  a  po- 
litical divergence  and  consequent  aversion,  which  will  form 
a  fruitful  source  of  danger  to  the  Australian  confederation. 

In  Queensland  the  great  tenants  of  Crown  lands — "squat- 
ters "  as  they  are  called — sheep-farmers  holding  vast  tracts 
of  inland  country,  are  in  possession  of  the  Government,  and 
administer  the  laws  to  their  own  advantage.  In  New  South 
Wales  power  is  divided  between  the  pastoral  tenants  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  democracy  of  the  towns  upon  the  other. 
In  Victoria  the  democrats  have  beaten  down  the  squatters, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  people  put  an  end  to  their  reign  j 
but  thjG  sheep-fanners  of  Queensland  and  of  the  interior  dis- 
tricts of  New  South  Wales,  ignoring  wells,  assert  that  the 
"up-country  desert,"  or  "miwatered  tracts,"  ean  never  be 
made  available  for  agriculture,  while  the  democracy  of  the 
coast  point  to  the  fact  that  tbe  same  statements  were  made 
only  a  few  yeai-s  back  of  lands  now  bearing  a  prosperous 
population  of  agricultural  settlers. 

The  stniggle  between  the  great  Crown  tenants  and  the 
agricultural  democracy  in  Victoria,  already  almost  over,  in 
New  South  Wales  can  be  decided  only  in  one  way ;  but  in 
Queensland  the  character  of  the  country  is  not  entirely  the 
Bame ;  the  coast  and  river  tracts  are  tropical  bush-lands,  in 
which  sheep-farming  is  impossible,  and  in  which  sugar,  cot- 
ton, and  spices  alone  can  be  made  to  pay.  To  the  copper, 
gold,  hides,  tallow,  wool,  -which  have  hitherto  formed  the 
stereotyped  list  of  Australian  exports,  the  Northern  colony 
has  already  added  ginger,  arrowroot,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar, 
cotton,  cinnamon,  and  quinine. 
The  Queenslanders  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of  the 
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'*id£tifimeiit  of  a  tropical  country  by  Englishmen,  and  of  its 
Ottltivatiou  by  Eiigliah  hands.  The  future,  not  of  Queens- 
land merely,  but  of  Mexico,  of  Ceylon,  of  every  tropical  coun- 
try of  our  race,  of  free  government  itself,  are  all  at  stake ; 
but  the  success  of  the  experiment  that  has  been  tried  be- 
tween Brisbane  and  Koekampton  has  not  been  great.  Tlie 
colony,  indeed,  has  prospered  much,  quadrupling  its  popula- 
tion and  trebling  its  exports  and  revenue  in  six  years;  but 
it  is  the  Darling  Downs,  and  other  table-land  islieep-<7ountrie», 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Northern  gold-fields,  which  are  the 
main  cause  of  the  prosperity;  and  in  the  sugar  and  cotton 
culture  of  the  coast,  colored  labor  is  now  almost  exchisively 
employed,  with  the  usual  effect  of  degrading  field-work  in 
the  eyes?  of  European  settlers,  and  of  forcing  upon  the  coun-^J 
try  a  form  of  society  of  the  aristocratic  type.  ^M 

It  is  possible  that  just  as  New  England  has  of  late  forbid- 
den to  Louisiana  the  importation  of  Chinamen  to  work  her 
sugar-fields,  just  as  the  Kansas  radicals  have  declared  that 
they  will  not  recognize  the  Bombay  Hammal  as  a  brother, 
just  as  the  Victorians  have  refused  to  allow  the  further  re- 
ception of  convicts  by  West  Australia,  separated  from  their 
territories  by  1000  miles  of  desert,  so  the  New  South  Welsh 
and  Victorians  combined  may  at  least  protest  against  th&Hi 
introduction  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  Bengalees,  Chinamen, 
South  Sea  Islanders,  and  Malays  to  cultivate  the  Queensland 
coast  plantations.  If,  however,  the  other*  colonies  permit 
their  Northern  sister  to  conthme  in  her  course  of  import- 
ing dark-skinned  laborers,  to  form  a  peon  population,  a  few 
years  will  see  her  a  wealthy  cotton  and  sugar-growing  coun- 
try, with  all  the  vices  of  a  slave-holding  government,  though 
without  the  name  of  slavery.  The  planters  of  the  coast  and 
villages,  united  wath  the  squatters  of  the  table-lands  or 
"Downs,"  will  govern  Queensland,  and  render  union  with 
the  fi'ee  colonies  impossible,  unless  great  gold  discoveries^™ 
take  place,  and  save  the  country  to  Australia.  ^M 

Were  it  not  for  the  pride  of  race  that  everywhere  shows 
itself  in  the  acts  of  English  settlers,  there  might  be  a  bright 
aide  to  the  political  future  of  the  Queensland  colony.  Tho 
colored  laborers  at  present  introduced— industrious  Tongans 
and  active  Hill-coolies  from  Hindostan,  laborious,  sober,  and 
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free  from  BupcrstitJon — should  not  only  be  able  to  advance 
the  comaiLUTial  fortunes  of  Qiieensland  as  they  have  those  of 
the  Mauritius,  but  eventually  to  take  an  equal  share  in  free 
goveniraent  with  their  white  employers.  To  avoid  the  gi- 
gantic evil  of  the  degradation  of  hand  labor,  whicli  has  min- 
ted morally  as  well  as  economically  the  Southern  States  of 
the  American  republic,  the  Indian,  Malay,  and  Chinese  la- 
borers should  be  tempted  to  become  members  of  laud-hold- 
uig  associations.  A  large  spice  and  sugar-growing  popula- 
tion in  Northern  Queensland  would  require  a  vast  agricult- 
ural pojfulation  in  the  south  to  feed  it;  and  the  two  colo- 
nies, hitherto  rivals,  might  grow  up  as  sister  countries,  each 
depending  upon  the  other  for  the  supply  of  half  its  needs. 
It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the  agreements  of  the 
Queensland  planters  with  the  imported  dark-skumed  field- 
hands  provide  only  for  the  payment  of  wages  in  goods,  at  the 
rates  of  Qs.  to  10j«.  a  month.  The  "goods"  consist  of  pipes, 
tobacco,  knives,  and  beads.  Judgmg  from  the  experience  of 
California  and  Ceylon,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  the  general 
admission  of  colored  men  to  equal  rights  by  English  settlers; 
and  the  Pacific  islands  offer  bo  tempting  a  field  to  kidnap- 
ping skippera  that  there  is  much  fear  that  Queensland  may 
come  to  show  us  not  merely  semi-slavery,  but  peonage  of  that 
worst  of  kinds,  in  which  it  is  cheaper  to  work  the  laborer  to 
death  than  to  "  breed  "  him. 

Such  is  tho  present  rapidity  of  the  growth  and  rise  to 
power  of  tropical  Queensland,  such  the  apparent  poverty  of 
New  South  Wales,  that  were  the  question  merely  one  be- 
tween the  Sydney  Tvheat-growers  and  the  cotton-planters  of 
Brisbane  and  Rockampton,  the  sub-tropical  Bettlera  would 
be  as  certain  of  the  foremost  position  in  any  futin-e  confeder- 
ation, as  they  were  in  America  when  the  struggle  lay  only 
between  the  Carolinas  and  New  England.  As  it  is,  just  as 
America  was  first  saved  by  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  Australia  will  be  saved  by  the  coal  of  New  South 
Wales.  Queensland  possesses  some  small  stores  of  coal,  but 
the  vast  preponderance  of  acreage  of  the  great  power  of  the 
future  lies  in  New  South  Wales. 

On  my  retxim  from  a  short  voyage  to  the  north,  I  visited 
the  coal-field  of  New  South  Wales  at  Newcastle,  on  the  Hunt- 
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er.  The  beds  are  of  vast  extent ;  tliey  lie  upon  the  banks  of  a 
navigable  river,  and  so  near  to  the  snrtiK^e  that  the  best  quali- 
ties are  raised,  m  a  country  of  dear  labor,  at  8s.  or  9a  the 
ton,  and  debvered  onboard  ship  for  12«9.  For  manufacturing 
purposes  the  coal  is  perfect ;  for  etcam-ship  use  it  is,  though 
somewliat  "  dirty,"  a  Berviceable  fuel ;  and  copper  and  iron 
are  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  beds.  The  Newcastle 
and  Port  Jackson  fields  open  a  singularly  brilliant  future  to 
Sydney  in  these  times,  when  coal  is  king  in  a  far  higher  de- 
gree than  was  ever  cotton.  To  her  black  beds  the  colony 
will  owe  not  only  manulactures,  bringing  wealth  and  popu- 
latioUj  but  that  Icisui-e  which  is  begotten  of  riches— leisure 
that  brings  culture,  and  love  of  harmony  and  truth.  ^M 

Manufactories  are  already  springing  up  in  the  neighboiv^ 
liood  of  Sydney,  adding  to  the  whirl  and  bustle  of  the  town, 
and  adding,  too,  to  its  enormous  population,  already  dispro- 
portionate to  that  of  the  colony  in  which  it  stands.  As  the 
dep6t  for  much  of  the  trade  of  Queensland  and  New  Zealand, 
and  as  the  metropolis  of  pleasure  to  which  the  wealthy 
squatters  pour  from  all  parts  of  Axistralia,  to  spend  rapidly 
enough  their  hard-won  money,  Sydney  would  in  any  case 
have  been  a  populous  city;  but  the  barrenness  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  stands  has,  until  the  recent  opening  of  the 
railroads,  tended  still  further  to  increase  its  si/e,  by  failing 
to  tempt  into  the  country  the  European  immigrants.  The 
Irish  in  Sydney  forai  a  third  of  the  (lopulation,  yet  hardly 
one  of  these  men  but  meant  to  settle  upon  land  when  ho  left 
his  native  island. 

In  France  there  is  a  tendency  to  migrate  to  Paris,  in  Aus- 
tria, a  continual  drain  toward  Vienna,  in  England,  toward 
London.  A  coiTcsponding  tendency  is  observable  through- 
out Australia  and  America,  Immigrants  hang  about  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boaton,  Sydney,  Melbourne;  and,  find- 
ing that  they  can  scrape  a  living  in  these  large  cities  with 
toil  somewhat  leas  severe  than  that  which  would  be  needed 
to  procure  them  a  decent  liveliliood  in  the  bush,  the  unthrifty 
as  well  as  the  die6ii>ated  throng  together  in  densely-popu- 
lated "  rookeries  "  in  these  cities,  and  render  the  first  quar- 
ter of  New  York  and  the  so-called  "Clunese"  quarter  of 
Melbourae  an  insult  to  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
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In  the  case  of  Australia  this  concentratian  of  population 
is  becomiug  more  remarkablu  day  by  day.  Even  under  the 
system  of  iree  selection,  by  which  the  Legislature  has  at- 
tempted to  encourage  agricultural  settlement,  the  moment  a 
free  selector  can  make  a  little  money  he  comes  to  one  of  the 
capitals  to  spend  it,  Sydney  is  the  city  of  pleasure,  to 
wldch  the  wealthy  Queensland  squatters  resort  to  spend 
their  money,  returning  to  the  north  for  fresh  supplies  only 
when  they  can  not  afibrd  another  day  of  dissipation,  while 
Melbourne  receives  the  outpour  of  Tasmania. 

The  rushing  to  great  cities  the  moment  there  is  money 
to  be  spent,  characteristic  of  the  settlers  in  all  these  colonics, 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  presents  a  sad  contrast  to  the 
quiet  stay-at-home  habits  of  American  farmers.  Every  thing 
here  is  fever  and  excitement — as  in  some  systems  of  geome- 
try motion  is  the  primary,  reat  the  derived  idea.  New  South 
Welshmen  tell  you  that  this  unquiet  is  peculiar  to  Victoria ; 
to  a  new-comer  it  seems  as  rife  in  Sydney  as  in  Melbourne. 

Judging  from  the  Coloijial  Government  reports,  which 
immigrants  are  conjured  by  the  inspectors  to  procure  and 
read,  and  which  are  printed  in  a  cheap  form  for  the  purpose, 
the  New  South  Welsh  can  hardly  wish  to  lure  settlers  into 
"  the  bush  ;"  for  in  one  of  tliose  documentSj  published  while 
I  was  in  Sydney,  the  curator  of  the  Museum  reported  that  in 
his  explorations  he  never  went  more  than  twelve  miles  from 
the  city,  but  that  within  that  circuit  he  found  seventeen  dis- 
tinct species  of  land-snakes,  two  of  sea-snakes,  thirty  of  Hk- 
ards,  and  sixteen  of  frogs — seventy-eight  species  of  reptiles 
rewarded  him  in  all.  The  seventeen  species  of  land-snakes 
found  by  him  within  the  suburbs  were  named  by  the  curator 
in  a  printed  list;  it  commenced  with  the  pale-headed  snake, 
and  ended  with  the  death-adder. 


CHAPTER  in. 

nCTOElA, 

T&B  smallest  of  our  southern  colonies  except  Tasmania — 
one-fourth  the  size  of  New  South  "Wales,  one-eighlh  of  Queens- 
land, one-twelfth  of  West  Australia,  one-fifteenth  of  South 
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Australia^ — -Victoria  is  the  wealtliiest  of  the  Australian  na- 
laous,  aud,  India  alone  excepted,  has  the  largest  trade  of  any 
of  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain. 

^Vlieu  Mr.  Fawkuer's  party  lauded  in  1835  upon  the  Yarra 
banks,  mooring  their  boat  to  the  forest-trees,  they  formed  a 
eettlemeut  upon  a  grassy  bill  behind  a  marsh,  and  began  to 
pasture  sheep  where  Melboui'ae,  the  capital,  now  stands.  In 
twenty  years  Melbourne  became  the  largest  city  but  one  in 
the  Boutbem  hemisjthere,  havLig  130,000  pteople  within  her 
limits  or  those  of  the  suburban  towns.  Victoria  has  grand- 
er ^public  buildings  in  her  capital,  larger  and  more  costly 
railroads,  a  greater  income,  and  a  heavier  debt  than  any 
other  colony,  aud  i>he  pays  to  her  governor  £10,000  a  year, 
or  one-fourth  more  than  even  New  South  Wales. 

When  looked  into,  all  this  success  means  gold.  There  is 
industry,  there  is  energy,  there  is  talent,  there  is  generosity 
and  public  spirit,  but  ihey  are  the  abilities  and  virtues  that 
gold  will  bring,  in  bringing  a  rush  from  all  the  world  of  dash- 
ing fellows  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  progress  of  Melbounie 
is  that  of  San  Francisco  ;  it  is  the  success  of  Hokitika  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  refined  and  steadied  by  having  lasted  tti rough 
some  years — the  trinmpli  of  a  population  which  has  hitherto 
consisted  chiefly  of  adult  males. 

Sydney  people,  in  their  jealousy  of  the  Victorians,  refuse 
to  admit  even  that  the  superior  energy  of  the  Melbourne 
men  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  haAung  been  the  pick 
of  the  spirited  youths  of  ail  the  world,  brought  together  by 
the  rush  for  gold.  At  the  time  of  the  first  "find"  in  1851 
all  the  resolute,  able,  physically  strong  do-naughts  of  Europe 
and  America  flocked  into  Port  Philip,  aa  Victoria  was  then 
called ;  aud  such  timid  and  weak  men  as  came  along  with 
them  being  soon  crowded  out,  the  men  of  energy  and  tough 
vital  force  alone  remained. 

Some  of  the  New  South  Welsh,  shutting  their  eyes  to  the 
facts  connected  with  the  gold-nish,  assert  so  loudly  that  the 
Victorians  are  the  refuse  of  California,  or  "  Yankee  scum," 
that  when  I  first  landed  in  Melbourne  I  expected  to  find 
street-cars,  revolvers,  big  hotels,  and  fire-clubs,  euchre,  cau- 
cuses, and  mixed  drinks.  I  could  discover  nothing  American 
Melbourne  except  the  grandeur  of  the  public  buildings 
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and  the  width  of  tlie  streete,  and  its  people  are  far  ninrc 
thoroughly  British  than  are  the  citizens  of  the  rival  capital. 
In  many  senses  Melbourne  is  the  London,  Sydney  the  Paris 
of  Australia. 

Of  the  aurpaseing  vigor  of  the  Victorians  there  can  be  no^ 
doubt ;  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  Victoriaii  railways! 
stretching  to  the  Mun-ay,  while  those  of  New  South  Walesj 
are  still  boggling  at  the  Green  Hilla,  fifty  miles  from  Sydney.*! 
Melbourne,  the  more  distant  port,  haa  carried  off  the  Austra- 
lian trade  with  the  New  Zejiland  gold-fields  from  Sydney, 
the  nearer  port.  Melbourne  imports  Sydney  shale,  and  makes 
from  it  mineral  oil  before  the  Sydney  people  have  fomid  out 
its  value ;  and  gas  in  Melbourne  is  cheaper  than  in  Sydney, 
though  the  Victorians  are  bringing  their  coal  five  hundred-™ 
miles,  from  a  spot  only  fifty  miles  from  Sydney.  fl 

It  is  possible  that  the  secret  of  the  superior  energy  of  the 
Victorians  may  lie,  not  in  the  fact  that  they  are  more  Ameri- 
can, but  more  Englisli,  than  the  New  South  AVcIsh.     Th©^ 
leading  Sydney  people  are  mainly  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  ^ 
original  settlers — "  cornstalks "  reared   in  the  6emi-tro]neal 
climate  of  the  coast;  the  Vietorians  are  full-blooded  English 
immigrantSj  bred  in  the  more  rugged  cliraea  of  Tasmania, 
Canada,  or  Great  Britain,  and  brought  only  in  their  maturity  « 
to  live  in  the  exhilarating  air  of  Melbourne,  the  finest  climate  ■ 
in  the  world  for  healthy  men  :  Melbourne  is  hotter  than  Syd- 
ney, but  its  ciimato  is  never  tropical     Tlie  squatters  on  the 
Queensland  Downs,  mostly  immigrants  from  England,  show 
the  same  strong  vitality  that  the  Melbourne  men  possess ; 
])ut  their  brother-immigrants  in  Brisbane — tlie  Queensland 
capital,  where  the  languid  breeze  resembles  that  of  Sydney 
— are  as  incapable  of  prolonged  exertion  as  are  the  "  corn- 
stalks." 

Wliatever  may  be  the  causes  of  the  present  triumph  of  ^ 
Melbourne  over  vSydney,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city  " 
are  far  from  accepting  it  as  likely  to  be  permanent.     They 
can  not  but  admit  the  present  glory  of  what  they  call  the 
"Mushroom  City."     The  magnificent  pile  of  the  new  Post- 
office,  the  gigantic  Treasury  (which,  when  finished,  will  h^-M 
larger  than  our  own  in  London),  the  University,  the  Parlia-™ 
ment-house,  the  Union  and  Melbourne  Clubs,  the  City  Hall, 
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the  Wool  Exchange,  the  viaducts  upon  the  C4ovemment  rail- 
road lines — all  are  Cyclopean  in  their  architecture,  aU  seem 
built  as  if  to  last  forever ;  still,  they  Bay  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain \rant  of  pcrraanence  al>out  the  prosperity  of  Victoria. 
When  the  gold  discovery  took  place  in  1851,  such  a  tracks 
sprang  np  tliat  the  imports  of  the  colony  jumped  from  one 
million  to  twenty-five  jnillion  sterling  in  three  years;  but  al- 
though she  is  now  commencing  to  ship  breadstuifs  to  Great 
Britain,  exports  and  imports  alike  show  a  steady  decrease. 
Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  hand-workers  of  the  col- 
ony are  8till  engaged  in  gold-mining,  and  nearly  half  the  pop- 
ulation is  resident  upon  the  gold-fields ;  yet  the  yield  shows, 
year  by  year,  a  continual  decline.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
discoveries  in  New  Zealand,  which  have  carried  off  the  float- 
ing digger  population,  and  for  the  wise  discouragement  by 
the  democrats  of  the  monopolization  of  the  land,  there  would 
have  been  distress  upon  the  gold-fields  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  Victorian  population  is  already  nearly  stationary, 
and  the  squatters  call  loudly  for  assisted  immigration  and  free 
trade,  but  the  stranger  sees  nothing  to  astonish  him  in  the 
temporary  stagnation  that  attends  a  decreasing  gold  pro- 
duction. 

The  exact  economical  position  that  Victoria  occupies  is 
easily  ascertained,  for  her  statistics  are  the  most  perfect  m 
the  world ;  the  arrangement  ia  a  piece  of  exquisite  mosaic. 
The  brilliant  statistician  who  fills  the  post  of  registrar-gen- 
eral to  the  colony  had  the  immense  advantage  of  starting 
clear  of  all  tradition,  unhampered  and  micloggwl ;  and,  as  the 
Governments  of  the  other  colonies  have  the  last  few  years 
taken  Victoria  tor  model,  a  gradual  approach  is  being  made 
to  uniformity  of  system.  It  was  not  too  soon,  for  British 
colonial  statistics  are  apt  to  -be  confusing.  I  have  seen  a  list 
of  imports  in  which  one  class  consisted  of  ale,  aniseed,  arsenic, 
asafletida,  and  astronomical  instruments  ;  boots,  bullion,  and 
salt  butter;  capers,  cards,  caraway  seed;  gauze,  gin,  glue, 
and  gloves ;  maps  and  manure ;  philosophical  instruments 
and  salt  pork ;  sandal-wood,  saraaparilla,  and  smoked  sausages. 
Alphabetical  arrangement  has  charms  for  the  official  mind. 

Statistics  are  generally  considered  dull  enough,  but  the 
sitatiRties  of  these  y<">"iig  countries  are  figure-poems.     Tables 


that  in  England  contrafst  jute  with  hemp,  or  this  man  with 
that  man,  here  compare  the  profits  of  manufactures  with  those 
of  agriculture,  or  pit  against  each  other  the  powers  of  race 
and  race. 

Victoria  is  the  only  eountry  in  existence  which  possesses 
a  Btatietical  history  from  its  earliest  birth  ;  but,  after  all,  even 
Victoria  falls  short  of  Minnesota,  where  the  settlere  foundeti 
the  "  State  Historical  Society  "  a  week  before  the  foundation 
of  the  State,  tji 

Gold,  wheat,  ajpd  sheep  are  the  three  great  staples  of  Vi«liH 
toria,  and  have  each  its  party,  political  and  commercial — dig- 
gers, agricultural  settlers,  and  squatters — though  of  late  the 
diggers  and  the  landed  democracy  have  made  common  cause 
against  the  squatters.  Gold  cas.  now  be  studied  best  at 
Ballarat,  and  wheat  at  CluiieB,  or  upon  the  Barrabool  hills 
behind  Geelong;  but  I  started  first  for  Eelmca,  the  head- 
qtiarters  of  the  squatter  interest  and  metropolis  of  sheep, 
taking  upon  my  way  Kyneton,  one  of  the  richest  agricultur- 
al districts  of  the  colony,  and  also  the  once-famous  gold-dig- a,i 
■giugs  of  Bendigo  Creek,  flH 

Between  Melbourne  and  Kynoton,  where  I  made  my  first 
halt,  the  radw^ay  runs  through  undulating,  lightly-tunbered 
tracts,  free  from  underwood,  and  well  grassed.  By  letting 
my  eyes  persuade  me  that  the  burnt-up  herbage  was  a  ri- 
pening crop  of  wheat  or  oats,  I  found  a  likeness  to  the  views 
in  the  weald  of  Sussex,  tlioiigh  the  foliage  of  the  gums,  or 
eucalypti,  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  English  oaks. 

Riding  from  Kyneton  to  Oarlsruhe,  I^astoria,  and  the  foot- 
hills of  the  "Dividing  Range,"  T  found  the  agricultural  com- 
munity busily  engaged  on  the  harvest,  and  much  excited  upon 
the  great  thistle  question.  Women  and  tiny  children  were 
working  in  the  fields,  while  the- men  were  at  Kyneton,  trying 
in  vain  to  hire  harvest-hands  from  Melbourne  at  less  than 
£2  10a  or  £3  a  week  and  board.  The  thistle  question  was 
not  less  serious:  the  "thistle  iiispeetorB,"  elected  under  the 
"  Thistle  Prevention  Act,"  had  commenced  their  labors ;  and 
although  each  man  agreed  with  his  friend  that  his  neighbor's 
thistles  were  a  nuisance,  still  he  did  not  like  being  fined  for 
not  weeding  out  his  own.  The  fault,  they  say,  lies  in  the  cli- 
mate ;  it  is  too  good,  and  the  English  weeds  have  thriven. 
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Great  as  was  the  talk  of  thistles,  the  tields  in  the  feilile  Kyne- 
ton  district  were  as  clean  as  in  a  well-kept  EnglJRih  larra,  and 
showed  the  clearest  signs  of  the  small  farmer's  personal  care. 

Every  one  of  the  agricultural  villages  that  I  visited  was  a 
fiill-grown  inunicipality.  The  colonial  English^  freed  from  the 
checks  which  are  put  by  interested  landlords  to  local  gov- 
ernment in  Britain,  have  passed  in  all  the  settleraents  laws 
under  which  any  village  must  be  raised  into  a  munieipality 
on  fifty  of  the  villagers  (the  number  varies  in  the  dirteiTnt 
colouies)  signing  a  requisitiou,  unless  within  a  given  time  a 
larger  number  sign  a  petition  to  the  coutrary  effect. 

jMler  a  short  visit  to  the  bustling  digging  town  ofCastle- 
^lllaiue  I  pushed  on  by  train  to  Sandhurst,  a  borough  of  great 
pretensions,  which  occupiaH  the  site  of  the  former  digging 
camp  at  Bendigo,  On  a  level  part  of  the  line  between  the 
two  great  towns  my  train  dashed  through  some  closed  gates, 
happily  without  hurt.  The  3l€lbourtieArfjnis  of  the  next  day 
said  that  the  crash  had  been  the  result  of  the  signalman  tak- 
ing the  lancy  that  the  trains  should  wait  on  him,  not  he  upon 
the  trains,  so  he  had  "  closed  the  gates,  hoisted  the  danger 
Hignal,  and  adjourned  to  a  neighboring  store  to  drink,"  On 
my  i-eturn  from  Echuca  I  could  not  find  that  he  had  been  dis- 
missed. 

When  hands  are  scarce,  and  lives  valuable  not  to  the  pos- 
Bsssor  only  but  to  the  whole  community,  care  to  avoid  acci- 
dents might  be  expected  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  recklessness 
in  all  young  countries,  and  not  even  in  Kansas  is  it  more  ob- 
servable  than  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 

Sandhurst,  like  Castlemaine,  straggles  over  hill  and  dale  for 
many  miles,  the  diggers  preferring  to  follow  the  gold-leads, 
and  build  a  suburb  by  each  alluvial  mine,  rather  than  draw 
their  supplies  from  the  central  spot  The  extent  of  the 
worked-out  gold-field  fitruck  jue  as  greater  than  in  the  tieldsi 
round  Placerville,  but  then  in  California  many  of  the  oid  tUg- 
gings  are  hidden  by  the  vines. 

In  Sandhurst  I  could  find  none  of  the  magnificent  restau- 
rants of  Virginia  City  ;  none  of  the  gambling-saloons  of  Ho- 
kitika ;  and  the  only  approach  to  gayety  among  the  diggers 
was  made  in  a  drbakiug-hall,  where  some  dozen  red-shirted, 
bearded  men  were  dancing  by  turns  with  four  well-behaved 


and  quiet-lookint;  German  orirls^  -who  weiie  pai<],  the  constable 
at  the  gate  informed  me,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  booth.  My 
hotel — "  The  Shamrock  " — kept  by  Now  York  Irigh,  was  a 
thoroughly  American  house;  but  then  digger  civilization  is 
everywhere  American — a  fact  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  Ameri- 
can element  having  been  predomumut  in  the  firBt-discovered 
diggings — those  of  California. 

Digger  revolts  must  have  been  feared  when  the  Sandhurst 
Government  Reserve  was  suiroiiuded  with  a  ditch  strangely 
like  a  moat,  and  palings  that  bear  an  ominous  i-eaemblance  to 
a  Maori  pah.  In  the  morning  I  found  tiiy  way  through  the 
obstructions,  and  discovered  the  poliee-statiou,  and  in.  it  the 
resident  magistrate,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  "Gumption  Dick,"  Hank  Monk's  friend,  but  he  intro- 
dnced  me  to  his  intelligent  Chinese  clerk,  and  told  me  many 
things  about  the  yellow  diggers.  The  bad  feeling  between 
the  English  diggers  and  the  Chinese  has  not  in  the  least  died 
away.  Upon  the  workcd-ont  fields  of  Castleraaine  and  Saud- 
huret  the  latter  do  what  they  please,  and  1  saw  hundreds  of 
them  waphing  quietly  and  quickly  in  the  old  Bendigo  Creek, 
■finding  an  ample  living  in  the  leavings  of  the  whites.  So 
Huccessful  have  they  been  that  a  few  Europeans,  have  lately 
been  taking  to  their  plan;  and  an  old  Frenchman  who  died 
liere  lately,  and  who,  from  his  working  persistently  in  worn- 
out  fields,  had  always  been  thought  to  be  a  harmless  idiot, 
left  behind  him  twenty  thousand  pounds,  obtained  by  wash- 
ing in  company  with  the  Chinese. 

The  spirit  that  called  into  existence  the  Rallarat  anti- 
Chinese  mobs  is  not  extinct  in  Queensland,  as  1  found  during 
my  stay  at  Sydney.  At  the  Crocodile  Creek  diggings  in 
ISTorthem  Qneenslandj  whither  many  of  the  Chinese  from 
New  South  Wales  have  lately  gone,  terrible  riots  occiUTed 
the  week  after  I  landed  in  Australi;v,  The  English  diggeit* 
announced  their  intention  of  "  rolling  up  "  the  Chinese,  and 
proceeded  to  "jump  their  claims" — that  is,  trespass  on  the 
mining-plots,  for  in  Queensland  the  Chinese  have  felt  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  purchase  claims.  The  Chinese  bore 
the  robbery  for  some  days,  but  at  last  a  digger  who  had  sold 
them  a  claim  for  £S0  one  morning,  hammered  the  pegs  into 
the  soft  ground  the  same  day,  and  then  "jumped  the  claim  " 
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ron  the  pretense  that  it  was  not  "  pegged  out."  This  was 
too  much  for  the  Chinese  owner,  who  tomahawked  the  dig- 
ger on  the  spot.  The  English  at  once  fired  the  Chinese 
town,  and  even  attacked  the  English  driver  of  a  coach  for 
conveying  Chinamen  on  hiw  vehicle.  Some  diggers  in  North 
Queensland  are  said  to  have  kept  bloodhounds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  Chinamen  for  sport.,  as  the  rowdies  of  the 
Old  Country  hunt  cats  with  terriers. 

On  the  older  gold-fields,  such  as  those  of  Sandhurst  and 
Castlemaine,  the  hatred  of  the  English  for  the  Chinese  lies 
dormant,  but  it  is  not  the  less  strong  for  being  free  from 
physical  violence.  The  woman  in  a  baker's  shop  near  Sand- 
hurst, into  which  1  went  to  buy  a  roll  for  lunch,  shuddered 
when  she  told  me  of  one  or  two  recent  marriages  between 
Irish  "  Biddies  "  and  some  of  the  wealthiest  Chinese. 

The  man  against  wliom  all  this  liatred  and  suspicion  is  di- 
rected is  no  iil-condnctod  rogue  or  villain.  The  chief  of  the 
police  at  Sandliurst  said  that  the  Chhiese  were  "  the  best  of 
citizens ;"  a  member  of  the  Victorian  Parliament,  resident  on 
the  very  edge  of  tlieir  quarter  at  Geelong,  spoke  of  the  yel- 
low men  to  me  as  *' well-behaved  and  frugal;"  the  registrar- 
general  told  me  that  there  is  less  crime,  great  or  small, 
among  the  Chinese  than  among  any  equal  number  of  En- 
glish in  the  colony. 

The  Chinese  are  not  denied  civil  rights  in  Victoria,  as 
they  have  been  in  California.  Their  testimony  is  accepted 
in  the  courts  against  that  of  whites;  they  may  become  nat- 
uralized, and  then  can  vote.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  of  them, 
out  of  30,000,  have  been  naturalized  in  Victoria  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Tliat  the  Chinese  in  Australia  look  upon  their  stay  in  the 
gold-fields  as  merely  temporary  is  clear  from  the  character 
of  their  restaurants,  which  are  singularly  inferior  to  those  of 
Sftn  PVancisco.  The  best  in  the  colonies  is  one  near  Castle- 
maine, but  even  this  is  small  and  poor.  Shark's  fin  is  an  un- 
heard-of luxury,  and  even  puppy  you  would  Lave  to  order. 
"  Silk-worms  fried  in  castor-oil "  is  the  colonial  idea  of  a 
Chinese  delicacy ;  yet  the  famous  sea-slug  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Queensland  veaters  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

From  Sandhurst  northward  the  country,  known  as  Elysiuni 
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Flats,  beeomee  level,  and  is  wooded  in  patdiep,  like  the  "oak- 
opening  "  prairies  of  Wiaconssn  and  Illinois.  Within  fifty 
miles  ofEchuca  the  line  comes  out  of  the  forest  on  to  a  vast 
praiirie,  on  which  was  a  marvellous  mirage  of  water  and  trees 
at  various  step-like  leveK  From  the  other  window  of  the 
compartment  carriage  (sadly  hot  and  airless  after  the  iVmor- 
ican  cars)  I  saw  the  thin,  dry,  yellow  grass  on  fire  for  a 
dozen  miles.  The  smoke  from  these  "  bush-fires  "  sometimes 
extends  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  sea.  In  steaming  down 
I'rom  Sydney  to  Wilson's  Promontory  on  my  way  to  Mel- 
bourne, we  passed  through  a  column  of  smoke  about  a  mile 
in  width  when  off  Wolongong,  near  Botany  Bay,  and  never 
lost  sight  of  it,  as  it  lay  in  a  dense  brown  mass  npon  the  sea, 
until  we  rounded  Cape  Howe,  two  hundred  miles  farther  to 
the  southward. 

The  fires  on  these  great  plains  are  caused  by  the  dropping 
of  fusees  by  travellers  as  they  ride  aloug  smoking  their  pipes, 
Australian  fashion,  or  else  by  the  spreading  of  the  fires  from 
their  camps.  The  moat  ingenious  stories  are  invented  by  the 
tjolonists  to  prevent  us  from  throwing  doubt  upon  their  care- 
ful rtess  ;  and  I  was  told  at  Echuca  that  the  late  tires  had  been 
caused  by  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  spots  of 
grass  owing  to  the  accidental  conversion  into  burning-glasses 
of  beer-bottles  that  had  been  suffered  to  lie  about.  What- 
ever their  cause,  the  fires,  in  conjunction  with  the  heat,  have 
made  agricultural  settlement  upon  the  Murray  a  lottery. 
The  week  before  my  visit  some  ripe  oats  at  Echuca  had  been 
cut  down  to  stubble  by  the  hot  wind,  and  farmers  are  said 
to  count  upon  the  success  of  only  one  harvest  in  every  three 
seasons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Victorian  apricots,  shiivelled 
by  the  hot  wind,  are  so  many  lumps  of  crystalliaed  nectar 
when  you  pierce  their  thick  outer  coats. 

Defying  tlie  sun,  I  started  off  to  the  banks  of  the  Murray 
River,  not  without  some  regret  at  the  absence  of  the  continu- 
ous street  verandas  which  in  Melbourne  form  a  first  step  to- 
ward the  Italian  piazza.  One  may  be  deceived  by  trifles 
when  the  character  of  an  unknown  region  is  at  stake.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  country,  I  had  read  "Steam-packet  Hotel, 
Esplanade,  Echuca ;"  and,  though  experiences  on  the  Ohio 
hnd  taught  me  to  put  no  trust  in  "  packets  and  hotels,"  yet 
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I  had  somehow  corne  to  tlie  belief  tJiat  the  Mnrray  must  be 
.1  second  Missouri  at  least,  if  not  a  Misisispippl  The  "  espla- 
nade "  I  fotitid  to  be  a  myth,  and  the  "  fleet "  of  "  stcam- 
packeta  "  was  drawn  up  in  a  long  line  upon  the  mud,  there 
l)eitig  in  this  summer  weather  no  water  in  which  it  could 
float.  The  Murray  in  February  is  a  streamless  ditch,  which 
in  America,  if  known  and  named  at  all,  would  rank  as  a  tenth- 
rate  river. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  2200  milea  in  length,  and  its  tributa- 
ry, the  Ottawa,  1000  miles  in  lent^th,  itself  receives  a  tributa- 
ry stream,  the  Gatineau,  with  a  couree  of  420  miles.  At  217 
miles  from  its  coiiiluence  with  the  Ottawa  the  Gatineau  is 
still  1000  feet  in  width.  At  Albury,  which  even  in  winter  is 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Murray,  you  are  only  some  600 
or  TOO  miles  by  river  from  the  open  sea,  or  about  the  same 
distance  as  from  Memphis  in  Tennessee  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi. 

During  six  months  of  the  year,  however,  the  Murray  is  for 
wool-carrying  purposes  an  important  river.  The  railway  to 
Echuca  has  tap]>ed  the  river  system  in  the  Victorians'  favor,* 
and  Melbourne  has  become  the  port  of  the  back  country  of 
New  South  WmIcs,  and  even  Queensland.  "  The  Riverina  is 
eoraraercially  anuexed  "  to  Victoria,  said  the  premier  of  New 
South  Wales  while  I  was  in  that  colony,  and  the  "  Riverina  " 
means  that  portion  of  New  South  Wales  which  bee  between 
the  Laehlan,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  Murray,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Echura, 

Returning  to  the  inn  to  escape  the  sun,  I  took  up  the  Rw- 
erina  Herald^  published  at  Echuca;  of  its  twenty-four  col- 
umns, nineteen  and  a  half  are  occupied  by  the  eternal  sheep 
in  one  shape  or  another.  A  representation  of  Jason's  fleece 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  title ;  "  wool"  is  the  first  word  in 
the  first  line  of  the  body  of  the  paper.  More  than  half  of  the 
advertisements  are  those  of  wool-lirokers,  or  else  of  the  fortu- 
nate possessors  of  specifics  that  will  cure  the  scab.  One  dis- 
infectant compound  is  certified  to  by  no  less  than  se^'enteen 
inspectors ;  auother  is  pufTed  by  a  notice  informing  fiock-mas- 
ters  that,  in  eases  of  foot-rot,  the  advertiser  goes  upon  the 
principle  of  "  no  cure,  no  pqy."  One  tinu  makes  "liberal  ad- 
vances on  the  ensuing  clip ;"  auother  ia  pi"epared  to  do  the 


like  npoTi  "pastoral  securities-"  Ship-chandlers,  regardless 
of  associations,  advertise  in  one  line  their  bread  and  foot-rot 
ointment,  their  biscuit  and  sheep-wash  solution ;  and  the  last 
of  the  advertisements  npon  the  front  page  is  that  of  an 
"agent  for  the  sale  of  fat."  The  body  of  the  paper  contains 
complaints  against  the  judges  at  a  recent  show  of  wool,  and 
au  account  of  the  raising  of  a  sawyer  "  120  feet  in  length  and 
23  feet  in  girth  "  by  the  new  "snag-boat"  working  to  clear 
out  the  river  for  the  floating  down  of  the  next  wool-clip. 
Whole  columns  of  small  type  are  filled  with  "  impounding  " 
lists,  containing  brief  descriptiouB  of  all  the  strayed  cattle  of 
each  district.  Thj3  techiucalities  of  the  distinctive  marks  are 
surprising.  Who  not  to  the  manner  born  can  make  much 
of  this :  "  Blue  and  white  cow,  cock  horns,  22  off-mrap,  IL  off- 
ribs?"  or  of  this:  "  Straw  beiTy  stag,  top  off  off-ear,  J.  C.  over 
4  off-rump,  like  H.  G.  conjoined  near  loin  and  rump  ?"  This, 
agaiu,  is  difficult :  "  Swallow  tail,  off-ear,  D  reversed  and  il- 
legible over  F  off-ribs,  PT  off-rump."  What  is  a  *'  blue  straw- 
berry bull?"  is  a  question  which  occuiTed  to  me.  Again, 
what  a  phenomenon  is  this :  "  White  cow,  writing  capital  A 
off-shoulder  ?"  A  paragraph  relates  the  burning  of  "  £10,000 
worth  of  country  near  Gambier,"and  advertisements  of  Colt's 
revolvers  and  quack  medicines  complete  the  sheet.  The  pa- 
per shows  that  for  the  most  part  the  colonista  here,  as  in  New 
Zealand,  have  had  the  wisdom  to  adopt  the  poetic  native 
names  of  places,  and  even  to  use  them  for  towns,  streets,  and 
ships.  Of  the  PanSma  hnere,  the  Rakaia  and  Maitoura  bear 
the  names  of  rivers,  the  Rualmie  and  tlio  Kaikoitra  names  of 
mountain  ranges ;  and  the  colonial  boats  have  for  the  most 
part  familiar  Maori  or  Australian  names ;  for  instance,  Man- 
gitotOy  "  hill  of  hills,"  and  liangitiria,  "  great  and  good."  The 
Now  Zealand  colonists  are  better  off  than  the  Australian  in 
tliis  respect :  Wongawonga,  YaiTayaiTa,  and  Wooloomooloo 
are  not  inviting;  and  some  of  the  Australian  villages  have 
still  stranger  names.  Nindooinbah  is  a  station  in  Southern 
Queensland  ;  Yallack-a-yallack,  Borongorong,  Bunduramon- 
gee,  Jabbarabbara,  Thuroroolong,  yalla-y-])Oora,  Tanac-a-ya- 
nac,  Wuid  Kerruick,  Woolonguwoong- wriiian,  Woori  Yal- 
loak,  and  Borhoneyghurk  are  stations  in  Victoria.  The  only 
leader  in  the  Herald  is  on  the  meat  question,  but  there  is  in 
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a  letter  an  account  of  the  Chnstmas  festivities  at  Melbourne, 
which  contains  much  merry-making  at  the  expeose  of*  unac- 
cliraatized  new  chuniH,"  as  fresli-comers  to  the  colonies  are 
called.  The  writer  speaks  rapturously  of  the  rush  on  Christ- 
mas Day  from  the  hot,  dry,  dusty  streets  to  the  "  golden  fields 
of  waving  corn."  The  "  exposed  nature  of  the  Royal  Park  " 
prevented  many  excursionists  from  picnicking  there,  aa  they 
had  mtended ;  but  we  read  on,  and  find  that  the  exposure 
dreaded  was  not  to  cold,  but  to  the  terrible  hot  wind  which 
swept  from  the  plains  of  the  north-west,  and  scorched  up  ev- 
ery blade  of  grass  in  the  open  spots.  We  hear  of  Christmas 
dinners  eaten  upon  the  grass  at  Richmond  in  the  sheltered 
shade  of  the  gum-forest,  but  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  the 
"  plants  had  been  much  afiected  by  the  trying  heat."  How- 
ever, "  the  weather  on  Boxing-day  was  more  favorable  for 
open-air  enjoyment,"  as  the  thermometer  was  only  ©8°  in  the 
shade. 

Will  ever  New  Zeahxtid  or  Australian  baixls  spring  up  to 
write  of  the  pale  primroses  that  m  September  commence  to 
peep  out  from  under  the  melting  snows,  and  to  make  men 
took  forward  to  tlie  blazing  heat  and  the  long  December 
days  ?  Strangely  enough,  the  only  English  poem  which  an 
Australian  lad  can  read  without  laughing  at  the  Old-country 
conceit  that  connects  frost  with  January  and  hot  weather 
with  July,  is  Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  for  in  its  long  descrip- 
tions of  the  changes  in  England  from  spring  to  sximmer,  from 
autumn  to  winter,  a  niontli  is  only  once  Ifamed  :  "  rosy-foot- 
ed May"  can  not  be  said  to  "  steal  blushing  on"  in  Australia, 
where  May  answers  to  our  November. 

In  the  afteiTioon  I  ventured  out  again,  and  strolled  into 
the  gum-ibrest  on  the  banks  of  the  Campaspe  River,  not  be- 
lieving the  reports  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Victorian  bunyips 
and  alligatore  which  have  lately  scared  the  squatters  who 
dwell  on  creeks.  The  black  trees,  relieved  upon  a  ground 
of  white  dust  and  yellow  grass,  were  not  inviting,  and  the 
ficorching  heat  soon  taught  nie  to  hate  the  shadeless  boughs 
and  ragged  bark  of  the  inevitable  gum.  It  had  not  rained 
for  nine  weeks  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  the  tliermometer 
stood  at  116^  in  the  shade,  bnt  there  was  .nothing  oppressive 
in  the  heat ;  it  seemed  only  to  dry  up  the  juices  of  the  frame, 
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and  dazzle  you  with  iiiteiise  brightness.  I  aoou  came  to  agree 
with  a  lie wly-lan tied  Irish  gardener,  who  told  a  friend  of 
mind  that  Australia  waa  a  strange  country,  for  lie  could  not 
see  that  the  thermometer  had  "the  slightest  eSect  upon  the 
heat."  The  blaze  is  healthy,  and  fevera  are  unkuowa  iu  the 
Riverina,  decay  of  noxious  matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  bemg 
arrested  during  eummei'  by  the  drouglit.  This  is  a  hot  year, 
for  on  the  12th  of  January  the  thermometer,  even  at  the  Mel- 
bourne Observatory,  registered  108°  iu  the  shade,  and  123° 
iu  the  shade  waa  registered  at  Wcutworth,  near  the  conflu- 
euce  of  the  Murray  and  the  Darluig. 

As  the  afternoon  drew  on,  and,  if  not  the  heat,  at  least  the 
Bun  declined,  the  bell-birds  ceased  their  tuneful  chiming,  and 
the  forest  waa  vocal  only  with  the  ceaselesa  chirp  of  the  tree- 
cricket,  whoae  note  recalled  the  goat-sucker  of  our  English 
woo4e.  The  Australian  landscapes  show  best  by  the  red 
light  of  the  hot-weather  Buuscts,  when  the  dark  feathery  foli- 
age of  the  gum-trees  comes  out  in  exquisite  relief  upon  the 
fiery  fogs  that  form  the  sky,  and  the  yellow  earth,  gaining  a 
tawny  hue  in  the  lurid  glare,  throws  ofl'  a  light  resembling 
that  which  in  winter  in  reflected  from  our  English  snows. 
At  Bunaet  there  was  a  calm,  but  as  I  tnrued  to  walk  home- 
ward the  hot  wind  sprang  u)j,  and  died  again,  while  the  trees 
sighed  themselves  uneasily  to  sleep,  as  though  fearful  of  the 
morrow's  blast. 

A  night  of  heavy  heat  was  followed  by  a  breathless  dawn, 
and  the  scorching  sun  returned  in  all  its  redness  to  bum  up 
once  more  the  earth,  not  cooled  from  the  glare  of  yesterday. 
Englishmen  must  be  bribed  by  enormous  gains  before  they 
will  work  with  continuous  toil  in  such  a  climate,  however 
healthy. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


SQUATTER    ABI STOCK A.CT. 


"  What  is  a  Colonial  Conservative  ?"  is  a  question  that 
Used  to  be  daily  put  to  a  Victorian  friend  of  mine  when  he 
was  in  London.  His  answer,  he  told  me,  was  always,  "  A 
statesman  who  has  got  four  of  the  'points'  of  the  People's 
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Charter,  and  wants  to  conserve  them  ;"  but  as  UHed  in  Victo- 
ria, the  turm  "  Causervative  "  expresses  tlie  feelinjT  less  of  a 
I  political  party  than  of  the  whole  of  the  people  who  have  any 
thing  whatever  to  lose.     Thost)  who  have  fiomethiug  object 
to  giving  a  share  in  the  Government  to  those  wJio  have 
nothiug ;  those  who  have  much  object  to  political  cqaality 
I  with  those  who  have  less  ;  and,  not  content  with  having  won 
[:&  tremendous  victory  in  basing  the  Upper  House  upon  a 
£5000    qualification  and  £100  freehold  or   £300    leasehold 
frapchihse,  the  plutocracy  are  meditating  attacks  upon  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

The  democracy  hold  out  undanntedly,  refiishog  all  mone- 
tary teste,  though  an  intelligence  basis  for  the  francluse  is  by 
no  means  ont  of  favor,  except  with  the  few  who  can  not  read 
or  write.  One  day,  when  I  was  driving  from  Melbourne  to 
Sandridge  in  company  with  a  colonial  merchant,  he  asked 
our  ear-driven  "Now,  tell  me  fairly:  do  yon  think  these 
rogues  of  fellows  that  hang  about  the  shore  here  ought  to 
have  votes '?"  "  N"o,  I  don't."  "  Ah  !  you'd  like  to  see  a  58. 
fee  on  registration,  wouldn't  you.?"  The  answer  was  sharp 
enough  in  its  tone.  "Five  shillings  would  be  nothing  to 
you ;  it  would  be  something  to  me,  and  it  would  be  more 
than  my  brother  could  pay.  What  I'd  do  would  be  to  say 
that  those  who  couldu^'t  read  shouldn't  vote  —  that's  all 
That  would  keep  out  the  loafers." 

The  plutocratic  party  is  losing,  not  gaining,  ground  in 
Victoria;  it  is  iar  more  likely  that  the  pirescnt  genemtion 
will  see  the  Upper  House  abolished  than  that  it  will  witness 
the  introduction  of  restrictions  upon  the  manhood  suffrage 
which  exists  for  the  Lower ;  but  there  is  one  brancn  of  the 
]dutoeracy  which  actively  carries  on  the  fight  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, and  which  claims  to  control  society — the  pastoral  ten- 
ants of  Crown  lands,  or  Squatter  Aristocracy. 

The  word  "  squatter  "  has  undergone  a  remarkable  change 
of  meaning  since  the  time  M'hon  it  denoted  those  who  stole 
Oovemment  land,  and  built  their  dwellings  on  it.  As  late 
as  1837  squatters  were  defined  by  the  Chief-justice  of  New 
South  Wales  as  people  occupying  lands  without  legal  title, 
and  subject  to  a  fine  on  discovery.  They  were  described  as 
living  by  bartering  rum  with  convicts  for  stolen  goods,  and 
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ae  being  themselvcB  invariably  convicts  or  "expirees."  Es- 
caping suddenly  from  theso  low  asiociations,  the  word  came 
to  be  applied  to  grnzicra  who  drove  their  flocka  into  the  un- 
settled interior,  and  thence  to  those  of  them  who  received 
leases  from  the  Crown  of  paBtoral  lands. 

The  Bquatter  is  the  nabob  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  the 
inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth.  He  patronizes  balls,  prome- 
nade concerts,  flower-shows  ;  he  is  the  main-stay  of  the  cjreat 
clubSj  tlie  joy  of  the  shop-keepers^  the  good  angel  of  the  ho- 
tels J  without  him  the  opera  could  not  be  kept  up,  and  the 
jockey-club  would  die  a  natural  death. 

Neither  flqnattersnor  towns-folk  will  admit  that  this  view 
of  the  former's  position  is  correct.  The  Victorian  squat- 
ters tell  you  that  they  have  been  nuned  by  confiscation,  but 
that  their  neighbors  in  New  South  Wales^  who  have  leas- 
ee, are  more  prosperous  j  in  New  South  Wales  they  tell  you 
of  the  destruction  of  the  squatters  by  *'  free  selection/* 
of  which  there  is  none  in  Queensland,  "  the  squatter's  para- 
dise ;"  but  in  Queensland  tho  squatters  protest  that  they  have 
never  made  wages  for  their  personal  work,  far  less  inter- 
est upon  their  capital.  ."  Not  one  of  ua  in  ten  is  solvent,"  is 
their  cry. 

As  sweeping  assertions  are  made  by  tbe  towns-folk  upon 
the  other  side.  The  squatters,  they  sometimes  say,  may  well 
set  up  to  be  a  great  landed  aristocracy,  for  they  have  every 
fault  of  a  dominant  caste  except  its  generous  vices.  They 
are  accused  of  piling  up  vast  hoards  of  wealth  while  living  a 
most  penurious  lite,  and  contributing  less  than  would  so  many 
mechanics  to  the  revenue  of  the  countiy,  in  order  that  they 
may  return  in  later  life  to  England,  there  to  spend  what  they 
have  wrung  from  the  soil  of  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales. 

The  occupation  of  the  whole  of  the  Crown  lands  by  squat- 
ters has  prevented  the  niakiug  of  railways  to  be  paid  for  in 
land,  on  the  American  system ;  but  the  chief  of  all  the  evils 
connected  with  squatting  is  the  tendency  to  the  accumulation 
in  a  few  hands  of  all  the  land  and  all  the  pastoral  wealth  of 
the  country,  an  extreme  danger  in  the  face  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions, such  ats  those  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 
Remembering  that  manufactures  are  few,  the  swelling  of  the 
cities  shows  how  the  people  have  been  kept  from  the  land ; 
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considerably  more  than  half  of  the  population  of  Victoria 
lives  within  the  coq5orat£  towns, 

A  few  years  back  a  thousaud  men  held  between  theni,  on 
nominal  rents,  forty  TnilHon  acres  out  of  the  forty-three  and 
a  h.alf  million — mountain  and  swamp  excluded — of  which 
Victoria  consists.  It  ia  true  that  the  amount  bo  held  has  now 
decreased  to  thirty  million,  but  on  the  otlier  hand  the  squat- 
ters have  bought  vast  tracts  which  were  formerly  within 
their  "runs"  with  the  capital  acquired  in  squatting,  and, 
knowing  the  country  better  than  others  could  know  it,  have 
selected  the  most  valuable  Jand. 

The  colonial  democracy  in  1860  and  the  encceeding  years 
rose  to  a  sense  of  its  danger  from  the  land  monopoly,  and  be- 
gan to  search  about  for  means  to  put  it  down,  and  to  destroy 
at  the  same  time  the  system  of  holding  from  the  Crown  ;  for 
it  is  singular  that  while  in  England  there  seems  to  be  spring- 
ing up  a  popular  movement  in  favor  of  the  nationalization  of 
>the  land,  in  the  most  democratic  of  the  Australian  colonies 
the  tendency  is  from  Crown-land  tenure  toward  individual 
freehold  ownership  of  the  soiL  Yet,  here  in  Victoria  there 
was  a  fair  field  to  start  upon,  for  tlje  land  already  belonged 
to  the  State — the  first  of  the  principles  included  midor  the 
plu'ase  nationalized  land.  In  America,  agam,  we  see  that, 
with  the  similar  advantage  of  State  possession  of  territories 
which  are  still  fourteen  times  the  size  of  the  French  Empire, 
there  ia  little  or  no  tendency  toward  agitation  for  the  contin- 
uance of  State  ownership.  Tn  short,  freehold  ownership  seems 
dear  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  while  the  national  land  plan 
would  commend  itself  rather  to  the  Celtic  races:  to  the 
Highlander,  who  remembers  clanship,  to  the  Irishman,  who 
regrets  the  Sept. 

Since  the  Radicals  have  been  in  power,  both  here  and  in 
New  South  Wales,  they  have  carried  act  after  act  to  en- 
courage agricultural  settlers  on  freehold  tenure,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pastoral  squatters.  The  "  free  selection  "  plan, 
now  in  operation  in  New  South  Wales,  allows  the  agricultur- 
al settler  to  buy,  but  at  a  fixed  price,  the  freehold  of  a  patch 
of  land,  provided  it  be  over  forty  acres  and  less  than  320, 
anywhere  he  pleases — even  in  the  middle  of  a  squatter's 
"  run,"  if  he  enters  at  once,  and  commences  to  cultivate  ;  and 
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the  Land  Act  of  1862  provides  that  the  squatting  license 
system  shall  entirely  end  with  the  year  1869.  Forgetting 
that  in  every  lease  the  Government  reserved  the  power  of 
tenninating:  the  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  the  sale  of 
land,  the  squattei-s  complain  that  free  selection  ib  but  confis- 
cation, and  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  pack  of  cattle- 
stealera  and  horse-thieves,  who  roam  through  the  country 
haunting  their  runs  like  "  ghosts,"  taking  up  the  best  land  on 
their  runs,  "  picking  the  eyes  out  of  the  land,"  and  turning  to 
graze  anywhere,  on  the  richest  grass,  the  sheep  and  cattle 
they  have  stolen  on  their  way.  The  best  of  them,  they  say, 
are  but  "  cockatoo  fanners,"  living  from  hand  to  mouth  on 
what  they  manage  to  grub  and  grow.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "  free  selection  "  principle  '*  up  country  "  is  tempered  by 
the  power  of  the  wealthy  squatter  to  impound  the  cattle  of 
the  poor  little  freeholder  whenever  ho  pleases  to  say  that 
they  stray  on  to  his  "  run  ;"  indeed,  "  Pound  them  off",  or  if 
yon  can't,  buy  them  off,"  has  become  a  much-used  phrase. 
The  squatter,  too,  is  protected  in  Victoria  by  such  provisions 
as  that  "  improvements"  by  him,  if  over  £40  on  forty  acres, 
cover  an  acre  of  land  for  each  £1.  The  squatters  are  them- 
selves buying  largely  of  land,  and  thus  profiting  by  the  free 
selection.  To  a  stranger  it  seems  as  though  the  interests 
of  the  squatter  have  been  at  least  sufficiently  cared  for,  re- 
membering the  vital  necessity  for  immediate  action.  In 
1865  Victoria,  small  as  she  is,  had  not  sold  a  tenth  of  her 
land. 

In  her  free  selectors  Victoria  will  gain  a  class  ot  citizens 
whose  political  views  will  contrast  shai-ply  with  the  strong 
anti-popular  sentimenta  of  the  squatters,  and  who,  instead  of 
spending  their  lives  as  absentees,  will  stay,  they  and  their 
children,  upon  the  land,  and  spend  all  they  make  within  the 
colony,  while  their  sons  add  to  its  laboring  arms. 

Since  land  has  been,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  thrown  open, 
Victoria  has  suddenly  ceased  to  be  a  wheat-iinport.ing,  and 
become  a  wheat-exporting  country ;  and  fiourishing  agricult- 
ural communities,  such  as  those  of  Ceres,  Clunes,  Kyneton, 
are  springing  up  on  every  side,  growing  wheat  instead  of 
wool,  while  the  wide  extension  which  has  in  Victoria  been 
given  to  the  principle  of  local  self-government  in  the  shape  of 
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shire-council 8j  road-boards,  and  village-muoicipalities,  allows 
of  the  union  of  the  whole  of  the  advantages  of  small  and 
great  farming,  under  the  unequalled  system  of  small  holdings, 
and  eo-operation  for  improvements  among  the  holders. 


•   CHAPTER  V. 


COLONl-lL  DEMOCBACT. 


PAT^fE"NT  of  mGrabers  hy  the  State  was  the  great  qtieation 
under  debate  in  the  Lower  House  during  raneh  of  the  time 
I  spent  in  Melbourne,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efibrts  of  the 
Victorian  democracy,  tiie  bill  was  lost.  The  objection  taken 
at  home  that  payment  degrades  the  House  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  could  never  arise  in  a  new  country,  where  a  practical 
nation  looks  at  the  salaries  as  payment  for  work  done,  and 
obstinately  refuses  to  believe  in  the  work  being  done  wij,hout 
payment  in  some  shape  or  other.  In  these  colonies  the  reasons 
in  favor  of  payment  ai-e  far  stronger  than  they  are  in  Cana- 
da or  America ;  for  while  there  coiintiy  or  town  share  equal- 
ly the  difficulties  of  finding  representatives  who  will  consent 
to  travel  hundred's*  and  thousands  of  miles  to  Ottawa  or 
Washington,  in  the  Australias  Parliament  sits  in  towns  which 
contain  from  one-9ixtb.to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population, 
and  under  a  non-payment  system  power  is  thrown  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  Melboin-ne,  Sydney,  Perth,  Brisbane,  Ade- 
laide, and  Hobarton,  Not  only  do  these  cities  return  none 
but  their  own  citizens,  but  the  country  districts,  often  unable 
to  find  within  their  limits  men  who  have  sufficient  time  and 
money  to  be  able  to  attend  throughout  the  aessions  at  the 
capital,  elect  the  city  traders  to  I'epresent  them. 

Payment  of  members  was  mot  by  a  proposition  on  the 
part  of  the  leader  of  the  squatter  party  in  the  Upper  House 
to  caiTy  it  through  that  assembly  if  the  Lower  House  would 
introduce  the  principle  of  personal  representation ;  but  it 
was  objected  that  under  such  a  system  the  Catholics,  who 
form  a  fifth  of  the  population,  might,  if  they  chose,  return  a 
'fifth  of  the  members.  That  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so 
never  seemed  to  strike  friend  or  foe.     The  CatholicB,  who 


had  a  long  turn  of  power  under  the  O'Shjitighncssey  Govern- 
ment, were  finally  diiven  out  for  appointing  none  bat  Irish- 
men to  thii  police.  "  I  always  said  this  ministry  would  go 
out  on  the  back  of  a  policeman "  was  the  comment  of  the 
Opposition  wit.  The  present  ministry,  which  is  Scotch  in 
tone,  was  hoisted  into  office  by  a  great  coalition  against  the 
Irish  CatholicSj  of  whom  there  are  only  a  handful  in  the  House. 

The  subject  of  national  education,  wliich  was  before  the 
colony  during  my  visit,  also  brought  the  Catholics  promi- 
nently forward ;  for  an  episcopal  pastoral  was  read  in  all 
their  churcheSj  threatening  to  visit  ecclesiastical  censure 
upon  Catholic  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  and  upon  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  attend  them.  "  Godless  educa- 
tion "  is  aa  little  popular  here  as  it  used  to  he  at  Lome,  and 
the  Anglican  and  Catholic  clergymen  insist  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  their  people  pay  he.avily  for  an  education  in 
which  it  would  be  contrary  to  their  conscience  to  share  j  but 
the  laymen  seem  less  distressed  than  their  pastel's.  It  has 
been  satd  that  the  reason  why  the  Catholic  oishop  declined 
to  be  examined  before  the  Education  Commission  was  that 
he  was  afi-aid  of  this  question;  '*Are  you  aware  that  half 
the  Catholic  children  in  the  country  are  attending  schools 
which  you  condemn  ?'* 

The  most  eingnlar,  perhaps,  of  the  spectacles  presented  by 
colonial  politics  during  my  visit  was  that  of  the  Victorian 
Upper  House  gouig  deliberately  into  committee  to  consider 
its  own  constitution,  with  the  view  of  introducing  a  bill  for 
its  own  reform,  or  to  meditate,  its  enemies  said,  upon  selt-de- 
struction.  Whether  the  blow  comes  from  within  or  without, 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  Upper  House  will  shortly 
disappear,  and  the  advice  of  Milton  and  Franklin  be  followed 
in  having  but  a  single  chamber.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
step  will  be  followed  by  the  demand  of  the  Victorians  to  be 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  governor,  subject  to  his  approv- 
al by  the  queen,  with  a  view  to  making  it  impossible  that 
needy  men  should  be  sent  out  to  suck  the  colony,  as  they 
sometimes  have  been  in  the  past.  The  Australians  look 
upon  the  liberal  expenditure  of  a  governor  as  their  own 
liberality,  but  upon  meanness  on  his  part  as  a  robbery  from 
themselves. 
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The  Victorian  hnvo  a  singular  advantage  over  the  Ameri- 
can democrats  in  being  nuliampered  by  a  constitution  of  an- 
tiquity and  renown.  Constitution-tinkering  is  here  continu- 
al ;  the  new  society  is  ever  rc-shaping  its  political  institutions 
to  keep  pace  with  the  latest  developments  of  the  national 
mind;  in  America,  the  party  of  liberty,  at  this  moment  en- 
gaged in  re-moulding  in  favor  of  freedom  the  worn-out  con- 
atitutiuu,  dares  not  even  yet  declare  that  the  national  good 
is  its  aim,  but  keeps  to  the  old  watch-words,  and  professes 
to  be  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  George  Washington. 

The  tone  of  Victorian  democracy  is  not  American.  There 
IB  ttie  defiant  way  of  taking  care  of  themselves  and  ignoring 
their  neighbors  characteristic  of  the  founders  of  English 
plantations  in  all  parts  of  the  woi-ld  —  the  spirit  which 
prompted  the  pasaing^  in  1852,  of  the  act  prohibiting  the  ad- 
mission to  the  colony  of  convicts  for  three  years  after  they 
had  received  their  pardons  j  V)ut  the  English  race  here  is  not 
Latinized  as  it  is  in  America.  Lf  it  were,  Australian  democ- 
racy would  not  be  BO  "shocking"  to  the  squatters.  Democ- 
racy, like  MoiTnonism,  would  bo  nothing  if  found  among 
Frenchmen  or  people  with  black  faces,  but  it  is  at  first  sight 
very  terrible  wlion  it  smiles  on  you  from  between  a  pair  of 
ro«y  Yorkshire  cheeks. 

The  political  ai-o  not  greater  than  the  social  differences 
between  Australia  and  America.  Australian  society  resem- 
bles English  middle-class  society  ;  the  people  have,  in  mat- 
ters of  literature  and  religion,  tastes  and  feelings  similar  to 
those  wliich  pervade  such  comnnrnitics  as  Birmingham  or 
Manchester.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vices  of  America  are 
those  of  aristocracies ;  her  virtues  those  of  a  landed  republic. 
Shop  and  factory  are  still  in  the  second  rank;  wheat  and  com 
still  the  prevading  powers.  In  all  the  Australian  colonies 
land  is  coming  to  the  front  for  the  second  time  under  a  sys- 
tem of  small  holdings;  but  it  is  doxibtful  whether,  looking  to 
the  size  of  Melbounie,  the  landed  democracy  will  ever  out- 
vote the  town-folk  in  Victoria. 

That  men  of  ability  and  character  are  proscribed  has  been 
one  of  the  charges  brought  against  colonial  democracy.  For 
my  part,  I  tbund  gathered  in  Melbourne,  at  the  University, 
at  the  Observatory,  at  the   Botanical  Garden,  and  at  the 
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Government  offices,  men  of  the  highest  scientific  attainments, 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  tempted  to  Anstraiia 
by  large  salaries  voted  by  the  democracy.  The  statesmen 
of  all  the  colonics  arc  well  worthy  of  the  posts  they  hold. 
Mr.  Macalister,  in  Queensland,  and  Mr.  Martin,  at  Sydney, 
are  excellent  debaters.  Mr.  Parkes,  whose  biography  would 
be  the  typical  history  of  a  successful  colonist,  and  who  has 
fought  his  way  up  from  the  position  of  a  Birmingham  artisan 
free-emigrant  to  that  of  Colonial  Secretary  of  New  South 
Wales,  is  an  able  writer.  The  business  powers  of  the  present 
Colonial  Treasurer  of  New  South  Wales  are  remarkable  j 
and  Mr,  Higinbothani,  the  Attorney-general  of  Victoria^ 
poasessea  a  fund  of  experience  and  a  power  of  foresight  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  equal  at  home.  Many  of  the  ministers 
in  all  the  colonies  are  men  who  have  worked  themselves  up 
fi"om  the  ranks,  and  it  is  amusing  to  notice  the  affected  hor- 
ror with  which  their  antecedents  are  recalled  by  those  who 
have  brought  out  a  pedigree  from  the  Old  Country,  AGrov- 
emnient  clerk  in  one  of  the  colonies  told  me  that  the  three 
last  ministers  at  the  head  of  his  department  had  been  "  so 
low  in  the  social  scale  that  my  wife  could  not  visit  theirs." 

Class  animosity  runs  much  higher,  and  drives  its  roots 
far  deeper  into  private  life  in  Victoria  than  in  any  other 
English-speaking  country  I  have  seen.  Political  men  of  dis- 
tinction are  shunned  by  their  opponents  in  the  streets  and 
olubs;  and,  instead  of  its  being  possible  to  differ  on  politics 
and  yet  continue  friends,  as  in  the  Old  Country,  I  have  seen 
men  in  Victoria  refrise  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  states- 
man from  whose  views  on  land  questions  they  happened  to 
dissent.  A  man  once  warned  me  solemnly  against  dining 
with  a  quiet  grave  old  gentleman,  on  the  ground  tiiat  he  ^ 
was  "a  most  dangerous  Radical — a  perfect  firebrand."  ^ 

Treated  in  this  way,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  democratic 
ministers  and  members  stand  much  upon  their  dignity,  and 
Colonial  Parliaments  are  not  only  as  haughty  as  the  parent 
assembly  at  Westminster,  but  often  inclined  to  assert  their 
privileges  by  the  most  arbitrary  of  means.  A  few  weeks  be- 
fore I  arrived  in  Melbourne  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Arffvs  newspaper  was  given  up  by  the  proprietors  to  soothe 
the  infuriated  Assembly.     Having  got  him,»the  great  quea- 
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tion  of  what  to  do  with  him  arofse,  anil  lie  was  placed  in  a 
vault  with  a  grated  window,  originally  built  for  prisoners  of 
the  House,  but  which  had  been  icmpoi-arily  made  use  of  as 
a  coal-hole,  8uch  a  disturbance  was  provoked  by  the  al- 
leged barbarity  of  this  proceeding  that  the  prisoner  was 
taken  to  a  capital  room  up  stairs,  where  he  gave  dinner- 
parties every  day.  His  opponents  said  the  great  difficulty 
was  to  get  rid  of  him,  for  he  seemed  to  be  permanently  loca- 
ted in  the  Parliament-house,  and  that,  when  they  ordered  his 
liberation,  his  friends  insisted  that  it  should  not  take  place 
tintil  he  had  been  carried  down  to  the  coal-hole  cell  which  he 
had  oocu[iied  the  first  day,  and  there  photographed  "  through 
the  dungeon  bars"  as  the  "  martyr  of  the  Assembly." 

Though  both  Victoria  and  New  South.  Wales  are  demo- 
cratic, there  is  a  great  diftereuee  between  the  two  democra- 
cies. In  New  South  Wales  I  found  not  a  democratic  so  ninch 
as  a  mixed  country,  containing  a  large  and  wealthy  class 
with  aristocratic  prejudices,  but  governed  by  an  intensely 
democratic  majority — a  coimtry  not  unlike  the  State  of 
Maryland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  political  condition  of  Victoria  is  extreme,  since  it 
probably  presents  an  accurate  view,  "in  little,"  of  the  state 
of  society  which  will  exist  in  England,  after  many  steps  to- 
ward social  democracy  have  been  taken,  but  before  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  has  become  completely  democratic. 

One  of  the  best  ieatures  of  the  colonial  democracy  is  its 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  education.  In  England  it  is  one 
of  our  worst  national  peculiarities  that,  whatever  our  sta- 
tion, we  cither  are  content  with  giving  children  an  "  educa- 
tion "  which  is  absolutely  wanting  in  any  real  training  for 
the  mind  or  aid  to  the  brain  in  its  development,  or  else  we 
give  them  a  schooling  which  is  a  mere  preparation  for  the 
Bar  or  Church,  for  it  has  always  been  considered  with  ua 
that  it  is  a  far  greater  matter  to  be  a  solicitor  or  a  ciu-ate  than 
to  be  wise  or  happy.  This  is,  of  course,  a  consequence  part- 
ly of  the  energy  of  the  race,  and  partly  of  our  aristocratic 
form  of  society,  which  leads  every  member  of  a  class  to  be 
continually  trying  to  get  into  the  class  immediately  above 
it  in  wH'alth  or  standing.  In  the  colonies,  as  in  the  United 
States,  the  democratic  form  which  society  has  taken  has  car- 
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Tied  with  it  the  continental  habit  of  thought  npon  education- 
al matters,  so  that  it  would  seem  aa  though  the  form  of  so- 
ciety iuHueiiced  this  question  much  more  than  the  energy  of 
the  race,  M'hich  is  rather  heightened  than  depressed  iin  these 
new  countries.  The  Eugiish  Englishman  says,  "  If  I  send 
Dick  to  a  good  school,  and  scrape  up  money  enough  to  put 
Lira  into  a  profession,  even  if  he  don't  make  much,  at  least 
he'll  be  a  gentleman."  The  Australian  or  democratic  En- 
glishman says,  "  Tom  must  have  good  schooling,  and  must 
make  the  most  of  it ;  but  I'll  not  have  him  knocking  about 
in  broadcloth,  and  earniug  nothing ;  so  no  profession  for 
him ;  but  let  him  make  money  like  me,  and  mayhap  get  a 
few  acres  luore  land." 

JIaking  allowance  for  the  thinness  of  popnlation  in  the 
bush,  education  in  Victoria  is  extremely  general  among  the 
children,  and  h  tlirected  by  local  committees  with  success, 
although  the  members  of  the  boards  are  often  themselves 
destitute  of  all  knowledge  except  that  which  tells  thera  that 
education  will  do  tlieir  children  good.  Mr.  Geary,  an  ui- 
spector  of  schools,  told  the  commissioners  that  he  had  ex- 
amined one  school  where  not  a  single  member  of  the  local 
committee  could  write ;  but  these  immigrant  fathers  do 
their  duty  honestly  toward  the  children  for  all  their  igno- 
rance, and  there  is  every  chance  that  the  schools  will  grow 
and  grow  until  their  influence  on  behalf  of  freedom  becomes 
as  marked  in  Victoria  as  it  ever  has  been  in  Massachusetts. 
Education  has  a  great  advantage  iu  countries  where  political 
rights  are  widely  extended :  in  the  colonies,  as  in  America, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  political  life  astir  throughout  the  country, 
and  newspapers  and  public  meetings  continue  an  education 
Ihronghout  life  which  in  England  ceases  at  twelve,  and  givea 
place  to  driving  sheep  to  paddocks,  and  shouting  at  rooks 
in  a  wheat-field.  i 

There  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  Victorian  schools  to 
show  what  will  be  the  type  of  the  next  generation,  but  there 
are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  present  disorganiza- 
tion of  colonial  society  will  only  cease  with  the  attainment 
of  complete  democracy  or  absolute  equality  of  conditions, 
which  must  be  produced  by  the  already  democratic  institu- 
tions iu  a  little  more  than  a  generation.     The  squatter  class 
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will  disappear  as  agriculture  drives  slieep-farming  from  the 
tiel<i,  and,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  the  touTi  domocracy  will  adopt 
a  tone  of  manly  iiidependtnice,  instead  of  one  of  brag  and 
bluster,  when  education  makes  them  that  which  at  present 
they  are  not — the  equals  of  the  wealthy  farmers. 

It  has  been  justly  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  worst  dan- 
gers of  democraey  is  the  crushing  influence  of  public  opinion 
upon  individuality,  and  many  who  have  written  upon  Ameri- 
ea  have  assumed  that  the  tendency  has  already  shown  it- 
self there.  I  had  during  my  stay  in  the  United  States  ar- 
rived at  the  contrary  opinion,  and  come  to  believe  that  in 
no  country  in  the  world  is  eccentricity,  moral  and  religfious, 
po  rii)e  "as  in  America,  in  no  country  individuality  more 
strong;  but,  ascribing  to  intermixture  of  foreign  blood  this 
apparently  abnormal  departui-e  from  the  assumed  democrat- 
ic shape  of  society,  I  looked  forward  to  the  prospect  of  see- 
ing the  overwhelming  force  of  the  opinion  of  tfic  majority 
exhibited  in  all  its  hideousness  in  the  democratic  colonies. 
I  was  as  far  from  discovering  the  monster  as  1  had  been  in 
America,  for  I  Boon  found  that,  although  there  may  be  little 
intellectual  unrest  in  Australia,  there  is  marvellous  variety 
of  manners. 

Tliere  is  in  our  colonies  no  trace  of  that  multiplication  of 
creeds  which  eharaetorizes  America,  and  which  ih  said  to  be 
everywhere  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  Establishments, 
In  Victoria  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whites  belong  to  either 
Episcopalians,  Catholics,  or  Presbyterians,  and  almost  all  of 
the  remainder  to  the  well-known  English  Churches;  nothing 
is  heard  of  such  sects  as  the  hundreds  that  have  sprung  up 
in  New  England — Hopkinsiana,  Univei-salists,  Osgoodites, 
Rogerenes,  Come-outers,  Non-resistants,  and  the  like.  Tlie 
Australian  democrat  likes  to  pray  as  his  father  prayed  be- 
fore him,  and  is  strongly  conservative  in  his  ecclesiastic  af- 
faij's.  It  may  be  the  absence  in  Australia  of  enthusiastic  re- 
ligion which  accounts  for  the  want  among  the  country-folk 
of  the  peculiar  gentleness  of  manner  which  distinguishes  the 
farmer  in  America.  Climate  may  have  its  etfect  upon  the 
Toice;  the  influence  of  the  Puritan  and  Quaker  in  the  early 
history  of  the  thirteen  States,  when  manners  were  moulded 
and  the  national  life  shaped  for  good  or  harm,  may  have  per- 
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mancntly  affected  the  descendauts  of  the  early  settlers ;  but 
everywhere  in  Araeriea  I  noticed  that  the  most  j)erfect  dig- 
nity and  repose  of  manner  was  found  in  districts  where  the 
passionate  religious  syetems  had  their  Btrongest  hold. 

There  is  no  trace  in  the  colonies  at  present  of  that  love 
for  general  ideas  which  takes  Araerioa  away  from  England 
in  philosophy,  and  sets  her  with  tlie  Latin  and  Celtic  races 
on  the  side  of  France.  Tlie  tendency  is  said  to  follow  on 
democracy,  but  it  wouid  be  better  said  that  democracy  is 
itself  one  of  these  general  ideas.  Democracy  in  the  colonies 
is  at  present  an  accident,  and  nothing  more;  it  rests  upon 
no  basis  of  reasoning,  but  upon  a  fact.  The  first  Bettler*; 
were  active,  bustling  men  of  fairly  even  rank  of  wealtbj  none 
oF  whom  could  brook  the  leaderphip  of  any  other.  The  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  the  adoption  of  the  rule  "All 
of  us  to  be  equal,  and  the  majority  to  govern  ;"  but  there 
is  no  conception  of  the  nature  of  democracy,  as  the  unfortu- 
nate Cliinese  have  long  since  discovered.  The  colonial  dem- 
ocrats uuderstaiid  "  democracy  "  as  little  as  the  party  which 
takes  the  name  in  the  United  States;  but  there  ik  at  present 
no  sueh  party  in  the  colonies  as  the  great  Republican  party 
of  America, 

Democracy  can  not  always  remain  an  accident  in  Aus- 
tralia:  where  once  planted,  it  never  fails  to  fix  its  roots;  but 
even  in  America  its  growth  has  been  extremely  slow.  There 
is  at  present  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  a  general 
admission  among  the  men  of  the  existence  of  equality  of  con- 
ditions, together  with  a  perj)etual  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
their  naves  to  defeat  democracy,  and  to  re-introduce  the  old 
"colonial  court"  society  and  resulting  class  divisions.  The 
consequence  of  this  distinction  is  that  the  women  are  mostly 
engaged  in  elbowing  their  way;  while  among  their  hus- 
bands there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  pretending  to  a  style,  a 
culture,  or  a  wealth  that  the  pretender  does  not  possess,  for 
the  reason  that  no  male  colonist  admits  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  a  social  superior.  Like  the  American  "  demo- 
crat," the  Australian  will  adinit  that  there  may  be  any  num- 
ber of  grades  below  him,  so  long  as  you  allow  that  he  ia  at 
the  top :  but  no  republican  can  be  stancher  in  the  matter 
of  his  own  equality  with  the  best. 
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There  is  no  sij^n  that  in  Australia  any  more  than  in  Amer- 
ica thcrie  will  spring  up  a  centre  of  opposition  to  the  dom- 
inant majority ;  but  there  is  as  little  evideuce  that  the  ma- 
jority will  even  unwittingly  abuse  its  power.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion to  say  that  for  a  State  to  be  intellectually  great  and  no- 
ble there  must  be  within  it  a  nucleus  of  oppiosition  to  the 
domuiant  principles  of  the  time  and  place,  and  that  the  best 
and  noltlest  minds,  the  intellects  tlie  most  seminal,  have  in- 
variably belonged  to  men  who  formed  part  of  anch  a  group. 
It  may  be  doubted  whelhei"  this  assumed  necessity  for  oppo- 
sition to  the  public  will  is  not  characteristic  of  a  terribly  im- 
perfect state  of  society  and  government.  It  is  chiefly  be- 
caase  the  world  has  never  had  experience  of  a  national  life 
at  once  throbbing  with  the  pulse  of  the  whole  people,  and 
completely  tolerant  not  only  in  law  but  in  opinion  of  senti- 
ments the  most  divergent  from  the  views  of  the  majority — 
finn  in  the  parBuit  of  truths  already  grasped,  but  ready  to 
seize  with  avidity  upon  new ;  gifted  with  a  love  of  order, 
yet  prepared  to  fit  itself  to  shifting  circumstances — that  men 
continue  to  look  with  complacency  upon  the  enorraoos  waste 
of  intellectual  power  that  occurs  when  a  germ  of  truth  such 
as  that  contained  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans  finds  de- 
velopment and  acceptance  only  after  centuries  have  passed. 

Australia  will  start  uuclogged  by  slavery  to  try  this  ex- 
periment for  the  world. 
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The  greatest  of  all  democratic  stumbling-blocks  la  said  to 
be  Protection. 

"  Encourage  native  industry  V  the  colonial  shop-keepers 
write  up  ;  "  Show  your  patriotism,  and  buy  colonial  goods  I" 
is  painted  in  huge  letters  on  a  shop-front  at  Castlemaine. 
In  England  some  unscrupulous  traders,  we  are  told,  write 
"  From  Paris"  over  their  English  goods,  but  such  dishonesty 
in  Victoria  takes  another  shape  ;  there  we  have  "  Warranted 
colonial  made "  placed  over  imported  wares,  for  many  will 
pay  a  higher  price  for  a  colonial  product  confessedly  not  more 


than  equal  to  the  foreig"n,  such  is  the  rage  for  Ifative  Indus- 
try, and  the  hatred  of  the  "  Antipodean  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade." 

Many  former  colonists  who  live  at  home  persuade  them- 
selves, and  unfortunately  persuade  also  the  public  in  England, 
that  the  Protectionists  are  weak  in  the  colonies.  80  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case  in  either  Victoria  or  New  South 
Wales,  that  in  the  former  colony  I  found  that  in  the  Lower 
House  the  Free  Traders  formed  but  thrce-eleventha  of  the 
Assembly,  and  in  New  South  Wale»  the  pastoral  tenants  of 
the  Crown  may  be  said  to  stand  alone  in  their  support  of 
Free  Trade.  Some  of  the  squatters  go  so  far  as  to  der-lare 
that  none  of  the  public  men  of  the  colonies  really  believe  in 
the  advantages  of  Protection,  but  that  they  dishonestly  ac- 
cept the  principle,  and  undertake  to  act  upon  it  when  in  ol- 
fice,  in  order  to  secure  the  votes  of  an  ignorant  majority  of 
laborers,  who  are  themselves  convinced  that  Protection  means 
high  wages. 

It  would  seera  as  though  we  Free  Traders  had  become 
nearly  as  bigoted  in  favor  of  Free  Trade  as  our  former  op- 
ponents were  in  favor  of  Protection.  Just  as  they  used  to 
say  "  We  are  right ;  why  argue  the  question  ?"  so  now,  in 
face  of  the  support  of  Protection  by  all  the  greatest  minds 
in  America,  all  the  first  statesmen  of  the  Anstralias,  we  tell 
the  New  England  and  the  Australian  politicians  that  we  will 
not  discuss  Protection  with  them,  because  there  can  be  no 
two  minds  about  it  among  men  of  intelligence  and  education^ 
We  will  hear  no  defense  of  '*  national  lunacy,"  we  say. 

If,  putting  aside  our  prejudices,  we  consent  to  argue  with 
an  Australian  or  American  Protectionist,  we  find  ourselves 
in  difficulties.  All  the  ordinary  arguments  against  the  com- 
pelling people  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  consume  a  dearer  or 
inferior  article  are  admitted  as  soon  as  they  are  urged.  If 
you  attempt  to  prove  that  Protection  is  bolstered  up  by  those 
whose  private  interests  it  subserves,  you  are  shown  the  shrewd 
Australian  diggers  and  the  calculating  Western  farmers  in 
America — men  whose  pocket  interest  is  wholly  opposed  to 
Protection,  and  who  yet,  ahuost  to  a  man,  support  it.  A  dig- 
ger at  Ballarat  defended  Protection  to  me  in  this  way :  he 
said  he  knew  that  under  a  protective  tariff  he  had  to  pay 
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dearer  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  for  his  jacket  and 
hiB  moleskin  trowsers,  bat  that  he  preferred  to  do  this,  as  by 
BO  doing  he  aided  in  building  up  in  the  colony  suuh  trades 
as  the  making-up  of  clothes,  in  which  his  brother  and  other 
men  physically  too  weak  to  be  diggers  could  gain  an  honest 
living.  In  short,  the  self-denying  Protection  of  the  Austra- 
lian diggers  is  of  the  character  of  that  which  would  be  ac- 
corded to  the  glaziers  of  a  town  by  the  citizen  if  they  broke 
their  windows  to  find  their  fellow -townsmen  work:  "We 
know  we  lose,  but  men  "must  live,"  they  say.  At  the  same 
time  they  deny  that  the  loss  will  be  enduring.  The  digger 
tells  you  that  he  should  not  mind  a  continuing  pocket  loss, 
t>ut  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this,  which  in  an  old  country 
would  be  pocket  loss,  in  a  new  country  such  as  his  only  comes 
to  this — that  it  forma  a  check  on  immigration.  Wages  be- 
ing 5s.  a  day  in  Victoria  and  3s.  a  day  in  England,  workmen 
would  naturally  flock  into  Victoria  from  England  until  wages 
in  Melbourne  fell  to  3».  Gd.  or  4s,  Here  comes  in  prohibition,, 
and  by  increasing  the  cost  of  living  in  Victoria,  and  cutting 
into  the  Australian  handicraftsman's  margin  of  luxuries,  di- 
minishes the  temptation  to  immigration,  and  consequently 
the  influx  itself 

The  Western  farmers  in  America,  I  have  heard,  defend 
Protection  upon  far  wider  grounds :  they  admit  that  Free 
Trade  would  conduce  to  the  most  rapid  possible  peopling  of 
their  country  with  foreign  immigrants  ;  but  this,  they  say,  is 
an  eminently  undesirable  conclusion.  They  prefer  to  pay  a 
heavy  tax  in  the  increased  price  of  every  thing  they  consume, 
and  in  the  greater  coat  of  labor,  rather  than  see  their  coun- 
try denationalized  by  a  rush  of  Irish  or  Germans,  or  their 
political  institutions  endangered  by  a  still  further  increase 
in  the  size  and  power  of  New  York,  One  old  fellow  said  to 
me,  "I  don't  want  the  Americans  in  1900  to  be  200  millions, 
but  I  want  them  to  be  happy." 

The  American  Protectionists  point  to  the  danger  that 
their  countrymen  would  run  unices  town  kept  pace  with 
country  population.  Settlers  would  pour  ofl'to  the  West,  and 
drain  the  juices  of  the  fertile  land  by  cropping  it  year  after 
year,  without  fallow,  without  manure,  and  then,  as  the  land 
became  in  a  few  years  exhausted,  would  have  nowhere  whith- 


er  to  tm*n  to  find  the  fertilizers  which  the  soil  would  need. 
Were  they  to  depend  upon  agriculture  alone,  they  would 
sweep  in  a  wave  across  the  land,  leaving  behind  thera  a  woru- 
out,  depopulated,  jungle-covered  soil,  open  to  future  settle- 
ment, when  its  lands  should  have  recovered  their  fertility, 
by  some  other  and  more  provident  race.  The  coast-lands  of 
most  ancient  countries  are  exhausted,  densely  bushed,  and 
uninhabited.  In  this  fact  lies  the  power  of  our  Bailor  race ; 
crossing  the  ficas,  we  occupy  the  coasts,  and  step  by  step 
work  our  way  into  the  upper  country,  where  we  should  not 
have  attempted  to  show  ourselves  bad  the  ancient  population 
resisted  us  upon  the  shorea.  In  India,  in  Ceylon,  we  met  the 
hardy  race  of  the  highlands  and  interior  only  after  we  had 
already  fixed  ourselves  upon  the  coast,  with  a  safe  basis  for 
our  supply.  The  fate  that  these  countries  have  met  is  that 
which  colonists  expect  to  be  their  own,  unless  the  protective 
system  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  In  like  manner  the 
Americans  point  to  the  ruin  of  Virginia,  and  if  you  urgQ^ 
"  Slavery,"  auswer,  "  Slavery  is  btit  agriculture."  S 

Those  who  speak  of  the  selfishness  of  the  Protectionists  as 
a  whole  can  never  liave  taken  tho  ti-ouble  to  examine  into 
the  arguments  by  which  Protection  is  supported  in  Australia 
and  America.  In  these  coimtries  Protection  is  no  mere  na^ 
tional  delusion ;  it  is  a  system  deliberately  adopted  with 
open  eyes  as  one  conducive  to  the  country's  welfare,  in  spite 
of  objections  known  to  all,  in  spite  of  pocket  losses  that  come 
home  to  all  If  it  be,  as  we  in  England  believe,  a  folly,  it  is 
at  all  evcuts  a  sublime  one,  full  of  self-sacrifice,  illustrative 
of  a  certain  nobility  in  the  national  heart.  The  Australian 
diggers  and  Western  farmera  in  America  are  setting  a  grand 
example  to  the  world  of  self-sacrifice  for  a  national  object ; 
Imndreds  and  thousands  of  rough  men  are  content  to  iive-^ 
they  and  their  families — upon  less  than  they  might  othor- 
ivise  enjoy,  in  order  that  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  their 
countrymen  may  continue  raised  above  that  of  their  brother 
toilers  in  Old  England.  Tlieir  manufactures  are  beginning 
now  to  stand  alone,  but  hitherto,  without  Protection,  the 
Americans  would  have  had  no  cities  but  sea-ports.  By  pict- 
uring to  ourselves  England  dependent  upon  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, upon  Liverpool,  and  Hnll,  and  Bristol,  we  shall  see  i 
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necessity  the  Western  men  are  now  under  of  setting  off  Pitts- 
burg against  Now  York  and  Pliiladelpliia.  In  short,  the 
teudcncy,  according  to  the  Western  farmers,  of  Free  Trade, 
in  the  early  stages  of  a  country's  existence,  is  to  promote 
iinivcrBal  centralisation,  to  destroy  local  centres  and  the 
commerce  they  create,  to  so  tax  the  farmer  with  the  cost  of 
transport  to  distant  markets  that  he  must  grow  wheat  and 
corn  continuously,  and  can  not  hut  exhaust  his  soil.  With 
markets  so  distant,  the  lichest  forest-lands  are  not  worth 
clearing,  and  settlement  sweeps  over  the  country,  occupying 
the  poorer  lands,  and  then  abandoning  them  once  more. 

Protection  in  the  colonies  and  America  is  to  a  great  de- 
gree a  revolt  against  steam.  Steam  is  making  the  world  all 
one  J  steam  "  coiTccts "  differences  in  the  price  of  labor. 
When  Bteam  brings  all  races  into  competition  with  each 
other  tho  cheaper  i-aces  will  extinguish  the  dearer,  till  at  last 
some  one  people  will  inhabit  the  whole  earth,  Coal  remains 
the  only  power,  as  it  will  probably  always  be  cheaper  to 
carry  the  manufactured  goods  than  to  carry  the  coal. 

Time  after  time  I  have  heard  the  Western  farmers  draw 
imaginary  pictures  of  the  state  of  America  if  Free  Trade 
should  gain  the  day,  and  ask  of  what  avail  it  is  to  say  that 
Free  Trade  and  free  circulation  of  people  arc  profitable  to 
the  pocket,  if  they  destroy  the  national  existence  of  America; 
what  good  to  point  out  the  gain  of  weight  to  their  puraes, 
in  the  face  of  the  destruction  of  their  religion,  their  language, 
and  their  Saxon  institutions. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  thinkers  of  America  defended 
Protection  to  me  on  the  following  grounds  r  That  without 
Protection  America  could  at  present  have  but  few  and  limit- 
ed manufactures.  That  a  nation  can  not  properly  be  said  to 
exist  as  such  unless  she  has  manufactures  of  many  kinds ; 
for  men  are  born,  some  with  a  turn  to  agriculture,  some  with 
a  turn  to  mechanics ;  and  if  you  force  the  mechanic-by-na- 
ture  to  become  a  farmer  he  will  make  a  bad  farmer,  and  the 
nation  will  lose  the  advantage  of  all  his  power  and  invention. 
That  the  whole  of  the  possible  employments  of  the  human 
race  are  in  a  measure  necessary  employments — necessary  to 
the  making  up  of  a  nation.  That  every  concession  to  Free 
Trade  cuts  out  of  all  chance  of  action  some  of  the  faculties 
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of  the  American  national  mind,  and,  in  so  doing,  weakens 
and  debases  it.  That  eacli  and  every  class  of  workera  is  of 
such  impoitance  to  the  conntry  that  we  tjiust  make  any  sacri- 
fice necessary  to  maintain  them  in  full  work.  "  Tlie  national 
mind  is  manifold,"  he  said ;  "  and  if  you  do  not  keep  tip  ev- 
ery branch  of  employment  in  every  district  you  waste  the  na- 
tional force.  Lfweivere  to  remain  a  purely  agricultural  pe»j- 
ple  land  would  fall  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  and  our  peo- 
ple become  more  and  more  brutalized  as  the  years  rolled  on." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Protection  is  entirely  de- 
fended upon  these  strange  new  grounds.  "Save  us  from 
the  pauper-labor  of  Europe,"  is  the  most  recent  as  well  as 
the  oldest  of  Protectionist  cries.  The  Australians  and  Amer- 
icans say,  that  by  working  women  at  1*.  a  day  in  the  mines 
in  Wales,  and  by  generally  degrading  all  laborers  under  the 
rank  of  highly-skilled  artisans,  the  British  keep  wages  so  low 
that,  in  spite  of  the  cost  of  carriages,  they  can  almost  invari- 
bly  undersell  the  colonists  and  Americans  in  American  and 
Australian  markets.  This  state  of  degradation  and  poverty 
nothing  can  force  them  to  introduce  into  their  own  countries^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  consider  manufactures  necessa- 
ry for  the  national  purpose  alluded  to  bclbre.  The  alterna- 
tive is  Protection. 

The  most  unavoidable  of  all  the  difficulties  of  Protection 
— namely,  that  no  human  government  can  ever  be  trusted 
to  adjust  [irotective  taxation  without  corruption— is  no  olv 
jection  to  the  Prohihitioii  wluch  the  Western  Protectionists 
demand.  The  New  Euglanders  say,  "  Let  us  meet  the  En- 
glish on  fair  terms ;"  the  Western  men  say  that  they  will 
not  meet  them  at  alL  Some  of  the  New  York  Protectionists 
declare  that  their  object  is  merely  the  fostering  of  American 
manufactures  until  they  are  able  to  stand  alone,  the  United 
States  not  having  at  present  reached  the  point  which  had 
been  attained  by  other  nations  when  they  threw  Protection 
to  the  winds.  Such  halting  Protectionists  as  these  manu- 
facturers find  no  sympathy  in  Australia  or  the  West,  al- 
though the  highest  of  all  Protectionists  look  forward  to  the 
distant  time  when,  local  centres  being  everywhere  establish- 
ed, cuBtoniB  will  be  abolished  on  all  sides,  and  mankind  ibrui 
one  family. 
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The  cliief  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  <li8Ciissing  Protec- 
tion with  an  Australian  or  an  American  is  that  he  never 
thinks  of  denying  that  under  Protection  lie  pays  a  higher 
price  for  his  goods  than  he  would  if  he  bought  them  from  us, 
and  that  he  admits  at  once  that  be  temporarily  pays  a  tax 
of  15  or  20  per  cent,  upon  every  thing  he  buys  in  order  to 
•help  eet  his  country  on  the  road  to  national  unity  and  lUti- 
mate  woaltk  Without  Protection,  the  American  tells  yoa, 
there  will  be  commercial  New  York,  eiigar-growing  Louisi- 
ana, the  coni-growing  North-west,  but  no  America.  Pro- 
tection alone  can  give  him  n  united  country.  When  we  talk 
about  things  being  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  a 
country  the  American  Protectionist  asks  wiiat  you  mean. 
Admitting  that  all  you  say  against  Protection  may  be  true, 
he  fiays  that  he  had  sooner  see  America  supporting  a  hun- 
dred millions  independent  of  the  remainder  of  the  world  than 
two  hundred  milliona  dependent  for  clotlies  upon  the  British. 
"You,  on  the  other  hand,"  he  says,  "would  prefer  oiir  cus- 
tom. How  can  we  discuss  the  question?  The  dtftercnce 
between  un  ie  radical,  and  we  have  no  base  on  which  to 
build" 

It  is  a  common  doctrine  in  the  colonies  of  England  that 
a  nation  can  not  be  called  "independent"  if  it  has  to  cry 
out  to  another  for  euppliea  of  necessaries ;.  that  true  nation- 
al existence  is  first  attained  when  the  country  becomes  ca- 
pable of  supplying  to  its  own  citizens  those  goods  without 
which  they  can  not  exist  in  the  state  of  comfort  which  they 
have  already  reached.  Political  ia  apt  to  follow  upon  com- 
mercial dependency,  they  say. 

The  question  of  Protection  is  bound  up  with  the  wider 
one  of  whether  we  are  to  love  our  lei  low-subjects,  our  race, 
or  the  world  at  large ;  whether  we  are  to  piiraue  our  coun- 
try's good  at  the  expense  of  other  nations  ?  There  is  a 
growing  belief  in  England  that  the  noblest  philosophy  is  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  moral  right  to  benefit  ourselves  by 
harming  others  ;  that  love  of  mankind  must  in  time  replace 
love  of  race  as  that  has  in  part  replaced  narrow  patriotism 
and  love  of  self  It  would  seem  that  our  Free  Trade  system 
lends  itself  better  to  these  wide  modern  sympathies  than 
does  Protection.    On  tlie  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that, 


if  every  State  eonsnlts  the  good  of  its  o'wn  citizens,  we  shall, 
by  the  action  of  all  nations,  obtain  the  desired  happiness  of 
the  whole  world,  and  this  with  rapidity,  fi-om  the  reason 
that  every  country  understands  its  own  interests  better 
than  it  does  those  of  its  neighbor.  As  a  rulcj  the  colonists 
hold  that  they  should  not  protect  themselves  against  the 
sister-colonies,  but.  only  against  the  outer  world;  and  while 
I  was  in  Melbourne  an  arrangement  was  made  with  respect 
to  the  border  customs  between  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales ;  but  this  is  at  present  the  only  step  that  has  been 
taken  toward  intercolonial  Free  Trade- 
It  is  passing  strange  that  Victoria  should  be  noted  for 
the  eagerness  with  which  lier  people  seek  Protection,  Pos- 
sessed of  little  coal,  they  appear  to  be  attempting  artificially 
to  create  an  industry  which,  owing  to  this  sad  lack  of  fuel, 
must  languish  from  the  moineut  that  it  is  let  alone.  Sidney 
coal  sells  in  Melbouine  at  thirty  slxillings  a  ton ;  at  the  pit's 
mouth  at  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  it  fetches  only  seven 
or  eight  shillingf*.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  making- 
upof  native  produce,  the  question  in  the  case  of  Victoria  is 
merely  this :  Is  it  cheaper  to  carry  the  wool  to  the  coal, 
and  then  the  woolen  goods  back  again,  than  to  caiTy  the 
coal  to  the  wool  ?  and  as  long  as  Victoria  can  continue  to 
export  wheat,  so  that  the  coal-ships  may  not  want  freight, 
wool  manufactures  may  prosper  in  Victoria. 

The  Victorians  naturally  deny  that  the  cost  of  coal  has 
much  to  do  with  the  question.  The  French  manufacturers, 
they  point  out,  with  dearer  coal,  but  with  cheaper  labor,  have 
in  many  branches  of  trade  beaten  the  English  out  of  com- 
mon markets,  but  then  under  Protection  there  is  no  chance 
of  clieap  labor  in  Victoria. 

Writing  for  the  Englishmen  of  Old  England,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  me  to  defend  Free  Trade  by  any  arguments.  As 
far  as  we  in  our  island  are  concerned,  it  is  so  manifestly  to 
the  pocket  interest  of  almost  all  of  us,  and  at  the  same  time, 
on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  our  territory,  so  little  dan- 
gerous politically,  that  for  Britain  there  can  be  no  danger  of 
a  deliberate  relapse  into  Protection,  although  we  liave  but 
little  right  to  talk  nbout  Free  Trade  so  long  as  we  continue 
our  enormous  subsidies  to  the  Cunard  liners. 
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The  American  argument  in  favor  of  FVohibition  is  in  the 
main,  it  wUl  be  seen,  political,  tlie  economical  olbjections  be- 
m^l  admitted,  but  outweighed.  Our  action  in  the  matter  of 
our  posjtal  contracts,  and  in  the  case  of  the  factory  acts,  at 
all  events  shows  that  we  are  not  ourselvea  invariably  averse 
to  distinguish  between  the  poliltcal  and  the  economical  as- 
pect of  certain  questions. 

My  duty  has  been  to  chronicle  what  is  said  and  thought 
upon  the  matter  in  our  various  plantations.  One  thing  at 
least,  is  clear — that  even  if  the  opinions  I  have  recorded,  be 
as  ridiculous  when  applied  to  Australia  or  America  as  they 
would  be  when  applied  to  England,  they  are  not  supported 
by  a  selfish  clique,  but  rest  upon  the  generosity  and  sell-sac- 
ritice  of  a  majority  of  the  populatiou. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

LABOR. 

Side  by  side  with  the  unselfish  Protectionism  of  the  dig- 
gers, there  tlourishes  among  the  artisans  of  the  Australias  a 
sell-interested  desire  for  non-intercourse  with  the  outside 
world. 

In  America,  the  working-men,  themselves  almost  without 
exception  imraigrauts,  though  powerful  in  the  various  States 
from  holding  the  balance  of  parties^  have  never  as  yet  been 
able  to  make  their  voices  heard  iu  the  Federal  Congress.  In 
.the  chief  Australian  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artisans 
have,  more  than  any  other  class,  the  possession  of  political 
power.  Throughout  the  world  the  grievance  of  the  working- 
classes  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  trade  and  profits  have  in- 
creased enormously  withm  the  last  few  years,  tnie  as  dis- 
tinguished from  nominal  wages  have  not  risen.  It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  the  Amei-ican  or  British  handicraftsman 
can  now  live  iu  such  comfort  as  he  could  make  sure  of  a  few 
years  back :  it  id  certain  that  agricultural  laborers  in  the 
south  of  England  are  worse  off  than  they  were  ten  years  ago, 
although  the  depreciation  of  gold  prevents  us  from  accurate- 
ly gauging  their  true  position.  In  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  the  States  of  Wiaconsin,^  Illuiois,  and  Missouri, 
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tbe  artisans  possess  some  share  of  power,  they  linve  set 
SiDOnt  the  attempt  to  remedy  by  hiw  the  grievance  under 
which  they  sutfei'.  In  the  American  States,  where  the  snp- 
proHsiou  of  immigration  seems  almost  impossible,  theii'  iuter- 
lerenco  takes  the  phape  of  eight-hour  bills  and  exclusion  of 
colored  laborers.  There  is  no  trades-uiiioii  in  America  which 
will  admit  to  membei'j^hip  a  Chinaman,  or  even  a.  mulatto.  In 
Victoria  and  Kew  South  Wales,  however,  it  is  not  difficult 
(juietly  to  put  a  check  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  labor. 
Tbe  vast  distauce  from  Europe  makes  the  unaided  immigra- 
tion of  artisans  extremely  rare,  and  since  the  democrats  have 
been  iu  power  the, funds  for  assisted  imniigration  have  been 
withheld,  and  the  Cliinesc  influx  all  but  forbidden,  while 
manifestoes  against  the  ordinary  European  immigration  have 
repeatedly  been  published  at  Sydney  by  the  Council  of  the 
Associated  Trades, 

The  Sydney  operatives  have  always  taken  a  leading  part 
in  opposition  to  immigration,  from  the  time  when  they  found- 
ed the  Anti-transportation  Committee  up  to  tbe  present  day. 
In  1847  a  natural  and  proper  wish  to  prevent  the  artificial 
depression  of  wages  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  anti-transporta- 
tion movement,  although  the  arguments  made  use  of  in  the 
petition  to  the  queen  were  of  tbe  most  general  character,  and 
Sydney  mechanics,  many  of  them  free  immigrants  themselves, 
say  that  there  is  no  difference  of  principle  between  the  intro- 
duction office  or  assisted  immigrants  and  that  of  convicts. 

If  we  look  merely  to  the  temporary  results  of  the  policy 
of  the  Australian  artisans  we  whall  find  it  bard  to  deny  that- 
their  acts  are  calculated  momentarily  to  increase  their  ma- 
terial prosperity ;  so  far  they  may  be  selfish,  but  they  are 
not  blind,  Admitting  that  wages  depend  on  the  ratio  of 
capital  to  popnlat  ion,  the  Anstrabans  assert  that,  with  them, 
population  increases  faster  than  capital,  and  tiiat  hindering 
immigration  will  restore  the  balance^  Prudential  checks  on 
population  are  useless,  they  say,  in  face  of  Irish  immigration. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that,  from  tbe  discouragement 
of  immigration  and  limitation  to  eight  hours  of  tbe  daily  toil, 
there  results  an  exceptional  scarcity  of  labor,  whicti  cramps 
the  development  of  the  country,  and  causes  a  depression  in 
trade  which  must  soon  diminish  the  wage-fund,  and  react 
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.upon  tlie  working-men.  It  is  unfortunately  the  fact  tliat 
^colonial  artisans  do  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  the  distinc- 
tion between  real  and  nominal  wagus,  but  are  easily  caught 
by  the  show  of  an  extra  few  shillings  a  week,  even  thougli 
the  purchasing  power  of  each  shilling  be  diminished  by  the 
change.  When  looked  into,  "  higher  wages "  often  mean 
that  the  laborer,  instead  of  starving  upon  ten  shilings  a  week, 
ia  to  starve  upon  twenty. 

As  regards  the  future,  contrasted  with  the  temporary  coa- 
dition  of  the  Australian  hiborer,  there  is  no  disguising  the 
fact  that  mere  exclusion  of  immigration  will  not  in  the  long 
run  avail  him.  It  might,  of  course,  be  urged  that  immigra- 
tion is,  even  in  America,  a  small  matter  by  the  side  of  the 
natural  hicrease  of  the  people,  and  tliat  to  shutout  the  immi- 
grant ia  but  one  of  many  cheeks  to  population;  but  in  Aus- 
tralia the  natural  inercaye  is  not  ho  great  as  in  a  young  coun- 
try might  be  expected.  The  men  so  largely  outnumber  the 
womeu  in  Australia  that  even  eaily  niarriaifes  and  large  fami- 
lies can  not  make  the  birth-rate  very  high,  and  fertile  land 
being  at  present  still  to  bo  obtained  at  fii'st  hand,  the  new 
agricultural  districts  swallow  up  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population.  Still  important  as  is  immigration  at  this  moment, 
ultimately  through  the  inllux  of  women — to  which  the  dem- 
oci'ats  are  not  opposed — or,  more  slowly,  by  the  effort  of 
nature  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  sexes,  the  rate  of  natural 
increase  will  become  far  greater  in  Australia.  Ultimately, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  Australian  laborer  continues  to 
retain  his  present  standard  of  comfort,  prudential  checks  upon 
the  birth  of  children  will  bo  requisite  to  maintain  the  present 
i*atio  of  capital  to  population. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  high  prices  fixed  for  agricult- 
ural land  in  the  three  south-oastei-n  colonies  of  Austi-alia, 
the  abundance  of  unoccupied  tracts  has  not  hitherto  had  that 
influence  on  wages  in  Australia  which  it  appears  to  have  ex- 
ercised in  America;  but  under  the  democratic  amendments 
of  the  existing  free  selection  system  wages  will  probably 
again  rise  in  tlae  colonies,  to  be  once  more  reduced  by  immi- 
gration, or,  if  the  democracy  gains  the  day,  more  slowly  low- 
ered by  the  natural  increase  of  the  population. 

In  places  where  competition  has  reduced  the  reward  of 
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labor  to  the  lowest  amount  cotisistent  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  work,  compiileory  restriction  of  theliours  of  toil  must  evi- 
dently be  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  laborer  until  canned  to 
the  point  at  whicli  it  destroys  the  trade  in  which  he  is  en- 
g^aged.  In  America  and  Australia,  however,  where  the  labor- 
er has  a  margin  of  luxuries  which  can  be  cut  down,  and  where 
the  manufacturers  are  still  to  some  extent  eomj)eting  iftith 
European  rivals,  restriction  of  hours  puts  them  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  the  capitalists  of  the  Old  World,  and,  reducing  their 
profits,  tends  also  to  diminish  the  wage-fund,  and  ultimately 
to  decrease  the  wages  of  their  men.  The  colonial  action  in 
this  matter  may,  nevertheless,  like  all  infringementB  of  gefTer- 
al  economic  laws,  be  justified  by  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
higher  necessity  for  breaking  than  for  adhering  to  the  rule  of 
freedom^  Our  own  factory  acts,  we  should  remember,  were 
undoubtedly  calculated  to  diminish  the  production  of  the 
country. 

Were  the  American  and  Australian  handicraftsmen  to  be- 
come sufficiently  powerful  to  combine  i*trict  Protection,  or 
prohibition  of  foreign  intercourse,  with  reduction  of  hours  of 
toil,  they  would  ultimately  drive  capital  out  of  their  coun- 
tries, and  either  lower  wages,  or  else  diminish  the  population 
by  checking  both  immigration  and  natural  increase.  Here, 
as  in  the  consideration  of  Protection,  we  come  to  that  bar  to 
all  discusftiou,  the  question,  "  What  is  a  nation's  good  ?"  It 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  in  England  we  do  not  attach  too 
great  importance  to  the  continuance  of  nations  in  "  the  pro- 
gressive state."  Unrestricted  immigration  may  destroy  the 
literature,  the  traditions,  the  nationality  itself  of  the  invaded 
country,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  these  ideas  are  not 
worth  preserving  even  at  a  cost  of  a  few  figures  in  the  re- 
turns of  imports,  exports,  and  population.  A  country  in 
which  Free  Trade  principles  have  been  carried  to  their  utmost 
logical  development  must  be  cosmopolitan  and  nationless, 
and  for  such  a  state  of  things  to  exist  universally  without 
danger  to  civilization  the  world  is  not  yet  prepared. 

'*  Know-nothingisni "  in  America,  as  wliat  is  now  styled 
*' Native  Americanism"  was  once  called — a  form  of  the  pro- 
test against  the  exaggeration  of  Free  Trade^ — was  founded 
by  handicraftsmen,  and  will  in  all  probability  find  its  main 
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support  within  their  ranks  whenever  the  time  for  its  inevitable 
resuscitation  shall  afrive.  Tliat  thei'e  is  honest  pride  of  ruce 
at  the  bottom  of  the  agitation  no  one  can  doubt  who  knows 
the  history  of  the  earlier  Know-nothing  movement ;  but  class 
interest  happens  to  point  the  same  way  as  does  the  instinct 
of  the  race.  The  refusal  of  political  privileges  to  immigrants 
will  have  some  tendency  to  eheck  the  How  of  immigration; 
at  all  events,  it  will  cheek  the  solf-assertiou  of  the  immigrants. 
That  wliich  does  this  leaves,  too,  the  control  of  wages  more 
within  the  bands  of  actual  laborers,  and  prevents  the  Euro- 
pean laborers  of  the  eleventh  hour  coming  in  to  share  the 
heightened  wages  for  whieh  the  American  hands  have  struck, 
and  Buifered  misery  and  want.  No  conwiatent  republican  can 
object  to  the  making  ten  or  twenty  years'  residence  in  the 
United  States  the  condition  for  citizenship  of  the  Jand. 

In  the  particular  case  of  the  Australian  colonies,  they  are 
happily  t>0])afated  from  Ireland  by  seas  so  wide  as  to  have  a 
chance  of  i>reserving  a  distinct  nationality  such  as  America 
can  scarcely  hope  for:  only  16U0  pei-sona  have  come  to  New 
South  Wales,  unassisted,  in  the  last  five  years.  The  burden 
of  proof  lies  upon  those  who  propose  to  destroy  the  rising 
nationality  by  assisting  tlie  importation  of  a  mixed  multitude 
of  negroes,  Chinamen,  Hill -coo  lies,  Irish,  and  Gemiauf*,  in  or- 
der tJiat  the  imports  and  exyiorts  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  may  be  increased,  and  that  there  may  be  a  larger 
number  of  so-called  Victorians  and  New  South  Welsh  to  live 
in  misery. 

Owuig  to  the  fostering  of  Lmmigration  by  the  aristocratic 
government,  the  population  of  Queensland  had,  in  1866,  quad- 
rupled itself  since  1 860 ;  but,  even  were  the  other  colonies 
inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  their  northern  sister,  they 
could  not  do  so  with  success.  New  Soutli  Wales  and  Tas- 
mania might  import  colonists  by  the  thousand,  but  they  would 
be  no  sooner  landed  than  they  would  run  to  Queensland,  or 
sail  to  the  New  Zealand  diggings,  just  as  the  "Canadian  im- 
migrants "  flock  into  the  United  States. 

Tliat  phase  of  the  labor  question  to  which  I  have  last  al- 
luded seems  to  shape  itself  into  the  question,  "Shall  the 
laborer  alwayw  and  everywhere  be  encouraged  or  permitted 
to  carry  his  labor  to  the  best  market?"     The  Australians 


that  additional  hands 
iu  a  new  country  means  additional  wealth,  but  that  tht-re  is 
but  little  good  in  our  preaching  moral  restraint  to  them  if 
European  imniis;ration  is  to  be  encouraged,  Chinese  allowed. 
The  only  eflfeet,  they  say,  that  self-eontrol  can  haveie  that  of 
giving  8uch  chihiren  as  they  rear  Chinamen  or  Irishmen  td 
straggle  agaiuHt  instead  of  brothers.  It  is  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Australian  workmen  will  retain  their  present 
standard  of  comfort  if  an  influx  of  dark-skinned  handicrafts- 
men is  permitted. 

Some  ten  or  even  fewer  years  ago  we  Free  Traders  of  the 
Western  world,  fii-st  then  coming  to  kiiow  8ome  little  about 
the  kingdoms  of  the  further  East,  paused  a  moment  in  our 
daily  toil  to  lift  to  the  akiea  our  hands  in  lamentation  at  the 
blind  excluBiveneBB  which  we  were  told  had  for  ages  past 
held  sway  within  the  council-chambers  of  Pckin,  No  words 
were  too  strong  for  our  ncw-ibund  langhing-gtock;  China  be- 
came for  us  what  we  are  to  Parisian  journalifits — a  Ba^otia 
i-edeemed  only  by  a  certain  eccentricity  of  folly.  This  vast 
hive,  Bwanning  with  two  hundred  milhon  working  bees,  was 
said  to  find  its  interest  iu  shutting  out  the  world,  punishing 
with  death  the  outgoing  aud  incoming  of  tho  people.  "  China 
for  the  Chinese  "  was  the  common  war-cry  of  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled  ;  "  Self-contained  haa  China  been,  and  prospered ; 
self-contained  she  shall  continue,"  the  favorite  ma.xim  of 
their  teachers.  Nothing  could  bo  conceived  nobler  than  the 
scorn  which  mingled  with  half-doubting  incredulity  and  with 
Pharisaic  thanking  of  lieaven  that  we  were  not  as  they,  when 
the  blindness  of  these  outer  barbarians  of  "  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog land  "  was  drawn  for  us  by  skillful  pens,  and  served  out 
with  all  the  comments  that  self-complacency  could  suggest. 
A  conversion  in  the  future  was  foretold,  however ;  this  Chi- 
nese infirmity  of  vision  was  not  to  last  forever  ;  the  day  would 
come*wIien  Studentships  in  Political  Economy  would  be 
founded  in  Pekin,  and  Ricardo  take  the  place  of  Cou-fou-chow 
in  Thibetian  schools.  .  A  conversion  has  taken  place  of  late, 
but  not  that  hoped  for ;  or,  if  it  be  a  conversion  consistent 
with  the  tmths  of  economic  science,  it  has  taken  a  strange 
shape.  The  wise  men  of  Canton  may  be  tempted,  perhaps, 
to  think  that  it  is  we  who  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  the 
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sages,  aud  been  brought  back  into  the  fold  of  the  great  mas- 


Chi 


imese  immigration  ih  heavily  taxed  m  Calitornia; 
taxed  to  the  point  of  prohibition  in  Victoria;  and  forbidden 
under  heavy  penalties  in  Louisiana  and  other  ex-rebel  States. 

The  Chiuatuuii  is  pushing  himself  to  the  fore  wherever  hia 
presence  is  allowed.  We  find  Chinese  helmismen  and  quar- 
termasters ill  tlie  service  of  the  MessagerieB  and  Oriental 
Companies  receiving  twice  the  wages  paid  to  Indian  Lascars. 
We  hear  of  the  importation  of  Chinese  Jaborers  into  India  for 
railway  and  for  drainage  works.  The  Chinaman  has  great 
vitality.  Of  the  cheap  races  the  Mongol  is  the  most  pushing, 
the  likeliest  to  conquer  in  the  fight.  It  would  almost  seem 
aa  though  we  were  wrong  in  our  caramon  i^calea  of  prefer- 
ence ;  far  from  right  in  our  use  of  the  terms  "  superior"  and 
"  inferior  "  races. 

A  well-taught  w'hite  man  can  outreason  or  can  overreach 
a  well-taught  Chinaman  or  negro.  But  under  some  climatic 
conditions  the  negro  can  outwork  the  white  man;  under  al- 
most all  conditions  the  Chinaman  can  outwork  him.  Where 
this  19  the  case,  is  it  not  the  Chinaman  or  the  negro  that 
should  be  called  the  better  man  ?  Call  him  what  we  may, 
will  he  not  prove  his  superiority  by  working  the  Englishman 
off  the  soil  ?  In  Florida  and  Mississippi  the  black  is  certain- 
ly the  better  man. 

Many  Victorians,  even  those  who  respect  and  admire  the 
Chinese,  are  in  favor  of  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the  yel- 
low immigrants,  in  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
rising  Australian  nationality-  They  fear  that  otherwise 
they  will  live  to  see  the  English  element  swamped  in  the 
Asiatic  throughout  Australia.  It  is  not  certain  that  we  may 
not  some  day  have  to  encounter  a  similar  danger  in  Old  En- 
gland. 

It  M'ill  be  seen  from  the  account  thus  given  of  the  state 
of  the  labor  question  in  Australia,  that  the  colonial  hTandi- 
craftsmen  stand  toward  those  of  the  world  in  much  the  same 
relative  position  as  that  held  by  the  members  of  a  trade-un- 
ion toward  the  other  workmen  of  the  same  trade.  The  limit- 
ation of  immigration  has  much  the  same  effects  as  the  limit- 
ation of  apprentices  in  a  single  trade  in  England.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  the  difference  betiveen  fellow-countryman  and 


forei^jner  is  impoTtant;  that  while  it  is  an  nnfainiesa  to  all 
English  workuiGQ  that  English  hatters  should  limit  appren- 
tices, it  is  not  unfair  to  English  hatters  that  Australian  hat- 
ters should  limit  their  apprentices.  For  my  own  part,  I  aia 
inclined  to  think  that,  fair  or  unfair — and  we  have  no  inter- 
national moral  rale  to  decide  the  question — we  might  at  least ^ 
say  to  Australia  that,  while  she  throws  upon  us  the  chief  ex-^ 
penses  of  her  defense,  she  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  refuse  tu 
aid  our  emigrants.  _™ 

Day  by  day  the  labor  question  in  its  older  aspects  becomes  ■ 
of  less  and  less  importance.  T!ie  relationship  of  master  and 
servant  is  rapidly  dying  the  death  j  co-operative  farming  and 
industrial  partnerships  must  supersede  it  everywhere  at  no 
distant  date.  Lr  these  systems  we  shall  find  the  remedy 
against  the  decline  of  trade  with  wliich  the  English-speak- 
ing countries  of  the  earth  are  threatened.  ^ 

The  existing  system  of  labor  is  anti-democratic ;  it  ig  at^ 
once  productive  of  and  founded  on  the  existence  of  an  ains- 
tocracy  of  capital  and  a  eervitude  of  workmen;  and  our  En- 
glish democracies  can  not  aSbrd  that  half  their  citizens 
should  be  dependent  laborers.  If  manufactures  are  to  be  con- 
sistent with  democracy  they  must  be  carried  on  in  shops  in 
which  each  man  shall  be  at  once  capitalist  and  handicrafts- 
man. Such  institutions  are  already  in  existence  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  Illinois,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Sydney;  while 
at  Troy,  in  New  York  State,  there  is  a  great  iron-foundery 
owned  from  roof  to  floor  by  the  men  who  work  in  it.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  workman  should  share  in  the  profits. 
The  change  which,  continuing  through  the  Middle  Ages  into 
the  present  century,  has  at  last  everywhere  converted  the 
relation  of  lord  and  slave  into  that  of  master  and  hireliug,  is 
already  giving  place  to  the  silent  revolution  which  is  steadi- 
ly substituting  for  this  relationship  of  capital  and  labor  that 
of  a  perfect  marriage,  in  which  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist  ^— 
shall  be  one.  fl 

Under  this  system  there  can  be  no  strikes,  no  petty  trick- 
ery, no  jealousy,  no  w^aste  of  time.  Each  man's  individual  in- 
terest is  coincident  with  that  of  all.  Where  the  labor  it* 
that  of  a  brotherhood  the  toil  becomes  ennobled.  Were  in- 
(Justrial  partnership^^  a  new  device  their  inventor  woiild  need 
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no  monument ;  his  would  be  fonnd  in  the  future  history  of 
the  race.  As  it  is,  this  latest  advance  of  Western  civilization 
is  hut  a  return  to  the  earliest  and  noblest  form  of  Labor;  the 
Arabs,  the  Don  Cossaeks,  the  Maori  tribes  are  all  co-opera- 
tive farmers;  it  is  the  mission  of  the  English  race  to  apply 
the  ancient  principle  to  manufacturers. 


CHAPTER  Yia 


WOMAN. 


In  one  respect  Victoria  stands  at  once  sadly  behind  and 
strangely  in  advance  of  other  democratic  countries.-  Wom- 
en, or  at  least  some  women,  vote  at  the  Lower  llonse  elec- 
tions, but,  on  the  other  hand,  fhe  legal  position  of  the  sex  is 
almost  as  inferior  to  that  of  man  as  it  is  in  England  or  the 
East. 

At  an  election  held  some  few  years  ago  female  rate-pay- 
era  voted  everywhere  throughout  Victoria.  Upon  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  a  new  Registration  Act  had  directed 
the  rate-books  to  be  usecl  as  a  basis  for  the  preparation  of 
the  electoral  lists,  and  that  women  householders  had  been 
legally  put  on  the  register,  although  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  was  not  expressed,  and  the  question  of  female 
votmg  had  not  been  raised  during  the  debates.  Another  in- 
stance, this,  of  the  singular  way  in  which  m  truly  British 
countries  reforms  are  brought  about  by  accident,  and,  when 
once  become  facts,  are  allowed  to  stand.  There  is  no  more 
sign  of  general  adhesion  in  Australia  than  in  England  to  the 
doctrine  which  asserts  that  women,  as  well  as  men,  being 
interested  in  good  government,  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  that  government  to  which  they  are  forced  to 
submit. 

As  far  aa  concerns  their  social  position,  women  are  as 
badly  off  in  Australia  as  in  England.  Our  theory  of  mar- 
riage—  which  has  been  tersely  explained  thus,  "The  hus- 
ban<l  and  wife  are  one,  and  the  husband  is  that  one  " — rules 
as  absolutely  at  the  antipodes  as  it  does  in  Yorkshu-e.  I  was 
daily  forced  to  remember  the  men  of  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
and  the  widely  different  view  they  take  of  these  matters  t^ 


"Woman. 

that  of  the  Australiana.  As  they  used  to  tell  me,  they  aro 
impatient  of  seemg  their  women  ranked  with  "luuatica  and 
idiota  "  in  the  catalogue  of  incapacities.  Tliey  ai'e  unable 
to  see  that  -vvonien  are  much  hetter  represented  by  their  male 
friends  than  were  the  Southern  blacks  by  their  owners  or 
overseers.  They  believe  that  the  process  of  election  would 
not  be  more  purified  by  female  emancipation  than  would  the  ™ 
character  of  the  Parliaments  elected.  ■ 

The  Kansas  peojile  ofteti  say  that  if  you  were  told  that 
there  existed  in  some  ideal  country  two  great  sections  of  a 
race,  the  members  of  the  one  often  groan,  often  vicious,  often 
given  to  loud  talking,  to  swearing,  to  drinking,  spitting, 
chewing ;  not  infrequently  coiTupt ;  those  of  the  other  branch, 
mild,  kind,  quiet,  pure,  devout,  with  none  of  the  habitual 
vices  of  the  first-named  sect — if  you  were  told  that  one  of 
these  branches  was  alone  to  elect  i-ulers  and  to  govern,  yon 
would  at  once  say,  "  Tell  us  where  this  happy  country  is  that 
basks  in  the  rule  of  such  a  god-like  people,"  "Stop  a  min- 
ute," says  your  informant,  "it  is  the  creatures  I  described 
first — the  men — who  rnlej  the  others  are  only  women,  poor 
silly  fools — ^imperfect  men,  I  assure  you  ;  nothing  more."       fl 

It  is  somewhat  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  so-called  "  ex-  ™ 
travaganoes  "  of  the  Kansas  folk  and  other  American  West- 
ern men  arise  from  the  extraordinary  position  given  to  their 
women  by  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes.  Now  hi  all  the 
Australian  colonies  the  men  vastly  outnumber  the  women, 
yet  the  disproportion  has  none  of  those  results  which  have, 
been  attributed  to  it  by  sonic  writers  on  America.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  sexes  ai'e  as  250,000  to  200,000,  in  Victo- 
ria 370,000  to  280,000,  in  New  Zealand  130,000  to  80,000,  in 
Queenslaud  60,000  to  40,000,  in  Tasraauia  50,000  to  40,000, 
in  West  Australia  1 4,000  to  8000,  and  00,000  to  80,000  hi 
South  Australia.  In  all  our  Southern  colonies  together  there 
are  a  million  of  men  to  only  tbrec-quai-ters  of  a  million  of 
women;  yet  with  all  this  disproportion,  which  far  exceeds 
that  in  Westcrji  America,  not  only  have  tlie  women  failed 
to  acquire  any  great  share  of  power,  political  or  social,  but 
they  are  content  to  occupy  a  position  not  relatively  superior 
to  that  held  by  them  at  home. 
[     '      '    The  "Sewing  Clubs"  of  the  war-time  are  at  the  bottom 
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of  a  goCMl  deal  of  the  "woman  movement"  in  America.  At 
ihe  time  of  i^reatest  need  the  la<Hea  of  the  Northcni  States 
formed  thomselves  into  associatiuns  for  the  supply  of  lint, 
of  liiieu,  and  of  ooiiiforts  to  the  army  :  the  women  of  a  ilis- 
rrict  wonltl  meet  together  daily  in  some  large  room,  and 
sew,  and  chat  while  they  were  Kcwing, 

The  British  section  of  tlie  Tcntonic  race  Bcems  natnrally 
ijiclioed,  throngh  tht*  ojitration  of  its  old  interest-begotten 
])rejndices,  to  i-ank  women  where  Plato  placed  them  in  the 
'■'■  Tinia?ns,"  along  with  horsea  and  dr;uig]it-eattle,  or  to  think 
of  them  much  as  he  did  when  he  said  that  all  the  brutes  de- 
rived their,  origin  from  man  by  a  seriea  of  snceessive  degra- 
dations, of  which  the  first  was  from  man  to  woman.  Tliere 
is,  however,  one  strong  reunoTi  M'hy  the  English  shonld,  iu 
America,  have  laid  aside  their  prejndicea  npon  this  point,  re- 
taining them  in  Australia,  where  the  conditions  are  not  the 
same.  Among  farming  jieoples,  whose  w^omcn  do  not  work 
regularly  in  the  iield,  the  woman,  to  whom  falls  the  house- 
hold and  superior  work,  is  better  off  than  she  is  among  town- 
dwelling  peoples.  The  iVmericana  are  mainly  a  farming,  the 
Australians  and  British  mainly  a  town-dwelling  people.  The 
absence  in  all  sections  of  otir  race  of  regular  woman  labor  in 
the  field  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  women  were  held  by  our  German  ancestry.  In  Brit- 
ain we  have,  until  the  last  few  years,  been  steadily  retro- 
grading upon  this  point. 

It  ia  a  serious  question  how  far  the  natural  ]>rejudice  of 
the  English  mind  against  the  labor  of  what  we  call  "inierior 
races  "  will  bo  found  to  extend  to  half  the  superior  race  it- 
self How  ivill  English  laborers  receive  the  inevitable  com- 
petition of  women  in  many  of  their  fields?  Woman  is  at 
present  starved,  if  she  works  at  all  and  does  not  rest  content 
in  dependence  upon  some  man,  by  the  terrible  lo\vness  of 
w^ages  in  every  employment  open  to  licr,  and  this  low  rate 
of  wages  is  itself  the  direct  result  of  the  fewnenn  of  the  oc- 
cupations which  society  allows  her.  Where  a  man  can  see 
a  hundred  craiYs  in  wJiich  he  may  engage,  a  woman  will 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  find  ten.  A  hundred  times  as  many 
wotncil  as  there  is  room  for  invade  each  of  this  sniidl  num- 
ber of  employments.     In  the  Australian  labor-field  the  proh- 
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pects  of  women  are  no  better  than  they  are  in  Europe,  and 
duiTiig  my  rt'Hideuco  in  Melhoume  tlie  Council  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Trades  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
couhl  justify  the  employment  of  women  in  any  kind  of  pro- 
ductive labor. 
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All  allowanc'G  bcinfr  made  for  the  great  number  of  'wide 
roads  for  trade,  there  is  still  a  singular  absence  of  trattic  in 
the  Melboitnie  streets.  Trade  may  be  said  to  be  transacted 
only  upon  paper  in  the  city,  while  the  tallow,  grain,  and  wool 
which  form  the  basis  of  Australian  commerce  do  not  pass 
through  Melbourne,  but  skirt  it,  and  go  by  railway  to  Wil- 
liamstown,  Sandridge,  and  Geelong. 

Geelong,  once  expected  to  rival  Melbourne,  and  become 
the  first  port  of  all  Australia,  I  found  grass-grown  and  half 
deserted,  with  but  one  vessel  lying  at  her  wharf  At  Wil- 
liam?itown  a  great  fleet  of  first-claes  ships  was  moored  along- 
side the  pier.  When  the  gold-find  at  Ballarat  took  place 
Geelong  rose  fast  as  the  digging  port,  but  her  citizens  chose 
to  complete  the  railway  line  t<j  Melbourne  instead  of  first 
opening  that  to  Ballarat,  and  so  lost  all  the  up-country  trade. 
Melbourne,  having  once  obtained  the  lead,  soon  managed  to 
control  the  Legislature,  and  grants  were  made  for  the  Echu- 
ca  Railroad,  which  tapped  the  Murray,  and  brought  the  trade 
of  ITppei-  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  down  to  Mel- 
boiirne,  in  tlie  interest  of  the  ports  of  Williamstown  and 
Sandiidge.  Not  content  with  ruining  Geelong,  the  Melbourne 
men  have  set  themselves  to  ridicule  it.  One  of  their  stories 
goes  that  the  Geelong  streets  bear  such  a  fine  crop  of  grass 
that  a  i'ree  selector  has  applied  to  have  tliem  snrveyed  and 
sold  to  him,  under  the  4'2d  clause  of  the  New  Land  Act. 
Another  story  tells  how  a  Geelongee  lately  died  and  went 
to  heaven.  Peter,  o])eniug  the  door  to  his  knock,  asked, 
"Where  from?"  "Geelong."  "Wlierc?"  said  Peter.  "Gee- 
long." "There^s  no  such  place,"  replied  the  Apostle.  "In 
Victoria,"  cried  the  colonist.     "  Fetch  Ham's  Australian  At- 
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las,** called  Peter;  and  when  the  niajt  was  brought  aiul  the 
spot  shown  to  liini,  he  replied,  "  Well,  I  beg  your  jiardon,  but 
I  really  never  had  any  one  here  from  that  place  before." 

If  Geelongbe  standing  still,  which  in  a  oniony  is  the  Rame 
as  rapid  decline  would  be  with  us,  tlie  famed  wheat  country 
around  it  seems  as  inexhanstible  as  it  ever  was.  The  whole 
of  tlie  Barrabool  range,  from  Ceres  to  Mount  Moriac,  is  one 
great  golden  waving  sheet,  save  where  it  is  broken  by  the 
stunted  claret-vineyards.  Here  and  there  I  came  npoa  a 
group  of  the  little  daughters  of  the  German  vine-dressers 
tending  and  trenching  the  plants,  with  the  round  eyes,  rosy 
cheeks,  and  shiny  pigtails  of  their  native  Rudesheim  all 
flourishing  beneath  the  Southern  Cross. 

The  colonial  vines  are  excellent;  better, indeed,  than  the 
growths  of  California,  which,  however,  they  resemble  in  gen- 
eral character.  The  wines  are  naturally  all  Burgundies,  and 
colonial  imitations  of  claret,  port,  and  sherry  are  detestable, 
and  the  hocks  but  little  better.  The  Albury  Hermitage  is  a 
better  wine  than  can  be  bought  in  Europe  at  its  price,  but 
in  some  places  this  w^ine  is  sold  aa  Murray  Burgundy,  wliile 
the  dealers  foist  horrible  stuff  upon  yon  under  the  name  of 
Hermitage.  Of  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales,  White  Dall- 
wood  is  a  fair  Sautcrne,  and  White  Cawarra  a  good  Chablis, 
while  for  sweet  wines  the  Chai?.sela3  is  cheap ;  and  the  Tokay, 
the  Stiiraz,  and  the  still  Muscat  are  full  of  flavor. 

North-west  of  Geelong,  upon  the  summit  of  the  foot-hills 
of  the  dividing  range,  lies  Ballarat,  the  head-quarters  of  deep 
quartz-mining,  and  now  no  longer  a  diggers'  camp,  but  a 
graceful  city,  full  of  shady  boulevards  and  noble  buildings, 
and  with  a  stationary  population  of  thirty  thousand.  My 
tirst  visit  was  made  in  tho  company  of  the  prime  ministers 
of  all  the  colonies,  who  Avere  at  Melbourne  nominally  for  a 
conference,  but  really  to  enjoy  a  holiday  and  the  lutereolo- 
uial  Exhibition.  With  that  extraordinary  generosity  in  the 
epending  of  other  people's  money  which  distinguishes  Co- 
lonial Cabinets,  tlie  Victorian  Government  placed  special 
trains,  horses,  carnages,  and  hotels  at  our  disposal,  the  result 
of  which  was  that,  feted  everywhere,  we  saw  nothing,  and! 
had  to  return  to  Ballarat  in  order  even  to  go  through  the 


In  visitinof  Lake  Lcaimouth  and  Climes,  and  the  mining 
district  on  each  side  of  Ballarat,  I  found  myself  able  to  dis- 
cover the  date  of  settlement  by  the  names  of  places,  as  one 
finds  the  a*j[u  of  a  London  suburb  by  the  titles  of  its  terraces. 
The  dates  run  in  a  wave  across  the  country.  St.  Ai'naud  is  a 
town  between  Ballarat  and  Castlemaine,  and  Alma  lies  near 
to  it,  while  Balaklava  Hill  is  near  Ballarat,  where  also  are 
Ilaglan  and  SebastopoL  Inkcrraan  lies  close  to  Castlemaine, 
and  Mount  Cathcart  beai"s  the  name  of  the  general  killed  at 
the  Two-gun  Battery,  while  the  Malakoti'  diggings,  discov- 
ered doubtless  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  lie  to  the  north- 
ward, in  the  VV^immei'a. 

Everywhere  I  found  the  interior  far  hotter  than  the  coast, 
but  free  from  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  that  occur 
in  Melbourne  twice  or  thrice  a  week  throughout  the  Hum- 
mer, and  are  dangerous  to  children  and  to  poi-sons  of  weak 
health.  After  two  or  three  days  of  the  hot  wind  there 
comes  a  night,  breathless,  heavy,  still.  In  the  morning  the 
sun  rises,  once  more  fierce  and  YQ.d.  After  such  a  night  and 
dawn  I  have  seen  the  shade  thennometer  in  the  cool  ve- 
randas of  the  Melbourne  Club  standing  at  95°  before  ten 
o'clock,  when  suddenly  the  snn  and  sky  would  change  from 
red  and  brown  to  gold  and  blue,  and  a  merry  breeze,  whis- 
tling up  from  the  ice-packs  of  the  South  Pole  and  across  the 
Antarctic  seas,  would  lower  the  temperature  in  an  hour  to 
60°  or  65°.  After  a  few  days  of  cold  and  rain  a  (puet  En- 
glish moniing  would  be  cut  in  half  about  eleven  by  a  sud- 
den slamming  of  doors  and  whirling  of  dust  fi-om  the  north 
across  the  town,  while  darkness  came  upon  the  streets. 
Then  was  heard  the  cry  of"  Shut  the  windows;  here's  a  hot 
wind,"  and  down  would  go  every  window,  barred  and  bolt- 
ed, while  tho  oldest  colonists  walked  out  to  enjoy  the  dry 
air  and  healthy  heat.  The  thick  walls  of  the  chibs  and  pri- 
vate houses  will  keep  out  the  heat  for  about  thi'ce  days,  but 
if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  hot  wind  lasts  longer,  then  the 
walls  are  heated  through,  and  the  nights  are  hardly  to  be 
borne.  Up  the  country  tho  settlei-s  know  nothing  of  these 
changes.  The  irregularity  is  peculiar  to  the  Melbourne 
uier. 
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CHAPTER  X, 


TASMANIA. 


After  the  parching  teat  of  Australia  a  visit  to  Tasmania 
was  a  grateful  change.  Steaming  along  Port  Dalryniple 
and  np  the  Taimir  in  the  soft  sunlight  of  an  Eiiglisli  after- 
noon, we  were  able  to  look  upward,  and  enjoy  the  fliurniiug 
views  of  wood  and  river,  hislead  of  having  to  stand  with 
downcast  head,  as  in  tlie  hhize  oi'  the  Victorian  sun. 

The  beauty  of  the  Tamar  is  of  a  quiet  kind :  its  scenery 
like  that  of  the  non-Alpiue  districts  or  the  west  coast  of  New 
Zealand,  but  softer  and  more  smiling  than  is  that  of  even 
the  least  rude  portions  of  tliose  islands.  To  one  fresh  from 
the  baked  Australian  plains  there  is  likeness  between  any 
green  and  humid  land  and  the  last  unparcbed  country  that 
he  may  have  seen.  Still,  New  Zealand  can  not  show  fresher 
cheeks  nor  homes  more  cozy  than  those  of  the  Taniar  valley. 
Somersetshire  can  not  surpass  the  orchards  of  Tasmania,  nor 
Devon  match  its  flowers. 

The  natural  resemblance  of  3faria  Van  Diemen's  Land 
(as  Tasma  called  it  after  his  botrotlied)  to  England  seeinn  to 
have  struck  the  early  settlers.  In  sailing  up  the  Tamar  we 
had  on  one  bank  the  county  of  Dorset,  with  its  villages 
tonchingly  named  after  those  at  liomc,  according  to  their 
Bitnations,  from  its  Lulworth  Cove,  Corfe  Castle,  and  St,  Al- 
bania Head,  round  to  Ahbotsbury,  and,  on  our  right  hand, 
Devon,  with  its  Siilmouth,  Exeter,  and  Torquay. 

Hurrying  through  Lauuceston— a  pretty  little  town,  of 
which  the  banks  and  Post-office  are  models  of  simple  archi- 
tecture— I  passed  at  once  across  the  island  eoutlnvard  to 
Hobarton,  the  capital.  The  scenery  on  the  great  convict 
road  is  not  impressive.  The  Tasmanian  Mountains — iletach- 
ed  and  rugged  masses  of  balsaltic  rock  from  four  to  iive 
thousand  feet  in  height — are  wanting  in  grandeur  when  seen 
from  a  distance,  with  a  foreground  of  flat  corn-land.  It  is 
disheartening,  too,  in  an  English  colony,  to  see  half  the 
houses  shut  up  and  deserted,  and  acre  upon   acre   of  old 


■wheat-laiid  absnidonecl   to  mimosa  scrub.      Tlie  people   in 
tliese  older  portions  of  tbc  island  have  worked  their  iatiLla  to 
death,  and  even  sfuano  seems  but  to  wfilvatiiKe  them  into  a 
momentary  life.     Since  leaving  V^irginia  I  had  seen  no  such  m 
melani'lioly  sight.  H 

Nature  is  bountiful  enough;  in  the  world  there  is  not  a 
fiiirer  climate;  the  gum-trees  grow  to  350  feet,  attesting  the 
riehness  of  the  eoil ;  and  the  giant  tree-ferns  are  never  in- 
jured by  heat,  as  in  Australia,  nor  by  cold,  as  in  New  Zea- 
land. All  the  fruits  of  Europe  are  in  season  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  Christmas  dessert  at  Hobarton  often  consists 
of  five-and-twenty  distinct  fresh  fruits.  Even  more  than 
Britain,  Tasmania  may  be  said  to  present  in  a  small  area  an 
epitome  of  the  globe;  mountain  and  plain,  forest  and  rolling 
prairie-land,  rivers  and  grand  eapes,  and  the  noblest  harbor 
in  the  world,  all  are  containcMl  in  a  country  the  size  of  Ire 
lanil.  It  is  unhappily  not  only  in  this  aeusc  that  Tasmania 
is  the  Ireland  of  the  South. 

Beautiful  as  is  tho  view  of  Hobarton  from  Mount  Wei 
lington — the  spurs  in  the  foreground  clothed  wdth  a  crimso 
carpet  by  a  heath-like  plant ;  the  city  nestled  under  the  ba- 
saltic columns  of  the  crags — even  here  it  is  difficult  to  avoi 
a  certain  gloom  whon  the  eye,  sweeping  over  tho  vast  ex- 
panse of  Storm  Bay  and  D'Entrecasteanx  Sound,  discovers 
only  tln-ee  great  ships  in  a  harbor  fitted  to  contain  the  navies 
of  the  world. 

The  scene  first  of  the  homble  deeds  of  early  convict  days 
at  Mawjuarie  Harbor  and  Port  Arthur,  and  later  of  the  still 
more  frightful  massacres  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
isle,  Yan  Dieinen'.s  I^and  has  never  been  a  name  of  happy 
oinen,  and  now  the  island,  in  changing  its  title,  seems  not  to 
have  escaped  fi'oin  the  former  blight,  Tlie  poetry  of  the  En- 
glish village  names  met  with  thniughout  Tasmania  vanishes 
before  the  recollection  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
harsher  native  terras  came  to  be  supplanted.  Fifty  years 
ago  our  colonists  found  in  Tasmania  a  powerful  and  numer- 
ous though  degraded  native  race.  At  this  moment  three  old 
women  and  a  lad  who  dwell  on  Gnii-can-iage  Rock,  in  Baws's 
Straits,  are  all  who  remain  of  the  aboriginal  population  of 
the  island. 
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We  live  ill  an  age  of  mild  lutinanity,  we  are  often  tolrl ; 
but,  wliatover  the  polish  of  manner  and  of  niiij<is  in  the  Old 
C-ountry,  in  outlying  |joi'tious  of  the  empire  there  is  no  lack 
of  tlie  old  savagery  of  oiii'  race.  Battues  of  the  natives  were 
conducted  by  the  military  in  Tasmania  not  more  than  tweu- 
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ty  yearB  ago,  and  arc  not  unknown  even  now  among  the 
Queensland  settlers.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  Englishmen 
go  out  to  murder  natives  unprovoked  ;  they  have  that  prov- 
oeation  for  which  even  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  used  to  wait, 
and  which  the  Brazilians  wait  for  now — the  provocation  of 


Mbberies  committed  in  the  neigliborliood  "by  natives  un- 
$!^\rn.  It  is  not  that  tlicrt'  is  no  ottense  to  punish,  it  is  that 
the  punishment  is  indiscriminate,  that  even  ivhen  it  falls  upon 
the  guilty  it  visits  men  who  know  no  better.  Where  one 
wretched  untaught  native  piliera  fi-om  a  sheep-station  on  the 
Queensland  Downs,  a  dozen  will  be  shot  by  the  settlers  "  as 
an  example,"  aud  the  i*emainder  of  the  tribe  brought  baek  to 
the  dintriet  to  be  fed  and  kept,  until  whisky,  ram,  and  other 
devils'  missionaries  have  done  their  work. 

Nothing  will  persuade  the  rougher  class  of  Queensland 
settlers  that  the  "black-fellow"  and  his  "jiu"  are  human. 
They  tell  you  fi-eely  that  tliey  look  upon  the  native  Austra- 
lian as  an  ingenious  kind  of  monkey,  aud  that  it  is  not  for  us 
to  talk  too  much  of  the  treatment  of  the  "jins,"  or  native 
women,  while  the  "wrens"  of  the  Cnrragh  exist  among  our- 
selves. No  great  distance  appears  to  separate  us  from  the 
days  when  tlie  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  used  to  brand 
on  the  face  and  arms  all  the  natives  they  could  catch,  and 
gamble  them  away  for  wine. 

Tiiough  not  more  than  three  or  four  million  acres  out  of 
seventeen  million  acres  of  land  in  Tasmania  have  as  yet  been 
alienated  by  the  Crown,  the  population  has  increased  only  by 
15,000  in  the  last  ten  years.  Such  is  the  indolence  of  the  set- 
tlers that  vast  tmcts  of  land  in  the  central  plain,  once  fertile 
imder  imgation,  have  been  allowed  to  fall  back  into  a  desert 
state  fi-om  sheer  neglect  of  the  dams  and  conduits.  Though 
iron  and  coal  are  abundant,  tliey  are  seldom  if  oA-^er  worked, 
and  one  house  in  every  thirty-two  in  the  whole  island  is  li- 
censed for  the  sale  of  spirits,  of  which  the  annual  consump- 
tion exceeds  five  gallons  a  head  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  population.  Tasmania  reached  her  maximum  of 
revenue  in  1858,  and  her  maximum  of  trade  in  1853. 

Tlie  curse  of  the  country  is  the  indolence  of  its  lotus-eat- 
ing population,  who,  like  all  dwellers  in  climates  cool  but 
wmterless,  are  content  to  dream  away  their  lives  in  drowsi- 
ness to  which  the  habits  of  a  hotter  but  less  equable  clime- 
Queensland,  for  example  —  are  energy  itself.  In  addition, 
however,  to  this  natui;al  cause  of  decline.  Yon  Diemcn's  Land 
is  not  yet  free  from  all  traces  of  the  convict  blood,  nor  from 
the  evil  effects  of  reliance  on  forced  labor.     It  is,  indeed,  but 
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a  few  years  sinoe  the  island  was  one  great  jdU,  ami  in  1853 
there  were  still  2U,noO  actual  convicts  in  tin'  country.  The 
oW  free  settlers  will  tell  you  that  the  deadly  sliade  of  slave 
labor  has  not  bliglited  Jamaiea  more  thoroughly  than  that 
of  convict  labor  has  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Seventy  miles  north-\v'esit  of  Ilobarton  is  a  sheet  of  wjiter 
called  Maeqyarie  Harbor,  the  deeds  wrought  upon  the  shores 
of  wlui:h  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  a  decade.  In  1823  there 
were  '2'iS  prisoners  at  JMaetjuarie  Ilarborj  to  whom,  in  the 
year,  229  floggings  and  9925  lashes  were  ordered,  9100  lash- 
es being  actually  inflicted.  The  oat  was,  by  order  of  the  au- 
thorities, soaked  in  salt  water  and  drie<l  in  the  sun  before  be- 
ing used.  There  was  at  3Iaequarie  Harbor  one  convict  over- 
peer  who  took  a  delight  in  seeing  his  companions  punished. 
A  day  seldom  passed  without  Ave  or  six  being'flogged  on  his 
reports.  The  convicts  were  at  his  mercy.  In  a  space  of  five 
years,  during  which  tlie  prisoners  at  Macquarie  Harbor  aver- 
aged 250  in  number,  there  weir  835  floggings  and  32,723 
lashes  admmistered.  In  the  same  live  years  112  convicts 
absconded  from  this  settlement,  of  wliom  ten  were  killed  and 
eaten  by  their  companions,  seventy-five  perished  in  the  bush 
Avith  or  Avithout  cannibalism,  tv\'o  were  captured  with  por- 
tions of  human  flesh  in  their  possession,  and  tlied  iu  hospital, 
two  were  shot,  sixteen  were  hanged  for  murder  and  cannibal- 
ism, and  seven  are  reported  to  have  made  good  their  escape, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 

It  has  been  stated  by  a  Catholic  missionary  bishop  in  his 
evidence  before  a  Royal  Commission,  that  when,  aflcr  a  mu- 
tiny at  one  of  the  stations,  he  read  out  to  his  men  the  names 
of  thirty-one  condemned  to  deatli,  they  with  one  accord  fell 
upon  their  knees  and  solemnly  thanked  God  that  they  were 
to  be  delivered  from  that  horrible  place.  Men  were  known 
to  commit  murder  that  they  might  be  sent  away  for  trial, 
preferring  death  to  Macquarie  Harbor. 

The  escapes  were  often  made  with  the  deHbei"ate  expecta- 
tion of  death,  the  men  perfectly  knowing  that  they  would 
have  to  draw  lots  for  which  should  be  killed  and  eaten. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  sworn  to  in  thg  histoiy  of  the  world 
which,  for  revolting  atrocity,  can  compare  "with  the  conduct 
of  the  Pierce-Greenhill  party  during  their  attempted  esoapa 


The  testimony  of  Pierce  is  a  reveLation  of  the  depths  of 
degradation  to  whit^h  raati  can  descend,  Tlie  most  fearful 
thought,  when  we  hear  of  tliese  Tasnianian  liorrors,  is  that 
probably  many  of  those  subjected  to  them  were  originally 
guiltless.  If  only  one  iu  a  thousand  was  an  inuoceut  man, 
four  human  beings  were  consigned  each  year  to  hell  on  earth. 
We  think,  too,  that  the  ago  of  transportation  for  mei-e  polit- 
ical ofleneea  has  long  gone  by,  yet  it  i«  but  eleven  or  twelvt 
years  since  Mr.  Frost  received  his  pardon,  after  serving  fijr 
si.vteen  ycara  amid  the  horrors  of  Port  Artliur, 

Tasmania  has  never  been  able  to  rid  hei-self  of  the  convict 
])Opulation,in  any  great  degree,  for  the  free  colonies  have  al- 
ways kept  a  jealous  watch  upon  her  emignints.  Even  at  the 
time  of  the  great  gold-rush  to  Victoria,  almos^t  every  "Tas- 
nianian boltel",'*  and  many  a  suspected  but  innocent  man,  was 
Seized  upon  hh  landing  and  thrown  into  Ventridgo  Jail,  to 
toil  within  its  twenty-foot  walls  till  death  ehould  cojne  to 
his  relief  Even  now  men  of  wealth  and  station  iu  Victoria 
are  sometimes  discovered  to  have  been  "  liolters  "  in  tlie  dig- 
ging times,  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  neighbors  and  the 
police  unless  the  governor  can  bo  wheedled  into  granting 
pardons  for  their  former  deeds.  A  wealthy  Victorian  was 
arrested  as  a  "  Tasmanian  bolter"  while  I  was  in  the  colony. 

The  passport  systeni  is  still  in  force  iti  tlie  free  coloiiiop. 
with  regard  to  jiasisengeTB  arriving  fi-om  penal  settlements, 
and  there  is  a  penalty  of  illOO  inflicted  upon  captains  of  ships 
bringing  conA'icts  into  Melbounie.  Tlie  conditional  pardons 
granted  to  pcisoners  in  West  Auistralia  and  in  Tasmania  gen- 
erally contain  words  permitting  the  convict  to  visit  any  por- 
tion of  the  world  except  the  British  isles,  but  the  clause  is  a 
mere  dead  letter,  for  none  of  our  free  colonies  wili  receive  even 
our  pardoned  convicts. 

It  is  hard  to  quai're!  with  the  course  the  colonies  have 
taken  in  this  matter,  for  to  them  the  transportation  system  ap- 
pears in  the  light  of  moral  vitriofthrowing  ;  still,  there  is  a 
wide  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  action  of  the  New 
South  Welsh  and  that  of  the  Xew  Yorkers  when  they  de- 
clared to  a  British  Goveraraent  of  the  last  century  that  noth- 
ing should  induce  them  to  accept  the  labor  of  "  white  En- 
glish slaves:"  the  Sydney  peoplf  have  enjoyed  the  ail  vantages 
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f>f  the  system  they  now  blame.  Even  the  Victoriaiifli  ami 
South  Austnilian»,  who  have  never  had  eonvieta  in  their  land, 
can  be  met  by  argument.  ITie  Australian  colonies,  it  might 
be  urged,  were  planted  i'or  the  eole  piirpofie  of  affording  a 
suitable  soil  for  the  reception  of  Britiidi  criminals :  in  face  of 
this  fnet  the  remonstrances  of  the  free  colonists  read  sonie- 
wliat  oddly^  for  it  would  seem  as  though  men  who  quitted, 
with  open  eyef;,  Great  Britain  to  make  their  home  in  the  spots 
whieh  their  Government  had  chosen  a.s  its  giant  ])risons,  have 
little  right  to  pretend  to  rouse  themselves  on  a  sndden,  and 
cry  out  that  England  ia  pouring  the  scum  of  her  soil  on  to  a 
fi'ce  land,  and  that  they  must  rise  and  defend  themselves 
against  the  grievous  wrong.  Weighing,  howe\er,  calndy,  the 
good  and  evil,  we  can  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Vic- 
torians have  much  reason  to  object  to  a  system  which  sends 
to  anotlier  country  a  man  who  is  too  bad  for  his  own,  just  as 
Jersey  rogues  are  transported  to  Southampton.  The  Victo- 
rian projiosition  of  selecting  the  most  rufhanly  of  the  colonial 
expirees,  and  shipping  them  to  England  in  exchange  for  the 
convicts  that  we  might  send  to  Australia,  was  but  a  plagia- 
rism on  the  conduct  of  the  Virginians  in  a  similar  case,  who 
quietly  began  to  freight  a  ship  with  snakes. 

The  only  euro  for  Tasmania,  unless  one  is  to  be  found  in 
the  mere  lapse  of  years,  lies  in  annexation  to  Victoria;  a 
measure  strongly  wishe<l  for  by  a  considerable  party  in  each 
of  the  colonics  concerned.  No  two  countries  in  the  world 
are  nioi;e  maniibstly  destined  by  nature  to  be  camplementary 
to  each  other. 

On-ing  to  the  small  size  of  the  country,  and  the  great  mor- 
al influence  of  the  landed  gentry,  Taamanian  j>olitics  are  sin- 
gularly peaceful.  For  the  Lower  House  elections  the  sui- 
irage  rests  upon  a  household,  not  a  manliood  basis,  as  in  Vic- 
toi-ia  and  New  South  Wales ;  and  for  the  Upper  House  it  is 
placed  at  £500  in  any  property,  or  £50  a  year  in  freehold  land. 
Tasmanian  society  is  cast  in  a  more  aristocratic  shape  thatj 
is  that  of  Queensland,  with  this  exception  the  most  oligarch- 
ical of  all  our  colonies ;  buteven  here,  as  in  the  other  colonies 
and  the  United  States,  the  ballot  is  supported  by  the  Con- 
servatives. Unlike  what  generally  happens  in  America,  the 
vote  in  th*,-  great  majority  of  cases  is  here  ke]jt  secret,  lirib- 


ery  is  xinknown,  and,  the  public  "  norainatiou  "  of  candidates 
having  been  aboUshed,  elections  pass  olt'  in  perfect  quiet.  In 
the  course  of  a  dozen  conversations  in  Tasmania  I  met  with 
one  man  who  attacked  the  ballot.  He  was  the  first  person, 
aristocrat  or  democrat,  conservative  or  lihersil,  male  or  female, 
silly  or  wise,  by  whom  i  had  found  the  ballot  opposed  siiiea 

I  left  Enrrliind. 

T!ie  method  in  which  the  ballot  is  conducted  ia  simplo 
enough.  The  returning  officer  sits  in  an  outer  room,  beyond 
which  is  an  inner  chamber  with  only  one  door,  but  with  a 
desk.  The  voter  gives  liis  name  to  the  returning  officer,  anil 
receives  a  white  ticket  bearing  his  nxmiber  on  the  register. 
On  the  ticket  the  names  of  the  candidates  are  printed  alpha- 
betically, and  the  voter,  taking  the  paper  into  the  other  room, 
makes  a  cross  opposite  to  tlie  name  of  each  candidate  for 
wliom  he  votes,  and  then  brings  the  paper  folded  to  the  re- 
turning officer,  who  puts  it  in  the  box.  In  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria,  he  runs  his  ])en  tlirough  all  tlie  names  except- 
ing those  for  which  ho  iutends  to  vote,  and  himself  deposits 
the  ticket  in  the  box,  the  returning  officer  watching  him  to 
see  that  he  does  not  carry  out  his  ticket  to  show  it  to  his  brib- 
ers, and  then  send  it  in  again  by  a  man  on  his  own  side. 
One  scrutineer  for  eacli  candidate  watches  the  opening  of  the 
box.  In  New  South  Wales  the  voting-papers,  after  liaving 
been  sealed  up,  are  kept  for  five  years,  in  order  to  allow  of 
the  verification  of  the  number  of  votes  said  to  have  been  cast; 
but  in  Tasmania  they  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the 
declaration  of  the  polk 

Escaping  from  the  capital  and  its  Liliputian  politics,  I 
sailed  up  the  Derwent  to  New  Norfolk,  Tlie  river  reminds 
the  traveller  sometimes  of  the  Mense,  but  oftcncr  of  the 
Dart,  and  unites  the  beauties  of  both  streams.  Tlie  scenery 
■  is  exquisitely  set  in  a  framework  of  hops ;  for  not  only  are 
all  the  fiats  covered  with  luxuriant  bines,  but  the  hills  be 
tween  which  you  survey  the  views  have  also  each  its  "  gai 
den,"  the  biues  being  trakied  upon  a  wire  trellis. 

A  lovely  ri<lc  was  that  from  New  Norfolk  to  the  Pan- 
shanger  salraoa-pouds,  where  tlie  acclimatization  of  the  En- 
glish fish  has  lately  been  attempted.  The  track,  now  cut 
along  the  river  ciitF,  now  lost  in  the  mimosa  scrub,  offers  a 
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succession  of  prospects,  ead I  more  charming  than  the  one  be- 
fore it ;  aud  that  from  the  ponds  thcmselvea  is  a  repetition 
of  the  view  ahjiig  the  vale  of  the  Towy,  from  Steele's  house 
near  Caermiu'thi'ii.  Trout  of  a  foot  long,  and  Balniou  of  an 
iiK-h,  rewanlod  ns  (in  the  spirit)  for  our  ride,  but  we  were 
railed  on  to  express  our  belief  in  the  statement  that  salmon 
"returned  from  the  sea"  have  lately  been  »een  in  the  river. 

Father ,  the  Catholic  parish  priest,  "  that  saw  'em,"  is 

the  hero  of  the  day,  aud  his  past  experienees  upon  the  Shan- 
non are  quoted  as  tostinionies  to  the  infallibility  in  fish  ques- 
tions. My  hosts  of  New  Norfolk  liad  their  fears  lest  the 
reverend  gentleman  should  be  lynched  if  it  were  finally 
proved  tliat  he  had  been  mistaken. 

The  salmon  madness  will  at  least  have  two  results:  the 
catalogue  of  indigenous  bii'Js  will  be  reduced  to  a  blank 
sheet,  for  every  wretched  Tasmanian  bird  that  never  saw  a 
nalmon  egg  in  all  its  life  is  shot  down  and  nailed  to  a  post 
for  fear  it  should  eat  the  ova ;  and  the  British  wasp  Avill  be 
acclimatized  in  the  Boiithern  hemifiijhore.  One  is  known  to 
have  arrived  in  the  la.«t  box  of  ova,  and  to  have  survived 
with  apparent  cheerfulness  his  100  days  in  ice,  Happy  fel- 
low, to  cross  tlie  line  in  so  cool  a  fashion  ! 

The  cliiof  drawbacks  to  Tasmanian  picnics  and  excursions 
are  the  snakes,  wiiich  are  as  numerous  throughout  the  island 
as  they  are  round  Sydney.  One  of  the  convicts  in  a  letter 
home  once  wrote  :  "  Parrots  is  as  thick  as  crows,  and  snakes 
is  very  bad,  fourteen  to  sixteen  foot  long  ;*'  but  in  sober 
truth  the  snakes  are  chiefly  small. 

The  wonderful  "  snake  stories  "  that  in  the  colonial  papers 
take  the  place  of  the  English  "  triple  birth  "  and  "  gigantic 
gooseberry"  are  all  written  in  vacation-time  by  the  students 
at  Melbourne  Univereity,  but  a  true  one  that  I  heard  in 
Hobarton  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  The  chief-justice  of  the 
island,  who  in  his  leisure  time  is  an  amateur  naturalist,  and 
collects  s])ccimens  for  European  collections  In  his  walks,  told 
me  thnt  it  was  his  practice,  after  killing  a  snake,  to  carry  it 
into  Hobarton  tied  to  a  stick  by  a  doidde  lashing.  A  few 
days  before  ray  visit,  on  entering  his  hall,  Avhere  an  hour  be- 
fore he  had  hung  his  stick  with  a  rare  snake  in  readiness  for 
the  Government  naturalist,  he  found  to  his  horror  that  thf 
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viper  had  been  only  scotched,  and  that  he  had  made  use  of 
his  regained  life  to  free  liiinsdf  from  tlic  string  wliich  con- 
lined  jiis  head  and  neck.  He  was  still  tied  by  the  tail,  bo  be 
was  swiugiiig  to  and  fro,  or  "  squirming  around,"  as  some  ^ 
Americans  would  say,  with  open  mouth  and  protruded  tongue.  ^| 
AVhen  lassoing  with  a  piece  of  twine  had  been  tried  in  vain, 
niy  friend  fetched  a  gun,  and  succeeded  in  killing  the  snake 
and  much  damagiug  the  stone-work  of  his  veetibule. 

Afler  a  week's  sojourn  in  the  neighboihood  of  Hobarton 
T  again  crossed  the  island,  but  this  time  by  a  night  of  piero 
hig  moonlight  such  as  can  be  witueased  only  in  the  dry  air 
of  the  far  isouth.  High  in  the  heavens  and  ojiposite  the  moon 
was  the  solemn  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross,  sharp- 
ly relieved  upon  the  pitchy  background  of  the  Magellanic 
clouds,  while  the  weird-tinted  stars  which  vary  the  night-sky 
of  the  Bouthem  hemisphere  stood  out  from  the  blue  firmament 
elsewhere.     The  next  day  I  was  again  in  Melbourne. 
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MELBOnR?fE  is  unusually  gay,  for  at  a  Bliapely  palace  m 
the  centre  of  the  city  the  second  great  Intcrcalonial  Exhibi- 
tion is  being  held,  and,  as  its  last  days  are  drawing  to  their 
close,  fifty  thousand  people — a  great  number  for  the  colonies 
— visit  the  building  every  week.  There  are  exhibitors  fi-om 
each  of  our  scA^^n  sontheni  colonies,  and  from  French  New 
Caledonia,  Netherlandish  India,  and  the  Mauritius.  It  is 
strange  to  remember  now  that  in  the  colonization  both  of 
New  Zealand  and  of  Australia  we  Avere  the  successful  rivals 
of  the  French  only  afler  having  been  behind  them  in  awaken- 
ing to  the  advisability  of  an  occupation  of  those  countries. 
In  the  case  of  New  Zealand  the  French  fleet  was  anticipated 
three  several  times  by  the  forethought  and  decision  of  our 
naval  officers  on  the  station,  and  in  the  case  of  Australia  the  — 
whole  south  coast  Avas  actually  named  "  La  Torre  Napoleon,"^! 
•and  surveyed  for  colonization  by  Captain  Baudin  in  1800. 
New  Caledonia,  on  the  other  h«nd,  was  named  and  occupied 
l»y  ourselves,  and  afterward  abandoned  to  the  French- 
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Austmliaa,  cumiiig^  Just  at  thy  timo  wlien  the  border  customs 
between  Vietoria  nnd  New  South  Wales  have  been  abolished 
by  agreement,  and  when  all  seems  to  jioiiit  to  the  formation 
of  a  customs  union  between  the  colonies,  leads  men  to  look 
still  farther  forward,  and  to  expect  confederation.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  at  this  conjuncture  that  the  Australian  Pro- 
tectionists, as  a  rule,  refuse  to  be  protected  atrainst  theii*  im- 
mediate neighbors,jni3tas!  those  of  America  protect  the  man- 
ufactures of  the  Union  rather  than  of  single  States.  They 
tell  us  that  they  can  point,  with  regard  to  Europe,  to  pauper 
labor,  but  that  they  have  no  case  as  against  the  sister  colo- 
nies ;  they  wiah,  they  say,  to  obtain  a  wide  market  for  the  sale 
of  the  produce  of  each  colony  ■  the  nationality  they  would 
create  is  to  be  Austi-alian,  not  provincial. 

Already  there  is  postal  union  and  a  partial  customs  union, 
and  confederation  itself,  however  distant  in  fact,  has  been 
very  lately  brought  about  in  the  spirit  by  the  eflbrts  of  the 
London  press,  one  well-kt)own  paper  having  three  times  in  a 
single  article  called  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  by 
the  Hounding  title  of  "  Governor-general  of  the  Australasian 
Colonieji,"  to  which  he  has,  of  course,  not  the  faintest  claim. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  confederation. 
The  leading  merchants  and  squatters  of  Victoria  are  in  fa- 
vor of  it ;  but  not  so  those  of  the  poorer  or  less  populous 
colonies,  where  there  ia  much  fear  of  being  swamped.  The 
costliness  of  the  Federal  Government  of  New  Zealand  is  a 
warning  against  over-hasty  confederation.  Victoria,  too, 
would  probahly  insist  upon  the  exclusion  of  West  Austi-alia, 
on  account  of  her  convict  population.  The  continental  theo- 
ry ia  undreamt  of  by  Australians,  owing  to  theii"  having  al- 
ways been  inhabitants  of  comparatively  smaU  States,  and 
not,  like  dwellers  in  the  organized  Territories  of  America,  po- 
tentially citizens  of  a  vast  and  homogeneous  empire. 

The  clioice  of  capital  will,  here  as  in  Canada,  be  a  matter 
of  peculiar  difficulty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  by  all  lovers  of  free- 
dom that  some  hitherto  unknown  village  will  be  selected. 
There  ia  in  all  great  cities  a  strong  tendency  to  Imperialism. 
Bad  pavement,  much  noise,  narrow  lanes,  blockaded  streets, 
all  these  things  are  ill  dealt  with  by  Iree  government,  we  are 
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toki  Englishmen  who  have  been  in  Paris,  Amerioatis  who 
know  St.  Petfi-sbui-g^  forfretting  that  witlnout  the  Empevor 
the  Prefet  is  impossible,  cry  out  that  London,  that  'New- 
York,  in  tlieir  turn,  need  a  Haussmann.  In  this  tp,uden<!y 
lies  a  terrible  danger  to  Free  States— a  danger  avoidedj  how- 
ever, or  greatly  lessened,  by  the  seat  of  the  Legislature  be- 
ing placed,  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  far  away 
from  the  great  cities.  Were  Melbourne  to  become  the  Beat 
of  government,  nothuig  could  prevent  the  distant  colonies 
from  increasing  the  already  gigantic  powei-  of  that  city  by 
choosing  her  merchants  as  their  repnesen'tativeB, 

The  bearing  of  confederation  iirjon  imperial  intereata  is  a 
more  simple  matter.  Although  nnion  will  tend  to  the  earli- 
er independence  of  the  colonies,  yet,  if  federated,  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  a  valuable  ally  than  they  could  be  if  re- 
maining BO  many  peparate  countries.  They  would  abo  be  a 
stronger  enemy ;  hi\t  distance  will  make  all  their  wars  naval, 
and  a  strong  fleet  would  be  more  valuable  to  uw  as  a  fi-iend 
than  dangerous  aa  an  enemy,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  coalition 
against  ua,  in  which  it  would  probably  not  bo  the  interest  of 
AuRtratia  to  join. 

From  the  colonial  point  of  view,  federation  would  tend  to 
secure  to  the  Australians  better  general  and  local  govern- 
m-ent  than  they  po.ssesa  at  present.  It  is  absurd  to  expect 
that  colonial  governors  should  be  upon  good  terms  w^ith 
their  charges  when  wc  shift  men  every  four  years — say  from 
Demerara  to  New  South  Wales,  or  from  Jamaiea  to  Victo- 
ria. The  unhappy  governor  loses  half  a  year  in  moving  to 
his  post,  and  a  cnnple  of  years  iu  coming  to  understand  the  ^ 
circumstances  of  liis  new  province,  and  then  settles  down  to  ■ 
be  suncessfid  in  the  rnluig  of  educated  whites  under  demo- 
cratic institutions  only  if  h<?  can  entirely  tlirow  nside  the  • 
w'hole  of  his  experience,  derived  as  it  will  probably  have 
been  from  the  despotic  sway  over  blacks.  We  never  can 
have  a  set  of  colonial  governors  fit  for  Australia  until  the 
Australia-n  governments  are  made  a  distinct  service,  and  eii- 
tirely  separated  from  those  of  the  West  Indies,  of  Africa, 
and  Hong  Kong. 

Besides  improving  the  GoA'crnmont,  confederation  would 
lend  to  every  colonist  the  dignity  derived  from  citizenship 
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of  a  ureat  country — a  point  t" 
be  contested  by  any  one  wbr 
war. 

It  is  not  easy  to  resist  th' 
is  in  every  way  desirable. 
must  say  to  the  Australians  ^ 
his  great  spci^ch  to  tbe  prog^ 
thoy  were  quilting  Ilawaiki^ 
let  there  be  no  quurrelling  ai 
jieople." 
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"^itE  capital  of  Soutb  Au^ 
all  tile  cities  that  are  chicfl 
and  as  I  ncaied  it  throuirh 
Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  past  Kan 
I  landed  at  Glenelg,  I  came 
tiou  was  deserved.     The  e> 
South  Australia  is  to  some  i 
as  far  north  as  New  South  ^ 
iidand  as  to  escape  tlie  bree. 
ited  ;  for  although  by  "  Sow 
RntJtheru  hemisphere,  tiatun 
Australia  which  was  tarthi 
curious  fact  that  the  whole 
of  Adelaide,  and  that  nearly 
the  continent  now  lie  withi 
Australia," 

The   imracnao   northern 
yalueless,  has  generously  be 
Ha,  which  thus  becomes  th 
and  nearly  as  large  aa  En^, 
great  expenditure  succeeds 
good  land  at  the  north,  it  \ 
separate  colony.     The  only  . 
ly  to  follow  from  this  annei 
to  South  Australia  is  that 
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^^■^^fiTtiiJty  «*1  the  noil  were 
.— .Itf  tfc»n'KuJf ;  but  it  is  imj»ossi- 
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suffer;  one  would  expect,  inclfed,  tluit  :i  total  destructioii  of 
all  |n-inci]jk'  in  the  next  generation  will  lie  tlie  iiievitaWe  re- 
sult of  so  rude  a  blow  to  eoufideuce  in  books  and  ntusters  as 
the  assurance  ffora  a  teacher's  lips  that  tlie  two  most  remote 
eoutitries  of  Australia  are  united  under  one  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  northernmost  points  of  tlic  whole  conti- 
nent are  situated  iu  South  Australia,  Boys  will  ]>roljahly 
eonclndethat,  across  the  line,  south  becomes  north  and  north 
south  J  and  that  in  Austi'alia  the  suu  rises  in  the  weat. 

Instead  of  g'old,  wheat,  sheep,  as  in  Victoria,  the  staples 
here  are  wheat,  sheeiJ,  copper  ;  and  my  introduction  to  South 
Australia  was  cliaracteristic  of  the  colony,  for  I  found  in 
Port  Adelaide,  where  I  first  set  foot,  not  only  every  store 
filled  to  overflowing,  but  piles  of  wheat-sacks  in  the  road- 
ways, and  the  lines  of  wheat-cars  on  the  sidiuga  of  railways, 
without  even  a  tarpaulin  to  cover  the  grain. 

Of  all  the  mysteries  of  commerce,  those  that  concern  the 
wheat  and  flour  trade  are,  perhaps,  the  strangest  to  the  un- 
initiated. Breadstuffs  are  still  sent  from  Caljforrna  and  Chili 
to  Victoria,  yet  from  Adelaide,  close  at  hand,  wheat  is  being 
sent  to  England  ami  flour  to  New  York ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  ultimately  Victoria  and 
Tasmania  will  at  least  succeed  in  feeding  themselves.  It  is 
probable  that  neither  New  Zealand  nor  Queenslaml  will  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  do  the  like.  Wool-growing  in  the 
former  and  cotton  and  wool  in  the  latter  will  continue  to  pay 
better  than  wlioat  in  the  greater  portion  of  their  lands. 
Their  granary,  and  that  possibly  of  the  city  of  Sidney  itself, 
will  be  found  iu  South  Australia,  especially  if  land  capable  of 
carrying  wheat  be  discovered  to  the  westward  of  the  settle- 
ments about  Adelaide,  That  the  Australian,  Chili,  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  other  Pacific  States  can  ever  export  largely, 
of  wheat  to  Europe  is  more  tlian  doubtful.  If  manufactures 
(Spring  up  on  this  side  the  world,  these  countries,  whatever 
their  fertility,  wiU  have  at  least  enough  to  do  to  feed  tliem- 
selves. 

As  I  entered  the  streets  of  the  "  farinaceous  village,"  as 
Adelaide  is  called  by  ctmeeited  Victorians,  I  was  struck  with 
the  amount  of  clniracter  they  exhibit  bntli  in  the  way  of  build- 
ings, of  faces,  and  of  dress.     The  South  Australians  have  far 
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more  hiea  of  adapting  their  hnnsefl  and  clothes  to  their  cli- 
mate ihau  have  the  peo[ile  of  the  other  eohiaies,  and  their 
faces  adapt  themse!  ves.  The  verandas  to  the  shops  are  suffi- 
ciently close  to  form  a  perfect  piazza ;  the  people  rise  early, 
and  water  the  side-walk  in  front  of  their  liouses ;  and  you 
never  meet  a  man  who  does  not  make  some  saririiice  to  the 
heat  in  the  shape  of  puggi'ct^  silk  coat,  or  sun-helmet ;  but 
the  women  are  uearly  as  unwise  here  as  in  the  other  colonies, 
and  pei-sist  in  going  about  in  shawls  and  colored  cb'esses. 
Miglit  they  but  see  a  few  of  the  Richmond  or  Baltimore  la- 
dies in  their  pure  white  mnsliu  frocks,  and  die  of  envy,  for 
the  dress  most  suited  to  a  hot  dry  climate  is  also  the  most 
beaixtifnl  under  its  bright  sun. 

The  German  element  is  strong  in  South  Australia,  and 
there  are  whole  villages  in  the  wheat-country  where  English 
is  never  spoken  ;  but  here,  as  in  America,  there  has  been  no 
raingling  of  the  races,  and  the  whole  divergence  from  the 
British  types  is  traceable  to  climatic  influences,  and  especial- 
ly dry  heat.  The  nieti  born  liere  are  thin,  and  fine-featured, 
fcomewhat  like  the  Pitcairn  Islanders,  while  the  women  are 
all  alike — small,  pretty,  and  bright,  but  with  a  bunit-up  look. 
The  haggard  eye  might,  jierhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the  dreaded 
presence  of  my  old  frienxl  of  the  Kocky  ]\Iountains,  the  bnilot 
sand-fly.  The  inhabitants  of  all  hot,  dry  countries  speak 
from  the  head,  and  not  the  chest,  and  the  P^nglish  in  Austra- 
lia are  aequiiing  this  habit ;  you  seldom  find  a  "  corn-stalk  " 
who  fijieaks  well  from  the  chest. 

Tlie  air  is  crisp  and  hot — cris^jer  and  hotter  even  than  that 
of  Melbourne.  The  shaded  thermometer  upon  the  Victorian 
coast  seldom  reaches  110°,  but  in  the  town  of  Adelaide  11 'i^'^ 
has  been  recorded  by  the  Government  astronomer.  Such  is 
the  figui'e  of  the  Australian  continent  that  Adelaide,  although 
a  sea-]>ort  town,  lies,  as  it  were,  iidand.  Catching  the  heated 
gales  from  thi-ee  of  the  cardinal  points,  Adelaide  has  a  sum- 
mer six  months  long,  and  is  exposed  to  a  fearful  continuance 
of  hot  winds:  nevertheless  105°  at  Adelaide  is  easier  borne 
than  95    in  the  shade  at  Sydney. 

Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  ontsldrts  of  the  capital. 
In  laying  out  Adelaide  its  founders  have  reserved  a  park 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  all  romul  the  city.     This 
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giveR  a  charming  drive  tiitue  miles  Inng,  ontside  which  again 
are  the  olive-yards  and  viUas  of  the  citizeua.     Hedges  of  the. 
yellow  cactus,  or  of  the  graceful  Kangaroo  Island  aeaci 
bound  the  gardens?,  and  the  pomegranate,  magnolia,  ficj,  an 
aloe  grow  upon  every  lawn.     Five  miles  to  the  eastward  a 
the  cool  wooded  hills  of  the  Mount  Lofty  range,  on  the  topi 
of  which  are  grown  the  English  fruits  for  which  the  plain*' 
afford  no  shade  or  moisture. 

Croseing  the  Adelaide  plains,  for  fifty  miles  by  railway, 
to  Kapunda,  I  beheld  one  great  wheat-field  without  a  break. 
The  country  was  finer  than  any  stretch  of  equal  extent  in 
California  or  Victoria,  and  looked  as  though  the  crops  weix 
"  standing  "—which  in  one  sense  they  were,  though  the  grabi 
was  long  since  "in,"  The  fact  is,  that  they  use  the  Ridley 
machines,  by  which  the  ear.s  are  thrashed  out  without  any 
cutting  of  the  straw,  which  continues  to  stand,  and  is  finally 
plowed  in  at  the  fai-mer's  leisure,  except  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Adelaide,  There  would  be  a  golden  age  of  partridge- 
shooting  in  Old  England  did  the  climate  and  the  price  of 
straw  allow  of  the  adoption  of  the  Ridley  reaper.  Under 
this  system  South  Australia  grows  on  the  average  six  times 
as  much  wheat  as  she  can  use,  whereas,  if  reaping  had  to  be 
paid  for,  she  could  only  grow  ft-om  one  and  a  half  times  to 
twice  as  much  as  would  meet  the  home  demand. 

In  this  country,  as  in  America,  "bad  farming"  is  found 
to  pay;  for  with  cheap  land,  the  Ridley  reaper  and  good 
markets,  light  crops  without  labor,  except  the  peasant-pro- 
prietor's own  toil,  pay  well  when  heavy  crops  obtained  by 
the  use  of  hired  labor  would  not  reimburse  the  capitalist. 
The  amount  of  land  under  ctikivation  has  been  trebled  in  the 
last  seven  yeare,  and  half  a  million  acres  are  now  'Under 
wheat.  South  Australia  has*  this  year  produced  seven  times 
as  much  grain  as  she  can  consume,  and  twelve  acres  are  un- 
der wheat  for  every  adult  male  of  the  population  of  the 
colony. 

A  committee  has  been  lately  sitting  in  Now  South  Wales 
"  to  consider  the  state  of  the  colony,'*  To  judge  from  the 
evidence  taken  before  it,  the  members  seemed  to  have  con- 
ceived that  their  task  was  to  inquire  why  South  Australia 
prospered  above  New  South  Wales.     Fmgaiity  of  the  peti- 
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pip,  especially  of  ihe  Germans,  and  fertility  of  tht*  Rail  were 
the  reasions  whifh  they  gave  for  the  result  ;  hut  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  see  that  the  succesB  of  South  Austi-alia  is  but  an- 
other instance  of  the  triumph  of  small  propmetors,  of  whom 
there  are  iiuw  some  eeveu  or  eight  thousand  in  the  colony, 
and  who  Avere  brought  here  by  the  adoptiou  of  the  W4ke- 
tield  laud  system. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colony  land  was  sold  at  a  good 
price  in  130-acre  wections,  with  one  acre  of  town-land  to  each 
agricultural  section.  Now,  under  rules  made  at  home,  b\it 
confirmed  after  the  introduction  of  self-jTovernment,  land  is 
sold  l>y  ancrion,  with  a  roserveft  price  of  £1  an  acre,  but 
when  once  a  block  has  passed  the  haimner  it  can  forever  be 
laken  up  at  £1  the  acre  without  further  competition.  The 
Land  J*\md  is  kei>t  separate  from  the  other  rcvcime^  and  a 
"few  permanent  charcjes,  Hnch  as  that  for  the  abori<];irieH,  be- 
ing paid  out  of  it,  the  remainder  is  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, of  which  two  are  destined  for  public  works  and  one 
for  immicrration. 

There  is  a  marvellous  contrast  to  be  drawn  between  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  Wakoiield.  system  in  South 
Australia  and  the  total  failure,  in  the  ncighb<jring  colony  of 
West  Aubtralia,  of  the  old  syfitem,  under  which,  vast  tracts 
of  laud  being  alienated  for  small  prices  to  the  Croi^m,  there 
remains  no  fund  for  introducing  that  abundant  supply  of 
labor  without  which  the  land  is  useless. 

Adelaide  is  so  distant  from  Europe  tliat  no  immigrants 
come  of  themselves,  and,  in  the  assisted  importation  of  both 
men  and  women,  tlie  relative  proportions  of  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  that  exist  at  home  are  carefully  preserved,  by 
which  simple  precaution  the  colony  is  saved  from  au  organic 
change  of  type,  such  as  that  which  threatens  all  America^ 
although  it  would,  of  course,  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  restric- 
tion is  aimed  against  the  Ii*ish. 

The  greatest  »lifficulty  of  young  countries  lies  in  the  want 
of  women;  not  only  is  this  a  bar  to  the  natural  increase  of 
populationj  it  is  a  deficiency  preventive  of  permanency,  de- 
structive of  religion ;  where  woman  is  not,  there  can  be  no 
home,  nn  country. 

How  to  obtain  a  supply  of  marriageable  girls  is  a  queslion 
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whicli  Cauailfi,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and  New  Soutl^ 
Wales  have  each  iu  their  turn  attempted  to  siolvc  by  the  ar- 
tificial introduction  of  Irish  iii'ork-house  girls.  The  difficulty 
apjiafcntly  got  rid  of,  we  begin  to  tind  that  it  is  not  so  much 
as  fairly  seen;  we  bave  yet  to  look  it  "equarely"  in  the 
face. "  The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  we  should  find  not 
girls,  but  honest  ghrh — not  women  merely,  but  women  fit  to 
^1>$ar  families  in  a  free  State. 

One  of  the  colonial  superintendents,  writing  of  a  lately-re- 
ceiv^  batch  of  Irish  work-lionse  girls,  has  said  that,  if  these 
are  the  "  well-conducted  girls,  he  should  be  curious  to  see  a 
few  of  the  evil-disposed."  While  in  South  Anstralia,  I  read 
the  details  of  the  landing  of  a  similar  party  of  women,  from 
Limerick  work-house,  one  Sunday  afternoon  at  Point  Levi, 
the  Lambeth  of  Quebec.  Although  supplied  by  the  city  au- 
thorities with  meat  and  drink,  and  ordered  to  leave  for  Mon- 
treal at  early  moruing,  nothing  could  be  more  abominable 
than  their  conduct  iti  the  mean  while.  They  sold  baggage, 
bonnets,  combs,  cloaks,  and  scarfs,  keeping  on  nothing  but 
their  crinolines  and  senseless  finery.  With  the  pence  they 
thus  collected  they  bought  corn-whisky,  and  in  a  few  hours 
were  yelling,  fighting,  swearing,  wallowing  iu  beastly  drunk- 
enness ;  and  by  the  time  the  authorities  came  down  to  pack 
them  ofi"  by  train  they  were  as  fiends,  mad  with  rum  and 
whisky.  At  five  in  the  morning  they  reached  the  Catholic 
Home  at  Montreal,  where  the  pious  nuns  were  shocked  and 
horrified  at  their  grossness  of  condu'^t  and  lewd  speech ; 
nothing  should  force  them,  they  declared,  ever  again  to  take 
into  their  peaceable  asybim  the  Irish  work-house  girls.  This 
was  no  exceptional  case:  the  rejsorts  from  South  Austraba, 
from  Tasmania,  can  sliow  as  bad ;  and  in  Canada  such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  freshly-landed  girls  is  common.  A 
Tasmania  magistrate  has  stated  in  evidence  before  a  Paidia- 
mentary  Committee  that  once  when  his  wile  was  in  ill  health 
he  went  to  one  of  the  immigration  offices  and  aitplied  for  a 
decent  woman  to  attend  on  a  sick  lady.  The  woman  was 
sent  down,  and  found  next  day  in  her  room  lying  on  the  bed 
in  a  state  best  pictured  in  her  own  words ;  "  Here  I  am  with 
my  yard  of  clay,  blowing  a  cloud,  you  sa^y," 

It  is  evident  that  a  batch  of  thoroughly  bad  gu'ls  cost  a 
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colony  froni  first  to  last,  in  tlie  way  of  prisons,  hospitals,  ami 
public  morals,  ten  times  as  ranch  a.s  wowld  the  free  passages 
across  the  seas  of  an  equal  number  of  worthy  IrlBh  women, 
free  from  the  work-house  taint.  Of  one  of  these  gangs  which 
landed  in  Quebec  not  many  years  ago  it  has  been  asserted 
by  the  immigration  superintendents  that  the  traces  are  visi- 
ble to  this  day,  for  wherever  the  women  went,  "  sin,  an'l 
shame,  and  death  were  ui  their  traek"  The  Irish  unions 
have  no  desire  in  the  matter  beyond  that  of  getting  rid  of 
their  most  abandoned  girls;  their  interests  and  those  of  the 
colonics  they  supjvly  are  diametrically  opposed.  No  inspec- 
tion, no  agreements,  no  snijervision  can  be  effective  in  the 
face  of  facta  like  these.  The  class  that  the  unions  can  affbrd 
to  scud,  Canada  and  Tasmania  can  not  atibrd  to  keep.  Wom- 
en are  sent  out  with  babies  in  their  arms ;  no  one  will  take 
them  into  service,  because  the  children  are  in  the  way,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  they  fall  chargeable  on  one  of  the  colonial 
benevolent  societies,  to  be  kept  till  the  children  grow  up  or 
the  mothers  die.  Even  when  the  girls  are  not  iso  wholly 
vicious  as  to  be  useless  in  service  they  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  every  thing  they  ought  to  know.  Of  neither  domestic 
nor  farm-work  have  they  a  gi-ain  of  knowledge.  Of  thirteen 
who  were  lately  scut  to  an  up-countiy  town  but  one  knew 
how  to  cook,  or  wash,  or  milk,  or  iron,  while  three  of  them 
had  agreed  to  refuse  employment  unless  they  were  engaged 
to  serve  together.  Tlie  agents  are  at  their  wits'  ends ;  either 
the  girls  arc  so  notoriously  infamous  in  their  ways  of  life 
that  no  one  will  hire  them,  or  else  they  are  60  extravagant 
in  their  new-found  "independence  "  that  they  on  their  side 
will  not  be  hired.  Meanwhile  the  triah  authorities  lay  every 
evil  upou  the  long  sea-voyage.  They  say  that  they  select 
the  best  of  girls,  but  that  a  few  days  at  sea  suffice  to  de- 
moralize them. 

The  colonies  could  not  do  better  than  combine  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  and  more  efficient  emigration  agency 
in  Ireland.  To  avoid  the  evil,  by  as  far  as  possible  refusing 
to  meet  it  face  to  face,  South  Australia  has  put  restrictions 
on  her  Irish  inmiigratiou  ;  for  there  as  in  iVnicrica  it  is  found 
that  the  Scotch  and  Germans  are  the  best  of  immigrants. 
The  Scotch  are  not  more  successful  in  Adelaide  than  every- 
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ivhere  in  the  known  world.  Half  the  most  prorainpnt  amonjr 
the  statesmen  of  the  Canadian  Confederation,  of  Victoria, 
and  of  Queensland  are  boru  Scots,  and  all  the  great  mer- 
chants of  India  are  of  the  same  nation.  Whether  it  he  that 
the  Seoteh  emigrants  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  better 
education  than  those  of  other  nations,  of  wliose  citizens  only 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  arc  known  to  emignite,  or 
whether  the  Scotchman  owes  his  uniform  success  in  every  ■ 
climate  to  his  perseverance  or  his  shrewdnesSj  the  fact  i*e-  ^ 
mains,  that  wlierever  abroad  you  come  across  a  Scotchman 
you  invariably  find  him  prosperous  and  respected. 

The  Scotch  emigrant  is  a  man  who  leaves  Scotland  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  rise  faster  and  higher  than  ho  can  .at 
home,  whereas  the  emigrant  Ldshman  quits  Gahvay  or  Coun- 
ty Cork  only  because  there  is  no  longer  food  or  shelter  fwr 
him  there.  The  Seutehman  crosses  the  seas  in  calculating 
contentment;  the  Irishman  in  sorrow  and  despair. 

At  the  Burra  Burra  and  Ka]>ui)Ja  copper  mines  there  is 
not  much  to  see,  so  my  last  days  in  South  Australia  were 
given  to  the  political  life  of  the  colony,  which  present  one 
singular  feature.  For  the  elections  to  the  Council  or  Upper 
Hoijse^  for  whicli  the  franchise  is  a  fi'eebold  worth  £50,  or  a 
leasehold  of  £20  a  year,  the  whole  country  forms  but  a  single 
district,  and  the  majority  elect  their  men.  In  a  country 
where  party  feeling  runs  high,  such  a  system  would  evident- 
ly unite  almost  all  tlie  evils  conceivable  in  a  jihin  of  repre- 
sentation, but  in  a  peaceful  colony  it  undoubtedly  works 
well.  Having  absolute  power  in  their  hands,  the  majority 
here,  as  in  the  scloctiou  of  a  governor  for  an  American  State, 
use  their  position  with  great  prudence,  and  make  choice  of 
the  best  men  that  the  country  can  produce.  The  franchise 
for  the  Lower  House,  for  the  elections  to  which  the  colony 
is  "  districted,"  is  the  simple  one  of  six  months'  residence, 
which  with  the  ballot  works  irreproachably. 

The  day  that  I  left  Adelaide  was  also  that  upon  which 
Captain  Cadell,  the  opener  of  the  5Iurray  to  trade,  sailed 
with  his  naval  expedition  to  fix  upon  a  capital  for  the  North- 
ern territory,  that  coast  of  tropical  Australia  which  faces  the 
Moluccas.  As  Governor  Gilpin  had  pi-essed  me  to  stay,  he 
pressed  me  to  go  with  him,  making  as   an  mducement 
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promise  to  name  after  me  either  ''a  city"  or  a  headland. 
He  said  he  should  advise  mc  to  aelect  the  headland,  because 
that  would  remaiuj  whereas  the  city  probably  would  not. 
When  I  pleaded  that  he  had  no  authority  to  carry  passen- 
gera,  he  ottered  to  take  rae  as  his  siirgeon.  Kitherto  the  ex- 
peditions have  discovered  nothing  but  natives,  mangroves, 
alligators,  and  Bea-slugs ;  and  the  whole  of  the  money  re- 
eeived  from  capitalists  at  home,  for  300,000  acrea  of  laud  to 
be  surveyed  and  handed  over  to  them  in  North  Australia, 
being  now  exhausted,  the  Government  arc  seriously  thiidiing 
of  reimbursing  the  investors  and  giving  up  the  search  for 
laud.  It  would  be  as  cheap  to  colonize  equatorial  Africa 
from  Adelaide,  as  tropical  Australia.  If  the  Northern  tern- 
tory  is  ever  to  be  rendered  habitable,  it  must  be  by  Queens- 
land that  the  work  is  done. 

It  is  not  certain  that  North  Australia  may  not  be  foand 
to  yield  gold  in  plenty.  In  a  little-known  manuscript  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  north-west  of  Australia  is  called 
"  Tlic  Land  of  Gold  ;"  and  we  are  told  that  the  fishennen  of 
Solor,  driven  on  to  this  land  of  gold  by  stress  of  weather, 
picked  up  in  a  few  hours  their  boat  full  of  gold  nuggets,  and 
returned  in  safety-  They  never  dared  repeat  their  voyage, 
on  account  of  their  dread  of  the  unknown  seas;  but  Manoel 
Godinho  de  Eredia  was  commissioned  by  the  Portnguese 
Lord  Admiral  of  India  to  explore  this  gold  land,  and  enrich 
the  Crown  of  Portugal  by  the  capture  of  the  treasures  it 
contained.  It  would  be  strange  enough  if  gold  came  to  be 
discovered  on  the  north-west  coast  in  the  spot  from  which 
the  Portuguese  reported  their  discovery. 

By  dawn,  after  one  of  the  most  stifling  of  Australian 
nights,  I  left  Port  Adelaide  for  King  George's  Sound.  A 
long  narrow  belt  of  a  clear  red-yellow  light  lay  glowing 
along  the  horizon  to  tl^^  east,  portending  heat  and  drought; 
elsewhere  the  skies  were  of  a  deep  blue-black.  As  we  steam- 
ed past  Kangaroo  Island,  and  through  Investigator  Straits, 
the  sun  shot  up  from  the  tawny  plains,  and  the  hot  wind  from 
the  northern  desert,  rising  on  a  sudden  after  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  whirled  clouds  of  sand  over  the  surface  of  the  bay. 
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After  five  days'  steady  steaming  across  the  gi"eat  Aus- 
tralian bight,  north  of  wbioh  Ilea  the  true  "  Terra  Australis 
incognita,"  I  reached  King  George's  Sonnd — "  Le  Port  du 
Roi  Georges  en  Australie,"  as  I  saw  it  written  on  a  letter  in 
the  jail.  At  the  shore-end  of  a  great  land-locked  harbor  the 
little  houses  of  bright  white  stone  that  make  np  the  town 
of  Albany  peep  ont  from  among  geranium-covered  rocks. 
The  climate,  unlike  that  of  the  ji^reater  portion  of  Australia, 
is  damp  and  tropieal,  and  the  ricnse  senib  is  a  mass  of  flower- 
ing bushes,  with  bright  blue  and  scarlet  blooms  and  curious- 
ly-cut  leaves. 

The  contrast  between  the  scenery  and  the  people  of  West 
Australia  is  great,  indeed.  The  aboriginal  inliabitants  of  Al- 
baay  were  represented  by  a  tribe  of  filthy  natives — tall,  half- 
Btarved,  their  heads  bedaubed  with  red  ochre,  and  their  faces 
emearcd  with  yellow  clay  j  the  "  colonists  "  by  a  gang  of 
fiend-faced  convicts  working  in  chains  upon  the  esplanade, 
and  a  group  of  scowling  expirees  hunting  a  monkey  with  , 
bulldogs  on  the  pier;  while  the  native  women,  half  clothed 
in  tattered  kangaroo-skins,  came  slouching  past  with  an  as- 
pect of  defiant  wretchedness.  Work  is  never  done  in  West 
Australia  unless  under  the  compnlsion  of  the  lash,  for  a  sim- 
ilar degi-adation  of  labor  is  produced  by  the  use  of  convicts 
as  by  that  of  slaves. 

Settled  at  an  earlier  date  than  was  South  Australia ; 
West  Australia,  then  called  Swan  River,  although  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  colonies^  was  so  soon  ruined  by  the  free  gift 
to  the  first  settlers  of  vast  territories  useless  without  labor 
that  in  1849  she  petitioned  to  be  made  a  penal  settlement, 
and  though  at  the  instance  of  Victoria  transportation  to  the 
Australias  has  now  all  but  ceased,  Freeraantle  Prison  is  still 
the  most  considerable  convict  establishment  we  possess 
across  the  seas. 


At  the  time  of  ray  visit  there  were  10,000  convicts  or 
emancipiiits  within  the  "  colony,"  of  whom  1500  were  in 
prison,  1600  in  private  service  on  tickets-of-leave,  while  1500 
had  servert  out  their  time,  and  over  5000  had  been  released 
npou  conditional  pardons,  600  of  the  convicts  had  arrived 
from  Enijlatid  in  1905.  Out  of  a  total  population,  free  and 
t'ouviet,  of  20,000,  the  offenders  in  the  year  hud  numbered 
nearly  3500,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of  tlie  people,  counting 
women  and  children. 

If  twenty  yeai-a  of  convict  labor  seem  to  have  done  but 
little  for  the  settlement,  they  have  at  lea^l  enabled  us  to 
draw  the  moral  that  transportation  and  free  imjnigration  can 
not  exist  side  by  side  :  the  one  element  must  overbear  and 
destroy  the  othci'.  In  Weatcrn  Australia  the  convicts  and 
their  keej)ers  form  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population,  and 
the  district  is  a  great  English  prison,  not  a  colony,  and  ex- 
ports but  a  little  wool,  a  little  sandal-wood,  and  a  little  cot- 
ton. 

Western  Australia  is  as  unpopular  with  the  convicts  as 
with  free  settlers  :  fifty  or  sixty  convicts  have  successfully 
escaped  from  the  settlement  within  the  last  few  years.  Frem 
twenty  to  thirty  escapes  take  place  annually,  but  the  men 
are  usually  recaptured  within  a  month  or  two,  althongh  shel- 
tered by  the  people,  the  vast  majority  of  wlioni  are  ticket-of- 
leave  men  or  ex-convicts.  Absconders  receive  a  hundred 
lashes  and  one  year  in  the  chain-gang,  yet  from  sixty  to  sev- 
enty unsuccessful  attempts  are  reported  oveiy  year. 

On  the  road  between  Albany  and  Hamilton  I  saw  a  man 
at  work  in  ponderous  irons.  The  sun  was  fstrikitig  down  on 
him  in  a  way  that  none  can  faney  who  have  no  experience 
of  Western  Australia  or  Bengal,  and  his  labor  was  of  the 
heaviest ;  now  he  had  to  prize  up  huge  rocks  with  a  crow- 
bar, now  to  handle  pick  and  shovel,  now  to  use  the  rammer, 
under  the  eye  of  an  armed  warder,  who  idled  in  the  shade 
by  the  road-side.  This  was  an  "  escajie-man,"  thus  treated 
with  a  view  to  cause  him  to  cease  his  continual  endeavors  to 
get  away  from  Albany.  No  wonder  that  the  "chain-gang" 
system  is  a  failure,  and  the  number  both  of  attempts  and 
actual  escapes  larger  uuder  it  than  before  the  introduction 
of  this  tremendous  punishment. 


Many  of  the  "  escapes  "  are  made  with  no  other  view  than 
to  obtain  a  momentary  c}ian<^e  of  scene.  Od  tlie  last  return 
trip  of  the  ship  in  which  I  sailed  from  Adelaide  to  King^ 
George'8  Sound  a  convict  coal-man  was  found  built  nii  in  the 
coal-heap  on  deck:  he  and  his  mates  at  Albany  had  dniwu 
lots  to  settle  which  of  them  should  be  thus  packed  off  by 
the  help  of  the  others  "  for  a  change.'*  Of  ultimate  escape 
there  could  be  no  chance  ;  the  coal  on  deck  could  not  fail  to 
be  exhausted  within  a  day  or  two  after  ieavincr  port,  and 
this  they  knew,  Wlien  he  emerged,  black,  half-sinothered, 
and  nearly  starved,  from  his  hiding-place,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  quietly  ironed,  and  so  kept  till  the  ship  reached  Ade- 
laide, when  he  was  given  up  to  the  authorities,  and  sent  back 
to  Albany  for  piniishment.  Acts  of  this  class?  are  common 
enough  to  have  received  a  name.  Th>j  ofleuders  arc  called 
"  bolters  for  a  change." 

A  convict  has  beeiv  known,  when  marching  in  his  gang, 
suddenly  to  Hit  up  his  spade  and  split  the  skull  of  the  man 
who  walked  in  front  of  him,  thus  courting  a  certain  death 
for  no  reason  but  to  escape  from  the  monotony  of  toil.  An- 
other has  doubled  his  punishment  fur  liin  by  calling  out  to 
the  magistrates:  **  Gentlemen,  pray  remember  that  I  am  en- 
titled to  an  iron-gangj  because  this  is  the  second  time  of  my 
absconding^" 

One  of  the  strangest  things  about  the  advance  of  England 
is  the  many-sided  character  of  the  form  of  early  settlement : 
Central  North  America  we  plant  with  Monuons,  New  Zea- 
land with  the  runaways  of  our  whaling-ships,  Tasmania  and 
portions  of  Australia  with  our  transported  felons.  Trans- 
portation has  gone  throngh  many  phases  since  the  system 
took  its  rise  in  tlie  exile  to  the  colonies  under  Charles  IT.  of 
the  moss-troopers  of  Northumberland,  The  plan  of  forcing 
the  exiles  to  labor  as  slaves  on  the  plantations  was  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  C4eorge  IT.,  and  by  an  net  then  passed  offend- 
ers were  actually  put  up  to  auction,  and  knocked  down  to 
men  who  undertook  to  transport  them,  and  make  what  they 
could  of  their  labor.  In  1786  an  Order  in  Council  named 
the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands  as  the 
spot  to  which  transportation  beyond  the  seas  should  be  di- 
rected, and  in  17«7  the  black  bar  was  drawn  iadeliblv  across 
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the  page  of  history  which  records  the  foundation  of  the  col- 
ony of  New  South  Wales.  From  tiiat  tiiuc  to  the  present 
day  the  world  has  witnessed  the  portentous  sight  of  great 
countries  in  i^'hich  the  major  portion  of  the  people,  the  whole 
of  tho  handicraftsmen,  are  convicted  felons. 

There  beiu^  no  free  people  whatever  in  the  "colonies" 
when  first  formed,  the  governors  had  no  choice  but  to  appoint 
convicts  to  all  the  official  aituatious.  The  consequence  was 
robbery  and  corruption.  Recorded  sentences  were  altered 
by  the  convict  clerks,  free  pardons  and  grants  of  land  were 
sold  for  money.  The  convict  overseers  forced  their  gangraen 
to  labor  not  for  Government,  but  for  themselves,  securing  se- 
crecy by  the  unlimited  supply  of  rum  to  the  men,  who  in 
turn  bought  native  women  with  all  that  they  could  spare. 
On  the  sheep-stations  whole  herds  were  stolen,  and  those  from 
neighboring  lands  driven  in  to  show  on  muster-days.  Enor- 
mous fortunes  were  accumulated  by  some  of  the  emanci- 
pists, by  fraud  and  infamy  rather  than  by  prudence,  we  are 
told,  and  a  vast  number  of  convicts  were  soon  at  large  in 
Sydney  town  itself,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  police. 
As  the  settlements  waxed  in  years  and  size,  the  sons  of  con- 
vict parents  grew  np  in  total  ignorance,  while  such  few  free 
settlers  as  arrived — "  the  ancients,"  as  they  were  styled,  or 
"  the  ancient  nobility  of  Botany  Bay  " — were  wholly  depend- 
ent ou  convict  tutors  for  the  education  of  their  children — the 
"  corn-stalks  "  and  "  currency  girls  ;"  and  cock-fighting  was 
the  chief  amusement  of  both  sexes.  The  newspapers  were 
without  exception  conducted  by  gentlemen  convicts,  or  "spe- 
cials," as  they  were  called,  who  were  assigned  to  the  editors 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  police  force  itself  was  composed  of 
ticket-of-leave  men  and  "  emancipists.'*  Convicts  were  thus 
the  only  school-masters,  the  only  governesses,  the  only  nurses, 
the  only  jounialists,  and,  as  there  were  even  convict  clergy- 
men and  convict  university  professors,  the  training  of  the 
youth  of  the  land  was  committed  almost  exclusively  to  the 
felon's  care. 

A  petition  sent  home  from  Tasmania  in  1848  is  simple 
and  pathetic ;  it  is  from  the  parents  and  guardians  resident 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  They  set  forth  that  there  are  13,000 
children  growing  up  in  the  colony,  that  within  six  years  alone 


24,000  convicts  have  been  turned  into  the   island,  and 
these  but  4000  women.     The  result  is  that  iheii- children  ari 
brought  up  in  the  mi^st  of  profligacy  and  degradation, 

The  lowest  depth  of  villainy,  if  in  such  universal  infamy 
degrees  can  be  conceived,  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  parties 
working  in  the  "  chain-gangs  "  on  the  roads.  "  Assignees  " 
too  bad  even  for  the  whip  of  the  harshest,  or  the  "  beef  and 
beer"  of  the  most  lenient  master,  brutalized  still  further,  if 
that  were  possible,  by  association  with  those  as  vile  as  them- 
selves, and  followed  about  the  country  by  women  too  infa- 
mous even  for  service  in  the  houses  of  the  up-country  settlers 
or  in  the  gio-palacea  of  the  towns,  worked  in  gangs  upon  the 
roads  by  day,  whenever  promises  of  spirits  or  the  hope  of  to- 
bacco could  induce  them  to  work  at  aH,  and  found  a  compen- 
sation for  such  unustial  toil  in  nightly  quitting  their  camp,  and 
traversing  the  country,  robbing  and  murdering  those  they 
met,  and  sacking  every  homestead  that  lay  in  their  track. 

The  clerk  in  charge  of  one  of  the  great  convict  barracks 
was  himself  a  convict,  and  had  an  understanding  with  the 
men  under  his  care  that  they  migtit  prowl  about  at  night 
and  rob,  on  condition  that  they  should  share  their  gainswith 
him,  atid  that,  if  they  were  found  out,  he  should  himself  pros- 
ecute them  for  being  absent  without  leave.  Juries  were  com- 
posed either  of  convicts  or  of  publicans  dependent  on  the 
convicts  for  their  livelihood,  and  convictions  were  of  neces- 
sity extremely  rare.  In  a  plain  case  of  murder  the  judge  was 
known  to  say, "  If  I  don't  attend  to  the  recommendalion  to 
mercy  these  fellows  will  never  find  a  man  guilty  again;" 
and  jurymen  would  frequently  hand  down  notes  to  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defense,  and  bid  him  give  himself  no  trouble,  as 
they  intended  to  acquit  their  friend. 

The  lawyers  were  mostly  convicts,  and  perjury  in  the 
courts  was  rife.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  before  a  Roy- 
al Commission  by  a  magistrate  of  ]!iew  South  Wales  that  a 
Sydney  free  immigrant  oncg  had  a  tailor's  bill  sent  in  which 
he  did  not  ow^e,  he  having  been  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  colony. 
lie  instructed  a  lawyer,  and  did  not  himself  appear  in  court, 
He  aftprwnrd  heard  that  he  had  won  his  case,  for  the  tailo: 
had  sworn  to  the  bdl,  but  the  immigrant''s  lawyer,"  to  sav 
trowble,''  had  called  a  witness  who  swore  to  having  paid  i 
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which  settled  the  case.     Soractimes  there  were  not  only  c6n^ 
vict  witnesses  and  couvict  jurors,  but  convict  judges. 

The  afisignment  system  \ras  suppoged  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  jail,  but  its  only  certain  result  was  that 
convict  master  and  convict  man  used  to  get  drunk  together, 
while  a  night  never  passed  without  a  burglary  in  Sydney. 
Many  of  the  convicts'  mistresses  went  out  from  England  as 
Government  fi'ce  emigrants,  taking  with  them  funds  sub- 
scribed by  the  thieves  at  home  and  money  obtained  by  the 
robberies  for  which  their  "  fancy  men  "  had  been  convicted, 
and  on  their  arrival  at  Sydney  succeeded  in  getting  their 
paramours  assigned  to  them  as  convict  servauts.  Such  was 
the  dif^parity  of  the  sexes  that  the  term  "  wife"  was  a  mock- 
ery, and  the  Female  Emigration  Society  and  the  Go'vem- 
ment  vied  with  each  other  in  sending  out  to  Sydney  the 
worst  women  in  all  London  to  re-enforce  the  ranks  of  the 
convict  girls  of  the  Paramatta  factory.  Even  among  the 
free  settlers  marriage  soon  became  extremely  rare.  Convicts 
were  at  tJie  head  of  the  colleges  and  benevolent  asylums; 
the  custom-house  officials  were  all  convicts;  one  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  office  of  attoniey-goneral  took  for  his  clerk  a 
noturitms  convict,  who  was  actually  re-committed  to  Batli- 
iirst  after  bis  ap]iointment,  and  yet  allowed  to  return  to  Syd- 
ney and  resume  his  duties. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  assignment  sys- 
tem was  its  gross  uncertainty.  Some  assigned  convicts 
spent  their  time  working  for  high  wages,  living  and  drink- 
ing with  their  masters ;  others  were  mere  slaves.  Whether, 
however,  he  be  in  ])ractice  well  or  ill  treated,  in  the  assign- 
ment or  apprenticeship  system  the  convict  is,  under  whatever 
name,  a  slave,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  a  master  who,  tliough 
he  can  not  himself  flog  his  *' servant,"  can  have  him  flogged 
by  writing  a  note  or  sending  his  comi)liraents  to  his  neigh- 
bor tlie  magistrate  on»the  next  run  or  ftirm.  The  "  whip- 
ping-houses "  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  had  their  parallel 
in  New  South  Wales;  a  look  or  word  would  cause  the  bur- 
rymg  of  the  servant  to  the  post  or  the  forge  as  a  prelimina- 
ry to  a  month  in  the  chain-gang  ''on  the  roads."  On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  assignment  system  nothing  can  pre- 
vent skilled  convict  workmen  being  paid  and  pampered  by 
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their  masters,  whose  interest  it  evidently  becomes  to  get  out 
of  them  all  the  work- possible  by  excessive  iudiilgenee^  as  in- 
telligent labor  can  not  be  produeed  through  the  maehinery 
of  the  whipping-post,  but  may  be  through  that  of  "  beef  and 
beer." 

AYhatever  may  have  been  the  true  interest  of  the  free  set- 
tlers, cruelty  was  iu  practice  commoner  than  indulgence. 
Fifty  and  a  hundred  lashes,  months  of  solitary  confinement, 
years  of  labor  in  chains  on  the  roads,  were  laid  upon  convicts 
for  such  p«tty  offeuHes  as  brawling,  drunkenness,  and  diso- 
bedience. In  1835,  among  the  28,000  convicts  then  in  New 
South  Wales,  there  were  22,000  summary  convictions  for  dis- 
orderly or  dishonest  conduct,  and  in  a  year  the  average  was 
3000  floggings  and  above  100,000  lashes.  In  Tasmania, 
w^here  the  convicts  then  mimbered  15,000,  the  summary  con- 
victions were  15,000,  and  the  lashes  50,000  a  year. 

The  criminal  returns  of  Tasmania  aud  New  South  Wales 
contain  the  condemnation  of  the  transportation  Bystcm.  In 
the  single  year  of  1834  one-seventh  of  the  free  population 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  summarily  convicted  of  drunk- 
enness. In  that  year,  in  a  population  of  3*7,000, 15,000  wore 
convicted  before  the  conils  for  various  offenses.  Over  a 
hundred  persons  a  year  wero  at  that  time  sentenced  to  death 
in  New  South  Wales  alone.  Less  than  a  fourth  of  the  con- 
victs served  their  time  without  incurring  additional  punish- 
ment from  the  police,  but  those  who  thus  escaped  proved  in 
afler-life  the  worst  of  all,  and  even  Government  officials  were 
forced  into  admitting  that  transportation  demoralized  tar 
more  persona  than  it  refonned.  Hundreds  of  assigned  con- 
victs made  their  escape  to  the  back  country,  and  became 
bush-rangers ;  many  got  down  to  the  coast,  and  crossed  to 
the  Pacific  islands,  whence  they  spread  the  infamies  of  New 
South  Wales  throughout  all  PolynesLa.  A  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  reported,  in  words  characteris- 
tic of  our  race,  that  these  convicts  committedj  in  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Pacific,  "outrages  at  which  humanity  shud- 
ders," and  which  were  to  be  deplored  as  being  "  injurious  to 
our  commercial  interests  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe." 

Transportation  to  Now  South  Wales  came  to  its  end  none 
too  Boon ;  m  fifty  years  75,000  convicts  had  been  transport- 
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ed  to  that  colony,  and  30,000  to  tlie  little  Island  of  Tasmania 
in  twenty  years. 

Woro  there  no  other  argument  for  the  discontinuance  of 
transportation,  it  would  be  almost  enough  to  eay  that  the 
life  in  the  convict-ship  itself  makes  the  reformation  of  trans- 
ported criminals  impossible.  Where  many  bad  men  are 
brought  togetlicr,  the  iow  not  wholly  corrupt  who  may  be 
among  them  liave  no  opportunity  for  sjieeeh,  and  the  grain 
of  good  that  may  exist  in  every  heart  can  have  no  chance 
for  life ;  if  not  inclination,  pride  at  least  leads  the  "  old  hand  " 
to  put  down  all  acts  that  are  not  vile,  all  words  that  are  not 
obscene.  Those  who  have  sailed  in  convict  company  say 
that  there  is  something  ten'ible  in  the  fiendish  delight  that 
tlie  "  old  haudts "  take  in  watching  the  steady  degradation  of 
the  "  new  chums."  The  hardened  criminals  invariably  meet 
the  leaa  vile  with  outrage,  ridicule,  and  contempt,  and  the 
better  men  soon  succumb  to  ruffians  who  have  crime  for  their 
profession^  aud  for  all  their  relaxation  vice. 

To  describe  the  horrors  of  the  convict-ships,  we  are  told, 
would  be  impossible.  The  imagination  will  scarce  suflice  to 
call  up  dreams  so  liideoiis.  Four  months  of  fiithiness  in  a 
floating  hell  sink  even  the  least  bad  to  the  level  of  unteach- 
able  brutality.  Mutiny  is  unknown;  the  convicts  are  their 
own  masters  and  the  ship's,  but  the  shrewd  callousness  of 
the  old  jaU-bird  teaches  all  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gain- 
ed even  by  momentary  success,  liage  and  violence  are  sel- 
dom seen,  but  there  is  a  humor  that  is  worse  than  blows — 
conversation  that  transcends  all  crime  in  infamy. 

It  will  be  long  before  the  last  traces  of  convict  disease  dis- 
appear from  Tasmania  aud  New  South  Wales ;  the  gold-find 
has  done  much  to  purify  the  air,  free  selection  may  lead  to  a 
still  more  bright  advance,  manufacturing  may  lend  its  help; 
but  years  must  go  by  before  Tasmania  can  be  prosperous  or 
Sydney  moral  Their  history  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  guide 
to  those  who  have  to  save  West  Australia,  as  General  Bourke 
and  Mr.  Wentworth  saved  New  South  Wales,  but  as  an  ex- 
ample, not  picked  from  ancient  rolls,  but  from  the  records 
of  a  system  founded  within  the  memory  of  livHng  man,  and 
still  existent,  of  what  transportation  must  necessarily  be,  and 
what  it  may  easily  become. 


Transportation. 

The  results  of  a  dispassionate  survey  of  tlie  transportation 
systeiu  in  the  abstract  arc  fur  from  satisfactory.  If  deporta- 
tion be  considered  as  a  punishment,  it  would  be  Jjard  to  find  a 
worae.  Punishraeut  should  be  equable,  reformatory,  deter- 
rent, cheap.  Transportation  is  tiie  most  costly  of  all  the  pun- 
ishiuetUs  that  are  kuown  to  us  ;  it  is  subject  to  variations  that 
can  not  be  guarded  against ;  it  is  severest  to  the  least  guilty, 
and  hlighteet  to  the  most  hardened ;  it  morally  destroys  those 
who  have  some  good  remaining  in  them ;  it  leaves  the  rufHan- 
ly  malefactor  worse  if  possible  than  it  finds  bim ;  and,  Avhile  it 
is  frightfully  cruel  and  vindictive  in  its  character,  it  is  use- 
less as  a  deterrent  because  its  nature  is  uukuowu  at  home. 
Transportation  to  the  English  thief  means  exile,  and  nothing 
more  ;  it  is  only  atler  conviction,  when  far  away  from  bis  un- 
caught  associates,  that  he  comes  to  find  it  worse  than  death. 
Instead  of  deterruig,  transportation  tempts  to  crime  ;  instead 
of  reforming,  it  debases  the  bad,  and  confirms  in  villainy  the 
already  infamous.  To  every  bad  njan  it  gives  the  worst 
companions ;  tiie  infitraoua  arc  to  be  reformed  by  association 
with  the  vile;  while  its  effects  upon  the  colonies  are  described 
in  every  petition  of  the  settlers,  and  testified  to  by  the  whole 
history  of  our  ]>1antations  in  the  antipodes,  and  by  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  West  Australia.  We  luno  come  at  last  to 
transportation  in  its  most  limited  and  restricted  sense;  the 
only  remaining  step  is  to  be  quit  of  it  altogether. 

In  conjunction  with  all  punishment  we  should  secure  some 
means  of  separating  the  men  one  from  another  as  soon  as  the 
actual  punislimcnt  is  terminated :  to  settle  them  on  landfto 
settle  them  with  wives  where  possible,  should  bo  our  object. 
The  work  which  really  has  in  it  something  of  reformation  is 
that  which  a  man  has  to  do,  not  in  order  that  he  may  avoid 
Tiphipping,  but  that  he  may  escape  starv^ation  ;  and  it  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  transportation  is  defensible.  A  man, 
however  bad,  will  generally  become  a  usefiil  member  of  soci- 
ety and  a  not  altogether  ncglectflil  father  if  allowed  to  set- 
tle upon  land  away  from  his  oM  companions ;  but  morbid 
tendencies  of  every  kind  are  strengthened  by  close  associa- 
tion with  others*  who  are  laboring  under  a  like  infirmity : 
and  where  the  former  convicts  are  allowed  to  hang  together 
in  towns  nothing  is  to  be  expected  better  than  that  which  is 
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uetually  fwind — namely,  a  state  of  society  where  wives  speed- 
ily Ijecomu  its  villuinous  as  ilieir  liusbamlt*,  and  where  chil- 
dren arc  brought  xxp  to  emulate  their  fathers'  crimes. 

To  keep  the  men  separate  from  each  other  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  fientence,  we  need  to  eend  the  convicts  to  a  fair- 
ly populous  country,  whence  arises  this  great  difficulty :  if  we 
fiend  convicts  to  a  populous  colony  we  are  met  at  once  by  a 
cry  that  we  arc  forciiij;?  the  workmen  of  the  colony  iiito  a  one- 
sided competition ;  that  we  are  oifering  an  unbearable  insult 
to  the  free  population ;  that,  in  attempting  to  reform  the  fel- 
on by  allowiui;  limi  to  be  absorbed  into  the  colonial  society, 
we  are  dfgradhig  and  corrupting  the  whole  community  on 
the  chaijL-e  of  possible  benefit  to  our  English  villain.  On  the 
other  band,  if  we  send  our  convicts  to  an  uninhabited  land, 
such  as  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  were,  such  as  West 
Australia  is  now,  we  build  up  an  artificial  Pandemonium, 
whitlier  we  convey  at  the  puljlie  cost  the  pick  and  cream  of 
the  niflians  of  the  world,  to  form  a  community  of  whicli  each 
member  must  be  sufliciently  vile  of  himself  to  corrupt  a  na- 
tion. 

If  by  care  the  difficulty  of  which  I  have  spoken  can  be 
avoided  transportation  might  be  replaced  by  short  sentences, 
solitary  confinement,  and  low  diet,  to  bo  followed  by  forced 
exile,  under  regulations,  to  some  selected  colony,  such  as  the 
Ghauts  of  Eastern  Africa,  opposite  to  Madagascar,  or  the 
highlands  that  skirt  the  Zambesi  River.  Exile  after  punish- 
ment may  often  be  the  only  way  of  providing  for  convicts 
who  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  return  to  their  former 
ways.  The  difficulties  in  the  path  of  discharged  convicts 
seeking  employment  are  too  terrible  for  them  not  to  accept 
joyfully  a  plan  for  emigration  to  a  country  where  they  are 
unknown. 

In  Western  vVustraiia  transportation  has  not  been  made 
subservient  to  colonization,  and  both  in  consequence  have 
failed. 

On  going  on  board  the  Bombay  at  King  George's  Sound, 
I  at  once  found  myself  in  the  East.  Tlie  captain's  crew  of 
Malays,  the  native  cooks  in  long  wliite  gowns,  the  Bombay 
serauga  in  dark-blue  turbans,  red  ctimmerbunds,  and  green  or 
yellow  tpowsers;  the  negro  or  Abyssinian  stokers;  the  pas- 


-sweepers 
playing  on  tlioi]'  tomtoms  in  tlic  iiitej-vala  of  work  ;  the  jmnk- 
ahs  below ;  the  Ilindostatiee  names  for  every  thing  on  deck ; 
and,  above  all;  the  general  iudolonce  of  every  body,  all  told 
of  a  new  world. 

A  convict  clerk  superintended  the  coaling,  which  took 
place  before  we  left  tlie  harbor  for  Ceylon,  and  I  I'cmarked 
tliat  the  dejection  of  his  countenance  exceeded  that  of  the 
folon-laborei's  who  worked  in  irons  on  the  <iuay.  There  is  a 
wide-spread  belief  in  England  that  unfair  favor  is  shown  to 
"gentlemen  convicts."  This  is  Bimply  not  the  case;  every 
educated  prisoner  is  employed  at  in-door  work,  for  which  he 
ia  suited,  and  not  at  road-making,  in  which  he  might  be  use- 
less ;  but  there  are  few  cases  in  which  he  would  not  wish  to 
exchange  a  position  full  of  hopeless  degradation  for  that  of 
an  out-door  laborer,  who  passes  through  his  daily  routine 
drndgery  (far  from  tlie  prison)  unknown,  and  pjcrhaps  in  his 
fancy  all  but  free.  The  longing  to  change  the  mattock  for 
the  pen  is  the  result  of  envy,  and  confined  to  those  who,  if 
listened  to,  w^ould  prove  incapable  of  pursuing  the  pen-driver's 
occupation. 

Under  a  fair  and  freshening  breeze  we  left  the  port  of  Al- 
bany, happy  to  escape  from  a  jail  the  size  of  India,  even  those 
of  us  who  had  been  forced  to  pass  only  a  few  days  in  West 
Australia. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


AUSTBALIA, 


PAcrsro  the  deck  with  difficulty  as  the  ship  tore  through 
the  lava-covered  seas  before  a  favoring  gale  that  caught  us 
'off  Cape  Lewin,  some  of  us  discussed  the  prospects  of  the 
great  Southland  as  a  whole. 

In  Australia,  it  is  often  said,  we  have  a  second  America  in 
its  infancy ;  b\it  it  may  be  doubted  whether  %ve  have  not  be- 
come 80  used  to  trace  the  march  of  empire  on  a  westward 
course,  through  Persia  and  Assyria,  Greece  and  Rome,  then 
by  Germany  to  England  and  America,  that  we  are  too  readily 
prepared  to  accept  the  probability  of  its  onward  course  to 
the  Pacific. 
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The  progresB  of  Australia  hue  been  singularly  rapid.  lu 
1830  ber  popiilatiau  was  under  40^000;  in  18G0  it  numbered 
1,500,000 ;  nevertheless  it  is  queatiouahte  how  fiir  the  prog- 
ress will  continue-.  The  natural  conditions  of  America  in 
Australia  are  exactly  reversed.  All  the  best  lands  of  Aus- 
tralia are  on  her  coast,  and  these  are  already  taken  up  by 
settlers.  Australia  has  three-quarters  the  area  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  will  ever  support  a  dense  pop- 
ulation throughout  even  half  her  limits.  The  uses  of  the 
northern  territory  have  yet  to-be  discovered,  and  the  interior 
of  the  continent  is  I'ar  from  being  tempting  to  the  settler. 
Fpon  the  whole,  ijt  seems  likely  that  almost  all  the  imperfect- 
ly-known regions  of  Australia  will  in  time  be  occupied  by  pas- 
toral Crown  tenants,  but  that  the  area  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions is  not  likely  to  admit  of  indefinite  extension.  The  cen- 
tral district  of  Australia,  to  the  extent,  perhaps,  of  half  the 
entire  continent,  lies  too  far  north  for  Tvinter  rauis,  too  far 
south  for  tropical  wet  seasons,  and  in  these  vast  solitudes  ag- 
riculture may  be  pronounced  impossible,  sheep-farming  diffi- 
cult. There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  retaining  in  tanks,  or  rais- 
ing by  means  of  wells  sufficient  water  for  sheep  and  cattle 
stations,  and  the  wool,  tallow,  and  even  meat,  will  be  carried 
by  those  railways  for  whieh  the  country  is  admirably  fitted, 
while  the  construction  of  locks  u|)on  the  Murray  and  its  trib- 
utaries will  enable  steamers  to  carry  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Kivcrina.  So  far,  all  is  well,  but  the  arable  lands  of  Austra- 
lia are  limited  by  the  rains,  and  apparently  the  limit  is  a  sad- 
ly narrow  one. 

Once  in  a  while  a  heavy  winter  rain  falls  in  the  interior ; 
grass  springs  up,  the  lagoons  are  filled,  the  up-country  squat- 
ters make  their  fortunes,  and  all  goes  prosperously  for  a  time. 
Accounts  reach  the  coast  cities  of  the  astonishing  fertility  of 
the  interior,  and  hundreds  of  settlers  set  ofi"  to  the  remotest 
districts.  Two  or  three  years  of  drought  then  follow,  and 
all  the  more  enterprising  squatters  are  soon  ruined,  with  a 
gain,  however,  sometimea  of  a  few  thousand  square  miles  of 
country  to  civilization. 

Hitherto  the  Australians  have  not  made  so  much  as  they 
should  have  done  of  the  country  that  is  within  their  reach. 
The  want  of  railroads  is  incredible.     There  are  but  some 
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400  miles  of  railway  in  all  Australia — far  less  tlian  the  amount 
possessed  by  the  single  infant  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  sums 
spent  upon  the  Victorian  lines  have  deten-ed  the  colouLats 
from  com|ileting  their  rnihvay  Bystem,  £10,000,000  Bterling 
were  spent  upon  200  miles  of  road,  through  easy  country  in 
which  the  land  cost  uothing.  The  United  States  have  made 
nearly  40,000  miles  of  railroad  for  less  than  £300,000,000 
Bterling ;  Canada  made  her  2000  miles  for  £20,000,000,  or 
ten  times  as  much  railroad  as  Victoria,  for  only  twice  the 
money.  Cuba  has  already  more  miloj  of  railroad  than  all 
.Australia. 

Small  as  are  the  inhabited  portions  of  Australia  when 
compared  with  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  United 
States,  this  country  nevertheless  is  huge  enough.  The  part 
of  Queensland  already  peopled  is  five  times  larger  than  the 
United  Kingdom.  South  Anstralia  and  West  Australia  are 
each  of  them  nearly  as  large  as  Uritish  India,  but  of  these 
colonies  the  greater  part  is  desert.  Fertile  Victoria,  the  size 
of  Great  Britain,  is  only  a  thirty-fourth  part  of  Australia. 

In  face  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  good  agri- 
cultural country  known  to  exist  in  Australia  llie  dispropor- 
tionate size  of  the  great  cities  shows  out  more  clearly  than 
ever.  Even  Melbourne,  when  it  comes  to  be  examined,  has 
too  much  the  air  of  a  magnified  Hobarton,  of  a  city  with  no 
country  at  its  back,  of  a  steam-hammer  set  up  to  crack  nuts. 
Queensland  is  at  present  free  from  the  burden  of  gigantic 
cities,  but  then  Queensland  is  subject  teethe  greater  danger 
of  becoming  what  is  in  reality  a  slave  republic. 

Morally  and  intellectually,  at  all  events,  the  colonies  are 
thriving.  A  literature  ia  springing  up,  a  national  character 
is  being  grafted  upon  the  good  English  stock.  What  shape 
the  Australian  mind  will  take  is  at  present  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. In  addition  to  considerable  shrewdness  and  a  purely 
Saxon  capacity  and  willingness  to  combme  for  local  objects, 
we  find  in  Australia  an  admirable  love  of  simple  mirth  and 
a  serious  distaste  for  prolonged  labor  in  one  direction,  while 
the  downrightness  and  deLennination  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
remarkable  in  America,  are  less  noticeable  here. 

The  extravagance  begotten  of  the  tradition  of  convict 
times  has  not  been  without  effect,  and  the  settlers  waete  an- 


imally,  it  is  coraputedj  food  wbieh  would  support  in  Europe 
a  populatiou  of  twice  their  iiuinbers.  This  waslofiilness  is, 
liowevcrj  in  some  degree  a  consequence  of  the  necessary 
habits  of  a  paatoral  ]>eople.  Tiie  8000  tons  of  tallow  export- 
ed aiHinully  by  the  Austrftlias  are  said  to  represent  the  boil- 
ing down  of  sheep  enough  to  feed  half  a  millioo:  of  people  for 
a  twelvemonth. 

Australian  nianuei*s,  like  the  American,  resemble  the 
French  rather  than  the  liritish — a  resemblance  traceable, 
perhaps,  to  the  essential  democracy  of  Australia,  America, 
an<l  France.  One  surface-point  which  catches  the  eye  in  any 
Australian  ball-room  or  on  any  race-course  is  clearly  to  be 
referred  to  the  habit  of  mind  produced  by  democracy — the 
fiict,  namely,  that  the  women  dress  with  great  expense  and 
care,  the  men  wnth  none  whatever.  This,  as  a  rule,  is  true 
of  Americans,  Australians,  and  French. 

Uulike  as  ai-e  the  Australians  to  the  British,  there  is  never- 
theless a  singular  mimicry  of  RritLsh  forms  and  ceremonies 
in  the  colonies,  which  is  extended  to  the  most  trifling  details 
of  public  life.  Twice  in  Australia  was  I  invited  to  ministe- 
rial  dinners,  given  to  mark  the  approaching  close  of  the  ses- 
sion ;  twice  also  was  I  present  at  university  celebrations,  in 
which  home  whimsicalities  were  closely  copied.  The  gov- 
ernors' messages  to  the  Colonial  Parliaments  are  travesties 
of  those  which  custom  in  England  leads  us  to  call  "the 
queen's,"  The  very  phraseology  is  closely  followed.  We 
find  Sir  J.  Manner* Sutton  gravely  saying,  "The  represent- 
atives of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  ami  of  my 
(.Tovernmcnt  have  agreed  to  an  arrangement  on  the  border 
duties  .  .  ."  The  "my"  in  a  democratic  country  like  Vic- 
toria strikes  a  stranger  as  pre-eminently  incongruous,  if  not 
absurd. 

The  imitation  of  Cambridge  forms  by  the  University  of 
S3fdney  is  singularly  close.  One  almost  expects  to  see  the 
familiar  blue  gown  of  the  "bull-dog"  thrown  across  the  arm 
of  the  first  college  servant  met  within  its  precincts.  Chan- 
cellor, Vice-chancellor,  Senate,  Syndicates,  and  even  Prae- 
tors, all  are  here  in  the  antipodes.  Registrar,  professors, 
"  seniors,"  fees,  fines,  and  "  petitions  with  the  University 
seal  attached;"  "Board  of  Classical  Studies" — the  whole 


oorporfition  sits  in  borro-vvod  pliimnge;  the  very  namea  of 
the  col  luges  arc  being  imitated  :  we  tiiid  .already  a  St.  John's. 
The  Calendar  reads  like  a  parody  on  the  volume  issued  every 
March  by  Messrs,  Deighton.  Rules  upon  matriciilation,  upon 
tlie  granting  of  tcsiaimirs;  prize-books  stamped  with  collegu 
arms  are  named;  ad  enrnhni  degrees  are  known;  and  \\q. 
have  imitations  of  phraseology  even  in  the  announcement  of 
prizes  to  "  the  most  distinguished  candidates  for  honors  in 
each  of  the  aforesaid  sehools,"  and  in  the  list  of  subjects  for 
the  Moral  Scienee  tripos.  Lent  Term,  Trinity  Term,  Mich- 
aelmas Term  take  the  place  of  the  S]>riiig,  Summer,  and  Fall 
Terms  of  the  less  pretentious  institutions  in  America,  and 
the  height  of  absurdity  is  reached  in  the  regulations  upon 
"academic  costume,"  and  on  the  "respectful  Balntatiou"  by 
under-graduates  of  the  "fellows  and  jirofessors"  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  situation  on  a  hot-wind  day  of  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  in  "  black  silk  gown,  with  hood  of  scarlet  cloth 
edged  with  white  fur  and  lined  with  blue  silk,  black  velvet 
trencher  cap  "  all  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  clothingj  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  can  be  iinagined  only  by  those  who  know  what 
hot  winds  are.  We  English  are  great  acclimatizers:  we 
have  carried  trial  by  jury  to  Bengal,  tenant-right  to  Oude, 
and  caps  and  gowns  to  be  wora  over  loongcc  and  paejama  at 
Calcutta  Univei*8ity.  WLo  arc  we,  that  we  should  cr\'  out 
against  the  French  for  "  carrying  France  about  with  tlietn 
everywhere?" 

The  objects  of  the  founders  are  sot  forth  in  the  charter  as 
"  the  advancement  of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  useful  knowledge;"  but  as  there  is  no  theological  fac- 
ulty, no  religious  test  or  exercise  whatever,  the  philosop!iy 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  phrase  is  not  easily  understood. 

In  no  Western  institutions  is  the  radicalism  oi  Western 
thought  so  thoroughly  man ilcstcd  as  in  the  universities;  in 
no  English  colonial  institutions  is  conservatism  so  manifest. 
The  contrast  between  Michigan  and  Sydney  is  far  more  strik- 
uig  than  that  between  Harvard  and  old  Cambridge. 

Of  the  religious  position  of  Australia  there  is  little  to  be 
said :  the  Wesleyans,  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians  are  strong- 
er, and  the  other  denominations  weaker,  than  they  are  at 
home.     The  general  mingling  of  incongruous  objects  and  of 
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conflicting^  races,  cliaract eristic  otVolonial  life,  extends  to  re- 
ligious buildings.  The  graceflfkl  Wesleyan  church,  the  Chi- 
nese joss-house,  and  the  Catholic  cathedral  stand  not  far 
apart  in  Melbourne.  In  Australia  the  mixture  of  blood  is  not 
yet  great.  In  South  Australia,  where  it  is  most  complete, 
the  Catholics  and  Wesleyans  have  great  strength.  Angli- 
canism is  naturally  strongest  where  the  race  is  most  exclu- 
sively British — in  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales. 

As  far  as  the  coast-tracts  are  concerned,  Australia,  as  will 
be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  hidividual  colonies,  is 
rapidly  ceasing  to  be  a  land  of  great  tenancies,  and  becoming 
a  land  of  small  freeholds,  each  cultivated  by  its  owner.  It 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  race,  this  is  a  happy  change.  When  English 
rnral  laborers  commence  to  fully  realize  the  misery  of  their 
position  they  will  find  not  only  America,  but  Australia  also, 
open  to  them  as  a  refuge  and  future  home.  Looming  in  the 
distance,  we  still,  however,  see  the  American  problem  of 
whether  the  Englishman  can  live  out  of  England.  Can  he 
thrive  except  where  mist  and  damp  preserve  the  juices  of  his 
frame?  He  comes  from  the  fogs  of  the  Baltic  shores  and 
from  the  flemish  lowlands  ;  gains  in  vigor  iu  the  south  island 
of  New  Zealand.  In  Australia  and  Ameiica — hot  and  dry — 
the  type  has  already  changed.    Will  it  eventually  disappear? 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  the  change  of  type 
among  the  English  in  America  and  Australia  is  a  climalio 
adaptation  on  the  part  of  nature,  or  a  temporary  divergence 
produced  by  abuonnal  causes,  and  capable  of  being  modi- 
fied by  care. 

Before  we  had  done  our  talk  the  ship  was  pooped  by  a 
green  sea,  wliii-h,  curling  in  over  her  taffrail,  swept  her  decks 
from  end  to  cud,  and  our  helnisuicn,  although  regular  old 
"  hard-a-weather"  fellows,  had  difficulty  in  keeping  her  upon 
her  coui-sc.  It  was  the  last  of  the  gale,  and  wheu  we  made 
np  our  beds  upon  the  skylights  the  heavens  were  clear  of 
scud,  though  the  moon  was  still  craped  with  a  ceaseless  roll 
of  cloud. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


COLONIES. 


Whex  a  Briton  takes  a  survey  of  the  colonies  lie  finds 
raiieh  matter  for  surprise  in  the  one-sided  nature  of  the  part- 
nership •which  exists  between  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
lands.  No  reason  presents  itself  to  him  why  our  artisans 
and  merchants  should  be  taxed  in  aid  of  populations  far 
more  wealthy  than  our  own,  who  have  not,  as  we  have,  mil- 
lions of  paupers  to  support.  We  at  present  tax  our  humblest 
classes,  we  weaken  our  defenses,  wo  scatter  our  troops  and 
fleets,  and  lay  ourselves  open  to  panics  such  as  those  of  1853 
and  1859,  in  order  to  pi'Oteet  against  imaginary  dangers  the 
Australian  gold-digger  and  Canadian  farmer.  There  is  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  taxing  St.  Giles's  for  the  sup- 
port of  Melbourne,  and  making  Dorsetshire  agricultural  la- 
borers pay  the  cost  of  defending  New  Zealand  colonists  in 
Maori  wars. 

It  is  possible  that  the  belief  obtains  in  Britain  among  the 
least  educated  classes  of  the  community  that  colonial  ex- 
penses are  rapidly  decreasing,  if  they  have  not  already  wholly 
disappeared^  but  in  fact  they  have  for  tsome  years  past  been 
steadily  and  continuously  growing  in  amount. 

As  long  as  we  choose  to  keep  up  such  pmpugnacula  as 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Bcnnuda,  we  must  pay  roundly  for 
them,  as  we  also  must  for  such  costly  luxuries  as  our  gold- 
coast  settlements  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade;  but 
if  we  confine  the  term  ^*  colonies"  to  English-speaking,  white- 
inhabited,  and  self  governed  lands,  and  exclude  on  the  one 
hand  garrisons  such  as  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  other  mere  de- 
])eudencic8  like  the  West  Indies  and  Ceylon,  we  find  that 
our  true  colonies  in  North  America,  Australia,  Polynesia, 
and  South  Africa  involve  us  nominally  in  yearly  charges  of 
almost  two  millions  sterling,  and,  really,  in  untold  expendi- 
ture. 
■  Canada  is  in  all  ways  the  most  flagrant  case.  She  draws 
H    from  us  some  three  millions  annually  for  her  defense;  she 
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mukos  no  coritriljiutioii  towani  tlie  cost ;  she  relics  mainly  on 
us  to  detbinl  it-  frontier  of  4000  milcM,  and  slue  excludes  our 
goods  by  prohibitive  duties  at  her  jjorts.  In  short,  colonial 
expenses  which,  rightly  or  wronglyj  our  fathers  bore  (and 
that  not  ungrudgingly)  when  thoy  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
colonial  trade,  are  borne  by  us  in  ftiva  cvf  eolonial  prohibition. 
What  the  true  eost  to  us  of  Canada  may  be  is  unfortunately 
an  open  question,  and  the  loss  by  the  weakening  of  our  home 
forces  we  have  no  means  of  computing;  but  when  we  con- 
sider that,  on  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  Canada  would  be 
debited  with  the  cost  of  a  large  portion  of  the  half-pay  and 
recruiting  seniccp,  of  Horse  Cliiards  and  War-office  expenses, 
of  arms,  accoutrements,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  stores,  and 
also  with  the  gigantic  expenaes  of  two  ot  our  naval  squad- 
rons, we  can  not  but  admit  that  we  must  pay  at  least  three 
millions  a  year  for  the  hatred  that  the  Canadians  profess  to 
bear  toward  the  United  States.  Whatever  may  bo  the  case, 
however,  with  regard  to  Canada,  less  fault  is  to  be  found 
with  the  cost  of  the  Australian  colonies.  If  they  bore  a  por- 
tion of  the  half-pay  and  recruiting  expenses,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  the  troops  actually  employed  amoug  them  iu  time  of 
peace,  and  also  paid  their  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  navy — a  share  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  tlieir 
merchant  shipping — there  would  be  little  to  desire,  unless, 
indeed,  we  should  wish  that,  in  excliange  for  a  check  upon  im- 
perial braggnidocio  and  imperial  waste,  the  Australias  should 
also  contribute  toward  the  expenses  of  imperial  wars. 

No  reason  can  be  shown  for  our  spending  millions  on  the 
defense  of  Canada  against  the  Americans,  or  in  aitliug  the 
New  Zealand  colonists  against  the  Maories,  that  will  not 
apply  to  their  aiding  us  in  case  of  a  European  war  with 
France,  control  being  given  to  their  representatives  over  our 
public  action  in  questions  ofimperial  concern.  Without  any 
such  control  over  imperial  action,  the  old  American  colonists 
were  well  content  to  do  their  share  of  fighting  in  imperial 
wars.  In  1689,  in  1702,  and  in  1744  Massachusetts  attacked 
tbe  French,  and  taking  from  them  Nova  Scotia  and  others 
of  their  new  plantations,  handed  thein  over  to  Great  liritain. 
Even  when  the  tax  time  came,  Massachusetts,  while  declar- 
ing that  the  English  Parliament  had  no  right  to  tax  colonies, 
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went  on  to  say  that  the  Vmg  could  inforai  thc?Tn  of  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  public  service,  aud  that  they  were  ready  "to 
provide  for  tliem  if  required." 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  nowadays,  that  our  colonists 
would,  far  any  long  stretch  of  time,  engage  to  aid  us  in  our 
purely  European  wars.  Australia  would  scarcely  feel  herself 
deeply  interested  in  the  guarantee  of  Luxembourg,  nor  Can- 
ada in  the  affairs  of  Servia,  The  fact  that  we  in  Britain  paid 
our  share — or  rather  nearly  the  whole  cost — of  the  ilaori 
wars  would  be  no  argunieut  to  aa  Australian,*  but  only  an 
additional  proof  to  him  of  our  extraordinary  folly.  We  have 
been  educated  into  a  habit  of  paying  with  complacency  oth- 
er people's  bills — not  so  the  Australian  settler. 

As  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  our  soldiers  are  not  used 
as  troops  at  all,  Tlie  colonists  like  tije  show  of  the  red-coats, 
and  the  military  duties  are  made  up  partly  of  guard-of-houor 
work  and  partly  of  the  labors  of  police.  The  colonists  well 
know  that  in  time  of  war  we  should  inunediately  withdraw 
our  troops,  and  they  trust  wholly  iu  tlieir  volunteers  and  the 
colonial  raannc. 

As  long  as  we  choose  to  allow  the  svsteni  to  continue,  the 
colonists  are  well  content  to  reap  the  benefit.  When  we  at 
last  decide  that  it  shall  cease  they  will  reluctantly  consent. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether,  if  we  were  to  insist  to  the 
utmost  upon  our  rights  aa  toward  our  southern  oolontes,  they 
would  do  more  than  grumble  and  consent  to  our  demands  ; 
and  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  our  asking  for  more  than 
our  simple  due. 

When  you  talk  to  an  intelligent  Australian  you  can  al- 
ways see  that  he  fears  that  separation  would  be  made  the 
excuse  for  the  equipment  of  a  great  and  costly  Australian 
fleet — not  more  necessary  then  than  now — and  that,  however 
he  may  talk,  ho  would,  rather  than  separate  from  England, 
at  least  do  his  duty  by  her. 

The  fear  of  conquest  of  the  Anstralian  colonies  if  we  left 
them  to  themselves  is  on  the  face  of  it  ridiculous.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, perhaps,  to  say  that  the  old  American  colonies,  when 
they  had  but  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  defended  them- 
selves successfully  agamst  the  then  all-powerful  Freneli,  and 
that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  self-protected  English  colony 
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being  conquered  by  the  foreigner.  The  American  colonies 
valued  so  highly  their  independence  of  the  Old  Country  in  the 
matter  of  defense  that  they  petitioned  the  Crown  to  be  al- 
lowed to  fight  for  themselves,  and  called  the  British  army  by 
the  plain  name  of"  grievance," 

As  for  our  po-called  defense  of  the  colon ies^  in  war-tirae  we 
defend  ourselves;  we  defend  the  colonieB  only  during  peace. 
In  war-time  they  are  ever  left  to  nliiilt  for  themselves,  and 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  better  fit  to  do  so  were  they  in 
the  habit  of  maintaining  their  military  establish  men  tB  in  tirafe 
of  peace.  The  present  fiystem  weakens  ua  and  them — iis,  by 
taxes  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  our  men  and  ships  ;  the  col- 
onies, by  preventing  the  development  of  that  Relf-reliance 
which  is  requisite  to  form  a  nation's  greatnesB.  The  success- 
iul  encountering  of  difficulties  is  the  marking  feature  of  the 
national  character  of  the  EngliBh,and  we  can  hardly  expect 
a  nation  which  has  never  encountered  any,  or  which  has  been 
content  to  see  them  met  by  others,  ever  to  become  great. 
In  short,  aa  matters  now  stand,  the  colonies  are  a  source  of 
military  weakness  to  us,  and  our  "  protection  "  of  them  is  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  colonists.  No  doubt  there  are  still 
among  us  men  who  would  have  wished  to  have  seen  America 
continue  in  union  with  England,  on  the  principle  on  which 
the  Russian  conscripts  arc  chained  each  to  an  old  man — to 
keep  her  from  going  too  fast — and  who  now  consider  it  our 
duty  to  defend  onr  colonies  at  whatever  cost,  on  account  of 
the  "prestige"  which  attaches  to  the  somewhat  precarious 
tenure  of  these  great  lands.  With  such  men  it  is  impossible 
for  colonial  reformers  to  argue  :  the  stand-pohita  are  wholly 
diflerent.  To  those,  however,  who  admit  the  injustice  of  the 
present  system  to  the  taxpayera  of  the  mother-country,  but 
who  fear  that  her  merchants  would  suffer  by  its  disturbance, 
inasmuch  as,  in  their  belief,  action  on  our  part  would  load  to  a 
disruption  of  the  tie,  we  may  plead  that,  even  should  separa* 
tiou  be  the  result,  we  should  be  none  the  worse  off  for  its  oc- 
currence. The  retention  of  colonies  at  almost  any  cost  has 
been  defended — so  far  as  it  has  been  supported  by  argument 
at  all — on  the  ground  that  the  connection  conduces  to  trade, 
to  which  argument  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  that  no  one  has 
ever  succeeded  in  showing  what  effect  upon  trade  the  con- 
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nection  can  have,  and  that  as  excellent  examples  to  the  eorr- 
trary  we  have  the  fact  that  our  trade  with  the  Ionian  Islands 
has  greatly  inci'eased  since  their  annexation  to  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  and  a  much  more  striking  fact  than  eveji  ilm — 
namely,  that  while  the  trade  with  En<^land  of  the  Canadian 
Confederation  is  only  four-elevenths  of  its  total  external  trade, 
or  little  more  than  one-third,  the  English  trade  of  the  United 
States  was  in  1860  (bel'ore  the  war)  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
total  extei'nal  ti-adc,  in  1861  more  than  two-thirds,  and  in  1866 
(first  year  after  the  war)  again  four-sevenths  of  its  total 
trade.  Common  iiistitutions,  common  freedom,  and  common 
tongue  have  evidently  far  more  to  do  with  tHde  than  union 
has  ;  and  for  purposes  of  commerce  and  civilization  America 
is  a  truer  colony  of  Britain  than  is  Canada. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  were  it  necessary,  to  midtiply  ex- 
amples whereby  to  prove  that  trade  with  a  country  does  not 
appear  to  be  affected  by  union  with  or  separation  from  it. 
Egypt  (even  when  we  carefully  exclude  from  the  returns  In- 
dian produce  in  transport)  sends  us  nearly  all  such  produce 
as  she  exports,  notwithstanding  that  the  French  largely  con- 
trol the  Government,  and  that  wo  have  much  less  footing  in 
the  country  than  the  Italians,  and  no  more  than  the  Anstrians 
or  Spanish.  Our  trade  iivith  Australia  means  that  the  Aus- 
traliana  want  something  of  na  and  that  we  need  something 
of  them,  and  that  we  exchange  with  them  our  produce  as  we 
do  in  a  larger  degree  with  the  Americans,  the  Germans,  and 
the  French. 

The  trade  argument  being  met,  and  it  being  remembered 
that  our  colonies  are  no  more  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  popu- 
lation than  they  would  be  if  the  Great  Mogul  ruled  over 
them,  as  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  of  every  twenty  people  who 
leave  the  United  Kingdom  one  goes  to  Canada,  two  to  Aur- 
tralia,  and  sixteen  to  the  United  States,  we  come  to  the  "  ar- 
gument" which  consists  in  the  word  "prestige."  When  ex- 
amined, this  cry  seems  to  mean  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ut- 
terer,  extent  of  empire  is  power — a  doctrine  under  which 
Brazil  ought  to  be  niuetecn  and  a  half  times,  and  China  twen- 
ty-six times  as  powerful  as  France.  Perhaps  the  best  answer 
to  the  doctrine  is  a  simple  contradiction  :  those  who  have  read 
history  with  most  care  well  know  that  at  all  times  extent 
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of  empire  has  been  weakness.  England's  real  empire  ^sra.& 
small  enough  in  1G50,  yet  it  is  rather  donljtful  whether  her 
"  prestige  "  ever  reached  the  height  it  did  while  the  Crom- 
wellian  admirals  swept  the  seas.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the 
words  "  mother  of  free  nations  "  is  every  bit  as  good  as  that 
coiitainerl  in  the  cry  "  prestige,"  and  the  argument  that,  as 
the  colonisLs  are  Britisli  subjects,  we  have  no  right  to  cast 
them  adrift  so  long  as  they  wish  to  continue  citizens,  is  evi- 
dt'ntly  no  auswur  tu  those  who  merely  urge  that  the  colonists 
should  pay  their  ow^n  policemen. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  contended  that  the  poBSGSRion  of  "col- 
onies" tends  to  preserve  ns  from  the  curse  of  small  island 
comitries,  the  dwarSug  of  mind  which  would  otherwise  make 
us  Guernsey  a  little  magnified.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  pow- 
erful argument  in  favor  of  continuance  iu  the  present  system. 
It  is  a  i|uestiou,  however,  whether  our  real  preservation  from 
the  insularity  we  deprecate  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  posses- 
eion  of  true  colonies — of  plantations  such  as  America,  in 
short— rather  than  in  that  of  mere  dependencies.  That 
which  raises  ua  above  the  proviucialismof  citizenship  of  little 
England  is  our  citizenship  of  the  greater  tjaxoudom  which 
includes  all  that  is  best  and  wisest  in  tlie  world. 

From  the  foundation  separation  would  be  harmless,  does 
not  of  necessity  follow  the  couelusion  separation  is  to  be  de- 
sired. Tills  much  only  is  clear — that  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
demand  that  Australia  should  do  her  duty. 

With  the  more  enlightened  timikers  of  England  separa- 
tion from  the  colonics  has  for  many  years  been  a  favorite 
idea,  but  as  regards  the  Aus^tralias  it  would  hardly  be  advis- 
able. If  we  allow  that  it  is  to  the  interest  both  of  our  race 
and  of  the  world  that  the  Australias  should  prosper,  we  have 
to  ask  whether  they  would  do  so  in  a  higher  degree  if  sepa- 
rated from  the  mother-count  I'y  than  if  they  remained  connect- 
ed with  her  and  with  each  other  by  a  federation.  It  has 
often  been  said  that,  instead  of  the  varying  relations  which 
now  exist  between  Britain  and  America,  we  should  have  seen 
a  perfect  fi'iendslup  had  we  but  pennitted  the  American  col- 
onics to  go  their  way  in  pence ;  but  the  examj.ile  does  not 
hold  iu  the  case  of  Australia,  which  is  by  no  means  wishful 
to  go  at  all. 
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Under  separation  we  should,  perhaps,  find  the  colonies 
better  emigration-fields  for  our  surplus  population  than  they 
are  at  jjresent.  Many  of  our  emigrants  who  flock  to  the 
United  States  are  attracted  by  the  idea  that  they  arc  going 
to  become  citizens  of  a  new  nation  instead  of  dependents 
upon  an  old  one.  On  the  separation  of  Australia  from  En- 
gland we  might  expect  that  a  portion  of  these  sentimental- 
ists would  be  diverted  from  a  colony  necessarily  jealous  of  us 
BO  long  m  we  hold  Canada,  to  one  which  from  accordance  of 
interests  is  likely  to  continue  friendly  or  allied.  This  argu- 
ment, however,  would  have  no  weight  with  those  who  desii-e 
the  independence  of  Canada,  and  who  look  upon  Anacrica  as 
still  our  colony. 

Separation,  we  may  then  conclude,  though  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  a  continuance  of  the  existing  one-sided  tie,  would  in 
a  healthier  state  of  our  relations,  not  be  to  the  interest  of 
Britain,  although  it  would  perhaps  be  morally  beneficial  to 
Austra^a.  Any  relation,  however,  would  be  preferable  to  thy 
existing  one  of  mutual  indifference  and  distrust.  Recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  Australia  has  come  of  age,  and  calling  on 
her,  too,  to  recognize  it,  we  should  say  to  the  Australian  col- 
onists, "Our  present  system  can  not  continue;  will  you 
amend  it,  or  separate  ?"  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
to  us  is  that  we  should  "  drift  "  blindly  into  separation. 

After  all,  the  strongest  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  sep- 
aration is  the  somewhat  paradoxical  one  that  would  biing 
us  a  step  nearer  to  the  virtual  confederation  of  the  English 
race. 
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CHAPTER  L 


MARITIME  CETLON. 


"We  failed  to  eight  the  Island  of  Cocoae,  a  territory  where 
Johu  Ross  is  king — a  worthy  Scotchinan  who,  having  settled 
dowu  in  mid-ocean  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  port, 
proceeded  to  annex  himfielf  to  Java  and  the  Dutch.  On  be- 
ing remonstrated  with,  he  was  made  to  see  his  error;  and, 
being  appointed  governor  of  and  consul  to  himself  and  labor- 
ers, now  hoists  the  union-jack,  while  his  island  has  a  red  line 
drawn  under  its  name  upon  the  map.  Two  days  after  quit- 
ting John  Ross's  latitude  we  crossed  the  line  iu  the  heavy 
noonday  of  the  equatorial  belt  of  calms.  The  sun  itself  pass- 
ed the  equator  tlie  same  day  ;  bo,  after  having  left  Australia 
at  the  end  of  autumn,!  suddenly  found  myself  in  Asia  in  the 
early  spring.  Mist  obscured  the  skies  except  at  dawn  and 
sunset,  when  there  was  a  clear  air,  in  which  floated  cirro- 
cumuli  with  flat  bases — ^clouds  cut  in  half,  as  it  seemed — 
and  we  were  all  convinced  that  Homer  must  have  seen  the 


*'  Aregnlar  and  Dniform  Bjstcm  of  epelling  of  natire  nanies  and  other 
words  has  lately  been  brought  into  common  use  in  India,  and  adopted  by 
the  Government,  Not  without  hesitation  1  have  decided  apon  ignoring  this 
improvement,  and  confining  myself  to  spelling  known  to  and  used  by  the 
Enf^lish  in  England,  for  whom  especially  I  am  writing. 

I  nm  aware  that  there  is  no  system  in  the  spelling,  and  that  it  is  scieti- 
tificalty  absard ;  nevertheless  the  new  GoTcrnment  Bpellinp  is  not  yet  suffl- 
cienlly  well  understood  in  England  to  warrant  its  use  in  a  book  intended  for 
general  circulation.  The  scientific  spelling  is  not  always  an  improvement 
to  the  eye,  moreover :  Talookdara  of  Oude  may  not  be  right,  but  it  is  a  neat- 
er phrase  than  *'Taahil''hd[ir8  of  Awdh;"  and  it  will  probably  be  long  be- 
fore we  in  England  write  "kuli"  for  coolie,  or  adopt  the  spelling  "Tata 
hordes." 
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Indian  Ocean,  so  completely  did  the  sea  in  the  equatorial  belt 
realize  his  epithet  "  purple"  or  "  wine-dark."  All  day  long 
the  flying  fish — "those  good  and  excellent  creatures  of 
God,"  as  Drake  styled  them — were  skimming  over  the  wa- 
ter on  every  side.  The  Elizabethan  captain,  who  knew 
their  delicacy  of  taste,  attributed  their  freedom  from  the 
usual  slime  of  tish  and  their  wholesome  nature  to  "  their 
continued  exercise  in  both  air  and  water."  The  heat  was 
great,  and  I  made  the  discovery  that  Australians  as  well  as 
Americans  can  put  their  feet  above  their  heads.  It  may  be 
asserted  that  the  height  above  the  deck  of  the  feet  of  pas- 
sengers on  board  ocean  steamers  varies  directly  aa  the  heat, 
and  inversely  as  the  number  of  hours  before  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  we  crossed  the  line  wc  sight- 
ed a  large  East  Indiaman  lying  right  in  our  course,  aud  so 
little  way  was  she  making  that,  on  comuig  up  with  her,  we 
had  to  port  our  helm  iti  order  not  to  run  lier  down.  She 
hailed  us,  and  we  lay  to  while  she  sent  a  boat  aboard  xis  with 
her  mail ;  for  although  she  was  already  a  month  out  from 
Calcutta  and  bound  for  London,  our  letters  would  reach  home 
before  she  was  around  the  Cape — a  singular  commentary 
upon  the  use  of  sailing-ships  in  the  Indian  seas.  Before  the 
boat  had  left,  our  side  the  ships  had  floated  so  close  together 
through  attraction,  that  we  had  to  make  several  revolutions 
with  the  screw  in  order  to  prevent  collision. 

When  we,  who  were  all  sleeping  upon  deck,  were  aroused 
by  the  customary  growl  from  the  European  quartermaster 
of  "  Four  o'clock,  sir  !  Going  to  swab  decks,  sir  !  Get  up 
sir!"  given  with  the  flare  of  the  lantern  in  our  eyes,  we  were 
still  over  a  hundred  miles  from  Galle ;  but  before  the  sun 
bad  risen  we  caught  sight  of  Adam's  Peak,  a  purple  mass 
upon  the  northern  sky,  and  soon  we  were  racing  with  a  French 
steamer  from  Saigon,  and  with  a  number  of  white-sailed  na- 
tive craft  from  the  Maldives.  Within  a  few  honi-s  we  were 
at  anchor  in  a  small  bay  surrounded  with  lofty  cocoa-palms, 
in  which  were  lying,  tossed  by  a  rolling  swell,  some  dozen 
huge  steamers,  yard-ann  to  yard-arm— the  harbor  of  Point 
du  Galle.  Every  ship  was  flying  her  ensign,  and  in  the 
damp,  hot  air  the  old  tattered  union-jacks  seemed  brilliant 
crimson,  and  the  dull  green  of  the  cocoa-palms  became  a  daz- 
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zliug  emerald.     The  gcene  wanted  but  tlie  bright  plumage 
of  the  Panama  niaoaws. 

Ouce  stated  in  the  piazza  of  the  Oriental  Company's  ho- 
tel, the  best  managed  in  the  East,  I  had  before  me  a  curious 
scene.  AIoMg  the  Btrccts  were  pouring  silent  crowds  of  tall 
and  graceful  girls,  as  we  at  the  first  glance  supposed,  wear- 
ing white  petticoats  and  bodices,  their  hair  carried  off  the 
Rice  with  a  decorated  hoop  and  caught  at  tlieback  by  a  high 
tortoise-shell  comb.  Ab  they  drew  near  mustaches  began  to 
show,  and  I  saw  that  they  were  men,  while  walking  with 
them  were  women  naked  to  the  waist,  combless,  and  far  more 
rough  and  "manly"  than  their  hushauds*  Petticoat  and 
chignon  are  male  institutions  in  Ceylon,  and  time  after  time 
I  had  to  look  twice  before  I  could  lix  the  passer's  sex.  My 
[rale  at  last  became  to  set  down  every  body  that  was  wom- 
anly as  a  man,  and  every  body  that  was  manly  as  a  woman. 
Cinghalese,  Kandians,  Tamils  from  South  India,  and  Moormen 
■ftnth  crimson  caftans  and  shaven  crowns,  formed  the  body  of 
the  great  crowd ;  but  besides  these  there  were  Portuguese, 
Chinese,  Jews,  Arabs,  Parsees,  Englishmen,  Malays,  Dutch- 
men, and  half-caste  burghers,  and  now  and  then  a  veiled  Ara- 
binu  woman  or  a  Veddah — one  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  isle,  Ceylon  has  never  been  independent,  and  in  a 
singular  mixture  of  races  her  ports  bear  testimony  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  foreign  conqueats. 

Two  American  missionaries  were  among  the  passers-by, 
but  one  of  them,  detecting  strangex's,  came  up  to  the  piazza 
in  search  of  newa.  There  had  been  no  lows  of  national  char- 
acteristics in  these  men  j  they  were  brimful  of  the  mixture 
of  earnestness  and  quaint  profanity  whicli  diBtinguishes  the 
Kew  England  Puritan  :  one  of  them  described  himself  to  me 
as  "just  a  kind  of  journeyman  soul-saver  like." 

Tlic  Australian  strangers  were  not  long  left  unmolested 
by  more  serious  intruders  than  grave  Vermonters,  The  cry 
of  "  baksheesh  " — an  Arabian  word  that  goes  from  Gibraltar 
to  China,  and  from  Ceylon  to  the  Kliyber  Pass,  and  which 
has  reached  us  in  the  form  of  "  boxes,"  in  our  phrase  Christ- 
mas-boxes— was  the  first  native  word  I  heard  in  the  East, 
at  Galle,  as  it  was  afterward  the  last,  at  Alexandria.  One  of 
the  beggars  was  an  Albino,  fair  as  a  child  in  a  Hampshire  lane 
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— one  of  those  strange  sports  of  nature  from  whom  Ciughalese 
tradition  asserts  the  European  races  to  be  sprung. 

The  beggars  were  soon  driven  off  by  the  hotel  sei-i^ants, 
and  better  licensed  plunderers  began  their  work.  "  Ah 
safeer,  ah  rupal,  ah  imral,  ah  mooiiey  stone,  ah  opal,  ah  amtit, 
ahl"  was  the  cry  from  every  quarter,  and  jewel-sellers  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  East  descended  on  us  in  a  Rwami.  "  Me 
givee  you  written  guarantee  dis  real  stone ;"  "  Yes,  dat  real 
Btone ;  but  dis  good  stone — dat  no  good  stone — no  water. 
Ah,  see  I"  "  Dat  no  good  stone.  Ah,  sahib,  you  tell  good 
stone  ;  alt  dese  bad  stone,  reg''lar  England  stone.  You  go  by 
next  ship?  No?  Ah,  den  you  come  see  me  shop.  Dese 
ship-passenger  stone^ — Immbuk  stone.  Ship  gone,  den  you 
uonie  me  shop  ;  see  good  stone.  When  you  come  ?  eh  ?  when 
you  come?"  "Ah  safeer,  ah  catty-eye,  ah  pinkeo  collal  !" 
Meanwhile  every  Galle-dwelling  European,  at  the  bar  of  the 
hotel,  was  adding  to  tlie  din  by  shouting  to  the  native  sei-v- 
ants,  "Boy,  turn  out  these  fellows,  and  stop  theii*  noise." 
This  cry  of  "boy"  is  a  relic  of  the  old  Dutch  times;  it  was 
the  Hollander's  term  for  his'slave,  and  hence  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  inferior  race.  The  first  servant  that  I  heard  called 
"boy"  w^as  a  tottering,  white-haired  old  man. 

The  gems  of  Ceylon  have  long  been  famed.  One  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  the  Chinese  rec- 
ords tell  us  that  Ceylon,  then  tributary  to  the  empire,  sent 
presents  to  tlie  Brother  of  the  Moon,  one  of  the  gifts  being  a 
"  lapis-lazuli  spittoon."  It  is  probable  that  some  portion  of 
the  million  and  a  half  pounds  sterling  which  are  annually 
absorbed  in  this  small  island,  but  four-tifths  the  size  of  Ire- 
land, is  consumed  in  the  setting  of  the  precious  stones  for 
native  use ;  every  one  you  meet  wears  four  or  five  heavy 
silver  rings,  and  sovereigns  are  melted  down  to  make  gold 
ornaments. 

Rushing  away  from  the  screaming  crowd  of  peddlers,  I 
went  with  some  of  my  Australian  friends  to  stroll  upon  the 
ramparts  and  enjoy  the  evening  salt  breeze.  We  met  sever- 
al bodies  of  white-faced  European,  sauntering  like  ourselves, 
and  dressed  like  us  in  white  trowsers  and  loose  white  jackets 
and  pith  hats.  What  we  looked  like  I  do  not  know,  but 
ihey  resembled  ships'  stewards.     At  last  it  struck  me  that 
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they  were  Boldiers,  aiirl  upon  inqiiirino^  I  fonnd  that  these 
wushed-out  dawdlers  represented  a  British  regiment  of  the 
lina  I  was  by  this  time  used  to  Bee  lineBmen  out  of  soarlet^ 
having  beheld  a  parade  in  bush-ranger  beards  and  bhie-serge 
"jumpers"  at  Taranaki^  in  New  Zealand;  but  one  puts  up 
easier  with  the  soldier-bush-rauger  than  with  the  soldier- 
steward. 

The  climate  of  the  day  had  been  exquisite  with  its  bright 
air  and  coolmg  breeze,  and  I  had  begim  to  think  that  those 
who  knew  Acapulco  and  Echuca  could  afford  to  laugh  at  the 
East  with  its  thermometer  at  88°.  The  reekoniuri;  came  at 
night,  however,  for  by  dark  all  the  breeze  was  gone,  and  the 
thermometer,  instead  of  ialling,  had  risen  to  90*^  when  I  lay 
down  to  moan  and  wait  for  dawn.  As  I  was  dropping  off" 
to  sleep  at  about  four  o'clock  a  native  came  round  and 
closed  the  doora  to  shut  out  the  dangerous  laud-breeze  that 
Bpriiigs  up  at  that  hour.  Agaiii,  at  half-past  five,  it  was 
cooler,  and  I  had  began  to  doze,  when  ti  cannon-shot,  fired 
apparently  under  my  bed,  brought  me  upon  my  feet  with 
soiJiethiug  more  than  a  start-  I  remembered  the  saying  of 
the  Western  boy  before  Petersburg  when  he  iieard  for  the 
first  time  the  five  o'clock  camp-gun,  and  called  to  bis  next 
neighbor  at  the  fire,  "Say,  Bill,  did  yon  bap  to  hear  how 
partic'lar  loud  the  day  broke  just  now?"  for  it  was  the 
morning-gun,  which  in  Ceylon  is  always  fired  at  the  same 
time,  there  being  less  than  an  hour's  difference  between  the 
longest  and  shortest  days.  Although  it  was  still  pitch  dai-k, 
the  bugles  began  to  sound  the  reveille  on  every  side — in  the 
infantry  lines,  the  artillery  barracks,  and  the  lines  of  the 
Mahiy  regiment,  the  well-known  Ceylon  Rifles.  Ten  min- 
utes afterward,  w'hen  I  had  bathed  by  lamplight,  I  was  eat- 
ing plantains  and  taking  ray  morning  tea  in  a  cool  room  lit 
by  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  bo  short  is  the  April  twi- 
light in  Ceylon. 

It  is  useless  to  consult  the  thermometer  about  heat:  a 
European  can  labor  in  the  open  air  in  South  Australia  with 
the  thermometer  at  110°  in  the  shade,  while  Avith  a  theiTuora- 
eter  at  88°  the  nights  are  unbearable  in  Ceylon.  To  dis- 
cover whether  the  climate  of  a  place  be  really  hot  examine 
its  newspapers ;  and  if  you  find  the  heat  recorded  you  may 
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make  up  your  mind  that  it  i^  a  variable  climate,  but  if  no 
"remarkable  heat"  or  similat'  annpuncomcnts  appear  then 
you  may  be  sure  that  you  are  in  a  permauently  liut  place. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  no  one  in  the  tropica  ever  talks  of 
"  tropical  heat."  i 

In  8<f^^uable  a  climate  the  apathy  of  the  Cinghalese  is 
not  surpfising;  but  they  are  not  merely  lazy,  they  are  a 
cowardly,  efteminate,  and  revengeful  race.  They  f*lcep  and 
smoke,  and  smoke  and  sleep,  ijousing  themservps  only  ouce 
in  the  day;t<J  snatcli  a  bowl  of  curry  and  rice  or  to  fleece  a 
white  m^y  and  so  slowly  do  the  people  run  the  race  of  life 
that  evt'U~elephautiasis,  eommifrn  here,  does  not  seem  to  put 
the  sufferer  far  behind  his  fellolw-men.  Buddhism  is  no  mys- 
tery when  espoanded  under  this  climate.  ^^  a  few  Cin- 
ghalese stretched  iu  the  shada  of  a  cocoa-palm,  and  you  can 
conceive  Budxlha  sitting  crosslleggcd  for  ten  thousand  years 
contemplattng  his  osvu  perfection. 

The  second  morning  that  I  spent  in  Galle  the  captain  of 
tlie  Bombay  was  kind  enough  )to  send  his  gig  for  me  to  the 
landing-steps  at  dawn,  and  hik  Malay  crew  soon  rowed  me 
to  the  ship,  where  the  captjwa  joined  me,  and  we  pulled 
across  the  harbor  to  Watering-place  Point,  and  bathed  in 
the  shallow  tsea,  out  of  the  rJach  of  sharks.  When  we  had 
dressed  we  went  on  to  a  jettp  to  look  into  the  deep  water 
just  struck  by  the  rising  sun.  I  should  have  marvelled  at 
the  translucency  of  the  waters  had  not  the  awful  clearness 
with  which  the  bottom  of  the  Canadian  lakes  stand  revealed 
iu  evening  light  been  fresh  "wUtliin  my  memory,  but  here  the 
bottom  was  fairly  paved  with  corallines  of  inconceivable 
brilliancy  of  color,  and  tenantjed  by  still  more  gorgeous  fish. 
Of  the  two  that  bore  the  palm  one  was  a  little  fish  of  maza- 
rine blue,  without  a  speck  <f  any  other  color,  and  perfect 
too  in  shape ;  the  second,  a  silver  fish,  with  a  band  of  soft 
brown  velvet  round  its  neck  and  another  about  its  taih  In 
a  still  more  sheltered  cove  th?  fish  were  so  thick  that  dozens 
of  Moors  were  throVing  into  the  water,  with  the  arm-twist 
of  a  fly-fisher,  bare  hooks,  \yhich  they  jerked  through  the 
fihoal  and  into  the  air,  never  ailing  to  bring  theui  up  clothed 
with  a  fish,  caught  most  tim(  s  by  the  fin. 

In  the  evening  two  of  us  tried  a  native  dinner  at  a  house 
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where  Cingbalese  gentlemcu  dine  when  thoy  come  into  Galle 
on  busiiieRs,  Our  fare  was  as  foMowa  :  First  course  ;  a  curry 
of  the  delicious  seir-finh,  a  sort  of  mackerel ;  a  prawn  curry  ; 
a  breiid-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  curry ;  a  Brinjal  curry,  and  a  dish 
made  of  jack-fruit,  garlic,  and  mace ;  all  washed  down  by  iced 
water.  Second  course:  plantains,  and  very  old  arrack  in 
thimble-glasses,  followed  by  black  coffee.  Of  meat  there  was 
no  sign,  as  the  Cinghalese  rarely  touch  it ;  and,  although  we 
liked  our  vegetarian  dinner,  my  friend  passed  a  criticism  in 
action  on  it  by  dining  again  at  the  hottl-ordinary  one  houi" 
later.  We  agreed,  too,  that  the  sickly  smell  of  cocoa-nut 
would  cleave  to  us  for  weeks. 

Starting  "W'itb  an  Australian  friend  at  the  dawn  of  my 
third  day  in  the  island  I  took  the  coach  by  the  coast-road  to 
Cohimbo.  Wo  drove  along  a  magnificent  road  in  an  avenue 
of  giant  cocoa-nut-palms,  with  the  sea  generally  within  easy 
siglitj  and  with  a  native  hut  at  each  few  yards.  Every  two 
or  thi-ee  miles  the  road  crossed  a  lagoon  alive  with  bathers, 
and  near  the  bridge  was  generally  a.  Anllage,  bazar,  and 
Buddliist  temple,  bivilt  pagoda-shape  and  filled  with  worship- 
ers. The  road  was  thronged  with  gayly-dressed  Cinghalese; 
and  now  and  again  we  would  pass  a  Buddhist  priest  in  saf- 
fron-colored robes  hastening  along,  his  umbrella  borne  over 
lilm  by  a  boy  clothed  from  top  to  toe  in  white.  The  umbrel- 
las ot  the  priests  are  of  yellow  silk,  and  shaped  like  ours,  but 
other  natives  carry  flat-topped  umbrellas,  gilt,  or  colored  red 
and  black.  The  Cinghalese  farmers  we  met  travelling  to 
their  temples  in  carts  drawn  by  tiny  bullocks.  Such  was  the 
brightness  of  the  air  that  the  people,  down  to  the  very  beg- 
gars, seemed  clad  in  holiday  attire. 

As  we  jouraeyed  on  we  began  to  find  more  variety  in  the 
Bcenery  and  vegetation,  and  were  channed  with  the  scarlet- 
[ "blossomed  cotton-tree,  and  with  the  areca,  or  betel-nut-palna. 
The  cocoarHut  groves,  too,  were  carpeted  with  an  under- 
growth of  orchids  and  ipecacuanha,  and  here  and  there  was 
a  bread-fruit-tree  or  a  hibiscus. 

In  Ceylon  we  have  retained  the  Dutch  posting  system, 
and  small  light  coaches,  drawn  by  lour  or  six  small  horses  at 
a  gallop,  run  over  excellent  roads,  carrying,  besides  the  pas- 
sengers, two  boys  behind,  who  shout  furiously  whenever  ve- 


hides  or  passengern  obstruct  the  mails,  aud  who  at  eight 
carry  torches  high  in  the  air  to  light  the  road.  Thus  wc 
dashed  through  the  bazars  aud  cocoa-groves,  then  across  the 
golden  sands  covered  with  rare  Bhells,  and  fringed  on  the  one 
side  with  the  bright  blue  dauci:;g  sea,  dotted  with  many  a 
white  sail,  and  on  the  other  side  with  deep  green  jungle,  in 
which  were  sheltered  dark  lagoons.  Once  in  a  while  we 
would  drive  out  on  to  a  plaiuj  varied  by  clumps  of  fig  and 
tulip  trees,  and  looking  to  the  east  would  sight  the  purple 
mountains  ot  the  central  range ;  then,  dashing  again  into  the 
thronged  bazars,  would  see  little  but  the  bright  palm-trees 
relieved  upon  an  azure  sky.  The  road  is  one  continuous  vil- 
lage, for  the  population  is  twelve  times  as  dense  in  the  west- 
era  as  in  the  eastern  provint^es  of  Ceylon,  No  wonder  that 
ten  thousand  natives  have  died  of  cholera  within  the  last  few 
mouths  !  All  this  dense  coast  population  is  supported  by  the 
cocoa-nut,  for  there  are  in  "Ceylon  200,000  acres  under  cocoa- 
palms,  which  yield  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  million  co- 
coa-nuts a  year,  and- are  worth  two  millions  sterling. 

Kear  Bentotte,  where  we  iiad  luuched  off  horrible  oysters 
of  the  pearl-yielding  kind,  we  crossed  the  Kaluganga  River, 
densely  fi-inged  with  mangrove,  and  in  its  w^aters  saw  a  py- 
thon Bwiming  bravely  toward  the  shore.  Snakes  are  not  bo 
formidable  as  land-leeches,  the  Cinghalese  and  planters  say, 
and  no  one  hears  of  nuiny  persons  being  bitten,  though  a 
great  reward  for  an  antidote  to  the  cobra  bite  has  lately  been 
offered  by  the  Kajah  of  Travancore. 

As  we  entered  what  the  early  maps  style  "The  Christian 
Kyngdom  of  Columbo,"  though  whei'e  they  found  their 
Christiana  no  one  knows,  our  road  lay  through  the  cinnamon 
gardens,  which  are  going  out  of  cultivation,  as  they  no  longer 
pay,  although  the  cinnamon  laurel  is  a  spice-grove  in  itself, 
giving  cinnamon  from  its  bark,  camphor  from  the  roots,  clove- 
oil  from  its  leaves.  The  plant  grows  wild  about  the  island, 
and  is  cut  and  peeled  by  the  natives  at  no  cost  save  that  of 
children's  labor,  which  they  do  not  count  as  cost  at  all  The 
scene  in  the  gardens  that  still  remain  was  charming :  the  cin- 
namon-laurel bushes  contrasted  well  with  the  red  soil,  and 
the  air  was  alive  with  dragon-flies,  moths,  and  wdnged  beetles, 
while  the  softness  of  the  evening  breeze  had  tempted  out  tho 
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half-caate  D'ntch  "burgher"  families  of  tlie  city,  who  were 
driving  ami  vvalkini^  clothed  in  white,  the  ladies  with  their 
jet  hair  dressed  with  natural  flowera.  The  setting  sun  threw 
brightness  wifliout  heat  into  the  gay  scene. 

A  friend  who  had  horses  ready  for  us  at  the  hotel  where 
tho  mail-coacli  stojtped  said  that  it  was  not  too  late  for  a 
ride  tliroiigh  the  Ibrt  or  Enropt-an  town  inside  the  walls;  bo 
cantering  along  the  esplanade,  where  the  ofttoei"8  of  the  gar- 
rison were  enjoying  their  evening  ride,  we  crossed  the  moat, 
and  found  ourselves  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  gracetiil 
street  in  the  world  :  a  double  range  of  lo«g  low  houses  of 
bright  white  stonej  with  deep  piazzas,  buried  in  masses  of 
bright  foliage,  in  which  the  fire-fliea  were  beginning  to  play. 
In  the  centre  of  the  fort  is  an  Italian  campanile,  which  serves 
at  once  as  a  belfry,  a  clock-tower,  and  a  light-house.  In  the 
morning  before  snuris^e  we  climbed  this  tower  for  the  view. 
The  central  range  »tood  np  sharply  on  the  eastei'o  sky  as  the 
snn  was  still  hid  behind  it,  and  to  the  south-oast  there  tow- 
ered high  the  peak  where  Adam  mourned  hifi  Bon  a  hundred 
years.  In  color,  shape,  and  height  the  Cinghalese  Alps  re- 
Bcmblc  the  Central  Apennines,  and  the  view  from  Colwmbo 
is  singularly  like  that  ii'om  Pesaro  on  the  Adriatic.  As  we 
looked  landward  from  tlje  campanile  the  native  town  was 
mirrored  in  the  lake,  and  ontsidc  t!ie  city  the  white-coated 
troops  were  marching  by  companies  •n  to  the  parade-ground, 
whence  we  could  faintly  hear  the  distant  bands. 

Driving  back  in  a  carriage  shaped  like  a  street  cab,  but 
with  fixed  Venetians  instead  of  sides  and  w^indows,  we  visit- 
ed the  curing  establishment  of  the  Ceylon  Coffee  Company, 
where  the  coffee  from  the  hills  is  dried  and  sorted.  Thou- 
sands of  native  girls  are  employed  in  coffee-picking  at  the 
various  stores,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  the  whole  of  this  la- 
bor is  not  wasted,  the  berries  being  sorted  according  to  their 
shape  and  size — characteristics  which  seem  in  no  way  to  af- 
fect the  flavor,  Tho  Ceylon  exporters  say  that  if  we  choose 
to  pay  twice  as  much  for  shapely  as  for  ill-shaped  berries,  it 
is  no  business  of  theirs  to  refuse  to  humor  us  by  sorting. 

The  most  remarkable  institution  in  Columbo  is  the  steam 
factory  where  the  Government  make  or  mend  such  machin- 
ery as  their  experts  certify  can  not  be  dealt  with  at  any  pri- 
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vate  works  existing  iu  the  islaud.     The   Govemmeut  elu- 

tphauts  are  kept  at  the  Barac  phice,lnit  I  found -them  at  work 
up  country  ou  the  Kandy  road. 

In  passing  through  the  native  town  upon  Slave  Island  we 
saw  some  French  Catholic  priests  in  their  working  jungle 
dresses  of  blue  Berge.     They  have  luet  ivith  singular  fiuccess- 

•  ea  in  Ceylon,  having  made  150,000  converts,  while  the  En- 
glish and  American  missions  have  between  them  only  30,000 
natives.  The  Protestant  niissionarics  in  Ceylon  complain 
much  of  the  jilauters,  whom  they  accuse  of  declaring  when 
they  wish  to  hire  men  that  "no  Christian  need  apply;"  but 
_  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  neither  Protestants  nor  CatholicH 

B  can  make  converts  among  the  self-suppoited  "  Moormen,"  the 
active,  pushing  inhabitants  of  the  ports,  who  are  Mohammed- 
ans to  a  man.  The  chief  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Catho- 
lics arraong  the  Cinghuk'se  seems  to  be  the  remarkable  earn- 
estness ot  the  French  and  Italian  missionary  priests.  Onr 
English  missionaries  in  the  East  are  too  often  men  incapable 
of  bearuig  fatigue  or  climate  ;  ignorant  of  every  trade,  antl 
inferior  even  iu  teaching  and  preaching  power's  to  their  ri- 
vals. It  is  no  «asy  matter  to  spread  Christianity  among 
the  Ciiighalese,  the  inventors  of  Buddhism,  the  most  ancient 
and  most  widely-spread  of  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  Ev- 
ei*y  Buddhist  jBrmly  believes  in  the  potential  perfection  of 
man,  and  is  incapable  of  understanding  the  ideas  of  original 
sin  and  redemption  ;  and  a  Cuighalese  BuddMst— passionless 
himselt^ — can  not  comprelicnd  the  passionate  worship  that 
Christianity  requires.  The  Catholics,  however,  do  not  neg- 
lect the  Eastern  field  for  missionary  labor.  F'our  of  their 
bishops  from  Cochin  China  and  Japan  were  met  by  me  in 
Galle  upon  their  way  to  Rome. 

Our  drive  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  visit  to  the  old 
Dutch  quarter — a  careful  imitation  of  Amsterdam;  indeed, 
one  of  its  roads  still  bears  the  portentous  Batavian  name  of 
Dam  Street.  Their  straight  canals  and  formal  lines  of  trees 
the  IloUauders  have  carried  with  them  throughout  the  world ; 
but  in  Colurabo,  not  content  with  manufacturing  imitation 
canals,  that  began  and  ended  iu  a  wall,  they  dug  great  arti- 
ficial lakes  to  recall  their  well-loved  Hague. 

The  same  evening  I  set  off  by  the  new  railway  for  Kandy 
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and  Nuwara  Ellia  (pronounced  Nooralia),  in  the  hills.  Hav- 
ing no  cxporiBnce  of  the  climate  of  mountain  regions  in  the 
tropics,  I  expected  a  merely  pleasant  change,  and  left  Colum- 
bo  wearing  my  white  kit,  which  served  me  well  enough  as 
far  as  Arabe  Pusse — the  railway  terminus,  which  we  reached 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  We  started  at  once  by  coach,  and 
hud  not  driven  far  up  the  hills  in  the  still  moonlight  before 
the  cold  became  extreme,  and  I  was  saved  from  a  severe  chill 
only  by  the  kinduess  of  the  coflee-plauter  who  shared  the 
back  seat  with  me,  and  who,  being  well  clad  in  woolen,  lent 
me  his  great-coat.  .iVftor  this  incident  we  chatted  pleasantly 
without  fear  ol"  interntption  from  our  sole  eompatiion — a  na- 
tive LTirl,  who  sat  silently  chewing  betel  all  the  way — and 
readied  Kandy  before  dawn.  Telling  the  hotel  servants  to 
(vake  me  in  an  hour,  I  wrapped  myself  in  a  blanket — the  first 
I  had  seen  since  I  left  Australia — and  enjoyed  a  refreshing 
sleep. 
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The  early  morning  was  foggy  and  cold  as  an  October 
ihivni  in  an  English  forest ;  but  before  I  had  been  long  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Government-house  the  sun  rose,  and  the  heat 
returned  once  more.  After  wandering  among  the  petunias 
and  fnii-pahns  of  the  gardens  I  passed  on  into  the  city,  the 
former  capital  of  the  Kandian  or  highland  kmgdom,  and  one 
of  the  holiest  of  Buddhist  towns.  The  kingdom  was  nev- 
er oonipiered  by  the  Portuguese  or  Dutch  while  they  held 
the  coasts,  and  was  not  overrun  by  us  till  1815,  while  it  has 
tt'Vcval  thtipfl  been  in  rebellion  since  that  date.  The  people 
•till  vtiniu  their  native  customs  in  alngh  degree:  for  instance, 
%\w  Kandinu  husband  does  not  take  his  wife's  inheritance  un- 
K*i*  l»i'*  Uve«  with  her  on  her  father's  land:  if  she  lives  with 
I  '     tVivfeits  lier  inheritance.     Kandian  law,  indeed,  ia  ex- 

I  i!\iiitained  by  ua  except  in  the  matters  of  polygamy 

i  .  uidry,  although  the  maritime  Cinghalese  ai'e  gov- 

^     !^r^^  the  Knglish  in  Ceylon  and  at  the  Cape,  by  the 
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The  difference  between  the  Kaudian  and  coast  Cinghalese 
is  very  great.  At  Kandy  I  found  the  men  wearmg  flowing 
crimson  robes  and  fiat-topped  caps,  while  their  faces  were 
lighter  in  color  than  those  of  the  coast  people,  and  many  of 
them  had  beafds.  The  women  also  wore  the  nose-ring  in  a 
ditterent  way,  and  were  clothed  above  as  well  as  below  the 
waist.  It  is  possible  that  some  clay  wc  may  unfortunately 
hear  more  of  this  energetic  and  warlike  people, 

Tlie  city  is  one  that  dwells  long  in  the  mind.  The  Up. 
per  Town  is  one  great  garden,  so  numerous  are  the  sacred 
groves,  vocal  with  the  song  of  the  Eastern  orioles  ;  but  here 
and  there  are  dotted  about  pagoda-shaped  temples,  identical 
in  form  M'itb  those  of  Tartary  two  thousand  railes  away,  and 
from  these  there  proceeds  a  roar  of  tomtoms  that  almost 
drowns  the  song.  One  of  these  temples  contains  the  holiest 
of  Buddhist  relics,  the  tooth  of  Buddha,  which  is  yearly  car- 
ried in  a  grand  procession.  When  we  first  annexed  the  Kau- 
dian kingdom  we  recognized  the  Buddhiat  Church,  made  our 
officers  take  part  in  the  procession  of  the  Sacred  Tooth,  and 
sent  a  State  offering  to  the  shrine.  Times  are  changed  since 
then,  but  the  Buddhist  priests  are  still  exempt  from  certain 
taxes.  All  round  the  sacred  inclosures  are  ornamented  walls 
with  holy  sculptured  figures ;  and  in  the  Lower  Town  are 
fresh-water  lakes  and  tanks,  formed  by  damming  the  Mava- 
liganga  River,  and  also,  in  some  mGasure,  holy.  An  atmos- 
phere of  Buddhism  pervades  all  Kandy, 

From  Kandy  I  visited  the  coffee-district  of  which  it  is  the 
capital  and  centre,  but  I  was  much  disapjtointed  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  land  that  is  still  open  to  coffee-cultivation. 
At  the  Government  Botanic  Garden  at  Peredenia  (whore  the 
jalap  plant,  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  the  ipecacuanha  were 
growing  side  by  side),  I  was  told  that  the  shrub  does  not 
flourish  under  1500  nor  over  3000  or  4000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  that  all  the  best  coffee-land  is  already  planted. 
Coffee-growing  has  already  done  so  much  for  Ceylon  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  has  not  reached  its  limit :  in  thirty- 
three  years  it  has  doubled  her  trade  ten  times,  and  to  En- 
gland alone  she  now  sends  two  millions'  worth  of  coffee  every 
year.  The  central  district  of  the  island,  in  which  lie  the 
hills  and  coffee-country,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns, 
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politically  not  a  portion  of  Ceylon :  there  are  English  capital, 
English  management,  and  Indian  labor,  and  the  cocoa-palm 
IB  unknown ;  Tamil  laborers  are  exclusively  employed  upon 
the  plantations,  although  the  carrying-trade,  invohnng  but 
little  labor,  ia  in  the  hands  of  the  Cinghaleae.*  No  such  ol- 
k,fieial  discouragement  is  shown  to  tlie  European  planters  in 
Ceylon  as  that  which  they  experience  in  India ;  and  were 
there  but  more  good  coffee-lands  and  more  capital  all  would 
be  well.  The  planters  say  that,  after  two  years'  heavy  ex- 
penditure and  duad  loss,  20  per  cent,  can  be  made  by  men 
who  take  in  sufficient  capital,  but  that  no  one  ever  does  take 
capital  enough  for  the  laud  he  buys,  and  that  they  all  have 
to  borrow  from  one  of  the  (!oIumbo  companies  at  12  percent,, 
and  are  then  bound  to  sliip  their  coifce  tlirough  that  compa- 
ny aloiie.  It  is  regarded  as  an  open  f]ut'Stioii  by  many  disin- 
terested friends  of  Ceylon  whetlier  it  might  not  be  wise  for 
the  local  Government  to  advance  money  to  the  planters;  but 
[besides  the  fear  of  jobbery,  there  is  the  objection  to  this 
course  that  the  Goverament,  becoming  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  coiFee-pIanting,  might  also  come  to  conniA^e  at  the  op- 
pression of  the  native  laborers.  This  oppression  of  the  peo- 
ple lies  at  tlie  bottom  of  that  Dutch  system  which  is  often 
held  up  for  our  imitation  in  Ceylon. 

Those  who  narrate  to  us  the  efiects  of  the  Java  system 
forget  that  it  is  not  denied  that  in  the  tropical  islands,  with 
an  idle  population  and  a  rich  soil,  compulsory  labor  may  be 
the  only  way  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  coiintries, 
but  they  fail  to  show  the  justification  for  our  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country  by  such  meaufi.  The  Dutch  culture- 
laystera  puts  a  planter  down  upon  the  Crown  lands,  and,  hav- 
ing made  advances  to  him,  leaves  it  to  him  to  And  out  bow 
he  shall  repay  the  Government.  Forced  labor — under  what- 
ever name — is  the  natural  rt^ult. 

The  Dutch,  moreover,  bribe  the  great  native  chiefs  by 
princely  salaries  and  vast  percentage  upon  the  crops  their 
people  raise,  and  force  the  native  agriculturists  to  grow  spicea 
for  the  Royal  Market  of  Amsterdam.,  Of  the  purchase  of 
these  spices  the  Government  has  a  monopoly :  it  buys  them 
at  what  price  it  will,  and,  selling  again  in  Europe  to  the 
world,  clears  annually  some  £4,000,000  sterling  by  the  job. 
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That  plunder,  elavcry,  and  famine  often  follow  the  extension 
of  their  system  is  nothing  to  the  Dutch,  Strict  press  laws 
prevent  the  Dutch  at  home  from  hearing  any  thing  of  the 
discontent  in  Java  except  when  famine  or  insurreetioo  call 
attention  to  the  isle;  and  £4,000,000  a  year  profit,  and  half 
the  expenses  of  their  navy  paid  for  them  by  one  island  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  make  up  for  many  deaths  of  brown-faced 
people  by  starvation. 

The  Dutch  oft<ijji  deny  that  the  Government  retains  the 
monopoly  of  export ;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Dutch  Trading  Company,  who  have  the  monopoly  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  produce  of  Crown  lands — which  amount  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  exports  of  the  isle — are  mere  agents  of 
the  Government. 

It  is  hard  to  say  that,  apart  from  the  nature  of  the  cul- 
ture-system, tlie  Dutch  principle  of  making  a  profit  out  jof 
the  countries  which  they  rule  is  inconsistent  with  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Christian  nation.  It  is  the  ancient  system  of  coun- 
tries havint^  possessions  in  the  East,  and  upon  our  side  we 
are  not  able  to  show  any  definite  reasons  in  favor  of  our 
course  of  scrupulously  keeping  separate  the  Indian  revenue, 
and  spending  Indian  profits  upon  India  and  Cinghalese  in 
Ceylon,  except  such  reasons  as  would  logically  lead  to  our 
quitting  India  altogether.  That  the  Dutch  should  make  a 
profit  out  of  Java  is  perhaps  not  more  unmoral  than  that 
they  should  be  there.  At  the  same  time  the  character  of  the 
Dutch  system  lowers  the  tone  of  the  whole  Dutch  nation, 
and  especially  of  those  who  have  any  connection  with  the 
Indies,  and  elTectually  prevents  future  amendment.  With 
our  system  there  is  some  chance  of  right  being  done,  so  small 
is  our  self-interest  in  the  wrong.  From  the  fact  that  no  sur- 
plus IS  sent  home  from  Ceylon,  she  is  at  least  free  from  that 
bane  of  Java — the  desire  of  the  local  authorities  to  increase 
as  much  as  possible  the  valuable  productions  of  their  dis- 
tricts, even  at  the  risk  of  famine,  provided  only  that  they  may 
hope  to  put  ofl:'  the  famine  until  after  their  time — a  desire 
that  produces  the  result  that  subaltern  Dutch  ofiicers  who  ob- 
serve in  their  integrity  the  admirable  rules  which  have  been 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  native  population  are  heartilY 
abused  for  their  ridiculous  scrupuloaltY > a.&  Vt  vs.  ^V^V^- 


Not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  material  success  of  the 
Dutch  system,  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  its  secret  history. 
A  private  company — the  Dutch  Tradiug  Society — was  found- 
ed at  Amsterdam  in  1824,  the  then  king  being  the  largest 
Bhareholder.  The  company  was  in  difficulties  in  1830,  when 
the  king,  finding  he  Mas  losing  money  fast,  sent  out  as  Gov- 
ernor-general of  the  Dutch  East  Ijidiea  his  personal  friend 
Van  den  Bosch.  Tlie  next  year  the  culture-system,  with  all 
its  attendant  horrors,  was  introduced  int^  Java  by  Van  den 
Bosch,  the  Dutch  Trading  Society  being  made  agents  for  the 
Government.  The  result  was  the  extraordinary  prosperity 
of  the  company,  and  the  leaving  by  the  merchant-king  of  a 
private  fortune  of  fabulous  amount. 

The  Duteli  nystera  has  been  defended  by  cveiy  conceiva- 
ble kind  of  blind  misrepresentatioti ;  it  has  even  been  declared, 
iby  writers  who  ought  certainly  to  know Taetter,  that  the  four 
millions  of  surplus  that  Holland  draws  from  Java,  being 
profits  on  trade^  Jire  not  taxation  !  Even  the  blindest  ad- 
mirers of  the  system  are  forced,  however,  to  admit  that  it 
involves  the  absolute  prohibition  of  missionary  enterprise 
and  total  exclusion  from  knowledge  of  the  Java  people. 

The  Ceylon  planters  have  at  present  political  as  well  as 
financial  diflicnlties  on  their  hands.  They  have  petitioned 
the  queen  for  "  eelf-governraent  for  Ceylon,"  and  for  control 
of  the  revenue  by  "  representatives  of  the  public" — excellent 
principle.H,  if  "  public  "  meant  public,  and  "  Ceylon,"  Ceylon ; 
b\it  when  we  inquire  of  the  plauters  what  they  really  mean 
we  find  that  by  "Ceylon"  they  understand  Galle  and  Co- 
lumbo  Fort,  and  by  "  the  public "  they  mean  themselves. 
There  are  at  present  six  unoflicial  members  of  the  Council: 
of  these  tlio  whites  have  three  members,  the  Dutch  burghers 
one,  and  the  natives  two ;  and  the  planters  expect  the  same 
proportions  to  be  kept  in  a  Council  to  which  supreme  power 
shall  be  intnisted  in  the  disposition  of  the  revenues.  They 
are,  indeed,  cureful  to  explain  that  they  in  no  way  desire  the 
extension  of  representative  inHtttutions  to  Ceylon. 

The  first  thing  tliat  strikes  the  English  traveller  in  Ceylon 
in  the  apparent  slightness  of  our  hold  upon  the  country.  In 
my  journey  from  Galle  to  Cohimbo,  by  early  morning  and 
midday,  1   met   no  Avhite  man  j   from  Columbo  to  Kandy  1 
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travelled  with  one,  but  met  none ;  at  Kaady  I  saw  no  whites ; 
at  Nuwara  Ellia,  not  half  a  dozen.  On  my  return,  I  Baw  no 
whites  between  Nuwara  Ellia  and  Ambo  Piisse,  where  there 
was  a  white  man  in  the  railway-station,;  and  on  ray  return 
by  evening  from  Columbo  to  Galle,  in  all  the  thronging 
crowds  along  the  roads  there  was  not  a  single  European. 
There  are  hundreds  of  Cinghalese  in  the  interior  who  live 
and  die  and  never  see  a  white  man.  Out  of  the  two  and  a 
quarter  millioua  of  people  who  dwell  hi  what  the  ]>Ianlers 
call  the  "  colony  of  Ceylon  "  there  are  but  3000  Europeans, 
of  whom  1500  are  our  soldiers,  and  250  our  civilians.  Of  the 
European  non-offioial  class  there  are  but  1300  persons,  or 
about  500  grown-up  men.  The  proposition  of  the  Planter's 
Association  is  that  we  should  confide  the  despotic  govern- 
ment over  two  and  a  quarter  millions  ot  Buddhist,  Moham- 
medan, and  Hindoo  laborers  to  these  500  English  Christian 
employers.  It  is  not  the  Ceylon  planters  who  have  a  griev- 
ance against  us,  but  we  who  lr;ive  a  serious  complaint  against 
them;  so  flourishing  a  dependency  should  certainly  provide' 
for  all  the  costs  of  her  defense. 

Some  of  the  mountain  views  between  Kandy  and  Nuwara 
Ellia  are  full  of  grandeur,  though  they  lack  the  New  Zealand 
snows;  but  none  can  match, for  variety  and  color,  that  which 
I  saw  on  my  return  from  the  ascent  to  the  Kaduganava 
Pass,  where  you  look  over  a  foreground  of  giant-leaved  tali- 
pot and  slender  areca  palms  and  tall  bamboos,  lit  with  the 
scarlet  blooms  of  the  cotton-tree,  on  to  a  plain  dotted  with 
banyan-tree  groves  and  broken  by  wooded  hills.  On  either 
side  the  deep  valley-bottoms  are  carpeted  with  bright  green 
- — the  wet  rice-lands  or  terraced  paddy-fields  from  which  the 
natives  gather  crop  after  crop  througliout  the  year. 

In  the  union  of  rich  foliage  with  deep  color  and  grand 
forms  no  scenery  save  that  of  New  Zealand  can  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  hill  country  of  Ceylon,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  the  scenery  of  Java  and  the  far  Eastern  isles. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


MADUAS  TO   CALCUTTA. 

Sp^>t>ikg  but  a  single  day  in  Madras — an  inferior  Colum- 
bo — 1  passed  on  to  Calcutta  with  a  pleasant  remembrance 
of  the  air  of  prosperity  that  hanga  about  the  chief  city  of 
what  is  still  called  by  Bengiil  civilians  ''  The  Benighted  Pres- 
idency." Small  as  are  the  houses,  poor  as  are  the  shops,  every 
one  looks  well-to-do  and  every  bo<ly  happy,  from  the  not  un- 
deservedly famed  cooka  at  the  club  to  the  catamaran  men  on 
the  shore.  Coffee  and  good  government  have  of  late  done 
much  for  Madraa 

The  surf  consists  of  two  lines  of  rollers,  and  is  altogether 
inferior  to  the  fine-weather  swell  on  the  w^est  coast  of  Xew 
Zealand,  and  only  to  be  dignified  and  promoted  into  sarfship 
by  men  of  that  fine  imagination  wliicli  will  lead  them  to  snifl' 
the  spices  a  day  before  they  reach  Ceylon,  or  the  pork  and 
molasses  when  off  Xan tucket  light-ship,  llie  row  through 
the  first  roller  in  the  lumbering  Massullah  boat,  manned  by 
^  dozen  sinewy  blacks,  the  waiting  for  a  chance  between  the 
first  and  second  lines  of  spray,  and  then  the  dash  for  shore, 
the  crew  singing  their  measured  "Ah !  lab  !  lalala ! — uh  !  lah  ! 
lalala !"  the  stroke  coming  with  the  accented  syllable,  and 
the  helmsman  shrieking  with  excitement,  is  a  more  preten- 
tious ceremony  than  that  which  accompanies  the  crossing  of 
Hokitika  bar,  but  the  passage  is  a  far  less  dangerous  one. 
The  Massullah  boats  are  like  empty  hay-barges  on  the 
Thames,  but  built  without  nails,  so  that  they  "  give  "  instead 
of  breaking  up  when  battered  by  the  sand  on  one  side  and 
the  seas  upon  the  other.  Thie  is  a  very  wif^e  precaution  in 
the  case  of  boats  which  are  always  made  to  take  the  shore 
broadside  on.  The  first  sea  that  strikes  the  boat  either  shoots 
the  passenger  on  to  the  dry  sand  or  puts  him  where  he  can 
easily  de  caught  by  the  natives  on  the  beacli,  but  the  Massul- 
lah boat  herself  gets  a  terrible  banging  before  the  crew  can 
Iwnl  her  out  of  reach  of  the  seas. 
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Sighting"  the  Temple  of  Jugijcniautli  ami  one  jmlm-tree, 
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soemg 
tween  lig^lit-houses,  guard-ships,  and  buoys,  but  not  eatctiing 
a  glimpse  of  the  low  land  of  the  Sunderabuuds  till  we  iiad 
been  many  hours  in  "  the  river."  After  lying  fight  off  the 
tiger- infested  Island  of  Smugur,  we  started  on  our  run  up  to 
Calcutta  before  the  sun  was  risen.  Compared  with  Ceylon 
the  scene  was  English ;  there  was  nothing  tropical  about  it 
oxeept  the  mist  upou  the  laud  ;  and  law  villas,  and  distant 
factory  chimneys  reminded  one  of  the  Thanies  between  Bat- 
tersea  and  Fulham.  Coining  into  Garden  lieaeh,  where  large 
ships  anchor  before  they  sail,  we  had  a  long,  low  building 
on  our  right,  gaudy  and  architecturally  hideous,  but  fi"om 
its  vast  size  almost  imposing :  it  was  the  palace  of  the  de- 
throned King  of  Oude,  the  place  where,  it  is  said,  are  carried 
on  deeds  become  impossible  in  Lncknow.  Such  has  been  the 
extravagance  of  the  king  that  the  Government  of  India  has 
lately  interfered,  and  appointed  a  comraission  to  pay  his 
debts,  and  deduct  them  from  his  income  of  £120,000  &  year; 
for  we  pay  into  the  privy  purse  of  the  dethroned  Vizier  of 
Oude  exactly  twice  the  yearly  sum  that  we  set  aside  for  that 
of  Queen  Victoria.  Whatever  income  is  allowed  to  native 
princes  they  always  spend  the  double.  The  experience  of 
the  Dutcli  in  Java  and  our  own  in  India  is  uniform  in  this 
respect.  Removed  from  that  slight  restraint  upon  expendi- 
ture which  the  fear  of  bariki'uptcy  or  revoUitiori  forces  upon 
reigning  kings,  native  princes  supported  by  European  Gov- 
ernments run  recklessly  into  debt.  The  commission  which 
was  sitting  upon  the  debts  of  tbe  King  of  Oude  while  I  was 
in  Calcutta  warned  him  that,  if  he  offended  a  second  time, 
Government  would  for  the  future  spend  his  income  for  him. 
It  is  not  the  king's  extravagance  alone,  however,  that  is 
complained  o£  Always  notorious  for  debauchery,  he  has 
now  become  infamous  for  his  vices.  One  of  his  wives  was  ar- 
rested while  I  was  in  Calcutta  for  purchasing  girls  for  the  ha- 
rem, but  the  king  himself  escaped.  For  nine  years  he  has  nev- 
er left  his  palace,  yet  he  spends,  we  are  told,  from  £200,000 
to  £250,000  a  year. 

In  his  extravagancy  and  immorality  the  King  of  Oude 
does  not  stand  alone  in  Calcutta.    His  mode  of  life  is  imi- 
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tatL'd  by  the  wealtliy  natives ;  his  \*iceB  are  mimicked  by 
every  young  Bengalee  baboo.  It  is  a  question  whether  we 
are  not  responsible  for  the  tone  which  has  been  taken  by 
"civilization"  in  Calcutta.  The  old  philosophy  has  gone, 
and  left  nothing  in  its  place ;  we  have  by  moral  force  de- 
stroyed the  old  religions  iu  Calcutta,  but  we  have  set  up  no 
new.  Whether  the  character  of  our  ludian  Goveniment,  at 
once  levelling  and  paternal,  has  not  much  to  do  with  the 
spread  of  careless  sensuality  is  a  question  before  answering 
which  it  would  be  well  to  look  to  France,  M'here  a  similar 
governiucnt  has  for  sixteen  years  prevailed.  In  Paris,  at 
least,  democratic  des]>ottsui  is  fast  degrading  the  French  cit- 
izen to  the  moral  level  of  the  Bengalee  beboo. 

The  first  thing  in  Calcutta  that  I  saw  was  the  view  of  the 
Govemment-honse  from  the  Park  Reserve — a  miniature  Sa- 
hara since  its  trees  were  destroyed  by  the  great  cyclone. 
The  viceroy^s  dwelling,  though  crushed  by  groups  of  lions 
and  unicorns  of  gigantic  stature  and  astonishing  design,  is  an 
imposing  building  j  but  it  is  the  only  palace  in  the  "  city  of 
palaces  "^ — a  name  which  must  have  been  given  to  the  pestif^ 
erous  city  by  some  one  who  had  never  seen  any  other  towns 
but  Liverjjool  and  London.  The  true  city  of  palaces  is 
Luc  know. 

Iu  Calcutta  I  first  became  acquanitcd  with  that  unbound- 
ed hospitality  of  the  great  mercantile  houses  in  the  East  of 
which  I  have  since  acquired  rtiany  pleasing  remembrances. 
The  luxury  of  "the  firm"  impresses  the  English  traveller; 
the  huge  house  is  kept  as  a  hotel;  every  one  is  welcome  to 
dinner,  breakfast,  and  bed  in  the  veranda,  or  in  a  room  if  he 
can  sleep  under  a  roof  in  the  hot  weather.  Sometimes  two 
and  sometimes  twenty  ait  down  to  the  meals,  and  always 
without  notice  to  the  butlers  or  the  cooks,  but  every  one  is 
welcome,  down  to  the  friend  of  a  frienfFs  friend  ;  and  junior 
clerks  will  write  letters  of  introduction  to  members  of  the 
firm,  which  secure  the  bearer  a  most  hospitable  welcome  from 
the  other  clerks,  even  when  all  fhe  partnci's  are  away.  "  If 
Brown  is  not  there,  Smith  will  be,  and  if  he's  away,  why 
then  Johnson  will  put  you  up,"  is  the  form  of  invitation  to 
the  hospitalities  of  an  Eastern  firm.  The  finest  of  fruits  are 
on  table  between  five  ami  six,  and  tea  and  iced  drinks  are 
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ready  at  all  times  from  dawn  to  bi-eakfast — a  neremony  which 
takes  place  at  ten.  To  the  reguUir  meals  you  come  in  or 
not  as  you  please,  and  no  one  trained  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay 
:an  conceive  oflense  being  taken  by  a  host  at  his  guest  ac- 
cepting, without  con3T;iltiiig  him,  invitations  to  dme  out  in 
fthe  city,  or  to  spend  some  days  at  a  villa  in  its  outskirts. 
Servanta  are  in  the  corridors  by  day  and  night  at  t)ie  call  of 
guests,  and  your  entertainers  tell  yon  that,  although  they 
have  not  time  to  go  about  with  you,  servants  will  always  be 
ready  to  drive  you  at  sunset  to  the  band-stand  in  the  cairiage 
.of  some  member  of  the  firm. 

The  population  of  Calcutta  is  as  motley  as  that  of  Galle, 
though  the  constituents  are  not  the  same.  Greeks,  Armeni- 
ans, and  Burmese,  besides  many  Eurasians,  or  Entrlisb-Bpeak- 
ing  halfcastes,  mmgle  with  the  mass  of  Indian  Mohamme- 
dans and  Hindoos.  The  hot  weather  having  suddenly  set  in,  1 
the  Calcutta  officials,  happier  than  the  merchants — who,  how-  " 
ever,  care  little  about  heat  when  trade  ia  good — were  start- 
ing for  Simla  in  a  body  "just  as  they  were  warming  to  their 
work,"  as  the  Calcutta  people  say,  and,  finding  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  stifling  city,  I,  too,  determined 
to  set  off 

The  heat  was  great  at  night,  and  the  noisy  native  crows 
and  Avhistling  kites  held  durbars  inside  my  window  in  the 
only  cool  hour  of  the  twenty-four— namely,  that  which  be- 
gins at  dawn — ^and  thus  hastened  my  departure  from  Calcut- 
ta by  preventing  me  from  taking  .rest  while  in  it.  Hearing 
that  at  Patna  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  or  learned,  I  trav- 
elled from  Calcutta  to  Benares — 500  miles — in  the  same 
train  and  railway  carriage.  Our  firet  long  stoj>page  was  at 
Chandemagore,  but  as  the  native  baggage-coolies  or  porters 
howl  the  station  names  in  their  own  fashion,  I  hardly  recog- 
nized the  city  in  the  melancholy  moan  of  *'  Om-dom-oni- 
gome,"  which  welcomed  the  train,  and  it  was  not  till  I  saw 
a  French  infantry  unifomi  upon  the  platform  that  I  remem- 

lied  that  Chandemagore,  a  viilage  belonging  to  the  French, 
hard  by  Calcutta,  to  which  city  it  was  once  a  dangerous 
rival.  It  is  said  that  the  French  retain  their  Indian  depend- 
encies instead  of  selling  them  to  us  as  did  the  Dutch,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  ever  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  once 
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concjuered  them  in  Irdia,  but  it  would  be  hard  ta  find  any 
real  ground  for  their  retention  unless  they  are  held  as  centres 
for  the  Catholic  mifisions.  We  will  not  even  permit  them  to 
be  made  smuggling  depots,  for  which  purpose  they  would 
be  excellently  adapted.  The  whole  of  the  posBessions  in  In- 
dia of  the  French  anionnt  together  to  only  twenty-six  leagiiesi 
square.  Even  Pondicherry,  the  largest  and  only  French  In- 
dian dependency  of  which  the  name  is  often  heard  in  Europe, 
is  cut  into  several  portions  by  strips  of  British  territory,  and 
the  whole  of  the  French-Indian  dependencies  are  mere  specks 
of  land  isolated  in  our  vast  territories.  The  officer  who  was 
lounging  in  the  station  was  a  native;  indeed, in  the  territory 
of  Chandernagoi-e  there  are  but  230  Europeans,  and  but  1500" 
in  all  French  ludia.  He  made  up  to  my  conipartnient  as 
though  he  would  have  got  iti,  which  I  wished  that  he  would 
have  done, as  natives  in  the  French  service  all  speak  French, 
but  seeing  a  European,  he  edged  away  to  a  dark  uncomfort- 
able compartment.  This  action  was,  I  fear,  a  piece  of  silent 
testimony  to  the  prejudice  which  makes  our  people  in  India 
almost  invariably  refuse  to  travel  with  a  native,  whatever 
may  be  hia  rank. 

Ah  we  passed  through  Burdwan  and  Rajmahal,  where  the 
East  Indian  Raihvay  taps  the  Ganges,  the  station  scenes  be- 
came more  and  more  interesting.  We  associate  with  the 
word  "railway"  ideas  that  are  peculiarly  English — ^share- 
holders and  directors, guards  in  hhie,  policemen  in  dark  green, 
and  porters  in  brown  porduroy  ;  no  English  institution,  how- 
ever, assumes  more  readily  an  Oriental  dresai.  Station-mas- 
ters and  sparrows  aloue  are  English  ;  every  thing  else  on  a 
Bengal  railway  is  purely  Eastern.  Sikh  irregulars  jostle  beg- 
ging fakecrs  in  the  stations  ;  palkees  and  doolies  —  palan- 
keens and  sedans,  as  we  should  call  them — wait  at  the  back- 
doors; ticket-clerks  smoke  water-pipes  ;  an  ibis  drinks  at  the 
engine  tank ;  a  sacred  cow  looks  over  the  fence,  and  a  tame 
clephaut  reaches  up  with  his  trunk  at  the  telegraph  wire,  on 
which  sits  a  hoopoe,  while  an  Indian  vulture  crowns  tlie  post. 

When  we  came  opposite  to  the  Monghyr  Ilillsi,  the  only 
natiii-al  oltjects  which  for  1600  miles  break  the  level  of  the 
great  plain  of  Hindostan,  people  of  the  central  tribes,  small- 
headed  and  savage-looking,  were  mingled  with  the  Hindoos 
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at  the  stations.  In  blackness  there  was  not  much  difference 
between  the  races,  for  low-caste  Bengalees  are  as  black  as 
Guinea  negroes. 

As  the  day  grew  hot,  a  water-canner  with  a  well-filled  skin 
upon  his  back  appeared  at  every  station,  and  came  ruiuiing 
to  the  native  cars  in  answer  to  the  universal  long-drawn 
ghoutof'Ah!  ah!  Bhccadc — eT 

The  first  view  of  the  Ganges  calls  np  no  enthusiasm.  The 
Thames  below  Graveseud  half  dried  up  would  be  not  unlike 
it ;  indeed,  the  river  itself  is  as  «gly  as  the  Mississippi  or 
Missouri,  while  its  banks  are  more  hideous  by  far  than  theirs. 
Beyond  Patna  the  plains,  too,  become  as  monotonous  as  the 
river — ^flat,  dusty,  and  treeless,  they  are  no  way  tropical  in 
their  character  ;  they  lie,  indeed,  wholly  outside  the  tropics. 
I  afterward  found  that  a  man  may  cross  India  from  the  Ii"a- 
waddy  to  the  Indus,  and  see  no  tropical  scenery,  no  tropical 
cultivation.  The  aspect  of  the  Ganges  valley  is  that  of  Cam- 
bridgeshirej  or  of  parts  of  Lincoln  seen  after  harvest-time, 
and  with  flocks  of  strange  and  brilliant  birds  and  an  occasion- 
al jackal  thrown  in.  The  sun  is  hot — not,  indeed,  much  hot- 
ter than  in  Australia,  but  the  beat  is  of  a  different  kind  to 
that  encountered  by  the  English  in  Ceylon  or  the  West  In- 
dies. Frora  a  military  point  of  view,  the  plains  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  parade-ground  continued  to  infinity ;  and  this 
explains  the  success  of  our  small  forces  against  the  rebels  in 
1857,  our  calvary  and  artillery  having  in  all  cases  swept 
their  infantry  from  these  levels  with  the  utmost  ease. 

A  view  over  the  plaios  by  daylight  is  one  which  in  former 
times  some  old  Indians  can  never  have  enjoyed.  Many  a 
lady  in  the  days  of  palki-dawk  has  passed  a  life  in  the  Dec- 
can  table-land  without  ever  seeing  a  mountain,  or  knowing 
she  was  on  the  top  of  one.  Carried  up  and  down  the  ghauts 
at  night,  it  was  only  by  the  tilting  of  her  palki  that  she  could 
detect  the  rise  or  fall,  for  day  travelling  for  ladies  was  almost 
unknown  in  India  before  it  was  introduced  with  the  railways. 

At  Patna  the  station  was  filled  with  CTo\\'d8  of  railway 
coolies,  or  navvies,  as  we  should  say,  who,  with  their  tools 
atid  baggage,  were  camped  out  upon  the  platform,  smoking 
peacefully.  I  afterward  found  that  natives  have  little  idea 
of  time-tables  and  departure  hours.     When  they  want  to  go 
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ten  miles  Ivj^  railway  they  walk  straight  down  to  the  nearest 
station,  and  there  Braoke  their  hookahs  till  the  train  arrives 
— at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  or  ten  minutes,  as  the  case 
may  be.  There  is  but  one  step  that  the  more  ignorant 
among  the  natives  are  in  a  hurry  to  take,  and  that  is  to  bny 
their  tickets.  They  are  no  sooner  come  to  the  terminus  than 
with  one  accord  thoy  rush  at  the  native  ticket-clerk,  yelling 
the  name  of  the  station  to  which  tliey  wish  to  go.  In  vain 
he  declares  that,  the  train  not  being  due  for  ten  or  fifteen 
hours,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  purchase.  Open-mouth- 
etl,  and  wrought  up  almost  to  madness,  the  passengers  dance 
round  him,  screaming  "Burdwau  !"  or  "  Serampoor !"  or  what- 
ever the  name  may  he,  till  at  last  he  surrenders  at  discretion. 
There  is  often  no  room  for  all  who  wish  to  go;  indeed,  the 
worst  point  about  the  management  of  the  railways  lies  in  the 
defective  accoinraodatian  for  the  native  passengers,  and  their 
treatment  by  the  English  station-masters  is  not  always  good: 
I  saw  them  on  many  occasions  terribly  kicked  and  cuffed ; 
but  Indian  station-masters  are  not  very  higlily  paid,  and  are 
too  often  men  who  can  not  resist  the  temptations  to  violence 
which  despotic  power  throws  in  their  way.  They  might  ask, 
with  the  Misaanrijin  in  the  United  States  army  when  he  was 
accused  of  drunkenness,  "  Whether  Uncle  Sam  expected  to 
get  all  the  cardmal  virtues  for  fifteen  dollars  a  month  ?" 

The  Indian  railways  are  all  made  and  worked  by  com- 
panies ;  but  as  the  Government  guarantees  the  interest  of 
five  per  cent.,  which  only  the  East  Indian  or  Calcutta  and 
Delhi  line  can  pay,  it.  interferes  much  in  the  management. 
The  telegraph  is  both  made  and  worked  by  Government; 
and  the  reason  why  the  railways  were  not  put  upon  the  same 
footing  is  that  the  Government  of  India  was  doubtful  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  borrowing  directly  t!ie  vast  sum  required,  and 
doubtful  also  of  the  possibility  of  borrowing  it  without  dimin- 
ishing its  credit. 

The  most  marked  among  the  effects  of  railways  upon  the 
state  of  India  are,  as  a  moral  change,  the  weakening  of  caste 
ties — as  a  physical,  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  forests.  It 
is  found  that  if  a  rich  native  discovers  that  he  can,  by  losing 
caste  in  touching  bis  inferiors,  travel  a  certain  distance  in  a 
comfortable  second-class  carriage  for  ten  rupees,  while  a  first- 
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class  ticlaet  costs  hina  twenty,  he  will  often  risk  his  caste  to 
Bave  his  pound;  still  caste  yields  but  slowly  to  railways  and 
the  telegraph.  It  is  but  a  very  few  years  Bince  one  of  my 
friends  received  a  thousand  rupees  forpieatliiig  in  a  case  which 
turned  ou  the  question  whether  the  paint-spot  on  Krishna's 
nose,  which  ia  also  a  caste  sign,  should  be  drawn  as  a  plain 
horizontal  crescent,  or  with  a  pendant  from  the  centre.  It 
is  only  a  year  since,  in  Oriasaj  it  was  seen  that  Hindoo  peas- 
ants preferred  cannibalism  or  death  by  Btarvation  to  defile- 
ment by  eating  their  bullocks. 

As  for  the  forests,  tlieir  destruction  has  already  in  many 
places  changed  a  somewhat  moist  climate  to  one  of  excessive 
drought,  and  planting  ia  now  taking  place,  with  a  view  both 
to  supplying  the  railway  engines  a]id  bringing  back  the  rains. 
On  the  East  Indian  line  I  found  that  they  burned  mixed  coal 
and  wood,  but  the  Indian  coal  is  scarce  and  bad,  and  lies  en- 
tirely in  shallow  "  pockets." 

The  train  reached  Mogul-Serai,  the  |imction  for  Benares, 
at  midnight  of  the  day  following  that  on  which  it  left  Cal- 
cutta, and  changing  ray  carriage  at  once,  I  asked  how  long  it 
would  be  before  -we  started,  to  which  the  answer  was,  "  half 
an  hour;"  so  I  wont  to  sleep.  Immediately,  as  it  seemed,  I 
was  awakened  by  whispering,  and,  turning,  saw  a  crowd  of 
boys  and  baggage-coolies  at  the  carriage-door.  Wlien  I  tried 
to  discover  what  they  wanted  my  Ilindoatanee  broke  dowii, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  found  that  I  had  slept  through 
the  short  jom-ney  from  Mogul-Serai,  and  had  dozed  on  in  the 
station  till  the  lights  had  been  put  out  before  the  coolies 
woke  me.  Crossing  the  Ganges  by  the  bridge  of  boats,  I 
found  myself  in  Benares,  the  ancient  Varanasi,  and  sacred 
capital  of  the  Hindoos. 


CHAPTER  TV. 

BENARES. 

In  the  comparative  cool  of  early  morning  I  sallied  out 
a  stroU  through  the  outskirts  of  Benares.     Thousands 
women  were  stepping  graeefidly  along  the  crowded  roads, 
hearing  ou  their  heads  the  water-jars,  while  at  every  few 
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paces  there  was  a  well,  at  which  hundreds  were  waiting 
along  with  the  bheesties  their  turn  for  lowering  their  bright 
gleaming  copper  caps  to  the  well-water  to  fill  their  skins  or 
vases.  All  were  kee]>iiig  up  a  continual  chatter,  women  with 
women,  men  with  men :  all  the  tongues  were  rauniug  cease- 
lessly. It  is  aatouishing  to  see  the  indignation  that  a  trifling 
mishap  createB — such  gesticulation,  Huch  ehouting,  and  loud 
talk,  you  would  think  that  murder  at  least  wag  in  question. 
The  world  can  not  show  the  Hindoo's  equal  as  a  l)abbler; 
tlic  women  talk  while  they  grind  corn,  the  men  while  they 
smoke  their  water-pipes ;  your  true  Hindoo  is  never  quiet ; 
when  not  talking  he  is  playing  on  his  tomtom. 

The  Doorgha  Khoud^  the  famed  Temple  of  the  Sacred 
Monkeys,  I  found  thronged  with  worshipei-s  and  garlanded 
in  every  jjart  with  roses:  it  overhangs  one  of  the  best  holy 
tanks  in  India,  but  has  not  much  beauty  or  grandeur,  and 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  swarms  of  huge,  fat-paunched, 
yellow  -  bearded,  holy  monkeys,  whose  outposts  hold  one 
quax-ter  of  the  city,  and  whose  main  body  forms  a  living 
roof  to  the  temple.  A  singular  contrast  to  the  Doorgha 
Khond  was  the  Queen's  College  for  native  students,  built  in 
a  mixture  of  Tudor  and  Hindoo  architecture.  The  view 
from  the  roof  is  noticeable,  depending  as  it  does  for  its 
beauty  on  the  mingling  of  the  rich  green  of  the  timber  with 
the  gay  colors  of  the  paiuted  native  huts.  Over  the  trees 
are  seen  the  minarets  at  the  river-side,  and  an  unwonted  life 
was  given  to  the  view  by  the  smoke  and  flames  that  were 
rising  from  two  burning  huts  in  widely-separated  districts 
of  the  native  town.  It  is  said  that  the  natives,  whenever 
they  quarrel  "svitli  their  neighbors,  always  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  firing  their  hutsj  but  in  truth  the  huts  in  the 
hot  weather  almost  fire  themselves,  so  inflammable  are  their 
roofs  and  sides. 

When  the  sun  had  declined  sufficiently  to  admit  of  an- 
other excursion  I  started  from  my  bungalow,  and,  passing 
through  the  elephant-corral,  ivent  down  with  a  guide  to  the 
ghauts,  the  observatory  of  Jai  Singh,  and  the  Golden  Tem- 
ple. From  the  minarets  of  the  Mosque  of  Auningzebe  I  had 
a  lovely  sunset  view  of  the  ghauts,  the  city,  and  the  Ganges ; 
but  the  real  sight  of  Beniires,  after  all,  lies  in  a  walk  through 
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the  tortuous  passages  that  do  duty  for  streets.  No  carriages 
can  pass  them,  they  are  ao  narrow.  You  walk  preceded  by 
your  guide,  wiio  warns  the  people,  that  they  may  stand  aside 
and  not  be  defiled  by  your  touch,  for  that  is  the  real  secret 
of  the  apparent  respect  paid  to  you  in  Benares ;  but  the  sa- 
cred cows  are  so  numerous  and  bo  obsticate  that  you  can  not  ■ 
avoid  sometimes  jostling  them.  The  scene  in  the  passages  is 
the  most  Indian  in  India.  Tbe  gaudy  dresses  of  the  Hindoo 
pi'inces  spending  a  week  in  pnritication  at  the  Iioly  place,  the 
frescoed  fronts  of  the  shops  and  houses,  the  deafening  beating 
of  the  tomtoms,  and,  above  all,  tbe  smoke  and  sickening 
Bmell  from  the  "burning  ghauts"  that  meets  you,  mingled 
"with  a  sweeter  smell  of  burning  spices,  as  you  work  your 
way  through  the  vast  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  are  pouring 
up  from  the  river's  bank — all  alike  are  strange  to  the  En- 
glish traveller,  and  till  his  mind  with  that  indescribable  awe  ■ 
which  everywhere  accompanies  the  sight  of  scenes  and  cere-  " 
monies  that  we  do  not  understand.  When  once  yon  are  on 
the  Ganges  bank  itself  the  scene  is  wilder  still :  a  river-front 
of  some  three  miles,  faced  with  lofty  ghauts  or  flights  of  river 
stairs,  over  which  rise,  pile  above  pile,  in  sublime  confusion, 
lofty  palaces  with  oriel  windows  hanging  over  the  sacred 
stream  ;  observatories  with  giant  sun-dials,  gilt  domes  {(/old- 
en, the  story  runs),  and  silver  minarets.  Ou  the  ghauts,  rows 
of  fires,  each  with  a  sraoulderhig  body ;  ou  the  river,  boat- 
loads of  pilgrims  and  Jtikcers,  praying  while  they  float; 
under  the  houses,  lines  of  prostrate  bodies — those  of  the  sick 
— brought  to  the  sacred  Ganges  to  die — or,  say  our  Govern- 
ment spies,  to  be  murdered  by  suffocation  with  sacred  miid, 
while  prowling  about  are  the  wolf-like  fanatics  who  feed  on  pu- 
trid iicsh.  The  whole  is  lit  by  a  sickly  sun  fitfully  glaring 
through  the  smoke,  while  the  Ganges  stream  is  half  obscured 
by  the  river  fog  and  reek  of  the  hot  earth. 

Tlie  lofty  pavilions  tliat  crown  the  river-front  are  orna- 
mented with  paintings  of  every  beafit  that  walks  and  bird 
that  flies,  with  monsters,  too — pink  and  green  and  spotted — ■ 
with  griffins,  dragons,  and  elephant-headed  gods  embracing  _ 
dancing-girls.  Here  and  there  are  representations  of  red-  ■ 
coated  soldiers — English,  it  would  seem,  for  they  have  white 
faces,  but  so,  the  Maories  eay,  have  the  New  Zealand  fairies, 
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who  are  certainly  not  British.  The  Benares  taste  for  paint- 
ing leads  to  the  decoratiou  with  pink  and  yellow  spots  of  the 
very  cows.  The  tiger  is  the  commonest  of  all  the  figores 
on  the  walls  J  indeed,  the  explanation  that  the  representa- 
tions arc  allegorical,  or  that  gods  arc  pictured  in  tiger  shape, 
has  not  cenioved  from  my  mind  the  belief  that  the  tiger 
must  have  been  worshiped  in  India  at  some  early  date.  All 
Blastema  are  inclined  to  worship  the  beasts  that  eat  them : 
the  Javanese  light  floating  sacrifices  to  their  river  crocodiles; 
the  Scindees  at  Kurrachee  venerate  the  sacred  mugger,  or 
mau-eating  alligator;  the  hill-tribes  pray  to  snakes;  indeed, 
to  a  new-comer,  all  Indian  religion  has  the  air  of  devil-wor^ 
ship,  or  worship  of  the  destructive  principle  in  some  shape : 
the  gods  are  drawn  as  grinnuig  fiends,  they  are  propitiated 
by  internal  music,  they  are  often  worshiped  with  obscene  and 
hideous  rites.  There  is  even  something  cruel  in  the  monot- 
onous roar  of  the  great  tomtoms ;  the  sound  seems  to  con- 
nect itself  with  widow-burning,  with  child-murder,  with  Jug- 
gemauth  processions.  Since  the  earliest  known  times  the  tom- 
tom has  been  uHcdto  drown  the  cries  of  tortured  fanatics;  its 
booming  is  bound  up  with  the  thousand  barbarisms  of  false 
religion.  If  the  scene  on  the  Benares  ghauts  is  full  of  hoi^ 
rore,  we  must  not  forget  that  Hindooisra  is  a  creed  of  fear 
and  hon-or,  not  of  love. 

The  Government  of  India  has  lately  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  the  alleged  abuses  of  the  custom  of  taking  aick  Hindoos 
to  the  Gangea-sidc  to  die,  with  a  view  to  regulating  or  sup- 
pressing the  practice  which  prevails  in  the  river-side  portion 
of  Lower  Bengal.  At  Benares  Bengal  people  are  still  taken 
to  the  river-side,  but  not  so  other  natives,  as  Hindoos  dying 
anywhere  in  the  sacred  city  have  all  the  blessings  which 
the  most  holy  death  can  possibly  secure ;  the  Benares  Shas- 
tra,  moreover,  fiirbids  the  practice,  and  I  saw  but  two  cases 
of  it  in  the  city,  although  I  had  ficcn  many  near  Calcutta. 
Not  only  are  aged  people  brought  from  their  Bick-rooms,  lai<l 
in  the  burning  sun,  and  half  suffocated  with  the  Ganges  water 
poured  down  their  throats,  but,  owing  to  the  ridicule  which 
follows  if  they  recover,  or  the  selfishnefifi  of  their  relatives, 
the  water  is  often  muddier  tlian  it  need  be  ;  hence  the  phrase 
"  ghaut  murder,"  by  which  this  custom  is  generally  known. 
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Similar  customs  are  not  unheard  of  m  other  parts  of  India, 
axid  even  in  Polynesia  and  North  xlin erica.  The  Veddalis  or  ^ 
black  aborigines  of  Ceylon  were,  up  to  very  lately,  in  the  H 
habit  of  carrying  their  dying  parents  or  children  into  the  < 
jungle,  and,  having  placed  a  ehatty  of  water  and  some  rice 
by  their  side,  leavhig  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
Under  pressure  from  our  officials  they  are  believed  to  have 
ceased  to  act  thus,  but  they  continue,  we  are  told,  to  throw 
their  dead  to  the  leopards  and  crocodiles-  The  Maories,  too, 
have  a  way  of  taking  out  to  die  alone  those  whom  their  seers 
have  pronounced  doomed  men,  but  it  is  probable  that  among 
the  rude  races  the  cust*)m  which  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  human 
sacrifice  has  not  been  so  grossly  abused  as  it  has  been  by  the 
Bengal  Hindoos.  The  practice  of  Ganjatra  is  but  one  out  of 
many  similar  barbarities  that  disgrace  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos,  but  it  is  fast  sbariug  the  fate  of  suttee  and  infanti- 
cide. 

As  I  returned  through  the  bazar  I  met  many  most  unholy- 
looking  visitors  to  the  sacred  town.  Fierce  Rajpoots,  with 
enoiTuous  turbans  ornamented  w^ith  zigzag  stripes;  Bengal 
bankers,  in  large  purple  turbans,  curling  their  long  white 
mustaches,  and  bearing  their  critical  noses  high  aloft  as  they 
daintily  picked  their  way  over  the  garbage  of  the  streets ; 
and  savage  retainers  of  the  rajahs  staying  for  a  season  at 
their  city  palaces,  were  to  the  traveller's  eye  no  very  devout 
pilgrim.^.  In  truth,  the  immoralities  of  the  "  holy  city  "  are 
as  great  as  its  religious  virtues,  and  it  is  the  chosen  ground 
of  the  loose  characters  as  weU  as  of  the  pilgrims  of  the  Hin- 
doo world. 

In  the  whole  of  the  great  throng  in  the  bazar  hardly  the 
sliglitest  trace  of  European  dressing  was  to  be  perceived : 
the  varnished  boots  of  the  wealthier  Hindoos  alone  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  existence  of  English  trade — a  singular  piece  of 
testimony,  this,  to  the  essential  eoneerratisra  of  the  Oriental 
mind.  With  any  quantity  of  old  army  clothing  to  be  got 
for  the  asking,  you  never  see  a  rag  of  it  on  a  native  hack — 
not  even  on  that  of  the  poorest  coolie.  If  you  give  a  blanket 
to  an  out-door  servant  ho  will  cut  it  into  strips,  and  wear 
them  as  a  pnggree  round  his  he^d;  but  this  is  about  the  only 
thing  he  will  accept,  unless  to  sell  it  in  the  bazar. 
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As  I  stopped  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  long  trains  of 
laden  camels  that  were  winding  slowly  through  the  tortu- 
ous streets  I  saw  a  European  soldier  cheapening  a  bracelet 
with  a  native  jeweller.  He  was  the  first  Uqyee-^caUah  ("  hat- 
fellow,"  or  *'  European ")  that.  I  had  seen  in  Benares  city. 
Calcutta  is  the  only  towu  iu  Northern  India  in  which  you 
meet  Europeans  in  your  walks  or  rides,  and  even  there  there 
is  but  one  European  to  every  sixty  natives.  In  all  India, 
there  are,  including  troops,  children,  and  officials  of  all  kindn, 
far  less  than  as  many  thousaiida  of  Enropean»  as  there  are 
millions  of  natives. 

Tlic  evening  after  that  on  which  I  visited  the  native  town  I  • 
saw  in  Secrole  cantonments,  near  Benares,  the  India  hated  and 
dreaded  by  our  troops — by  day  a  blazing  deadly  Iieat  and  sun, 
at  night  a  still  more  deadly  fog — a  hot  M'hitc  fog,  into  which 
the  sun  disappears  half  an  hour  before  his  time  for  setting, 
and  out  of  which  he  shoots  soon  after  seven  in  the  morning, 
to  blaze  and  kill  again — a  pestiferous,  fever-breeding  ground- 
fog,  out  of  which  stand  the  tops  of  the  patras,  though  their 
stems  are  invisible  in  the  steam.  Compared  with  our  En- 
glish summer  climate,  it  seems  the  atmosphere  of  another 
planet. 

Among  the  men  in  the  cantonments  I  found  much  of  that 
demoralization  that  heat  cveiy where  produces  among  En- 
glishmen, The  newly-arrived  soldiers  appear  to  pass  their 
days  in  alternate  trials  of  hard  drinking  and  of  total  absti- 
nence, and  are  continually  in  a  state  of  nervous  fright,  which 
in  time  must  wear  them  cmt  and  make  them  an  easy  prey  to 
fever.  The  officers  who  are  fresh  from  England  often  behave 
'In  much  the  same  manner  as  the  men,  though  vi'ith  them 
"  belatee  pawnee  "  takes  the  place  of  plain  water  with  the 
brandy.  "  Belatee  pawnee  "  means,  being  translated,  "  En- 
glish water,"  but  when  interpreted  it  means  "  soda-water  " — 
the  natives  once  believing  that  this  was  English  river-water, 
bottled  and  brought  to  India  by  us  as  they  carry  Ganges 
water  to  the  remotest  parts.  The  superstition  is  now  at  an 
end,  owing  to  the  fact  that  natives  are  themselves  largely 
employed  in  the  making  of  soda-water,  •which  is  cheaper  in 
India  than  it  is  at  home  ;  but  the  name  remains. 

Our  men  kill  themselves  with  beer,  with  brandy  and  soda- 


Abater,  and  with  careless  inattention  to  nigbt  chills,  and  then 
blame  the  poor  climate  for  their  fevers,  or  die  cursing  '^In- 
dia." Of  course  long  residence  in  a  climate  wiuterless  and 
always  hot  at  midday  produces  or  intensifies  certain  diseases  ; 
but  brandy  and  soda-water  produces  more,  and  intensifies  all. 
They  say  it  is  "soda-and-brandy"  the  first  month,  and  then 
"  brandy-and-soda,"  bat  that  men  finally  take  to  putting  in 
the  Boda-water  first,  and  then  somehow  the  brandy  always  ■ 
kills  them.  If  a  man  wears  a  flannel  belt  and  thick  clothes 
when  he  travels  by  night,  and  drinks  hot  tea,  be  need  not 
fear  Indiov 

In  all  ways  Benares  is  the  type  of  India  t  in  the  Secrole 
cantonments  you  have  the  English  in  India,  intelligent  enough, 
but  careless,  and  more  English  than  they  are  at  home,  with 
garrison  chaplains,  picnics,  balls,  and  champagne  suppers; 
hard  by, in  the  native  town,  the  fierce  side  of  Uindooism,  and 
streets  for  an  Englishman  to  show  himself  in  which  ten  years 
ago  was  almost  certain  death.  Benares  is  the  centre  of  all 
the  political  intrigues  of  India,  but  the  great  mutiny  itself 
was  hatched  there  without  being  heard  of  at  Secrola  Ex- 
cept that  our  policemen  now  perarahnlate  the  town,  change 
in  Benares  there  has  been  none.  Were  missionaries  to  appear 
openly  in  its  streets  their  fate  would  still  very  possibly  be 
the  same  as  that  which  in  this  city  befell  St.  Thomas. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CA8TB. 

On^e  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  Briti 
have  to  contend  in  Hindostan  is  how  to  discover  the  tenden- 
cies, how  to  follow  the  changes,  of  native  opinion.  Your  Hin- 
doo is  HO  complaisant  a  companion  that,  wliether  he  is  yotir 
servant  at  threepence  a  day  or  the  ruler  of  the  State  in  which 
you  dwell,  he  is  perpetually  striving  to  make  bis  opinions  the 
reflex  of  your  own.  You  are  engaged  in  a  continual  strug- 
gle to  prevent  your  views  from  being  seen  iu  order  that  you 
may  get  at  his:  in  this  you  always  fail;  a  slight  hint  is 
enouirh  for  a  Hindoo,  and,  if  he  can  not  find  even  that  much 
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of  suggeBtion  in  your  words,  lie  confines  himself  to  common- 
place. We  slioukl  see  iii  this  not  so  much  one  of  the  forms 
assumed  by  tbe  cringing  slavishness  born  of  centuries  of  sub- 
jection, not  BO  much  an  example  of  Oriental  cunning,  as  of 
the  polish  of  Eastern  maunere.  Even  in  our  nide  country  it 
is  hartUy  courteouB,  whatever  your  optnious,  flatly  to  contra- 
dict the  man  with  whom  you  happen  to  be  talking  j  with  the 
Hii\doo  it  is  the  height  of  ill-breeding  so  much  as  to  differ 
from  liim.  The  results  of  the  practice  are  deplorable  ;  our 
utter  ignorance  of  the  secret  history  of  the  rebellion  of  1857 
is  au  example  of  its  workujg,  for  there  must  have  been  a  time, 
before  discontent  ripened  into  conspiracy,  when  we  might 
have  been  advised  and  warned.  The  native  newspapers  are 
worse  than  useless  to  us ;  accepted  as  exponents  of  Hindoo 
views  by  those  who  know  no  better,  and  founded  mostly  by 
British  capital,  they  are  at  once  incapable  of  directing  and  of 
acting  as  indexes  to  native  opinion,  and  express  only  the  sen- 
timents of  half  a  dozen  small  merchants  at  the  presidency 
towns,  who  give  the  tone  to  some  two  or  three  papers,  which 
are  copied  and  followed  by  the  remainder. 

The  result  of  this  diflkully  in  discovering  native  opin- 
ion is  that  our  officeif*,  however  careful,  however  considerate 
in  their  bearing  toward  the  natives,  daily  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  the  peoplp  who  are  under  their  care  by  acts  which, 
though  done  in  a  praiseworthy  spirit,  appear  to  the  natives 
deeds  of  gross  stupidity  or  of  outrageous  despotism.  It  is 
hopcloBS  to  attempt  to  conciliate,  it  is  impossible  so  much 
as  to  govern,  unless  by  main  force  continually  displayed,  an 
Eastern  people  in  whose  religious  thought  we  are  not  deeply 
learned. 

Not  only  are  we  unacquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  but  we  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  simplest  fkcts 
about  their  religions,  their  wealth,  and  their  occupations,  for 
no  census  of  all  India  has  yet  been  taken.  A  complete  cen- 
sus had,  indeed,  been  taken,  not  long  before  my  visit;  in  Cen- 
tral India,  and  another  in  the  North-west  Provmces,  but  none 
i[i  Madras,  Bombay,  the  Punjaub,  or  Bengai,  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  oflicials  who  carried  through  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  two  that  had  been  taken  were  singularly  great, 
la  the  Central  Provinces  the  census-papers  had  to  be  pre- 


pared  in  five  languages ;  both  here  and  in  the  North-west 
the  purely  scientific  nature  of  the  inquiry  had  to  be  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  Li  Central  India  the  hill- 
tribcB  believed  that  our  object  in  the  census  ivas  to  pavo 
the  way  for  the  collection  of  the  unmarried  girls  aa  comj>an- 
ions  for  our  wifeless  soldiers,  so  all  begaur  marrying  forth- 
with. Li  the  North-west  the  natives  took  it  into  theii-  heada 
that  our  object  was  to  see  how  many  able-bodied  meu  would 
be  available  for  a  war  against  Russia,  and  to  collect  a  poll- 
tax  to  pay  for  the  expedition.  The  nuuierous  tribes  that  are 
habitually  guilty  of  infuntieide  threw  every  difficulty  in  the 
way;  Europeans  disliked  the  whole  aflau',  on  account  of  the 
insult  offered  to  their  dignity  in  ranking  them  along  with 
natives.  It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  provisions  for 
recording  caste  distinctions  gave  an  odd  shape  to  the  census- 
papers  left  at  the  houses  at  Secrole,  in  which  European  offi- 
cers were  asked  to  state  their  "easte  or  tribe."  The  census 
of  the  Central  Provinces  was  imperfect  enough,  but  that  of 
the  North-west  was  the  second  that  had  been  taken  there, 
and  showed  signs  of  scientific  arrangement  and  great  care. 

The  North-west  Provinces  include  the  great  towns  of  Be- 
nares, Agra,  and  Allahabad,  and  the  census  fell  into  my  hands 
at  Benares  itself,  at  the  Sanscrit  College.  It  was  a  strange 
production,  and  seemed  to  have  brought  together  a  mass  of 
information  respecting  castes  and  creeds  which  was  new  even 
to  those  who  had  lived  long  in  the  North-west  Provinces. 
All  callings  in  India  being  hereditary,  there  were  entries  re- 
cording the  presence  in  certain  towns  of  "  hereditary  clerks 
who  pray  !o  their  ink-horns,"  "  hereditary  beggars,"  "  heredi- 
tary planters  of  slips  or  cuttings,"  "hereditary  grave-dig- 
gers," "  hereditary  hermits,"  and  "  hereditary  hangmen,"  for 
in  India  a  hangraanship  descends  witli  as  much  regularity  aa 
a  crown.  In  the  single  district  of  the  Dehra  Valley  there 
are  1500  "hereditary  tomtom  men  "—drummers  at  the  festi- 
vals; 234  Bi-ahmin  of  Bijnour  returned  themselves  as  having 
for  profession  *'  the  receipt  of  presents  to  avert  the  influence 
of  evil  stars."  In  Bijnour  there  are  also  fifteen  people  of  a 
caste  which  professes  '*  the  pleasing  of  people  by  assuming 
disguises,"  while  at  Benares  there  is  a  whole  caste — the  Bhats 
— whose  hereditary  occupation  is  to  *'  satirize  the  enemies  of 
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the  rich,  and  to  praise  their  friends."    In  the  Xorth-west 
Provinces  there  are  572  distinct  castes  in  alL 

The  accounts  which  some  castes  gave  of  their  origin  read 
strangely  in  a  solemn  governmental  document :  the  members 
of  one  caste  described  themselves  as  "  descended  from  Mai- 
casur,  a  demon  ;**  but  some  of  the  records  are  less  legendaiy 
and  more  historic.  One  caste  in  the  Dehra  Valley  sent  in  a 
note  that  they  came  in  1000  a-d,  from  the  Deccan;  another 
that  they  emigrated  from  Ai-abia  500  years  ago.  The  Gour 
Bi-ahmins  claim  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Moozufler- 
nuggar  for  5000  years. 

Under  the  title  of  "occupations"  the  heads  of  families 
alone  were  given,  and  not  the  number  of  those  dependent  on 
them,  whence  it  comes  that  in  the  whole  province  only  "11 ,000 
tomtom-players"  were  set  dovm.  The  habits  and  tastes  of 
the  people  are  easily  seen  in  the  entries:  "3600  fire-work 
manufactureift,"  "45  makers  of  crowns  for  idols,*'  "4353  gold- 
bangle  makers,"  "29,136  glass-bangle  makers,"  "1123  astrol- 
ogers." There  are  also  145  "ear-cleaners,"  besides  "kite- 
makers,""  ear-piercers,"  "  pedigree-makers,"  "makers  of  caste- 
raarks,"  "cow-dung  sellers,"  and  "hereditary  painters  of 
horses  with  spots."  There  was  no  backwardness  in  the  fol- 
lowers of  maligned  pursuits :  974  people  in  Allahabad  de- 
scribed themselves  as  "  low  blackguards,"  35  as  "  men  who 
beg  with  threats  of  violence,"  25  as  "  hereditary  robbers," 
479,015  as  "beggars,"  29  as  "howlers  at  ftmerals,"  226  as 
"  flatterers  for  gain  ;"  "  vagabonds,"  "  charmers,"  "  inform- 
ers" were  all  set  down,  and  1100  returned  themselves  aa 
"  hereditary  buftbons,"  while  2000  styled  themselves  "  con- 
jurers," 4000  "  acrobats,"  and  6372  "  poets."  In  one  district 
alone  there  were  777  " sooth-say ers  and  astrologers"  by  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  although  there  are  in  the 
North-west  Provinces  half  a  million  of  beggars  in  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty  millions,  they  seem  never  to  beg  of  Europeans 
— at  least  I  was  not  once  asked  for  alms  during  my  stay  in 
India.  If  the  smallest  service  be  perfonned  there  comes  a 
howl  of  "  Oh,  banks-heece !"  from  all  quarters,  but  at  other 
times  natives  seem  afraid  to  beg  of  Englishmen. 

The  number  of  fakeers,  soothsayers,  charmers,  and  other 
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igious  "  A'agabonds  is  enorraons,  but  the  dense  ign^orance 

N  of  the  people  renders  them  a  prey  to  witchcratl,  evil-eye,  devil- 
miiuence,  and  all  such  folly.  In  Central  India  there  are 
whole  districts  which  are  looked  upon  as  witeh-tracts  or 
!l  haunted  places,  and  which  arc  never  approached  by  man,  but 
^K  set  aside  as  homes  for  devils.  A  gentleman  wlio  was  lately 
^H  eugaged  there  on  the  railroad  survey  found  that  night  after 
^H  night  his  men  were  frightened  out  of  their  -wits  by  "  iire- 
^"  fiends"  or  blazing  demons.  He  insisted  that  they  should 
'j  take  him  to  the  tspot  where  these  strange  sights  were  seen, 

and  to  his  amazement  he  too  taivc  the  flre-devil;  at  least  he 
1^^    saw   a  blaae  of  tight  moving  slowly  through  the  jungle. 
^H    Gathering  himself  up  for  a  chase,  he  rushed  at  the  devil  with 
l^'    a  club,  when  the  light  suddenly  disappeared,  and  instantly  _ 
J  shone  out  from  another  spot,  a  hundred  yards  from  the  former  I 

'I  place.  Seeing  that  there  was  some  trickery  at  work,  he  hiti 
J  himself,  and  after  some  hours  caught  his  devil,  who,  to  escap'^ 

[I  from  a  sound  drubbing,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  whole  ai- 
[  fair.     The  man  said  that  the  natives  of  the  surveyor's  party 

i  had  stolen  his  maniocs  for  several  nights,  but  that  at  last  he 
I  had  hit  on  a  plan  for  frightening  them  away.  He  and  bis 
I  sons  went  out  at  dark  with  pots  of  blazing  oil  upon  their 

I  heads,  and  when  approached  by  thieves  the  leading  one  put 

if  a  cover  on  his  pot,  and  became  invisible,  while  the  second 

i  uncovered  his.  The  surveying  party  got  the  drubbing,  and 
the  devil  escaped  scot-free;  but  the  surveyor,  with  short- 
sighted •wisdom,  told  his  men,  who  had  not  seen  him  catch 
j  the  fire-bearer,  that  he  had  had  the  honor  of  an  interview  wnth 
the  devil  himself,  who  had  joyfully  informed  him  of  the  thefts 
committed  by  the  men.  The  surveyor  did  not  admit  that  he 
j;  was  from  this  time  forward  worshiped  by  his  party,  but  it  ia 

I  not  unlikely  that  such  was  the  ease.  One  of  the  hill-tribes 
;  of  Madras  worships  Colonel  Palmer,  a  British  officer  who 

I  died  some  seventy  years  ago,  just  aa  Drake  was  worshiped  in 

America,  and  Captain  Cook  in  Hawaii.  It  was  one  of  these 
tribes  that  invented  the  well-known  worshiping  machine  or 
*'  praying-wheel." 

The  hill-tribes  are  less  refined  but  hardly  more  ignorant  in 
their  fanaticism  than  are  the  Hindoos.  At  Bombay,  upon 
the  beach  where  the  dead  are  buried,  or  rather  tossed  to 
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wild  beasts,  I  isaw  a  filthy  and  holy  Hindoo  eaint,  whose 
claim  to  venei*atiori  consists  in  his  having  spent  the  whole  of 
the  days  and  portions  of  the  nights  for  twenty  years  in  a  stone 
box  in  which  he  can  neither  stand,  nor  lie,  nor  sit,  nor  sleep. 
Those  saintly  iakeers  have  stEl  much  iuiiueuce  with  the  Hin- 
doo mass,  but  in  old  times  their  power  and  then-  insolence 
were  alike  unbounded.  Agra  itself  was  founded  to  please 
one  of  them.  The  great  Emperor  Akl>ar,  who,  althoxigh  a 
lax  Mohammedan,  was  in  no  sense  a  Hindoo,  kept  neverthe- 
less a  Hindoo  saint  for  political  piii*]>0Kes,  and  gave  him  the 
foremost  position  in  his  train.  When  the  Emperor  was  be- 
ginning to  fortify  Futtehpore  Sikri,  where  he  lived,  the  saint 
sent  for  hun,  and  said  that  the  work  must  be  stopped,  as  the 
noise  disturbed  him  at  his  prayers.  The  Emperor  offered 
him  new  rooms  away  from  the  site  of  the  proposed  walls, 
but  the  saint  replied  that,  whether  Akbar  went  on  with  his 
works  or  no,  he  should  leave  Futtehpore,  To  pacify  him, 
Akbar  founded  Agra,  and  dismantled  Futtehpore  Sikri. 

From  the  census  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  ]!^orth- 
west  Provinces  no  less  than  twenty-two  newspapers  under 
Government  inspection,  of  which  five  ax'c  published  at  Agra. 
The  circulation  of  these  papers  is  extremely  small,  and  as 
the  Government  itself  takes  3500  of  the  12,000  copies  which 
they  issue,  its  hold  over  them,  without  exertion  of  force,  is 
great.  Of  the  other  8500,  8000  go  to  native  and  500  to  Eu- 
ropean subscribers.  All  the  native  papers  are  skillful  at 
catering  for  their  double  public,  but  those  which  are  printed 
half  in  a  native  tongue  and  half  in  English  stand  in  the  first 
rank  for  unscrupulousness.  One  of  these  papers  gave,  while 
I  was  in  India,  some  French  speech  in  abuse  of  the  English. 
This  was  4ieaded  on  the  English  side  '■'■Interestmg  Account 
of  the  English,"  but  on  the  native  side  '■^MxceRent  Account 
of  the  English."  The  "English  correspondence"  and  En- 
glish news  of  these  native  papers  is  so  absurdly  concocted  by 
the  editors  out  of  their  own  brains  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  send  them  weekly  a 
column  of  European  news,  and  even  to  withhold  Government 
patronage  from  them  unless  they  gave  it  room,  leaving  them 
to  qualify  and  explain  the  facts  as  best  they  could.  Their 
favorite  statements  are  that  Russia  is  going  to  invade  India 


Caste. 

forthwith,  that  the  queen  has  become  a  Catholic  or  a  Mo- 
liammedau,  and  that  the  whole  population  of  India  is  to  be 
converted  to  Christianity  by  force.  The  external  appear- 
ance of  the  native  papers  is  sometimes  as  comical  aa  their 
matter.  The  UmrU^ur  Commercial  Advertiser,  of  ^K^ll<A\  noth- 
ing is  English  but  the  title,  gives,  for  mstance,  the  time-tables 
of  the  Punjaub  Railway  on  its  back  sheet.  The  page,  which 
is  a  mere  maze  of  dots  and  crooked  lines,  has  at  the  top  a  cut 
of  a  railway  train,  in  which  guards  apparently  cocked-hatted, 
but  probably  meant  to  be  wearing  pith  helmets,  are  repre- 
sented sitting  -on  the  top  of  each  carriage  with  then-  legs 
dangling  down  in  front  of  the  windows. 

Neither  Christianity  nor  native  reformed  religions  make 
much  show  in  the  North-western  census.  The  Christians 
are  strongest  in  the  South  of  India,  the  Hindoo  reformers  in 
the  Punjaub.  The  Sikhs  themselves,  and  the  Kookhas,  Ni- 
runkarees,  Goolab  Dasseas,  Naukeeka-pimth,and  many  other 
Punjaubee  sects,  all  show  more  or  less  hostility  to  caste; 
but  in  the  Nortja-west  Provinces  caste  distinctions  flourish, 
although  in  reality  they  have  no  doubt  lost  strengtli.  The 
high-caste  men  are  beginning  to  find  their  caste  a  drawback 
to  their  success  in  hfe,  and  are  given  to  concealing  it.  Just 
as  with  ourselves  kings  go  in-cagnito  when  they  travel  for 
pleasure,  so  the  Bengal  sepoy  hides  his  Brahminical  string 
under  his  cloth,  in  order  that  he  may  be  sent  on  foreign  serv- 
ice without  its  being  known  that  by  crossmg  the  seas  he  will 
lose  caste. 

Judging  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  native  press  on 
the  domgs  of  the  Maharajahs  of  Bombay,  and  on  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  Koolin  Brahmins,  many  of  our  civilians  have 
come  to  think  that  Ilindooism  in  its  present  shape  had  lost 
the  support  of  a  large  number  of  the  .more  intelligent  Hin- 
doos, but  there  is  little  real  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
case.  In  Calcutta  the  Church  of  Hindoo  Deists  is  gaining 
ground,  and  one  of  their  leaders  is  said  to  have  met  Avith 
some  successes  during  a  recent  expedition  to  the  Korth- 
west,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  The  littl^  regard  that 
many  high-caste  natives  show  for  caste  except  as  a  matter 
of  talk  merely  means  that  caste  is  less  an  affair  of  rehgion 
than  of  custom,  bat  that  it  is  a  matter  of  custom  doe^  not 
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show  that  its  force  is  slight  j  on  the  contrary,  custom  is  the 
lord  of  Iiidia. 

The  success  of  Mnhammc danism  in  India  should  show 
that  caste  has  uever  been  strong  except  so  far  as  caste  is  cus- 
tom. It  is  true  thai  the  peasants  in  Orissa  starved  by  the 
side  of  the  sacred  cows,  but  this  was  custom  too :  any  one 
man  killing  the  cow  would  have  been  at  once  killed  by  his 
also  starving  neighbors  for  breaking  custom ;  but  once  change 
the  custom  by  force,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  return  to 
the  former  state  of  things.  Tlie  Portuguese  and  the  Moham- 
medans alike  made  converts  by  compulsion, -yet  when  the 
pressure  was  removed  tliere  was  no  return  to  the  earlier  faith. 
Of  the  nature  of  caste  we  had  an  excellent  example  in  the 
behavior  of  the  troopers  of  a  Bengal  cavalry  regiment  three 
weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the  mntiny  of  1857,  when  they 
8ai<l  that  for  their  part  they  knew  that  their  cartridges  were 
not  greased  with  the  fat  of  cows,  but  that,  as  they  looked  as 
though  they  were,  it  came  to  the  same  thing,  for  they  should 
lose  caste  if  their  friends  saw  them  touch  tiie  cartridges  in 
question. 

It  was  the  cry  of  infringement  of  ciistora  that  was  raised 
against  us  by  the  mutineers :  "  They  aim  at  subverting  our 
institutions;  they  have  put  down  the  suttee  of  the  Brahmins, 
the  infanticide  of  the  Marattas,  caste  and  adoption  are  de- 
spised; they  aim  at  destroying  all  our  religious  customs," 
was  the  most  powerful  cry  that  could  be  raised.  It  is  one 
against  which  we  shall  never  be  wholly  safe  ;  but  it  is  the  cus- 
tom and  not  the  religion  which  is  the  people's  especial  care. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  caste  forms  a  singular  difficulty 
in  our  way  which  has  not  yet  been  brought  sufficiently  home 
to  us.  The  comparatively  fair  treatment  which  is  now  ex- 
tended to  the  low-caste  and  no-caste  men  is  itself  an  insult  to 
the  high-caste  nobility;  and  while  the  no-caste  men  care 
little  how  we  treat  them  provided  we  pay  them  well,  and  the 
bunnya3^,or  8hoi>-keeping  class,  encouraged  by  the  improve- 
ment, cry  out  loudly  that  the  Government  wrongs  them  in 
not  treating»them  as  Europeans,  the  high-caste  men  are 
equally  disgusted  with  our  good  treatment  both  of  middle- 
class  and  inferior  Hindoos.  These  things  are  stumbling- 
blocks  in  our  way  chiefly  because  no  amount  of  acquaintance 
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with  the  Tarious  phases  of  caste  feeling  is  sufficient  to  bring 
home  its  importance  to  Englishmen.  The  Indian  is  essen- 
tially the  caste  man,  the  Saxon  as  characteristically  the  no- 
caste  man,  and  it  is  difficult  to  produce  a  mutual  understand- 
ing. Just  as  ill  England  the  people  are  too  democratic  for 
the  Government,  in  India  the  Government  is  too  democratic 
for  the  people. 

Although  caste  has  hitherto  been  but  little  »haken,  there 
are  forces  at  work  which  must  in  time  produce  the  most  grave 
results.  The  return  to  their  homes  of  natives  who  have  emi- 
grated and  worked  at  sugar-planting  in  Mauritius  and  coftee- 
growing  in  Ceylon,  mixing  with  negroes  and  with  Europeans, 
will  gradually  aid  in  the  subversion  of  caste  distinctions,  and 
the  Parsees  will  give  their  help  toward  the  creation  of  a  health- 
ier feelixig.  The  young  men  of  the  merchant-class — who  are 
all  pure  deists — set  an  example  of  doing  away  flith  caste 
distinctions  which  will  gradually  aftect  the  whole  population 
of  the  towns;  railways  will  act  upon  the  laborers  and  ag- 
riculturist ',  as  closer  intercourse  with  Europe  will  possibly 
go  hand  in  hand  with  universal  instruction  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  the  indirect  revsults  of  Christian  teaching  will 
continue  to  be,  as  they  have  been,  great. 

The  positive  results  of  missionary  work  in  India  have  hith- 
erto been  sraalK  Taking  the  census  as  a  guide,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mooradabad  we  find  but  107  Christians  in  1,100,000 
people  ;  in  Budaon  64  "  Cliristians,  Europeans,  and  Eurasians" 
(half-castes),  out  of  900,000  people  ;  in  Bareilly  13V  native 
Christians  in  a  million  and  a  half  of  people ;  in  Sbajehanpoor 
98  in  a  million  people  ;  in  Turrai  none  in  a  million  people ; 
in  Etah  no  native  Christians,  and  only  twenty  Europeans  to 
614,000  people  ;  in  the  Banda  district  thirteen  native  Chris- 
tians out  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  people  ;  in  Gonick- 
poor  100  native  Christians  out  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
people.  Not  to  multiply  instances,  this  proportion  is  pre- 
served throughout  the  whole  of  the  districts,  and  the  native 
Christians  in  the  North-west  are  proved  to  form  but  an  in^H 
significant  fraction  of  the  population.  '^B 

The  number  of  native  Christians  in  India  is  extremely 
small.  Twenty-three  societies,  having  three  hundred  Protest- 
ant missionary  stations,  more  than  three  hundred  native  mis- 
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sionary  churches,  and  five  hnndred  European  preachers,  cost- 
ing with  thc'ir  assistants  two  haiidred  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
profess  to  phow  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  converts, 
of  whom  one-seventli  are  communicants.  The  majority  of 
the  convertB  who  are  not  commmucants  are  converts  only 
upon  paper,  aud  it  may  be  said  that  of  real  native  non-Catho- 
lic Christians  there  are  not  in  Lidia  more  than  40,000,  of 
wliora  half  are  to  he  found  among  the  de^ol-worshipera  of 
Madras.  The  socalled  "  aboriginal "  Lill-tribes,  having  no 
elaborate  religious  system  of  their  own,  are  not  tied  down  to 
tlie  creed  of  their  birth  in  the  same  way  aB  are  Mohammedans 
and  Hindoos,  among  whom  onr  missionaries  make  no  way 
whatever.  The  native  Protestaut's  position  h  a  fearful  one, 
except  in  sncli  a  city  as  Madras,  for  he  wholly  loses  caste, 
and  becomes  an  outlaw  from  his  po(?pk\  The  native  Catholic 
C'ontiinies  to  be  a  caste  man,  and  sometimes  an  idol-worship- 
er, and  the  priests  have  made  a  millioa  converts  in  Southern 
India. 

Bcfcsidea  revealing  the  fewness  of  the  native  Christians,  the 
North-western  census  has  shown  us  plainly  the  weakness  of 
the  Europeans.  Li  the  district  of  Mooradabad  1,100,000  peo- 
ple are  ruled  by  thirty-eight  Enropeans.  In  many  places 
two  Europeans  watch  over  200,000  people.  Tlie  Eurasians 
are  about  as  numerous  as  the  Europeans,  to  which  class  they 
Kmay  for  some  purposes  be  regarded  as  belonging,  for  the  na- 
tives reject  their  society,  and  refiise  them  a  place  in  every 
caste.  The  Eurasians  arc  a  much-despised  race,  the  butt  of 
every  Indian  story,  but  as  a  community  they  are  not  to  be 
ranked  high.  That  they  should  be  ill-educated,  vain,  and 
cringing,  is  perhaps  only  what  we  might  expect  of  persons 
placed  in  their  difficult  position ;  nevertheless  that  they  are 
so  tends  to  lessen,  in  spite  of  our  better  feelings,  the  pity  that 
we  should  otherwise  extend  toward  them. 

The  census  had  not  only  its  revelations,  but  its  results. 
One  efl'ect  of  the  census-taking  is  ta  check  the  practice  of  in- 
fanticide, by  pointing  out  to  the  notice  of  our  officers  the 
castes  and  the  districts  in  which  it  exists.  The  deaths  of  three 
or  four  hundred  children  are  credited  to  the  wolves  in  the 
Umritsur  district  of  the  Punjaub  alone,  but  it  is  remarked 
that  the  "  wolves  "  pick  out  the  female  infants.     Tlie  great 
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disproportion  of  the  eexes  is  itself  partly  to  be  explained  a^^l 
the  rtsult  of  iufaiiticicle.  ^| 

One  weighty  drawback  to  our  influence  upon  Hindoo  mor- 
als 18  that  in  the  case  of  many  abuses  we  legislate  without 
effect,  our  laws  being  evaded  where  they  are  outwardly  obey- 
ed. The  practice  of  infanticide  exists  in  all  parts  of  India, 
but  especially  in  liajpootana,  and  the  girls  are  killed  chiefly 
in  order  to  save  the  cost  of  marrying  them — or,  rather,  of  buy- 
ing husbands  for  them.  Now  we  have  "  suppressed  "  infanti- 
cide— which  means  that  children  are  smothered  or  starved, 
instead  of  being  exposed.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  bring  about 
reforms  in  the  customs  of  the  people  of  India. 

The  many  improvements  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple which  the  census  chronicles  are  steps  in  a  great  march. 
Those  who  have  known  India  long  arc  aware  that  a  remark- 
able change  has  come  over  the  country  in  the  last  few  years,,^B 
Small  as  have  been  the  positive  visible  results  of  ChnstiariiH 
teaching,  the  indirect  effects  have  been  enormous.     Among 
the  Sikhs   and   Marnttas   a   spirit  of  reflection,  of  earnest 
thought,  imusual  in  natives,  has  been  aroused  ;  in  Bengal  it 
has  taken  the  form  of  pure  deism,  but  then  Bengal  is  not  In-^B 
dia.     The  spirit  rather  than  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  Chris-^^ 
tianity  has  been  imbibed :  a  love  of  truth  appeals  more  to 
the  feelings  of  the  upright  natives  than  do  the  whole  of  the 
nine-aud-thirty  Articles.     Here,  as  elsewhere, the  natives  look 
to  deeds,  not  words  ;  the  examjile  of  a  Frere  is  worth  the 
teaching  of  a  hundi'ed  missionaries,  painstaking  and  earnest 
though  they  be. 


CHAPTER  VI 


MOnAinUiTDAJf  CITIES. 


Theotjgh  Mirzapore,  Allahabad,  and  Futtchpore  I  passed 
on  to  Cawnpore,  spendiug  but  little  time  at  Allahabad  ;  for 
though  the  city  is  ?itrategically  important  there  is  in  it  hut  lit«^ 
tie  to  be  seen.  Like  all  spots  of  the  confluence  of  rivere,  Alla^^B 
liabad  is  sacred  with  the  Hindoos,  for  it  Btands,  they  say,  at 
the  meeting-point  of  no  less  than  three  great  streams — the 
Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  a  river  of  the  spirit-land.     To  us  poor 
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pagans  tho  third  Btreara  is  invisible ;  not  so  to  the  faitlifiiL 
Catching  a  glimpse  of  Marochetti's  statue  at  the  Cawiipore 
well,  as  I  hurried  throiio;]i  that  city,  I  diverged  trom  the  East 
Indian  Railway,  and  took  dawk-carriage  to  Lucknow. 

As  compared  witli  other  Indian  cities,  the  capital  of  Oude 
is  a  town  to  be  seen  in  driving  rather  than  in  walking;  tho 
general  efffCts  are  superior  in  charm  and  beauty  to  the  de- 
tails, and  the  vast  size  of  the  city  makes  mere  siglit-seeing  a 
work  of  difficulty.  !More  populous  before  186 7  than  cither 
Calcutta  or  Bombay,  it  is  still  twice  as  large  as  Liverpool. 
Not  only,  however,  is  Luoknow  the  most  perfect  of  tlie  mod- 
ern or  Italianized  Oriental  towns,  but  there  are  in  it  several 
buildings  that  have  each  the  cliarm  of  an  architecture  special 
to  itself  Oi  these  the  Martinit^re  is  the  most  singular,  and  it 
looks  like  what  it  is — the  freak  of  a  wealthy  madman.  Its 
builder  was  General  Martino,  a  Frenclmian  in  the  service  of 
the  King«  of  Oude.  Not  far  behind  the  Martiniere  is  the 
Dilkousiia — a  fantastic  specimen  of  an  Oriental  hunting- 
lodge.  The  ordinary  show-building  of  the  place,  the  Kaiser- 
bagh,  or  Palace  of  the  Kings  of  Oude,  is  a  paltry  place  enough, 
but  there  is  a  certain  grandeur  m  the  view  of  the  great  Im- 
aumbara  and  the  ITooseinabad  from  a  ]>oint  whence  the  two 
piles  fbnn  to  the  eye  but  one.  The  giK'at  Iinautabara  suffer- 
ed terribly  in  1853  from  the  wanton  destruction  which  our 
troops  committed  everywhere  during  the  war  of  the  mutiny. 
Had  they  confined  themselves  to  outi-ages  such  as  these,  how- 
ever, but  little  could  have  been  said  against  the  conduct  of 
the  w^ar.  There  is  too  mwch  fear  that  the  English,  unless 
held  in  check,  exhibit  a  singularly  strong  disposition  toward 
cruelty  wherever  they  have  a  weak  enemy  to  meet. 

The  stories  of  the  Indian  mutiny  and  of  the  Jamaica  riot 
are  but  two  mn  of  many — two  that  we  happen  to  have  heard  : 
but  the  Persian  war  in  1857  and  the  last  of  the  ('hinese  cam- 
paigns are  not  without  their  records  of  deliberate  barbarity 
and  wrong.  From  the  first  officer  of  one  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  steamers,  which  was  employed  in  carrying  troops 
np  the  Euphrates  daring  the  Persian  war,  I  heard  a  story  that 
is  the  type  of  many  such.  A  Persian  drummer-boy  nf  about 
ten  years  old  was  seen  bathing  from  the  bank  one  morning 
by  the  offieera  on  deck.     Bets  were  made  as  to  the  chance  of 
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is  often  seen  in  trifles  during  peace.  Even  a  traveller  in- 
deed becomes  so  soon  used  to  see  the  natives  wronged  in 
every  way  l>y  people  of  quiet  manner  and  apparent  kindness 
of  disposition,  that  he  ceases  to  record  the  cases.  In  Ma- 
dras Roads,  for  instance,  I  saw  a  fruit-seller  hand  up  some 
limes  to  a  lower-deck  port  just  as  we  were  wcii^hing  ancUor. 
Three  Anglo-Indians  (men  who  had  been  out  before)  naked 
in  chorus  "How  much?"  "  One-quarter  rupee."  "Too 
much."  And,  without  more  ado,  paying  nothing,  they  pelted 
the  man  with  his  own  limes,  of  which  he  lost  more  than  half. 
In  Ceylon,  near  Bentott^  rest-house,  a  native  child  offered  a 
handsome  cowrie  (of  a  kind  worth  in  Australia  about  five 
phillings*,  and  certainly  worth  something  in  Ceylon)  to  the 
child  of  a  Mauritius  coffee-planter  who  was  travelling  with 
us  to  Cokunbo,  himself  an  old  Indian  officer.  The  white 
child  took  it,  and  would  not  give  it  up.  The  native  child 
cried  for  money,  or  to  have  his  shell  back,  but  the  mother  of 
the  white  child  exclaimed,  "  You  be  hanged  ;  it's  worth  noth- 
ing ;"  and  off  came  the  shell  with  us  in  the  dawk.  Such 
are  the  sraaU  but  galling  wrongs  inflicted  daily  u]>on  the 
Indian  natives.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits 
that  men  who  live  long  among  Asiatics  seldom  fail  to  learn 
their  vices,  but  our  older  civilians  treat  the  natives  with  strict 
justice,  and  Anglo-Indian  ladies  who  have  been  reared  in  the 
country  arc  generally  kind  to  their  own  servants,  if  some- 
what harsh  toward  other  natives.  It  is  those  who  have  been 
in  the  country  from  five  to  ten  years,  and  especially  soldiers, 
who  treat  the  natives  badly.  Such  tnen  I  have  heard  exclaim 
that  the  new  penal  code  has  revolutionized  the  country. 
"  Formerly,"  they  say, "  you  used  to  send  a  man  to  a  polico 

ofticer  or  a  magistrate  with  a  note  : — '  My  dear ,  Please 

give  the  bearer  twenty  lashes.'  But  now  the  magistrates  are 
afraid  to  act, and  your  servant  can  have  you  fined  for  beat- 
ing him."  In  spite  of  the  lamentations  of  Anglo-Indians  over 
the  good  old  days,  I  noticed  in  all  the  hotels  in  India  the  sig- 
nificant notice,  "  trcntlcmen  arc  earnestly  requested  not  to 
strike  the  servants." 
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The  jotes  of  a  people  against  themselves  are  not  worth 
much,  hut  may  be  taken  in  aid  of  other  evidence.  The  two  fa- 
vorite Anglo-Indian  stories  are  that  of  the  native  who,  being 
asked  his  religion,  said,  "  Me  Christian — me  get  drunk  like 
massa ;"  and  that  of  the  young  officer  who,  learning  Hindos- 
tanee  in  1858,  had  the  difference  between  the  negative  "  ne" 
and  the  particle  "ne"  exjilaiiied  to  him  by  the  moonshee, 
wheu  he  exclaimed :  "  Dear  me  1  I  hanged  lots  of  natives 
las^  year  for  admitting  that  they  had  not  been  in  their  vil- 
lages for  mouths.  J  suppose  they  meant  to  say  that  they 
had  not  left  their  villages  for  mouths."  It  is  certain  that  in 
the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  hundi'eds  of  natives  were  hang- 
ed by  queen's  officers  who,  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  any 
native  lauguagc,  could  neither  nnderstand  evidence  nor  de- 
lense. 

It  is  in  India,  when  listening  to  a  mess-table  conversation 
on  the  aubjtu't  of  looting  that  we  begin  to  remember  our  de- 
scent from  ScaiKlinavian  sca-kuiig  robbers.  Centuries  of  ed- 
uoatiou  have  not  purified  the  blood;  our  men  in  India  can 
hardly  set  eyes  upon  a  native  prince  or  a  Hindoo*  palace  be- 
fore they  cry, "  \Yliat  a  place  to  break  vp  .'^'  "  What  a  fellow 
to  lootP"*  When  I  said  to  an  officer  who  had  been  stationed 
at  Seerole  in  the  early  days  of  the  mutiny,  "  I  suppose  you 
were  afraid  that  the  Benares  people  would  have  attacked 
you,"  his  answer  was,  "  Well,  tor  my  part,  I  rather  hoped 
they  would,  because  then  we  should  have  thraslied  them, 
and  looted  the  city.  It  hadn't  been  looted  for  two  himdred 
years." 

Tliose  who  donbt  that  Indian  military  Bervice  makes  boI- 
diera  earelet<s  of  men's  lives,  reckless  as  to  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, and  disregardful  of  human  dignity,  can  hardly  remem- 
ber the  letters  which  reached  homo  in  ISST,  in  which  an  of- 
ficer in  high  command  during  the  march  upon  Cawnpore  re- 

]«orted, "  Good  bag  to-day;  polished  off rebels ;"  it  being 

borne  in  mind  that  the  "rebels"  thus  hanged  or  blown  from 
guns  were  not  taken  in  arms,  but  villagers  apprehended  "  on 
suspicion."  During  tJiis  march  atrocities  were  committed 
in  the  burning  of  villages  and  massacre  of  innocent  inhab- 
itants at  which  Mohammed  Togluk  himself  would  have  stood 
ashamed,  and  it  would  be  to  contradict  all  history  to  assert 
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that  a  Buceession  of  such  deeds  would  not  prove  fatal  to  our 
liberties  at  home. 

The  European  officers  of  native  regiments,  and  many  offi- 
cers formerly  iii  the  Company's  service,  habitually  show 
great  kindness  to  the  natives,  but  it  is  the  beuevok>nt  kind- 
ness of  the  master  for  a  fajt'^orite  slave,  of  the  supt^rior  for 
men  immeasurably  beneath  him ;  there  is  little  of  the  feeliniiT 
which  a  common  citizenship  should  bestow,  little  of  that 
equality  of  maif  and  man  which  Christianity  would  'seem  to 
teach,  and  which  onr  Indian  Government  has  for  some  years 
favored. 

At  Lucknow  I  saw  the  Residency,  and  at  Cawnpore,  on 
my  return  to  the  East  Indian  Railway,  the  intrench ments 
which  were,  each  of  them,  the  ecene  in  1857  of  those  de- 
fenses against  the  mutineers  generally  styled  "glorious"  cr 
"heroic,"  though  made  by  men  fighting  with  ropes  about 
their  necks.  The  successful  defenses  of  the  fort  at  Arrah 
and  of  the  Lucknow  Residency  were  rather  testimonies  to 
the  wonderful  fighting  powers  of  the  English  than  to  their 
courage — for  cowards  would  fight  when  the  alternative  w^ae, 
fight  or  die.  As  far  as  Oude  was  concerned,  the  "  rebellion  " 
of  1857  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  war  than  a  mutiny; 
but  the  habits  of  the  native  princes  would  probably  have 
led  them  to  have  acted  as  treacherously  at  Lucknow  in  the 
case  of  a  Burrender  as  did  the  Nana  at  Cawnpore,  and  our 
officers  wisely  determined  that  in  no  event  would  they  treat 
for  terms.  What  is  to  bo  regretted  is  that  we  as  conquerors 
should  have  shown  the  Oude  insurgents  no  more  mercy  than 
they  would  have  shown  to  us,  and  that  we  should  have 
made  use  of  the  pretext  that  the  rising  was  a  mere  mutiny 
of  our  native  troops  as  au  excuse  for  hanging  in  cold  blood 
the  agricultitrists  of  Oude.  Whatever  the  duplicity  of  their 
rulers,  whatever  the  provocation  to  annexation  may  have 
been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revolution  in  the  land- 
laws  set  on  foot  by  us  resulted  in  the  offer  of  a  career  as  na- 
tive policemen  or  railway  ticket-clerks  to  men  whose  ances- 
tors were  warriors  and  knights  when  ours  wore  woad ;  and 
we  are  responsible  before  mankind  for  having  treated  as 
flagrant  treason  and  mutiny  a  legitimate  war  on  the  part  of 
the  nobility  of  Oude.     In  the  official  papers  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  af  the  North-west  Provinces  the  Ko-cjiUed  "  mutiny  "  is 
styled  more  prof)ei"ly  "  a  grievous  civil  war," 

There  is  TTineh  reason  to  fear,  not  that  the  mutiny  wnll  be 
too  long  remembered,  but  that  it  will  be  too  soon  forgotten. 
Ten  years  ago  Mougbyr  was  an  ash-heap,  Cawnpore  a  name 
of  hoiTor,  Delhi  a  stronghold  of  arnied  rebels,  yet  now  we 
can  travel  without  change  of  cars  through  peaceful  and  pros* 
perous  Monghyr  and  Cawrtpore^a  thousand  and  twenty 
miles — In  forty  hours,  and  find  at  the  end  of  our  journey 
that  shaded  boulevards  have  already  taken  the  place  of  the 
walls  of  Delhi. 

Quitting  the  mainline  of  the  East  India  Railway  at  Toon- 
dla  Junction,  I  passed  over  a  nowly-made  branch  road  to 
Agra.  The  line  was  but  lately  opened,  and  birds  without 
number  sat  upon  the  telegraph-posts,  and  were  seemingly 
too  astonished  to  fly  away  from  the  train,  while  on  the  open 
barrens  bertls  of  Indian  antelopes  grazed  fearlessly,  and  took 
no  notice  of  us  when  we  passed. 

Long  before  we  entered  Akbarabad,  as  the  eity  should  be 
called,  by  the  great  new  bridge  across  the  Jumna,  I  had 
sighted  in  the  far  distance  the  majestic,  shining  dome  of 
the  famed  Taj  Mahal ;  but  when  arrived  within  the  eity  I 
first  visited  the  citadel  and  ramparts.  The  fort  and  palace 
of  i\kbar  are  the  Moslem  creed  in  stone.  Without — turned 
toward  the  unbeliever  and  the  foe — the  far-famed  triple 
walls,  frowning  one  above  the  other  with  the  frown  that  a 
hill  fanatic  wears  before  he  strikes  the  infidel;  within  is  the 
secure  paradise  of  the  believing  "Emperor  of  the  World" — 
delicious  fountains  pouring  into  basins  of  the  whitest  marble, 
beds  of  rose  and  myrtle,  balconies  and  paviliona  ;  part  of  the 
zenana,  or  women's  wing,  overhanging  the  river,  and  com- 
manding the  distant  snow-dome  of  the  Taj.  Within,  too, 
the  "Motee  Musjid" — "Pearl  of  Mosques"  in  ffict  as  well  as 
name- — a  marble-cloistered  court,  to  which  an  angel  architect 
could  not  add  a  stone,  nor  snatch  one  from  it  without  spoil- 
ing all.  These  for  believers ;  for  non-believers  the  grim  old 
Saracenic  "  Hall  of  the  Seat  of  Judgment."  The  palace,  ex- 
cept the  mosque,  which  is  purity  itself,  is  overlaid  with  a 
crust  of  gems.  There  is  one  famed  chamber—a  woman's 
bath-house — the  roof  and  sides  of  which  are  covered  with 
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tiny  silver-mounted  mirrorSj  placctl  at  such  angles  as  to  re- 
flect to  .iiitiiiity  the  figures  of  those  who  stand  within  the 
bath;  and  a  court  ia  near  at  haud,  paved ■w^ith  marble  sq^uarea 
in  black  and  white,  over  which  Akbar  and  his  vizier  used  to 
sit  and  gravely  play  at  draughts  with  dauclr:i^ -  guda  for 
"  pieces." 

On  the  river-bank,  a  mile  from  Akbar's  palacCj  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  vast  garden  entered  through  the  noblest  gateways 
in  the  world,  standa  the  Taj  !Mahal,  a  terrace  rising  in  daz- 
zling whiteness  from  a  black  mass  of  cypresses,  and  bearing 
four  lofty,  delicate  miuars,  and  the  central  pile  that  gleams 
like  an  Alp  against  the  deej>blue  sky — minars,  teiTace,  tomb, 
all  of  spotlcBs  marble,  and  faultless  shape.  Its  Persian  build- 
ers named  the  Taj  "  the  palace  floating  in  the  aii'." 

Out  of  the  fierce  heat  and  blaxiug  sunlight  you  enter  into 
chill  and  darkness,  but  soon  begin  to  see  the  hollow  dome 
growing  into  form  above  your  head, and  the  tomb  itself,  that 
of  Noor  Mahal,  the  favorite  queen  of  Shah  Jehan^  before  you, 
and  beside  it  her  husband's  humbler  grave.  Though  within 
and  without  the  Taj  is  white,  still  here  you  find  the  walls 
profusely  jewelled,  and  the  purity  retained.  Flowers  arc 
pictured  on  every  block  in  mosaic  of  cinnamon-stone,  carael- 
ian,  turquoise,  amethyst,  and  emerald;  the  corridors  contain 
the  whole  Koran,  inlaid  in  jet-black  stone,  yet  the  interior  as 
a  whole  exceeds  in  chastity  the  spotlessness  of  the  outer 
dome.  Oriental,  it  is  not  barbaricj  and  a  sweet  melancholy 
is  the  effect  the  Taj  produces  on  the  mind  when  seen  by 
day ;  in  the  still  moonlight  the  form  is  too  mysterious  to  bo 
touching. 

In  a  Persian  manuscript  there  still  remains  a  catalogue  of 
the  prices  of  the  gems  made  use  of  in  the  building  of  the  Taj, 
and  of  the  places  from  which  they  came.  Among  those 
named  are  coral  from  Arabia,  sapphires  from  Moldavia,  ame- 
thysts from  Persia,  crystal  from  China,  turquoises  from  Thi- 
bet, diamonds  from  Bundelcund,  and  lapis-lazuli  from  Ceylon. 
The  stones  were  presents  or  tribute  to  the  Emperor,  and  the 
master-masons  came  mostly  from  Constantinople  and  Bagdad 
— a  fact  which  should  be  remembered  when  we  are  discuss- 
ing the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  Bengal  Hindoos.  That  a 
people  w^ho  paint  their  cows  pink  with  green  spots,  and  their 
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horses  arango  or  bright  red,  should  be  the  authora  of  the 
Pearl  Mosque  aiKl  the  Taj,  would  be  too  wonderful  for  our 
belief,  but  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  brought  with  them 
the  chosen  artists  of  the  Moslem  world.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  Taj  and  the  Monkey  Temple  at  Benares  reminds 
one  of  that  between  a  Cashmere  and  a  Norwich  shawL 

It  is  not  at  Agra  alone  that  we  meet  the  works  of  Mogul 
Emperors,  Much  as  we  have  ourselves  done  in  building 
roads  and  bridges,  there  are  many  parts  of  Upper  Intlia  where 
the  traces  of  the  Moslem  are  still  more  numerous  than  are  at 
present  those  of  the  later  conquerors  of  the  unfortunate  Hin- 
doos, Mosqxies,  forts,  conduits,  bridges,  gardens^— all  the 
works  of  the  Moguls  are  both  solid  and  magnificent,  and  it 
was  with  almost  reverential  feelings  that  I  made  my  pilgrim- 
age to  the  tomb  at  Socundi"a  of  the  great  Emperor  Akbar, 
grandfather  of  Shall  Jehau,  son  of  Iloomayoon,  and  founder 
of  Agra  city. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Mohammedans  in  India 
make  a  considerable  show  for  their  small  numbers.  Of  the 
great  cities  of  India  the  three  Presidency  towns  afe  English ; 
and  the  three  gigantic  cities  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Lucknow 
chiefly  Mohammedan.  Benares  alone  la  a  Hindoo  city,  and 
even  in  Benares  the  Mohammedans  have  their  temples.  All 
the  great  buildings  of  India  are  Mohammedan ;  so  are  all  the 
great  works  that  are  not  EngHali,  Yet  even  in  the  Agra  dis- 
trict the  Mohammedans  are  only  one-twelfth  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  they  live  chiefly  in  the  towns. 

Tlie  history  of  the  Mogul  Empire  of  India  from  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  the  older  empire  by  Tamerlane  in  the  four- 
teenth centuiy,  and  the  forced  conversion  to  Mohammedan- 
ism of  a  vast  number  of  Hindoos,  and  that  of  Akbar's  splendor 
and  enormous  power  down  to  the  transportation  of  the  last 
Emperor  in  1857  to  Rangoon,  and  the  shooting  of  his  sons  in  a 
dry  ditch  by  Captain  Hodsor,  is  one  for  us  to  ponder  care- 
fully. Those  who  know  what  we  have  done  in  India  say  that 
even  in  otir  codes^and  they  arc  allowed  to  be  our  best  claim 
to  the  world's  applause — we  fall  short  of  Akbar's  standard, 

Delhi,  the  work  of  Shah  Jeban,  founder  of  the  Taj  and  the 
Pearl  Mosque,  was  built  by  himself  in  a  wilderness,  as  was 
Agra  by  the  Emperor  Akbar.     We  who  have  seen  the  time 
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that  has  passed  since  its  foundation  by  Washington  before 
the  capital  of  the  United  States  has  grown  out  of  the  village 
shape,  c^n  not  deny  that  tlie  Mogul  em2>erorSj  if  they  were 
despots,  were  at  least  tyrants  possessed  of  imperial  energy. 
Akbar  built  Agra  twenty  or  thii-ty  miles  from  Futtefjpore 
Sikri,  his  former  capital,  but  Jehan  had  the  harder  task  of 
forcing  his  people  to  quit  an  earlier  site  not  five  miles  from 
modem  Delhi,  while  Akbar  merely  moved  his  palace,  and  let 
the  people  follow. 

Delhi  suffered  so  much  at  our  hands  during  the  storm  in 
1857,  and  has  suffered  so  much  since  in  the  way  of  Napole- 
onic boulevards,  intended  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  storm- 
ing it  again,  that  it  must  be  raut-h  changed  from  what  it  was 
before  the  Mar.  The  Avails  which  surround  the  whole  city 
are  nearly  as  grand  as  those  of  the  fort  at  Agra,  and  the  gate 
■  towers  are  very  Gibraltars  of  brick  and  stone,  as  we  found 
"  to  our  cost  when  we  battered  the  Cashmere  Gate  in  1857. 
The  palace  and  the  Motee  Musjid  are  extremely  fine,  but  in- 
ferior to  their  namesakes  at  Agra  ;  and  the  Jumna  Musjid — 
reputed  the  most  beautiful  as  it  is  the  largest  mosque  in  the 
world — impressed  me  only  by  its  size.  The  view,  however, 
from  its  minars  is  one  of  the  whole  North-west.  The  vast 
city  becomes  an  ant-heap,  and  you  instinctively  peer  out  into 
space,  and  try  to  discern  the  sea  toward  Calcutta  or  Bom- 
bay. 

The  historical  memories  that  attach  to  Delhi  differ  from 
those  that  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Agra.  There  is 
little  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the  zenana,  where  the 
miserable  old  man,  the  last  of  the  Moguls,  dawdled  away  bis 
years. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


BIMLA. 


After  visiting  Nicholson's  tomb  at  the  Cashmere  Gate 
I  entered  my  one-horse  dawk — the  regulation  carnage  of 
India — and  set  off  for  Kumaul  and  Simla,  passing  between 
the  aand-hills,  gravel-pits,  and  ruined  mosques  through  which 
the  rebel  cavalry  made  their  famous  sortie  upon  our  camp. 
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It  was  evening  when  we  started,  and  as  the  dawk-gharrees  arej 
80  arranged  that  you  can  lie  with  comfort  at  full  length,  but 
can  not  sit  withont  misery,  I  brought  my  canvas  bag  into 
service  as  a  pillow,  and  was  soon  asleep. 

When  I  woke  we  had  stopped;  and  when  I  drew  the  sUd-* 
ing  shutter  that  does  dnty  for  door  and  window,  and  peered 
out  into  the  darkness,  I  discovered  that  there  was  no  horse 
in  the  shafts,  and  that  my  driver  and  his  horse  syce — or 
groom — were  smoking  their  hnbhle-buhhles  at  a  well  in  th6, 
company  of  a  passing  friend.     By  making  fi-ee  use  of  the' 
strongest  language  that  my  dictionary  contained  I  prevailed 
upon  the  men  to  put  in  a  fresh  hor&e,  but  starting  was  a  dif- 
feivnt  matter.     The  horse  refused  to  budge  an  inch,  except 
indeed,  backward,  or  sidewise  toward  the  ditch.     Six  grooms 
came  rutniiiig  iiom  the  stable,  and  placed  themselves  one  at 
each  wheel,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  horse,  while  many 
boys  pushed  behind.     At  a  signal  from  the  dinver,  the  four 
wheel-men  threw  their  whole  weight  on  the  spokes,  and  one 
of  the  men  at  the  hoi-se's  head  held  up  the  obstinate  brnte's, 
off  fore-leg,  so  that  he  was  fairly  run  ofT  the  ground,  and! 
forced  to  make  a  start,  which  he  did  with  a  violent  plnnge,] 
for  which  all  the  grooms  were,  ho^\Tver,  well  prepared.     As 
they  yelled  with  triumph  Tve  dashed  along  for  some  twenty 
yardSj  then  swerved  sidewise,  and  came   to   a  dead  stop. 
Again  and  again  the  starting  process  was  repeated,  till  at 
last  the  horse  went  off  at  a  gallop,  which  carried  us  to  the 
end  of  the  stage.     This  is  the  only  form  of  starting  known  to 
np-country  horses,  as  I  soon  found ;  but  sometimes  even  this 
ceremony  fails  to  start  the  horse,  and  twice  in  the  Delhi-to- 
Kalka  journey  we  lost  a  quarter  of  an  hour  over  horses,  and 
had  finally  to  get  others  from  the  stable. 

About  midnight  we  reached  a  Government  bungalow,  or 
road-side  inn,  where  I  was  to  sup,  and  five  minutes  produced 
a  chicken  curry  which,  in  spite  of  its  hardness,  was  disposed 
of  in  as  many  more.  Meanwhile  a  storm  had  come  rumbling 
and  roaring  across  the  skies,  and  ^s-hen  I  went  to  the  door  to 
start,  the  binigalow-butlcr  and  cook  pointed  to  the  gharree, 
and  told  me  that  driver  and  hoi-se  were  gone.  Not  wishing 
the  bungalow-men  to  discover  how  small  was  my  stock  of 
Hindostanee,  I  paid  careful  attention  to  their  conversation, 


and  looked  up  each  time  that  I  heard  "  sahib,"  as  I  knew 
that  then  they  must  be  talking  about  me.  Seeing  thig,  they 
seemed  to  agree  that  I  was  a  thorough  Hindostanee  scholar, 
hut  too  proud  to  answer  when  they  spoke.  While  they 
were  humbly  requesting  that  I  would  bow  to  the  storm  and 
■  sleep  in  the  bungalow,  M'hich  was  filled  with  twittering  spar- 
"  rows,  waked  by  the  thunder  or  the  lights,  I  was  reading  my 
dictionary  by  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  cocoa-nut  oil-lamp,  and 
trying  to  iind  out  how  I  was  to  declare  that  I  insisted  on 
going  on  at  once.  When  at  lasst  I  hit  upon  my  phrase  the 
storm  was  over,  and  the  butler  soon  found  both  horee  and 
driver.  After  this  adventure  my  Hindostanee  improved  fast. 
A  remarkable  misapprehension  prevails  in  England  con- 
cerning the  languages  of  India.  The  natives  of  India,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  speak  Hindostance,  which  is  the  hin- 
guage  of  India  as  English  is  that  of  Britain.  The  tnith  if?, 
that  there  are  in  India  a  multitude  of  languages,  of  which 
Hindoslanee  is  not  even  one.  Besides  the  great  tongues, 
Urdu,  Maratti,  and  Tamil,  there  arc  dozens,  if  not  liundreds- 
of  local  languages,  and  innumerable  tlialeets  of  eacli.  Ilindo- 
stanee  is  a  camp  language,  which  contains  many  native 
words,  but  which  also  is  largely  composed  of  imported  Ara- 
bic and  Persian  words,  and  which  is  not  without  specimens 
of  English  and  Portuguese.  *'  Saboon,"  for  soap,  is  the  lat- 
ter ;  "  glasaie,"  for  a  tumbler,  and  "  istubul,"  for  a  stable,  the 
former  •  but  almost  every  common  English  phrase  and  En- 
glish word  of  command  forms  in  a  certain  measure  part  of 
the  Hindostanee  tongue.  Some  terras  liave  been  ingeniously 
perverted;  for  instance,  "Who  comes  there?"  has  become 
"Hookum  dar?"  "Stand  at  ease!"  is  changed  to  "Tundel 
tis  !"  and  "  Present  arms  1"  to  "  Furyunt  ram  !"  Tlie  Hindo- 
stanee name  for  a  European  lady  is  *'  mem  sahib,"  a  feminine 
formed  from  "  sahib  " — lord,  or  European — by  prefixing  to  it 
the  English  servants'  "  mum,"  or  corruption  of  *'  madam." 
Some  pure  Hindostanee  words  have  a  comical  6oun<l  enough  to 
English  ears,  as  "  hookm,"  an  order,  pronounced  "  hooVem ;" 
'*  misri,"  sugar,  which  sounds  like  "  misery ;"  "  top,"  fever ; 
"  molly,"  a  gardener  j  and  "  dolly,"  a  bundle  of  vegetables. 

Dawk  travelling  in  the  Punjaub  is  by  no  means  unpleas- 
ant ;  by  night  you  sleep  soundly,  and  by  day  there  is  no  lack 
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of  life  in  tlie  mere  traffic  on  the  road,  while  the  general  scene 
is  full  of  charm.  Here  and  there  arc  serais,  or  corrals,  buiJt 
by  the  Mogul  emperors  or  by  the  British  Government  for 
the  use  of  uative  travellers.  Our  word  "  caravansary  "  is 
j>roperly  *'  caravan-serai,"  an  inclosure  for  the  use  of  those 
travelling  in  caravans.  The  keeper  of  the  serai  supplies  wa-i 
ter,  provender,  and  food,  and  at  night  the  seraia  along  the 
road  glow  with  the  cooking  firea  and  resound  with  the  voices 
of  thousands  of  natives,  who  when  on  jounieys  never  seem  to 
sleep.  Throughout  the  plains  of  India  the  high-roads  pass 
villages,  serais,  police  statious,  and  groups  of  trees  at  almost 
equal  intervals.  The  space  between  clump  and  clump  is  gpn- 
eraUy  about  three  miles,  and  in  this  distance  you  never  see  a 
house,  so  compact  are  the  Indian  villages.  The  North-west 
Provinces  are  the  most  densely -peopled  countries  of  the 
world,  yet  between  village  and  village  you  often  see  no  trace 
of  man,  while  jackals  and  wild  blue-cows  roam  about  as  free- 
ly as  though  the  country  were  an  untrodden  wilderness. 

Each  time  you  reach  a  clump  of  banyans,  tamarind  and 
tulip  trees,  you  find  the  same  tenants  of  its  whadcs  :  village 
police  station.  Government  posting-stable,  and  serai  are  al- 
ways inclosed  within  its  limits.  All  the  villages  are  forti- 
fied with  lofty  walls  of  mud  or  brick,  as  are  the  numerous  po- 
lice stations  along  the  road,  where  the  military  constabulary, 
in  their  dark-blue  tunics,  yellow  trowsera,  and  huge  puggrees 
of  bright  red,  rise  up  from  sleep  or  hookah  as  you  pass,  and, 
turning  out  with  tulwars  and  rifles,  perform  the  military  sa- 
lute— ^due  in  Lidia  to  the  white  face  from  all  native  troops. 
Your  skin  here  is  your  patent  of  aristocracy  and  your  pass- 
port, all  in  one. 

It  is  not  only  by  the  police  and  troops  that  you  are  sa- 
luted: the  natives  all  salaam  to  you — except  mere  coolies, 
who  do  not  think  themselves  worthy  even  to  offer  a  salute — 
and  many  Anglo-Indians  refuse  to  return  their  bow.  Every 
Englishman  in  India  ought  to  act  as  though  he  Avcre  an  em- 
bassador of  the  queen  and  people,  and  regulate  accordingly- 
his  conduct  in  the  most  trillLng  things  j  but  too  often  the  low 
bow  and  humble  "  salaam  sahib  "  is  not  acknowledged  even 
by  a  curt  "  salaam." 

In  the  drier  portions  of  the  country  women  were  busy 


with  knives  digging  np  little  roots  of  grass  for  horse-food ; 
and  four  or  five  times  a  day  a  great  bugling  would  be  heard 
and  answered  by  my  driver,  while  the  mail-cart  shot  by  us 
at  full  speed.  The  astonisliraent  with  which  I  looked  upon 
the  Imlian  plains  grew  even  stronger  as  I  advanced  up  coun- 
try. jNot  only  is  bush  scarce,  and  forest  never  seen,  but 
whei-e  there  is  jungle  it  is  of  the  thinnest  and  least  tropical 
kind.  It  would  be  harder  to  traverse,  on  horse  or  foot,  the 
thmnest  coppice  in  the  south  of  England  than  the  densest  jun- 
gle in  the  plain  country  of  all  India. 

Both  in  the  villages  and  in  the  desert  portions  of  the  road 
the  ground-squirrels  galloped  in  troops  before  the  dawk,  and 
birds  without  number  hopped  fearlessly  beside  us  as  we  pass- 
ed ;  hoopoes,  blue-jays,  and  niinas  w^ere  the  commonest,  but 
there  were  many  paddy-birds  and  graceful  golden  egrets  in 
the  lower  grounds. 

Between  Delhi  and  Kurnaul  wore  many  ruins,  now  green 
with  tlie  pomegranate  leaf,  now  scarlet  with  the  bloom  of 
the  peacock-tree,  and  about  the  ancieut  villages  acre  after 
aero  of  plantain-garden,  irrigated  by  the  conduits  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquerors  \  at  last  Kurnaul  itself — a  fortified 
to^n — seen  through  a  forest  of  date,  wild  mango,  and  banyan, 
with  patches  of  wheat  about  it,  and  strings  of  laden  camels 
winding  along  the  dusty  road.  After  a  Itheestie  had  ]>ourcd 
a  skinful  of  water  over  me  I  set  otf  again  for  Kalka,  halting 
in  the  territory  of  the  Puttiala  Rajah  to  see  his  ganlens  at 
Finjore,  and  then  passed  on  tow^ard  the  base  of  the  Hima- 
layan foot-hills.  The  wheat  harvest  was  in  progress  iu  the 
Kalka  country,  and  the  girls,  reaping  with  the  sickle,  and 
cariying  away  the  sheaves  upon  their  heads,  bore  themselves 
gracefully,  as  nindoo  w  omen  ever  do,  and  fonned  a  contrast 
to  the  coarse  old  land-owners  as  these  rode  past,  each  follow- 
ed by  his  pipe-bearer  and  his  retinue. 

A  Goorkha  battalion  and  a  Thibetan  goat-train  had  just 
entered  Kalka  when  I  reached  it,  and  the  confusion  was  such 
that  I  started  at  once  in  a  jarapan  up  the  sides  of  the  browni 
and  desolate  hills.  A  jampan,  called  tonjon  in  Madras,  is  an 
arm-chair  in  shafts,  and  built  more  lightly  than  a  sedan ;  it 
is  carried  at  a  short  trot  by  four  men,  while  another  four,  and 
a  mate  or  chiefj  make  their  way  up  the  hills  before  you,  and 
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meet  you  here  and  there  to  relieve  guard.  The  hire  of  the 
jaiiipau  and  nine  men  is  less  than  that  of  a  pony  and  groom 
— a  curious  illustration  of  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  the  £agt. 
When  you  first  reach  India  this  cheapness  is  a  standing  won- 
der. At  your  hotel  at  Calcutta  yon  are  asked,  "  You  wish 
boy  pull  punkah  all  uight  ?  Boy  pull  punkah  all  day  and  all 
iiiglit  ibr  two  annas  "  {id.).  On  some  parts  of  the  railway 
lines,  where  there  is  also  a  good  road,  the  natives  find  it 
cheaper  to  travel  by  palankeen  than  to  ride  in  a  third-class 
railway  carriage.  It  is  cheaper  in  Calcutta  to  be  carried  by 
four  men  in  a  palki  than  to  ride  in  a  "second-class  gharry," 
or  very  bad  cab;  and  the  streets  of  the  city  are  invariably 
watered  by  hand  by  bheesties  with  skins.  The  key  to  In- 
dian ptjlitics  ties  in  these  facts. 

At  Wilson's  at  Calcutta  the  rule  of  the  hotel  obliges  one 
to  hire  a  kitmutghar,  who  waits  at  table.  This  I  did  for  the 
magnificent  wage  of  lltL  a  day,  out  of  which  Cherry — the 
nearest  phonetic  spelling  of  my  man's  name — of  course  fed 
and  kept  himself.  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  add  that  he 
managed  to  make  about  another  shilling  a  day  out  of  me, 
and  tliat  he  always  brought  me  small  change  in  copper,  on 
the  chance  that  I  should  give  it  him.  Small  as  seemed  these 
wages,  I  could  have  hired  him  for  one-fifth  the  rate  that  I 
have  nanicd  had  I  been  ready  to  retain  him  in  my  service  for 
a  month  or  two.  Wages  in  India  are  somewhat  raised  by 
the  practice  of  dustooree— a  custom  by  which  every  native, 
high  or  low,  takes  toll  of  all  money  that  passes  through  his 
hands.  My  first  introduction  to  this  institution  struck  me 
forcibly,  though  afterward  I  came  to  look  upon  it  as  tranquil- 
ly as  old  Indians  do.  It  was  in  the  gardens  of  the  Taj,  where, 
to  relieve  myself  from  importunity,  I  had  bought  a  photo- 
graph of  the  dome :  a  native  servant  of  the  hotel,  who  ac- 
companied me  much  against  my  will,  and  who,  being  far 
more  ignorant  of  English  than  I  was  of  Ilindostanoe,  was  of 
absolutely  no  use,  T  had  at  last  succeeded  in  warning  oft' 
from  my  side,  but  directly  I  bought  the  photograph  for  half 
a  rupee  he  rushed  upon  the  seller,  and  claimed  one-fourth  of 
the  price,  or  two  annas,  as  his  share,  I  having  ti-ansgressed 
his  privilege  in  buying  directly  instead  of  through  him  as  in- 
termediary.    I  remonstrated,  but  to  my  amazement  the  sell- 
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m  tTie  money  quietly,  and  evidently  looked  on  mo  as  a 
mcddling^  sort  of  felloM'  enougii  for  interfering  with  the  insti- 
tution of  dustooree.  Customs,  after  all,  are  much  the  same 
throughout  tlie  world.  Oiir  sportsmen  follow  the  habit  of 
Confucius,  whose  disciples  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago 
proclaimed  that  '*  he  angled,  but  did  not  use  a  net  j  he  «hot, 
Imt  not  at  birds  perching ;"  our  Bervauts,  perhaps,  are  not 
altogether  umoccut  of  dustoree.  However  much  wages  may 
he  supplemented  by  dustooree,  they  are  low  enough  to  allow 
of  the  keeping  of  a  tribe  of  servants  by  persons  of  moderate 
incomes.  A  small  family  at  Simla  "requii*e"  three  body- 
servants,  two  cooks,  one  butler,  two  grooms,  two  gardeners, 
two  messengers,  two  nurses,  two  washermen,  two  water-car- 
riers, thirteen  jampan-men,  one  sweeper,  one  lamp-cleaner,  and 
one  boy,  besides  the  European  lady's  maid,  or  thii'ty-five  in 
all ;  but  if  wages  were  doubled  perhaps  fewer  men  would  be 
"  absolutely  needed."  At  the  house  where  I  staid  at  Simla 
ten  jampan-nien  and  two  gardeners  were  supposed  to  be  con- 
tinuously employed  in  a  tiny  flower-garden  round  the  house. 
To  a  European  fresh  from  the  temi>erate  climates  there  is 
something  ii'ksome  in  the  resti'aint  produced  by  the  constant 
presence  of  servants  in  every  corner  of  an  Indian  bouse.  To 
pull  oft*  one's  owti  socks  or  pour  out  the  w^ater  into  the  basin 
for  one's  self  becomes  a  much-longed-for  luxury.  It  is  far 
from  pleasant  to  have  three  or  four  natives  squatting  in  front 
of  your  door,  with  uothiug  to  do  unless  you  find  such  odd 
jobs  for  them  as  holding  the  heel  of  your  boot  while  you 
pull  it  on,  or  brushing  your  clothes  for  the  fouiteenth  time. 

The  greater  or  less  value  of  the  smallest  com  in  common 
use  in  a  country  is  a  rough  teist  of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  by  the  application  of  it  to  India  we  find 
that  country  poor  indeed.  At  Agra  I  had  gone  to  a  money- 
clianger  in  the  bazar,  and  asked  him  for  eh.ange,  in  tlie  cow- 
rie-shclla  which  do  duty  as  money,  for  an  anna,  or  l^d.  piece. 
He  gave  me  handful  after  handful,  till  If  cried  enough.  Yet 
when  in  the  aftenioon  of  the  same  day  I  had  a  performance 
on  my  threshold  of  "  Tasa-ba-tasa  " — that  singular  tune  which 
reigns  fi-om  Java  to  the  Bosphorns,  with  Sanscrit  words  in 
Persia,  and  Malay  words  in  the  Eastern  islands— the  three 
players  seemed  grateful  for  half  a  dozen  of  the  cowries,  for 
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they  treated  me  to  a  native  version  of  "  Vee  vont  gali  ham 
tall  iiiai'»lirlj  vce  vont  gah  ham  tall  madid,"  byway  of  thanks. 
Many  strange  natural  objects  pass  as  uncoined  money  in  the 
East ;  tusks  in  Africa, women  in  Arabia,  human  skulls  in  Bor- 
neo ;  the  Red  Indians  of  America  bcH  their  neighbors'  scalps 
for  money,  but  have  not  yet  reached  the  lieight  of  eiviliza- 
tiou  which  woidd  be  denoted  by  their  keeping  them  to  use 
as  such ;  cowrie-shelly,  howeverj  patksed  as  money  in  almost 
evei-y  ancient  trading-country  of  the  world. 

The  historical  cheajmess  of  laV>or  in  India  has  led  to  such 
an  obstinate  aversion  to  all  labor-saving  expedients  that  such 
great  works  as  the  making  of  railway  embankments  and  tlie 
boulevard  constructitm  at  Delhi  are  conducted  by  the  scrap- 
ing together  of  earth  witli  the  hands,  and  the  collected  pile 
m  slowly  placed  in  tiny  baskets,  much  like  strawberry  pottles, 
and  borne  away  on  women's  heads  to  its  new  destination. 
Wheel-barrows,  water-carts,  pick*;,  and  shovels  are  iu  India  ali 
unknown. 

If  on  my  road  from  Kalka  to  Simla  I  had  an  example  of 
the  cheapness  of  Indian  labor,  I  also  had  one  of  its  efficiency. 
The  coolie  who  carried  my  baggage  on  bis  head  trotted  up 
tlie  hills  tor  twenty-one  hours,  without  halting  for  more  than 
an  hour  or  two,  and  this  for  two  days'  pay. 

During  the  firat  half  hour  after  leaving  Kalka  the  beat 
was  as  groat  as  on  the  plains,  but  we  had  not  gone  many 
miles  before  we  came  out  of  the  heat  and  dust  mto  a  new 
world,  and  an  atrnospbero  every  breath  of  which  was  life.  I 
got  out,  and  walked  for  miles  ;  and  when  we  halted  at  a  rest- 
house  on  the  first  plateau  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  cup  of  the 
mmmtiiin  tea,  and  was  still  more  pleased  at  the  sight  of  the 
first  red-coated  English  soldiers  that  I  had  seen  since  I  left 
Niagara.  The  men  were  even  attempting  bowls  and  cricket, 
so  cool  were  the  evenings  at  this  station.  There  is  grim  sat- 
h'e  in  the  fact  that  the  director-general  of  military  gymnas- 
tics has  bifi  establishment  at  Simla,  in  the  cold  of  the  snowy 
range,  and  there  invents  running  drills  and  such  like  summer 
diversions,  to  be  execnted  by  the  unfortunates  in  the  plains 
below.  Bowls,  which  are  an  amusement  at  Kuesoolie,  would 
in  the  hot  weather  be  death  at  Kalka,  only  ten  miles  away ; 
but  so  short  is  the  memory  of  climate  that  you  are  no  more 
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able  to  conceive  the  heat  of  the  plains  when  in  the  hills  than 
the  cold  of  the  hills  when  at  Calcutta. 

There  is  no  reason  except  a  slight  and  temporary  increase 
of  cost  to  prevent  the  whole  of  the  European  troops  in  India 
being  concentrated  in  a  few  eool  and  healthy  stations.  Pro- 
vided that  all  the  artillery  be  retained  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
Europeans,  almost  the  whole  of  the  English  forces  might  be 
kept  in  half  a  dozen  hill  stations,  of  which  Darjeeling  and 
Bangalore  would  be  two,  and  some  place  near  Bombay  a 
third.  It  has  been  said  that  the  men  would  be  incapable, 
through  want  of  acclimatization,  of  acting  on  the  plains  if  re- 
tained iu  hill  stations  except  when  their  services  were  need- 
ed ;  but  it  is  notoriously  the  fact  that  new-comers  from  En- 
gland— that  is,  men  with  health — do  not  suffer  seriously  from 
heat  timing  the  lirst  six  months  which  they  pass  u|>on  the 
plains. 

Soon  ajflter  dark  a  terrific  thunderstorm  came  on,  the  thun- 
der rolling  round  the  valleys  and  along  the  ridges,  while  the 
rain  fell  in  short,  sharp  showers.  My  men  put  me  down  on 
the  lee-side  of  a  hut,  and  squatted  for  a  long  smoke.  The 
cnstom  common  to  all  the  Eastern  races  of  sitting  round  a 
iii-e  smokhig  all  night  long  explains  the  number  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  tales  and  legends.  In  Europe  we  se^  the 
Swedish  peasants  sitting  round  tliinr  liearths  chatting  during 
the  long  winter  evenings  i  hence  follow  naturally  the  Thor 
legends;  our  sailors  are  with  ns  the  only  men  given  to  sit- 
ting in  groups  to  talk:  they  are  noted  story-tellers.  The 
word  "  yarn  "  exemplifies  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  mat- 
ter. We  meet,  however,  here  the  eternal  difficulty  of  which 
is  cause  and  which  is  effect.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  long 
nights  of  N'oi'Wfty,  the  confined  space  of  the  ship,  making  the 
fo'castle  the  sailor's  only  lounge,  each  in  their  way  necessitate 
the  fitory-telling  J  not  so  in  India,  not  so  in  Egypt,  in  Arabia, 
in  Pema :  there  can  here  be  no  necessity  for  men  sitting  np 
all  night  to  talk  short,  of  pure  love  of  talk  for  talking's  sake. 

When  the  light  came  in  the  morning  we  were  ascending 
the  same  strangely- ribbed  bills  that  we  had  been  crossing 
by  torchlight  during  the  night,  and  were  meeting  Chinese- 
faced  Thibetans,  with  hair  done  into  many  pigtails,  who 
were  laboriously  bringing  over  the  mountain-passes  Chinese 
^      T2 
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goods  iu  tiuy  sheep-loads.  For  miles  I  jonmeyod  on,  up 
iiiouiitain-!«idt>K  and  down  into  ravines,  but  never  for  a  single 
moment  upon  a  level,  eatcliiug  sight  BonietimeB  of  poilions 
of  the  Snowy  Range  itself,  far  distant,  and  half  mingled  with 
the  clouds,  till  at  last  a  huge  mountain  mass  lising  to  the 
north  and  east  blocked  out  all  view  save  that  behind  me 
over  the  sea  of  hills  that  I  had  crossed,  und  the  scene  became 
monotonously  hideous,  with  only  that  grandeur  which  huge- 
ness carries  with  it — a  view,  in  short,  that  wouhi  be  fine  at 
sunset,  and  at  no  other  time.  The  weather,  too,  grew  damp 
and  cold — a  cruel  cold,  with  driving  rain — and  the  landscape 
waa  dreariness  itself. 

Suddenly  we  crossed  the  ridge,  and  began  to  descend, 
when  the  sky  cleared,  and  I  found  myself  on  the  edge  of  the 
rhododendron  forest — tall  trees  with  dai'k»green  leaves  and 
masses  of  crimson  flowers  ;  femfi  of  a  hundred  difterent  kinds 
marking  the  beds  of  the  rivulets  tliat  coursed  down  through 
the  woods,  which  were  filled  with  troops  of  chattering  monk- 
eys. 

Rising  again  slightly,  I  began  to  pass  the  European  bun- 
galows, each  in  its  thicket  of  deodar,  and  few  with  flat 
ground  enough  for  more  than  half  a  rose-bed,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  jeroq net-ground.  On  either  side  the  ridge  was  a  deep 
valley,  with  terraced  rice-fields  five  thousand  feet  below» and, 
in  the  distance,  on  the  one  side  the  mist-covered  plains  lit  by 
the  single  Bilvcry  ribbon  of  the  distant  Sutlej,  on  the  other 
side  the  Snowy  Range. 

The  first  Europeans  whom  I  met  in  Simla  were  the  vice- 
roy's children  and  their  nurees,  who  fomied  with  their  escort 
a  stately  proeession.  First  came  a  tall  native  in  scarlet, 
then  a  jampan  with  a  child,  then  one  with  a  nurse  and  vice- 
regal baby,  and  so  on,  the  bearers  wearing  scarlet  and  gray. 
All  the  residents  at  Simla  have  diflerent  miiforms  for  their 
jampanees,  some  clothing  their  men  in  red  and  green,  some 
in  purple  and  yellow,  some  in  black  and  white.  Before  reach- 
ing the  centre  of  the  town  I  had  met  several  Europeans  rid- 
ing, although  the  sun  was  still  high  and  hot,  but  before  even- 
ing a  hailstorm  came  across  the  range  and  filled  the  woods 
with  a  chilling  mist,  and  night  found  mo  toasting  my  feet  at 
a  blazing  fire  in  an  Alpine  room  of  polislied  pine — a  real  room, 
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with  rlooi's  and  casement ;  not  a,  section  of  a  street  with  :i  bed 
in  it,  as  are  tlie  rooms  in  the  Indian  plaint?.  Two  blankets 
were  a  luxury  in  this  "  tropical  climate  of  Simla,"  as  one  of 
our  best-informed  London  newspapers  once  called  it.  Tiie 
iiict  is  that  Simla,  wliicli  stands  at  from  seven  to  eight  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  latitude  31°,  or  7*^  north  of  the 
boundary  of  the  tropics,  has  a  ciiniato  cold  in  every  thing 
except  ita  sun,  which  is  sonietitues  strong.  The  snow  lies  on 
the  ground  at  intervals  for  five  mouths  of  the  year;  and  dur- 
ing what  is  by  courtesy  styled  '"  the  hot  weather  "  cold  rains 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Tlie  climate  of  Simla  is  no  mere  matter  of  curiosity  :  it  is 
a  question  of  serious  interest  in  connection  with  the  retention 
of  our  Indian  emph'e.  When  the  Government  seeks  refuge 
here  from  the  Cah'ulta  heat  the  various  departmeuta  are  lo- 
cated in  tiny  cottages  and  bungalows  np  on  the  mountain 
and  down  in  the  valley,  practically  as  far  from  each  other  as 
London  from  Brighton  ;  and,  moreover,  Simla  itself  is  forty 
miles  from  Kalka  by  the  shortest  path,  and  sLvty  by  the  bet- 
ter bridle-path.  There  is  clearly  much  loss  of  tihie  in  sending 
dispatches  for  half  the  year  to  and  from  a  place  like  this,  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  railway  ever  coming  nearer  to  it 
than  Kalka,  even  if  it  reaches  that.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
telegraph  is  replacing  the  railway  day  by  day,  and  mount- 
ain heights  are  no  bar  to  wires.  This  jwor  little,  une\  en 
hill  village  has  been  styled  the  "  Indian  Capua"  and  nick- 
named the  "  Hill  Versailles  ;"  but  so  far  from  enervating  the 
ministers  or  enJeebliug  the  administration,  Simla  gives  vigor 
to  the  Government,  and  a  hearty  English  tone  to  the  State 
papers  issued  iu  the  hot  months,  English  ministers  are  not 
in  London  all  the  year  long,  and  no  men,  ministers  or  not, 
could  stand  four  years'  continual  brain-work  in  Calcutta,  In 
1866,  tlio  first  year  of  the  removal  of  the  Government  as  a 
whole  and  publication  of  tlxe  Gazette  at  Simhx  during  the  sum- 
mer, all  the  arreai's  of  work  b\  all  the  offices  were  cleared  off 
for  the  first  time  since  the  occupation  by  us  of  any  part  of 
ludia, 

Bengal,  the  Xorth-west  Provinces,  and  the  Punjaub  nmst 
soon  be  made  into  "  governorships,"  instead  of  "  lieutenant- 
governorships,"  so  that  the  viceroy  may  be  relieved  from 
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tedious  work,  and  time  saved. by  the  Northern  goveniore  re- 
portinsf  straight  home,  as  do  the  Governors  of  Madras  and 
Bombiiy,  unless  a  system  be  adopted  undrr  which  all  shall 
report  to  the  viceroy.  At  all  e\'eiits,  the  iive  divisions  must 
be  put  upon  the  same  footing  one  with  another.  This  beiug^ 
granted,  there  is  no  conceival)le  reason  for  keeping  the  vice- 
roy at  Calcutta— a  eity  suigularly  hot,  unhealtliy,  and  out  of 
the  way.  On  our  Council  of  India  fiittincf  at  the  capital,  we 
ought  to  have  natives  picked  from  all  India  for  their  honefity, 
ability,  and  discretion ;  but  so  bad  ia  the  water  at  Calcutta 
that  the  city  is  deadly  to  water-drinkers ;  and  although  they 
value  the  distinction  of  a  seat  at  the  Council  more  than  any 
other  honor  within  their  reach,  many  of  the  moKt  distinguish- 
ed natives  in  India  have  chosen  to  resign  their  places  rather 
than  pass  a  second  season  at  Calcutta. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  wo  should  argue  about  Calcutta's 
disadvantages.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  of  all  Indian  cities, 
we  have  selected  for  our  capital  the  most  distant  and  the 
most  unhealthy.  The  great  question  is,  Shall  we  have  one 
capital  or  two?  Shall  we  keep  the  viceroy  all  the  year 
round  in  a  central  but  hot  position,  such  as  Delhi,  Agra,  Al- 
lahabad, or  Jubbelpore,  or  else  at  a  less  central  but  cooler  sta- 
tion, such  as  Nassuck,  Poonah,  Bangalore,  or  Mussoorie?  or 
shall  we  keep  him  at  a  central  place  during  the  cool,  and  a 
hill  place  during  the  hot  weather  ?  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  Simla  is  a  necessity  at  present,  but  with  a  fairly 
healthy  city,  Sdch  as  Agra,  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  Oov- 
ernnuint,  and  the  railway  open  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Mus- 
soorie, so  that  men  could  run  to  the  hills  in  six  or  seven  hours, 
and  even  spend  a  few  days  there  in  each  summer  month,  an 
efficient  government  could  be  maintained  in  the  plains.  We 
must  remerabev  that  Agra  in  now  within  twenty-three  days 
of  London;  and  that,  with  the  Persian  Gulf  route  open,  and 
a  railway  from  Kurrachee  (the  natural  port  of  England  in 
India),  leave  for  home  would  be  a  matter  still  more  simple 
than  it  has  become  already.  With  some  such  central  town 
as  Poonah  for  the  capital,  the  Bombay  and  Madras  command- 
er-in-chiefships  could  be  abolished,  with  the  result  of  saving  a 
considerable  expense  and  greatly  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
tfie  Indian  army.     It  is  probable  that  Siml^  will  not  contintie 


0  be  thechoRGtt  station  of  the  Government  in  the  hills.  The 
'town  ia  subject  to  the  ravages  of  dysentery;  the  coat  of 
draining  it  would  be  immense^  and  the  water  supply  is  very 
limited  :  the  bheesties  have  often  to  wait  whole  hours  for  their 
turn. 

Miissoorie  hrts  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  draw- 
backs of  Simla,  and  lies  compactly  in  ground  on  whiuh  a 
small  city  could  he  built,  whereas  Simla  straggles  along  a 
narrow  mountain  ridge,  and  up  and  down  the  steep  sides  of 
an  Alpine  peak.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether,  if  In- 
dia is  to  be  governed  from  at  home,  the  seat  of  Government 
should  not  be  at  Poonah,  within  reach  of  London.  The  tele- 
graph has  already  made  viceroys  of  the  ancient  kind  impos- 
sible. 

The  snnrise  view  of  the  Snowy  Range  from  my  hnngalow 
was  one  rather  strange  from  the  multitude  of  peaks  in  sight 
at  once  than  either  beautiful  or  grand.  The  desolate  ranges 
of  foot-hills  destroy  the  beauty  that  the  contraBt  of  the  deo- 
dai"s,  the  crimson  rhododendrons,  and  the  snow  would  other- 
wise produce,  and  the  height  at  which  you  stand  seems  to 
dwarf  the  distant  ranges  ;  but  from  one  of  the  spots  which  I 
reached  in  a  mountain  march  the  [irosjjeet  was  widely  differ- 
ent.  Here  we  saw  at  once  the  sources  of  the  Jurana,  the 
Sutlej,  and  the  Ganges,  the  dazzling  peaks  of  Gungootrie,  of 
Jumnotrie,  and  of  Kamet ;  while  behind  us  in  the  distant 
plains  we  could  trace  the  Sutlej  itself,  silvered  by  the  hazy 
rays  of  the  half-risen  sun.  We  had  in  sight  nt>t  only  the 
26,000  feet  of  Kamet,  but  no  le^s  than  twenty  other  peaks 
of  over  20,000  feet,  snow-clad  to  their  very  basis,  while  be- 
tween na  and  the  nearest  outlying  range  were  valleys  from 
M-hich  the  ear  caught  the  humble  murmur  of  fresh-risen 
streams. 


cn^iPTER  Yin. 


COLONIZATION. 


Connected  with  the  question  of  the  site  of  the  fixture  cap- 
ital is  that  of  the  possibility  of  the  colonization  by  English- 
men of  portions  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. 

Hitherto  the  attempts  at  settlement  which  have  been  made 
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have  been  mainly  confined  to  six  districts — Mysore,  wbei 
there  are  only  some  dozen  planters;  the  Neilgherries  proper, 
where  coftee-plauting   is   largely  carried  on;    Oude,  where 
many  Europeans  have  taken  land  as  zemindars,  and  cultivate 
a  portion  of  it,  wlule  they  let  out  the  remainder  to  natives  on 
the  Metayer  plan ;  Bengal^  where  indigo-planting  is  gaining 
ground ;  the  Iliinalayan  valleys,  and  Assam.     Settlement  in 
the  !iot  plains  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  English  children 
can  not  there  be  reared,  bo  to  the  hill  districts  the  discussion 
must  be  confined- 
One  of  the  commonest  of  mistakes  respecting  India  con- 
sists in  the  supjwsilion  that  there  in  available  land  in  large 
quantities  on  the  ahipes  of  the  Himalayas.    There  arc  no  Him- 
alayan elopes ;  the  country  is  all  straight  up  and  down,  and 
for  English  colonists  there  is  no  room — no  ground  that  will 
grow  any  thing  but  deodars,  and  those  only  moderately  well. 
The  hot  sun  dries  tlie  ground,  and  tlie  violent  rains  follow, 
and  cut  it  through  and  through  with  deep  channels,  in  tliis 
way  gradually  making  all  the  hills  both  steep  and  ribbed. 
Mysore  is  still  a  native  State,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  European 
settlement  is  increasuig  yeai"  by  year,  and  there,  as  in  the 
Neilgherries  proper,  there  ia  room  for  many  coffee-planters, 
though  fever  is  not  unknown;  but  when  India  is  carefully 
surveyed  the  only  district  that  appears  to  be  thoroTigldy 
suited  to  English  settlement,  as  contrasted  with  mere  plant- 
ing or  laud-holding,  is  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  where  the 
race  would  probably  not  sufier  deterioration.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  Cashmere,  none  of  the  deep  mountain  valleys  are 
cool  enough  for  permanent  European  settlement.      Family 
life  is  impossible  where  there  is  no  home;  yoa  can  have  no 
English   comfort,  no   English  virtues,  in    a  climate  which 
forces  your  people  to  live  out  of  doore,  or  else  in  rocking- 
cliairs  or  hammocks.     Night-work  and  reading  arc  all  but 
impossible  in  a  climate  where  multitudes  of  insects  haunt 
the  air.     In  the  Himalayau  valleys  the  hot  T,veather  is  terri- 
bly scorching,  and  it  lasts  for  half  the  year,  and  on  the  hill- 
sides there  is  but  little  fertile  soiL 

The  civilians  and  nders  of  India  in  general  are  extremely 
jealous  of  the  "  interlopers,"  as  European  BCttlei-s  are  term- 
ed ;  and  although  tea  cultivation  was  at  first  encouraged  by 
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the  Bengal  OoveTnment,  recent  legislation,  fair  or  nnfair,  has 
almost  ruined  the  tea- plant erH  of  Assam.  Tlie  native  pop- 
ulation of  that  district  is  averse  to  labor,  and  coolicH  from 
a  distance  have  to  be  brought  in ;  but  the  Government  of 
India,  as  the  planters  eay,  interferes  'wnth  harsh  and  narrow 
reu-ulations,  and  so  enormously  increases  the  cost  of  imported 
labor  as  to  ruin  the  planters,  who,  even  when  they  have  got 
their  laborers  on  the  ground,  eau  not  make  them  work,  as 
there  exist  no  means  of  compelling  specific  performance  of  a 
contract  to  woivk.  The  remedy  known  to  the  English  law  is 
an  action  for  damages  brought  by  the  employer  against  the 
laborer,  so  with  English  obstinacy  we  declare  that  an  action 
for  damages  shall  be  the  remedy  in  Burraah  or  Assam.  A 
provision  for  attachment  of  goods  and  imprisonment  of  per- 
son of  laborers  refusing  to  perform  their  portion  of  a  contract 
to  work  was  inscribed  in  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Indian 
"  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,"  but  vetoed  by  the  authorities  at 
home. 

Tlie  Spanish  Jesuits  themselves  were  not  more  afraid  of 
free  white  settlers  than  ia  our  Bengal  Government,  An  en- 
teii>iising  merchant  of  Calcutta  lately  obtained  a  grant  of 
vafit  tracts  of  country  in  the  Sunderbuiids — the  fever-haunted 
jungle  near  Calcutta — and  had  already  completed  his  ar- 
rangements for  importing  Chinese  laborers  to  cultivate  his 
acquisitions,  when  the  jealous  civilians  got  wind  of  the  aifjtir, 
and  forced  GovenMiient  into  a  most  undignified  retreat  from 
their  agreement. 

The  secret  of  this  opposition  to  settlement  by  Europeans 
lies  partly  in  a  horror  of  "  low-<';astc  Englishmen,"  and  a  fear 
that  they  will  somewhat  debase  Europeans  in  native  eyes, 
but  far  more  in  the  wish  of  the  old  civilians  to  keep  India  to 
themselves  as  a  sort  of  "  happy  hunting-ground  " — a  wis^h 
which  has  prompted  them  to  start  the  cry  of  "India  for  the 
Lidians  " — which  of  course  means  Lidia  for  tlie  Anglo-In- 
dian s. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  question  of  European  coloniza- 
tion, but  closely  related  to  it,  is  that  of  the  holding  by  Eu- 
ropeans of  landed  estates  in  India.  It  will  perhaps  be  eon- 
ceded  that  the  European  should,  on  the  one  hand,  be  allowed 
to  come  into  the  market  and  purchase  land,  or  rent  it  from  the 
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Government  or  from  individuals,  on  the  same  conditions  as 
those  which  would  apply  to  natives,  and,  on  ilie  other  hand, 
that  special  grants  should  not  be  made  to  Europeans  as  they 
were  by  us  in  Java  in  old  times.  In  Eastern  conntrieR,  how- 
ever. Government  can  hardly  be  wholly  neutral,  and,  what- 
ever the  law,  if  European  land-holders  be  encouraged,  they 
will  come;  ifdiscouragcd,  they  will  stop  away.  From  India 
they  stop  away,  while  such  as  do  reach  Hindostan  are  known 
in  official  circles  by  the  significant  name  of"  interlopers." 

Under  a  healthy  social  system,  wliich  the  presence  of  En- 
glish planters  throughout  India,  and  the  support  which 
would  thus  be  given  to  the  unofficial  press  would  of  itself  do 
much  to  create,  the  owning  of  land  by  Europeans  could  pro- 
duce nothing  but  good.  The  danger  of  the  use  of  compub 
sion  toward  the  natives  would  not  exist,  because  in  India — 
unlike  what  is  the  case  in  Dutch  Java — the  interest  of  the 
ruling  classes  would  be  the  other  way.  If  it  be  answered 
that,  once  in  possession  of  the  land,  the  Europeans  would  get 
the  government  into  their  own  hands,  we  must  reply  that 
they  could  never  be  sufficieiuly  numei-ous  to  have  the  slight- 
est chance  of  doing  any  thing  of  the  kind.  As  we  have  seen 
in  Ceylon,  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  planters  to  usurp 
the  govern niont  is  sternly  repressed  by  the  English  people 
the  moment  that  its  true  bearing  is  understood;  and  yet 
in  Ceylon  the  planters  are  faf  more  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  they  can  ever  be  in  India,  where  the 
cHiuate  of  the  plains  is  fatal  to  European  children,  and  where 
there  is  comttaratively  little  land  upon  the  hills ;  while  in 
Ceylon  the  coffee-tracts,  which  are  mountainous  and  healthy, 
form  a  sensible  proportion  of  the  whole  lands  of  the  island. 
It  is  true  that  the  press,  when  once  completely  in  the  plant/- 
ers'  hands,  may  advocate  their  interests  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  the  natives,  but  in  the  case  of  Queensland  we  have 
Been  that  this  is  no  protection  to  the  planters  against  the  in- 
quisitive home  eye,  which  would  be  drawn  to  India  as  it  has 
been  to  Queensland  l>y  the  reports  of  independent  travellers, 
and  of  interested  but  honest  missionaries. 

The  infamies  of  the  foundation  af  the  indigo-plantations 
in  Bengal,  and  of  many  of  the  tea-plantations  in  Assam,  in 
whiili  violence  was  freely  used  to  make  the  natives  grow  the 
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selected  crop,  and  in  some  eases  the  laud  actually  stolon 
trora  its  owners,  have  gone  far  to  make  Europeiin  settlement 
in  India  a  by-word  among  the  friends  of  the  Hindoo,  but  it  is 
clear  that  an  eflicient  police  would  suffice  to  restrain  these 
illegalities  and  hideous  wrongs.  It  might  become  advisable 
ill  the  interest  of  the  natives  to  providie  that  not  only  the 
officers,  but  also  the  sub-otliL-ei-s  and  some  eonfttaliles  of  the 
police,  should  be  Europeans  in  districts  where  tlie  plantations 
lay,  great  care  being  taken  to  select  honest  and  fearless  men, 
and  to  keej>  a  strict  watch  on  tlieir  conduct 

The  two  great  securities  against  that  further  degradation 
of  the  natives  which  lias  been  foretold  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
pected influx  of  Europeans  are  the  general  teaching  of  the 
English  langtiage,  and  the  grant  of  perfect  freedom  of  action 
(the  Government  standing  aloof)  to  missionaries  of  eveiy 
creed  under  iieaven.  The  bestowal  of  the  English  tongue 
upon  the  natives  will  give  the  local  newspapers  a  larger  cir- 
culation among  them  than  among  the  planter-classes,  and  so, 
by  the  powerful  motive  of  self-interest,  force  them  to  the  side 
of  liberty  ;  while  the  honesty  of  some  of  the  missionaries  and 
the  interest  of  others  will  certainly  place  the  majority  of  the 
religious  bodies  on  the  side  of  freedom.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  success  of  a  policy  which  would  be  opposed  by  tho 
local  press  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  chief  English  Church- 
es is  not  an  eventuality  abont  which  we  need  give  ourselves 
concern,  and  it  is  thercfore  probable  that  on  the  whole  the 
encouragement  of  European  settlement  u]>ou  the  plains  would 
be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  native  race. 

That  settlement  or  colonization  would  make  our  tenure  of 
India  more  secure  is  verj  doubtful,  and,  if  certain,  would  be 
a  point  of  little  moment.  If,  when  India  has  passed  through 
the  present  transition  stage  from  a  country  of  many  peoples 
to  a  coimtry  of  only  one,  we  can  not  continue  to  rule  her  by 
the  consent  of  the  majority  of  her  inhabitants,  or  occupation 
of  the  country  must  come  to  an  end,  wdicther  w^e  will  or  no. 
At  the  same  time,  the  union  of  interests  and  community  of 
ideas  which  would  rise  out  of  well-ordered  settlement  would 
do  much  to  endear  our  Government  to  the  great  body  of  the 
natives.  As  a  warning  against  Europea!!  settlement  as  it  is, 
every  Englishman  should  read  the  drama  "  Nil  Darpan." 
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Daring  my  stiiy  at  Simla  I  visited  a  pretty  fair  in  one  of 
tbe  neigliboriiig  valleys.  There  'was  uiiieh  buffoonery  and 
dancing — among  otliei-  things,  a  sort  of  jig  by  a  fakeer,  who 
danced  himself  into  a  fit,  real  or  pretended ;  but  the  charm 
of  this,  as  of  all  Hindoo  gatlieringSj  lay  in  the  color.  The 
women  of  the  Punjaub  dress  very  gay  ly  for  their  fetes,  wear- 
ing tight-fitting  trowsers  of  crimson,  blue,  or  yellow,  and  a 
long  thin  robe  of  white, or  crimson-grounded  Cashmere  shawl ; 
bracelets  and  anklets  of  silver,  and  a  nose-ring,  either  huge 
and  thin,  or  praall  and  nearly  solid— complete  the  dresB. 

At  the  faii-  xfere  many  of  the  Goorkhas  (ot  whom  there  is 
a  regiment  at  Simla),  who  danced,  and  seemingly  enjoyed 
themstlvea  immensely  ;  indeed,  the  natives  of  all  parts  of  In- 
dia, fi'oni  Nepaul  to  the  Deccan, possess  a  most  enviable  fac- 
ulty of  amusement,  and  they  say  that  there  is  a  jn^ofcssional 
buffoon  attached  to  every  Goorkha  regiment.  Their  full- 
dress  is  like  that  of  the  Fvench  chasseurs  (!/)/«?,  but  in  their  un- 
dress uniform  of  white,  the  trowsers  worn  so  tight  as  to  wrin- 
kle from  stretching — these  dashing  little  fellows,  with  their 
thin  legs,  broad  shoulders,  bullet  Leads,  and  flat  faces,  look  ex- 
tremely like  a  coq^s  of  jockeys.  A  general  inspecting  one 
of  these  regiments  once  said  to  the  colonel, "  Your  men  are 
small,  sir,"  "  Their  pay  is  small,  sir  I"  growled  the  colonel, 
in  a  towering  passion. 

There  were  nnmistakahle  traces  of  Buddhist  architectnro 
in  the  little  valley  Hindoo  shrine.  Of  the  Chinese  pilgrim- 
ages to  India  in  the  Buddhist  period  there  are  many  records 
yet  extant,  and  one  of  these,  we  are  told,  relates  how,  as  late 
as  the  fonrteenth  century,  the  Emperor  of  China  asked  leave 
of  the  Delhi  ruler  to  rebuild  a  temple  at  the  southern  base 
of  the  Himalayas,  inasmuch  aa  it  was  visited  by  his  Tartar 
people. 


\ 
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GAZETTE 


Op  all  printed  information  upon  ludia,  there  is  none  which, 
either  for  value  or  interest,  can  be  ranked  with  that  contiiined 
in  the  Government  Gazette,  which  during  my  stay  at  Sinda 
waa  publiehcd  at  that  town,  tVie  Yiceroy^s  Couueil  having' 
moved  there  for  the  hot  weather.  Not  only  are  the  reeords 
of  the  mere  routine  business  interesting  from  their  variety, 
but  almost  every  week  there  is  printed  along  with  the  Gazette 
a  supplement,  which  contains  memoranda  from  leading  na- 
tives or  from  the  reprcsentali\'es  of  the  local  govenmicnts 
upon  the  operations  of  certain  customs,  or  on  the  probable 
effects  of  a  proposed  law,  or  similar  communications.  Some- 
times the  circulars  issued  by  the  Government  are  alone  re- 
]irinted,  "  with  a  view  to  elicit  opinions,"  but  more  generally 
the  whole  of  the  replies  are  given. 

It  is  difficult  for  English  readers  to  conceive  the  number 
and  varit't)^  of  subjects  upon  which  a  single  number  of  the 
Gazette  will  give  information  of  some  kind.  The  paragraphs 
are  strung  together  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received, 
without  arrangement  or  connection,  "  A  copy  of  a  treaty 
with  his  Highness  the  JVIaharajah  of  Cashmere"  stands  side 
by  side  with  a  grant  of  three  mouths'  leave  to  a  lieutetiant  of 
Bombay  Native  Foot ;  while  above  is  an  account  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  late  murderous  outrages  in  the  Punjaub,  and 
below  a  narrative  of  the  upsetting  of  the  Calcutta  mails  into 
a  river  near  Jubbelpore.  "A  khureta  from  the  Viceroy  to 
Lis  Highness  the  liao  OoraaiJ  Singh  Bahadoor  "  orders  him 
to  put  down  crime  in  his  dominions,  and  the  humble  answer 
of  the  rao  is  printed,  in  which  he  promises  to  do  his  best. 
Paragraphs  are  given  to  "the  floating -dock  at  Rangoon;" 
"  the  disease  among  mai]-horses  ;"  "  the  Suez  Canal  f  "  the 
forests  of  Oude ;"  and  "polygamy  among  the  Huidoos."  The 
viceroy  contributes  a  "note  on  the  administration  of  the 
Khetree  chieftainship ;"    the   Bengal   Govenmient  sends  a 
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ineniorfuiciara  on  "  bribt-ry  of  telegraph  clerks ;"  and  the 
Resident  of  Kotah  an  official  report  of  tiie  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  reception  of  a  vice-regal  khureta  restoring  the  honors 
of  a  salute  to  the  Maha  Kno  of  Kotah.  The  khureta  was  re- 
ceived in  st;tte,  the  letter  being  mounted  alone  upon  an  ele- 
phant magnificently  caparisoned,  and  saluted  from  the  palac 
with  101  guns.  There  is  no  honor  that  we  can  pay  to  a 
native  prince  so  great  as  that  of  increasing  his  salute,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  wlieu  the  Guicodar  of  Baroda  allows  a  suttee, 
or  when  Jung  Bahadoor  of  Nepaul  exprefises  his  intention  of 
*  visiting  Parisj  we  punish  them  by  docking  them  of  two  guns, 
or  abolishing  their  salute,  according  to  tlie  magnitude  of  tlie 
ofEense. 

An  order  in  Council  confers  upon  the  High-priest  of  the 
Parsees  in  the  Deecan, "in  consideration  of  his  services  dur- 
ing the  mutiny  of  1857,"  the  honorary  title  of  "Khan  Baha- 
door.''  A  paragraph  announces  that  an  otKcial  investigation 
has  been  made  into  the  supposed  desecration  by  Scindia  and 
the  viceroy  of  a  mosque  at  Agra,  and  that  it  has  been  fonnd 
that  the  place  in  question  was  not  a  mosque  at  all.  Scindia 
had  given  an  entertainment  to  the  viceroy  at  the  Taj  Mahal, 
and  supper  had  been  iaid  out  at  a  building  in  the  grounds. 
The  native  papers  sai<l  the  building  was  a  mosque,  but  the 
Agra  officials  triumphantly  demonstrated  that  it  had  been 
used  for  a  supper  to  Loi-d  Ellenborough  after  the  captnre  of 
Cabool,  and  that  its  name  meant  "  feast-place,"  "  Report  on 
the  ligh^houses  of  the  Ahysshiian  coast ;"  "Agreement  -with 
the  Governor  of  Leh,"  Thibet,  in  reference  to  the  trans-Ilira- 
alayan  caravans ;  the  promotion  of  one  gentleman  to  be 
"  Commissioner  of  Coorg,"  and  of  another  to  be  "  Superin- 
tendent of  the  teak  forests  of  Lower  Bin-mah ;"  "  Evidence 
on  the  proposed  measures  to  suppress  the  abuses  of  polyaridry 
in  Travancore  and  Cochin  (by  arrangement  with  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore)  ;'  "  Dismissal  of  Policeman  Juggeniauth  Rara- 
kam  —  Oude  division,  No.  11  company  —  for  gross  miscon- 
duct ;"  "  Report  on  the  Orissa  famine ;"  "  Plague  in  Turkey  ;** 
"  Borer  insects  in  coffee-)>lautation8 ;"  "  Presents  to  gentlemen 
at  Fontainebleau  for  teaching  forestry  to  Indian  officers ;" 
"  Report  on  the  Cotton  States  of  America,"  for  the  informa- 
tion of  native  planters ;    "  Division  of  Gidcutta  into  postal 


cliatrictB  "  (in  Bengalee  as  well  as  EngliBli)  ;  "  Late  engage- 
ment between  the  Punjaub  cavalry  and  the  Afghan  tribes ;" 
"  Pension  of  3rs.  per  mensem  to  the  widow  (aged  12)  of  Jam- 
ram  Chesa,  Sepoy,  27th  Bengal  N,  I,"  are  other  headings. 
The  relative  epace  given  to  matters  of  itnportauce  and  to 
those  of  little  moment  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
The  goverumetit  of  two  millions  of  people  is  transferred  in 
three  liiicSj  but  a  page  is  taken  up  with  a  list  of  the  caste- 
marka  and  nose-borings  of  native  women  applying  for  pen- 
sions as  soldiers'  widows,  and  two  pages  are  full  of  advertise- 
ments of  lost  currency  notes. 

The  columns  of  the  Gazette,  or  at  all  events  its  supple- 
ments, offer  to  Groverament  officials  whose  opinion  has  been 
asked  upon  questions  on  which  they  possess  valuable  knowl- 
edge, or  in  which  the  people  of  their  district  are  concerned, 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  acts  or  laws  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself — a  chance  of  which  thoy  are  not  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage. One  covertly  atta,cks  the  license-tax;  a  second, 
under  pretense  of  giving  Ids  opinion  on  some  proposed 
change  in  the  contract  law,  backs  the  demands  of  the  indigo- 
planters  for  a  law  that  shall  compel  specific  performance  of 
labor-contracts  on  the  pai't  of  the  workman,  and  under  penalty 
of  imprisonment  j  another  lays  all  the  ills  under  which  India 
can  bo  shown  to  suffer  at  the  door  of  the  Home  Government, 
and  points  out  t^re  ruinous  effects  of  continual  changes  of 
Indian  secretaries  in  London. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  thi- 
supplements  to  the  Gazette^vxe^od  either  as  a  substitute  for  a 
system  of  communicated  articles  to  the  native  j>a]>ers,  or  as 
material  for  English  statesmen,  whether  in  India  or  at  home, 
or  as  a  great  experiment  in  the  direction  of  letting  the  peo- 
ple of  India  legislate  for  themselves.  The  results  of  uo  less 
than  three  Government  inquiries  were  printed  in  the  supple- 
ment during  my  stay  in  India,  the  first  being  in  the  shape  of 
a  circular  to  the  various  local  governments  requesting  their 
opinion  on  the  proposed  extension  to  natives  of  the  testa- 
mentary succession  laws  contained  in  the  Indian  Civil  Code ; 
while  the  second  related  to  the  "  ghaut  murders,"  and  the 
third  to  the  abuses  of  polygamy  among  the  Hindoos.  The 
second  and  third  inqiuriee  were  conducted  by  means  of  cir- 
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culars  addressed  by  Government  to  those  moat  interested, 
whether  native  or  European. 

The  evidence  in  reply  to  the  "  ghaut  murder "  circular 
was  commenced  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Gov- 
cmmt'nt  of  Bengal  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
India,  eaUiug  the  attention  of  the  Viceroy  in  Coimcil  to  an 
ai-ticlo  written  in  Bengalee  by  a  Hindoo  in  the  Dacca  Prokash 
on  the  practice  of  taking  isick  Hindoos  to  the  river-aide  to 
die.  It  appears  from  this  letter  that  the  local  governments 
pay  cireful  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  native  papers — 
unless,  indeeil,  we  are  to  accept  the  view  that  "  the  Hindoo" 
was  a  Goveniinent  clerk,  and  the  article  written  to  order — 
a  supposition  favored  by  its  radical  and  destructive  tone. 
The  viceroy  answered  that  the  local  officers  and  native  gen- 
tlemen of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion  were  to  be  privately 
consulted.  A  confidential  coramuuicatiou  was  then  addressed 
to  eleven  English  and  four  Hindoo  gentlemen,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  English  and  native  newspapers  were  unofficially 
iuN-itod.  The  Europeans  were  chiefly  for  the  suppression  of 
the  practice;  the  natives  — with  the  exception  of  one,  who 
made  a  guarded  reply — stated  that  the  abuses  of  the  custom 
had  been  exaggerated,  and  that  they  could  not  recommend 
its  suppression.  The  Govenunent  agreed  with  the  natives, 
and  decided  that  nothing  should  be  done  —  an  opinion  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  concurred. 

In  his  reply  to  the  "  ghaut  murder"  circular  the  represent.- 
ative  of  the  orthodox  Hindoos,  after  pointiJig  oat  that  the 
Dacca  Prokash  is  the  Dacca  organ  of  the  Brahmos,  or  Bengal 
Deists,  and  not  of  the  true  Hindoos,  went  on  to  quote  at  length 
from  the  Hindoo  Scriptures  passages  which  show  that  to  die 
in  the  Ganges  water  in  the  most  blessed  of  all  deaths,  The 
quotations  were  printed  in  native  character  aa  well  as  in  En- 
glish in  the  G(izette.  One  of  the  officials  in  his  reply  pointed 
out  that  the  discouragement  of  a  custom  was  often  as  effect- 
ive as  its  prohibitioiij  and  instanced  the  cessation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  "  hook-swinging"  and  "  self-mutilation." 

Valuable  as  is  the  correspondence  aa  a  sample  of  the  meth- 
od pursued  in  such  inquiries,  the  question  under  discussion  has 
not  the  importance  that  attaches  to  the  examination  into  the 
abiises  of  the  practice  of  polygamy. 
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To  prevent  an  ontciy  that  the  customs  of  the  Hintloo  peo- 
ple were  being  attacked,  the  Lieuteiicmt-goverivor  of  Bengal 
stated  in  his  letters  to  the  Government  of  India  that  it  was 
his  wish  that  the  inquiry  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
abuses  of  Koolin  polygamy,  and  that  there  should  be  no  gener- 
al examination  into  ordinaiy  polygamy^  which  was  notoi>])Osed 
even  by  enlightened  Iliiifloos.  The  polygamy  of  the  Koolin 
Brahmias  is  a  system  of  taking  a  plurality  of  wives  as  a  means 
of  subsistence :  the  Koolins  were  originally  Brahmins  of  pecul- 
iar merit,  and  such  Wiia  their  sanctity  that  there  grew  ftp  a 
ciistom  of  payments  being  made  to  them  by  the  fathers  of  the 
forty  or  fifty  women  whom  they  honored  by  marriage.  So 
greatly  has  the  custom  grown  that  Koolins  have  sometimes  as 
many  as  eighty  wives,  and  the  husband's  sole  means  of  sub- 
sistence consists  in  payments  from  the  fathers  of  his  wives, 
each  of  whom  he  visits,  ho^vever,  only  once  iu  throe  or  four 
years.  The  Koolin  Brahmins  live  in  luxury  and  indolence, 
their  wives  exist  in  misery,  and  the  whole  custom  is  plainly 
repugnant  to  the  teachings  of  the  Hindoo  Scriptures,  and  is 
productive  of  vic^j  and  crime.  The  committee  appointed  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  by  the  Lieutenant-governor 
of  Bengal — ^which  consisted  of  two  English  civilians  and  five 
natives — -re]>orted  that  the  suggested  systems  of  registration 
of  marriages,  or  of  fines  increasing  in  amount  for  every  mar- 
riage after  the  first,  would  limit  the  general  liberty  of  the 
Hindoos  to  take  many  wives,  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
touch.  On  the  other  hand,  to  recommend  a  declaratory  law  on 
plural  marriages  would  be  to  break  their  instructions,  which 
ordered  them  to  refi"ain  from  giving  the  sanction  of  English 
law  to  Hindoo  polygamy.  One  native  dissented  from  the  re- 
port, and  favored  a  declaratory  law. 

The  English  idea  of  "  not  recognizing  "  customs  or  religions 
which  exist  among  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  En- 
glish countries  is  a  strange  one,  and  productive  of  much  harm. 
It  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  that  we  should  cotmtenance  the 
worship  of  Jnggemauth  by  ordering  our  officials  to  present 
offerings  at  his  shrine,  but  it  is  at  least  necessary  that  we 
should  recognize  native  customs  by  legislating  to  restrain  them 
within  due  limits.  To  refuse  to  "  recognize"  polygamy,  which 
is  the  social  state  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
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British  Empire,  is  not  lesa  ridiculous  than  to  refuse  to  recognise 
that  Uindoos  are  black. 

■  Recognition  is  one  thing,  interference  another.  How  far 
we  should  interfere  with  native  customs  is  a  question  npon 
which  no  general  rule  can  be  driven,  unless  it  be  that  we  should 
in  all  case-s  of  proposed  interference  with  Bocial  usages  or  re- 
ligious cerenioiiiea  consult  intelligent  but  orthodox  nativeSj  and 
act  up  to  their  advice.  In  Ceylon  we  have  prohibited  polys;- 
amy  and  polyandiy,  although  the  law  ia  not  enforced ;  in  India 
we  "  unofficially  recognize"  the  custom ;  in  Singapore  we  have 
lUstioctiy  recognized  it  by  an  amendment  to  the  Indian  Suc- 
cession Law,  which  there  ai^plies  to  natives  as  well  as  Eu- 
ropeans. In  India  we  put  down  suttee;  while  iu  Australia 
we  tolci'ate  customs  at  least  as  barbarous. 

One  of  the  social  systems  which  wo  recognize  in  India  is 
far  more  revolting  to  our  Eughsh  feelings  than  is  that  of  po- 
lygamy— namely,  the  custom  of  polyandry,  under  'which  each 
woman  has  many  husbands  at  a  time.  This  custom  we  unof-. 
ficially  recognize  as  conapletoly  as  wo  do  polygyny,  although 
it  prevails  only  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  among  tlie  hill-tribes 
of  the  Himalaya,  and  not  among  the  strict  Hindoos.  The 
Thibetan  frontier  tribes  have  a  singular  foi"m  of  tlie  institu- 
tion, for  Vith  them  the  woman  is  the  wife  of  all  the  broth- 
ers of  a  family,  the  eldest  brother  choosing  her,  and  the  eldest 
son  succeeding  to  the  property  of  his  mother  and  all  her  hus- 
bands. In  Southern  India  the  polyandry  of  the  present  day 
differs  little  from  that  which  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Kicolo  de  Conti  found  fiourishing  in  Calicut.  Each 
woman  has  several  husbands,  some  as  many  as  ten,  who  all 
contribute  to  her  raaiutenanee,  she  living  apart  fi'om  all  of 
thorn ;  and  the  children  are  allotted  to  the  husbands  at  the  will 
of  the  wife. 

The  toleration  of  polygyny,  or  common  polygamy,  is  a  vex- 
ed question  everywhere.  In  India  all  authorities  are  in  favor 
of  respecting  it;  in  Natal  opinion  is  tJie  other  way.  While 
we  suppi'Cfis  it  in  Ceylon,  even  among  lilack  races  conquered 
by  us  with  little  pretext  only  fifty  years  ago,  we  are  doubtful 
as  to  the  propriety  of  its  suppression  by  the  United  States 
among  vvhit«  people,  who,  whatever  was  the  case  with  the  orig- 
inal leaders,  have  for  the  most  part  settled  down  in  Utah  since 
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it  has  boon  the  territory  of  a  nation  whose  imperial  laws  pro- 
hibit polygamy  iii  plain  terms. 

The  inqnirics  into  the  abuses  of  polygamy  which  have 
lately  been  conducted  in  Bengal  and  in  Natal  have  revealed 
singular  differences  between  the  polygamy  of  the  Hindoos  and 
of  the  hill-tribes,  between  Indian  and  Mormon  polygamy,  and 
betxveen  both  and  the  Mohammedan  law.  The  Hindoo  laws, 
while  they  limit  the  number  of  legal  wives,  allow  of  concu- 
bines, and,  in  the  Maharajah  case,  Sir  Joseph  Arnould  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  polygamy  and  courtesanship  are  always 
found  to  flourish  side  by  side,  although  the  reverse  is  notoii- 
ously  the  case  at  Salt  Lake  City,  where  concubinage  is  pun- 
ishable, in  name  at  least,  by  death.  Again,  polygamy  is 
somewhat  discouraged  by  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  laws, 
and  the  latter  even  lay  down  the  sura  which  in  many  cases  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  first  wife  as  compensation  for  the  wrong 
done  her  by  the  taking  of  other  wives.  Among  the  Mor- 
mons, on  the  other  hand,  polygamy  is  enjoined  upou  the  faith- 
ful, and,  so  far  from  feeUng  herself  aggrieved,  the  first  wife 
herself  selects  the  others,  or  is  at  the  least  consulted.  Among 
some  of  the  hill-tribes  of  India,  sueh  as  the  Paharis  of  Bhau- 
gulpoor,  polygamy  is  encouraged,  but  with  a  limitation  to 
four  wives.  , 

Among  the  Mohammedans  the  number  of  marriages  is  re- 
stricted, and  divorce  is  common ;  among  the  Mormons,  there 
is  no  limit — indeed,  the  more  wives  the  greater  a  man's  glory 
— and  divorce  is  all  but  unknown.  The  greatest,  however, 
of  all  the  many  difEerences  between  Eastera  and  Mormon 
polygamy  lies  in  the  fact  that  of  the  Eastern  wives  one  is  the 
chief,  while  Mormon  wives  are  absolutely  equal  in  legitimacy 
and  rank. 

Not  only  is  equality  the  law,  but  the  first  wife  ha^  recog- 
nized superiority  of  position  over  the  others  in  the  Mormon 
family.  By  custom  she  is  always  considted  by  her  husband 
in  reference  to  the  choice  of  a  new  wife,  while  the  other 
wives  ai'e  not  always  asked  for  their  opinion ;  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  habit,  and  the  husband  is  in  no  w.ay  bound  by  her 
decision.  Again,  the  first  wife — if  she  is  a  consenting  party 
— often  gives  away  the  fresh  wives  at  the  altar ;  but  this,  too, 
is  a  mere  custom,     llie  fact  that  in  India  one  of  the  wives 
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generally  occupies  a  position  of  far  higher  dignity  than  that 
held  by  the  others  "wUl  make  Indiim  polygamy  easy  to  de- 
stroy by  the  lapse  of  time  and  operatiou  of  social  and  mor:d 
causes.  As  the  city-dwelling  natives  come  to  mix  more  with 
the  Europeans  they  will  find  that  only  one  of  their  wives  will 
be  generally  recognized.  This  will  tend  of  itself  to  repress 
polygamy  among  the  wealthy  native  mei'chants  and  among 
the  rtijaha  who  are  members  of  our  various  councils,  and  their 
example  will  gnidually  react  upon  the  body  of  the  natives. 
Already  a  majority  of  the  married  people  of  ludia  are  mo- 
nogamist by  practice,  although  polyganiists  in  theory ;  their 
marriages  being  limited  by  poverty,  although  not  by  law. 
The  classes  which  have  to  be  reached  are  the  noble  families, 
the  merchants,  and  the  priests ;  and  over  the  two  former 
European  influence  is  considerable,  while  the  inquiry  into 
Koolinism  has  proved  that  the  leading  natives  will  aid  us  in 
repressing  the  abuses  of  polygamy  among  the  priests. 


CHAPTER  X. 


trac^iTstTB. 


At  TJmbala  1  heard  that  the  Sikh  pilgrims  returning  from 
the  sacred  fair,  or  great  Hindoo  camp-meeting,  at  Hurdwar, 
had  been  attacked  by  cholera,  and  excluded  from  the  town ; 
and  as  X  quitted  Umbala  in  the  evening  I  came  upon  the 
cholera-stricken  train  of  pilgrims  escaping  by  forced  marches 
toward  their  homes,  in  many  cases  a  thousand  miles  away. 
Tall,  lithe,  long-bearded  men,  with  large  hooked  noses,  high 
foreheads,  and  thin  lips,  stalked  along,  leading  by  one  hand 
their  veiled  women,  who  ran  behind,  their  crimson  and  or- 
ange trowsers  stained  with  the  dust  of  travel,  while  bullock- 
carts  decked  out  with  jingling  beUa  bore  the  tired  and  the 
sick.  Many  children  of  all  ages  were  in  tlie  throng.  For 
mile  after  mile  I  drove  through  their  ranks,  as  they  marched 
with  a  strange  kind  of  weary  haste,  and  marched,  too,  with 
few  halts,  witli  little  rest,  if  <iny.  One  great  camp  we  left 
behind  us,  but  only  one ;  and  all  night  long  we  were  still 
passing  ranks  of  marching  men  and  women.  The  march  was 
silent ;    there   was  none  of  the   usual  chatter  of  an  Indian 
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crowd ;  gloom  was  in  every  face,  and  the  people  marched 
like  a  beaten  army  flying  from  a  destroying  foe. 

The  disease,  indeed,  was  pressing  on  their  heels.  Two 
hundred  men  and  women,  as  I  was  told  at  the  Umbala  lines, 
bad  died  among  them  in  the  singlo  day.  IVIany  had  drop- 
ped from  fright  alone ;  but  the  pestilence  was  in  the  horde, 
and  ita  seeds  were  carried  into  whatever  villages  the  pilgrima 
reached. 

The  gathering  at  Hurdwar  had  been  attended  by  a  million 
people  drawn  from  every  i)art  of  the  Punjaub  and  North- 
west ;  not  only  Hindoos  and  iSikbs,  bvit  Scindees,  Belooehees, 
Pathans,  and  Afghan*  had  their  representatives  in  this  great 
throng.  As  wo  neared  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Sutlej 
I  fomid  that  a  hun-icd  quarantine  had  been  set  up  on  the 
spot.  Only  the  sick  or  dying  and  bearers  of  corpses  were  de- 
tained, ho\v«;ver;  a  few  questions  were  asked  of  the  remain- 
der, and  ultimately  they  were  allowed  to  cross :  but  driving 
on  at  speed  I  reached  JuUundur  in  the  morning,  only  to  find 
that  the  pilgrims  had  been  denied  admittance  to  the  town. 
A  camp  had  been  formed  without  tho  city,  to  which  the  pil- 
grims had  to  go,  unless  they  preferred  to  straggle  on  along 
the  roads,  dropping  and  dying  by  the  way ;  and  the  villagers 
throughout  the  country  had  risen  on  the  wretched  people,  to 
prevent  thera  returning  to  their  homes. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Government  of  India  should  late- 
ly have  turned  its  attention  to  tlie  regulation  or  suppression 
of  these  fairs,  for  the  city-dwelling  people  of  North  India  will 
not  continue  long  to  tolerate  enormous  gatherings  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hot  weather,  by  which  the  Uvea  of  thoasaads 
must  ultimately  bo  lost.  At  Hurdwar,  at  Juggernauth,  and 
at  many  other  holy  spots,  hundreds  of  thousands— millions, 
not  unfi'equently — are  collected  yearly  from  alt  parts  of  India. 
Great  pi-inces  come  down  travelling  slowly  from  their  capitals 
with  trains  o  troops  and  followers  ao  long  that  they  often 
take  a  day  or  more  to  pass  a  given  spot.  The  Maharajah  of 
Cashmere's  camp  between  Kalka  and  Umbala  occupied  when 
I  saw  it  more  space  than  that  of  Aldershot.  Camels,  women, 
sutlers  without  count,  follow  in  the  train,  so  that  a  body  of 
five  thousand  men  is  multiplied  until  it  occupies  the  space  and 
requires  the  equipments  of  a  vast  army.     A  huge  multitude 
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of  cultivators,  of  princes,  of  fakeers,  and  of  roisterers  met  for 
the  excitement  and  the  pleasures  of  the  camp,  is  gathered 
about  the  holy  spot  There  is  religion,  and  there  is  trade ; 
indeedj  the  rehgious  pilgrims  aro  for  the  most  part  shrewd 
traders,  bent  on  making  a  good  profit  from  their  visit  to  tl^l 
fair. 

The  gathering  at  Hurdwar  in  1867  had  been  more  than 
iisually  well  attended  and  successful,  when  suddenly  a  ramor! 
of  cholera  wjis  heai'd ;  the  pohce  procured  the  break-up  of  the 
camp,  and  Government  thought  fit  to  prohibit  the  visit  to 
Simla  of  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere.  The  pilgrims  had 
hardly  left  the  camp  upon  their  journey  home  when  cholera 
broke  out,  and  by  the  time  I  passed  them  hundreds  were  al- 
ready dead,  and  a  panic  had  spread  tlirough  India.  The  chol- 
era soon  followed  the  rumor,  and  spread  even  to  the  healthi- 
est hill-towius  and  6000  deaths  occurred  in  the  city  of  Sri- 
nuggur  after  the  Maharajah's  retni-n  with  his  infected  escort 
from  Hurdwar,  A  Government  which  has  checked  infanti- 
cide and  suppressed  suttee  could  not  fail  to  succeed,  if  it  in- 
terfered, in  causing  these  fairs  to  be  held  in  the  cold  weather. 

At  JuUuudur  I  encountered  a  terrible  dust-storm.  It  came 
from  the  south  and  west,  and,  to  judgt  from  its  fierceness, 
must  have  been  driven  before  the  W'ind  fi-om  the  great  sandy 
desert  of  Northern  Scinde.  The  sun  was  rising  for  a  sultry 
day  when  from  the  south  there  <?.ame  a  blast  which  in  a  min- 
ute covered  the  sky  with  a  leaden  cloud,  while  from  the  ho- 
rizon there  advanced,  more  slowly,  a  lurid  mass  of  reddish- 
brown.  It  soon  reached  the  city,  and  then,  from  the  wall 
where  I  sought  shelter,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  driving 
sand  of  ochre  color,  nothing  hoard  but  the  shrieking  of  the 
wind.  The  gale  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  but  left  a 
day  which,  delightful  to  travellei's  upon  the  Indian  plains, 
would  elsewhere  have  been  called  by  many  a  hard  name — a 
day  of  lowering  sky  and  dropping  rain,  with  chilling  cold — 
in  short,  a  day  that  felt  and  looked  like  an  English  thaw, 
though  the  thermometer  must  have  stood  at  15°.  Another 
legacy  from  the  storm  was  a  view  of  the  Himalayas  such  as  is 
seldom  given  to  the  dwellers  on  the  plaina.  Looking  at  the 
clouds  upon  the  northern  horizon  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of 
the  Snowy  Range  hanging,  as  it  seemed,  above  them,  half-way 
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Tip  ths  skies.  Seen  with  a  foreground  of  dawk  jungle  in 
bright  bloom,  the  scene  was  beautiful ;  but  the  view  too  dis- 
tant to  be  grand,  except  through  the  ideas  of  immensity 
called  up  by  the  loftiness  of  the  peaks.  While  crossing  the 
Beeaa  (the  ancient  HyphasiSj  and  eastern  boundary  of  tho 
Pei'sian  Empire  in  the  days  of  Darius),  as  I  had  crossed  the 
Sutlej,  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  I  noticed  that  the  railway  via- 
duct, which  was  being  built  for  the  future  Umritsair  and  Del- 
hi line,  stood  some  way  from  the  deep  water  of  the  river  ,-  in- 
deed, stood  chiefly  upon  dry  land.  The  rivers  change  their 
course  so  often  that  the  Beeas  and  SntJej  bridges  *vvill  each 
have  to  be  made  a  mile  long.  There  has  lately  been  given  us 
in  the  Pnnjaub  a  singular  instance  of  the  blind  confidence  in 
which  Government  orders  are  carried  out  by  the  subordinates. 
Tho  order  was  that  the  iron  columns  on  which  the  Beeas 
bridge  waa  to  rest  should  each  be  foi'ty-five  feet  long.  In 
placing  them,  in  some  cases  tho  bottom  of  the  forty-five  feet 
was  in  the  shifting  sand,  in  others  it  was  thirty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  solid  rock;  but  a  boring  which  was  need- 
less in  the  one  case  and  worse  than  useless  in  the  other  has 
been  persevered  in  to  the  end,  the  story  rnns,  because  it  was 
tlie  "Look'm."  The  Indian  rivers  are  the  great  bars  to  road 
and  railway  making;  indeed,  except  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
road,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rivers  of  India  arc  still  un- 
hridged.  On  the  chief  mail-roads  stone  causeways  are  built 
across  the  river-beds,  but  the  streams  are  all  but  impass- 
able daring  the  rains.  Even  on  the  road  from  Kalka  to  Um- 
bala,  bowevor,  there  is  one  river-bed  without  a  causeway, 
across  which  the  dawk-ghaiTce  is  dragged  by  bullocks,  who 
struggle  slowly  through  the  Han<l ;  and  in  crossiug  it  I  saw  a 
steam-engine  lying  half-buried  in  the  drift. 

In  India  we  have  been  sadly  neglectful  of  the  roads.  The 
Grand  Trunk  road  an<l  the  few  great  railroads  are  the  only 
means  of  eomniunicalion  in  the  country.  Even  between  the 
terminus  of  the  Bengal  lines  at  Jubbclpore  and  of  the  Bom- 
bay Railroad  at  Nagporc  there  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
no  metalled  road,  although  the  distance  was  but  200  miles,  and 
the  mails  already  passed  that  way.  Half  a  day  at  least  was 
lost  upon  aU  the  Calcutta  letters,  and  Calcutta  passengers  for 
Bombay  or  England  were  put  to  an  additional  expense  of 
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some  £30  and  a  loss  of  a  week  or  ten  days  in  time  fi'om  the 
absence  of  200  miles  of  road.  Until  we  have  good  cross- 
roads in  India,  ami  metalled  roads  into  the  interior  from  every 
railway  station,  we  shall  never  micceed  in  increasing  the  trade 
of  India,  nor  in  civilizing  its  inhabitants.  The  Grand  Trunk 
road  is,  however,  the  best  in  the  world,  and  ig  formed  of  soft 
white  nodules,  found  in  beds  through  North  India,  which 
when  pounded  and  mixed  with  water  is  known  as  "  kuuktir," 
and  makes  a  road  hard,  smooth,  clean,  and  lasting,  not  unlike 
to  that  which  asphalt  gives. 

At  Uthritsur  I  first  found  raysclf  in  the  true  East — the 
East  of  myrtles,  roses,  and  veiled  figures  with  flashing  eyes— 
the  East  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  and  «  Lalla  Rookh."  The 
city  itself  is  Persian,  rather  than  Indian,  in  its  character,  and 
is  overgrown  with  date-palms,  pomegranates,  and  the  roses 
from  which  the  precious  attar  is  distilled.  Umritsur  has  the 
making  of  the  attar  for  the  world,  and  it  is  made  from  a  rose 
which  blossoms  only  once  a  year.  Ten  tons  of  petals  of  the 
ordinary  country  rose  {Rosa  centifolia)  are  used  annually  in 
attar-makhig  at  Umritsur,  and  are  worth  from  £20  to  £30  a 
ton  in  the  raw  state.  The  petals  are  placed  in  the  retort 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  heat  is  applied  until  the 
water  is  distilled  through  a  hollow  bamboo  into  a  second  ves- 
sel, which  contains  sandalrwood  oil.  A  small  quantity  of  pure 
attar  passes  with  the  water  into  the  receiver.  The  contents 
of  the  receiver  are  then  poured  out,  and  allowed  to  stand  till 
the  attar  rises  to  the  surface,  in  small  globules,  and  is  skimmed 
off.     The  pure  attar  sells  for  its  weight  in  silver, 

Umritsur  is  famous  for  another  kind  of  merchaudiso  more 
precious  even  than  the  attar.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Cashmere 
shawl  trade,  and  three  great  French  firms  have  their  houses  in 
the  tOMm,  where,  through  the  help  of  frir-nds,  shawls  may  be 
obtained  at  siugulai-Iy  Jow  prices  ;  but  travellers  in  far-off  re^ 
gions  are  often  in  the  financial  position  of  the  Texan  hmiter 
who  was  offered  a  million  of  acres  for  a  pair  of  boots — they 
"  have  not  got  the  boots." 

It  is  only  shawls  of  the  second  class  that  can  be  bought 
cheap  at  Umritsur ;  those  of  the  finest  quality  vary  in  price 
from  £40  to  £250,  £30  being  the  cost  of  the  material.  The 
shawl  manuiacture  of  thePunjaub  is  not  confined  to  Umritsur; 
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there  are  000  shawl-makiTig'  shops  in  Loodiana,  I  was  told 
while  there.  There  are  more  than  sixty  permanent  dies  in  use 
at  the  TJmritsur  ehawl  shops ;  cochineal,  indigo,  log-wood, 
and  saffron  are  the  cominoneKt  and  best.  The  ahawls  are 
made  of  the  down  which  underlies  the  hair  of  the  "  shawl 
goat"  of  the  higher  levels.  The  yak,  the  camel,  and  the  dog 
of  the  Himalayas,  all  possess  this  down,  as  well  as  tlieir  hair 
or  wool ;  it  serves  them  aa  a  protection  against  the  winter 
cold.  Chogae — long  cloaks  used  as  dressing-gowns  by  Euro- 
peans— are  also  made  in  Umritsur  from  the  soft  wool  of  the 
Bokhara  caniul,  for  Umritsur  ia  now  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Central  Asian  trade  with  Hindostan. 

The  bazar  is  the  gayest  and  most  bustling  in  India— the 
goods  of  all  India  and  Central  Asia  are  there.  Dacca  muslin 
—known  as  "  woven  air  " — lies  side  by  side  with  thick  cbogaa 
of  kinkob  and  embroidered  Cashmere,  Indian  towels  of  c«arse 
huckaback  half  cover  Chinese  watered  silks,  and  the  brilliant 
dies  of  the  brocades  of  Central  India  are  relieved  by  the  mod- 
est grays  of  the  soft  piiUoo  caps.  The  buyers  are  m  motley 
as  the  goods — Rajpoots  in  turbans  of  deep  blue,  ornamented 
with  gold  thread,  Cashmere  valley  herdsmen  in  strange  caps, 
iiautch  girls  from  the  first  three  bridges  of  Srinuggur,  some 
of  the  so-called  "  hill  fanatics,"  whose  only  religion  is  to  levy 
contributions  on  the  people  of  ther  plains,  and  Sikh  troopers, 
home  on  leave,  stalking  through  the  streets  with  a  haughty 
swagger.  Some  of  the  Sikhs  wear  the  pointed  helmets  of 
their  ancestors,  the  ancient  Sakaj ;  but  whether  he  be  helmeted 
or  not,  the  enormous  white  beard  of  the  Sikh,  the  fierce  curl 
of  his  mustache,  the  cock  of  the  turban,  and  the  am])litude 
of  his  sash,  all  suggest  the  fighting  man.  The  strange  close- 
ness of  the  likeness  of  the  Hmigarians  to  the  Sikhs  would 
lead  one  to  think  that  the  races  are  identical  Not  only  are 
they  alike  in  build,  look,  and  warlike  habits,  but  they  brush 
their  beards  in  the  same  fashion,  and  these  little  customs  en- 
dure longer  than  manners — longer,  often,  than  religion  itself. 
One  of  the  crawd  was  a  ruddy-faced,  red-bearded,  Judas-hair- 
ed fellow,  that  looked  every  inch  a  Fenian,  and  might  have 
stepped  here  fi"om  the  Kilkenny  wilds;  but  the  majority  of 
the  Sikhs  had  aquiline  noses  and  fine  features,  so  completely 
Jewish  of  the  best  and  oldest  type  that  I  was  reminded  of  Sir 
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William  Jones's  fanciful  derivation  of  the  Afghan  races  from 
the  lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Sikhs,  ^VfghanSj  Persians,  ancient  Assyrians,  Jews,  ancient 
Scytliians,  and  Jlagyars  were  not  all  originally  of  one  stock. 

lu  India  di-esa  still  serves  the  purpose  of  denoting  rank. 
The  peasant  is  clothed  in  cotton,  the  prince  in  cloth  of  gold  ; 
and  even  religion,  caste,  and  occupation  are  distinguished  by 
their  several  well-known  and  unchanging  marks.  Indeed,  the 
fixity  of  faaliion  ia  aa  singular  in  Iliiidostau  as  its  infinite 
change ableness  in  New  York  or  France.  The  patterns  we 
see  to-day  in  the  Bombay  bazar  are  those  which  were  popular 
in  the  days  of  Shah  Jehan,  This  regulation  of  dresa  by  cus- 
tom is  one  of  tlic  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  English 
manufacturers  in  their  Indian  ventures.  There  has  been  an 
attempt  made  lately  to  bring  about  the  commercial  annexation 
of  India  to  England :  Lancashire  is  to  manufacture  the  Ion- 
gee,  dhotee,  and  saree,  we  are  told ;  Nottingliam  or  Paisley 
are  to  produce  us  slmmlas  ;  Dacca  ia  to  give  way  to  Norwich, 
and  Coventry  to  supersede  Jeypoor.  It  ia  strange  that  men 
of  Indian  knowledge  and  experience  should  bo  found  Avho  fail 
to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  our  entertaining  hopes  of  any 
great  trade  in  this  direction.  The  Indian  women  of  the 
humbler  castes  ai'e  the  only  customers  we  can  hope  to  Jiave  in 
India;  the  high-caste  people  wear  only  ornamented  fabrics, 
in  the  making  of  which  native  manufacturers  Jiave  advantages 
which  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  European  competition : 
cheap  labor ;  workmen  possessed  of  singular  culture,  and  of  a 
grace  of  expression  which  makes  their  commonest  productions 
poems  in  silk  and  velvet ;  perfect  knowledge  of  their  custom- 
ers' wants  and  tastes ;  scrupuloua  regard  to  caste  conservatism 
—all  tliese  are  possessed  by  the  Hindoo  majmfacturer,  and 
absent  in  the  case  of  the  firms  of  Manchester  and  Rochdale. 
As  a  rule,  all  Indian  dress  is  best  made  by  hand ;  only  the 
coarsest  and  least  ornamented  fabrics  can  be  largely  manufac- 
tured at  paying  i-atcs  in  England.  As  for  the  clothing  of  the 
poorer  people,  the  men  for  the  most  part  wear  nothing,  the 
women  little,  and  that  httle  washed  often,  and  changed  never. 
Even  for  the  roughest  goods  we  can  not  hope  to  undersell  the 
native  manufacturers  by  much  in  the  Presidency  towns.  Up 
conntrj",  if  we  enter  into  the  competition,  it  can  scarcely  fail 


to  be  a  losing  one.  Ekigland  ia  not  more  unlikely  to  be  clothed 
from  India  than  India  from  Great  Britain.  If  European  ma> 
ohinery  is  needed,  it  wiJl  be  erected  in  Yokohama  or  in  Bora- 
bay,  not  in  the  West  Riding. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  Englishmen  have  for  some 
years  been  attempting  to  induce  the  natives  to  adopt  onr 
flower-patterns — peonies,  butterflies,  and  all.  Ornament  in 
India  is  always  subordinate  to  the  purpose  which  the  object 
has  to  serve.  Hindoo  art  begins  where  English  ends.  The 
principles  which  cenniries  of  study  have  given  us  as  the  max- 
ims upon  which  the  grammar  of  ornament  is  based  are  those 
which  are  instinctive  in  every  native  workman.  Every  cos- 
tume, every  vase,  every  temple  and  bazar  in  India  gives  eye- 
witness that  there  is  truth  in  the  saw  that  the  finest  taste  is 
consistent  with  the  deepest  slavery  of  body,  with  the  nlinost 
slavishness  of  mind.  A  Hindoo  of  the  lowest  caste  will  spurn 
the  gift  of  a  turban  or  a  loin-cloth  the  ornamentation  of  which 
consists  not  with  his  idea  of  Bymmetry  and  grace.  Nothing 
could  induce  a  Hindoo  to  clothe  himself  in  sucli  a  gaudy, 
masquerading  dress  as  maddens  a  Maori  with  delight  and  liis 
friends  with  jealousy  and  mortification.  In  art  as  in  de}>ort- 
mont,  the  Ilijidoo  loves  harmony  and  quiet;  and  dress  with 
the  Oriental  in  an  art :  there  is  as  nmch  feeling — as  deep 
poetry — in  the  curves  of  the  Hindoo  saree  as  in  the  outlines 
of  the  Taj. 

Umritsur  is  the  spiritual  capital  of  the  Sikhs,  and  the  Dur- 
bar Temple  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  holiest  of  thtdr 
shrines.  It  stands,  with  the  sunbeams  glancing  from  its  gild- 
ed roof,  in  the  middle  of  a  very  holy  tank,  filled  with  huge 
weird  fish-monsters  that  look  as  though  they  fed  on  men,  and 
glare  at  you  through  cruel  eyes. 

Leaving  your  shoes  outside  the  very  precincts  of  the  tank, 
with  the  police  guard  that  we  have  stationed  there,  you  skirt 
one  side  of  the  water,  and  then  leave  the  mosaic  terrace  for  a 
still  more  gorgeous  causeway,  that,  bordered  on  either  side 
by  rowa  of  golden  iam|>-snppoi"ters,  canies  the  path  across 
toward  the  rich  pavilion,  the  walls  of  which  are  as  thickly 
spread  with  gems  as  are  those  of  Akbar'a  palace.  Here  you 
are  met  by  a  bewildering  din,  for  under  the  inner  dome  sit 
worshipers  by  the  score,  singing  with  vigor  the  grandest  of 
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barbaric  airs  to  the  accompaniment  of  l>Te,  hai-p,  and  tomtom, 
while  in  the  centre,  on  a  cushion,  is  a  long-bearded,  gray  old 
gooroo,  or  priest  of  the  Sikh  religion — a  creed  singularly  pure, 
though  little  kno^\Ti,  The  cflrect  of  the  scene  is  much  en- 
hanced by  the  beauty  of  the  surrouudiug  houses,  whose  oriel 
wiiidowB  overh£nig  the  tank,  that  the  Sikh  princes  may  watch 
tlie  evolntions  of  the  lantern-hearing  boats  on  nights  when  the 
temple  is  illuminated.  When  seen  by  moonlight  the  tank  ia 
a  very  picture  from  the  ** Arabian  Nights." 

This  is  a  time  of  ferment  in  the  Sikh  religion.  A  carpen^ 
tfi^  named  Ram  Singh — a  man  with  all  that  combination  of 
direwdness  and  imagination,  of  enthusiasm  and  worldliness, 
by  which  the  world  is  governed — another  Mohammed  or  Brig- 
ham  Yoimg,  perhaps — has  preached  his  way  through  the  Putv. 
jaub,  infusing  his  own  energy  into  others,  and  baa  drawn  away 
fi'om  the  Sikh  Church  some  hmidred  thousand  followers — re- 
formers— who  call  themselves  the  Kookas.  These  modem 
Anabaptists — ^for  many  are  disposed  to  look  upon  11am  Singh, 
as  another  John  of  Leyden — buid.  themselves  by  some  terrible 
and  secret  oath,  and  the  Government  fear  that  reformation  of 
religion  is  to  be  accompanied  by  i-eformation  of  the  State  of 
a  kind  not  advantageous  to  the  English  power.  When  Ram 
Singh  lately  proclaimed  his  intention  of  visiting  the  Durbar 
Temple  the  gooroos  incited  the  Sikh  fanatics  to  attack  his 
men  with  clubs,  and  the  military  police  were  forced  to  inter- 
fere.   There  is  now,  however,  a  Kooka  temple  at  Laliorc. 

In  spite  of  religious  ferment,  there  is  little  in  the  bazar  or 
temples  of  Umritaur  to  remind  one  of  the  times^ — only  some 
twenty  years  ago— when  the  Sikh  army  crossed  the  Sutlej. 
and  its  leaders  threatened  to  sack  Delhi  and  Calcutta,  and 
drive  the  English  out  of  India ;  it  is  impossible,  however,  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  under-current  in  existence.  Eighteen 
years  can  not  have  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  Sikh  nationality, 
and  the  men  who  beat  us  at  Chillianwallah  are  not  yet  dead, 
or  even  old.  When  the  JVIaharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  returned 
from  England  in  1804  to  bury  his  mother's  body  the  chief  a 
crowded  round  him  as  he  entered  Laliore,  and  besouglit  him. 
to  resume  his  position  at  their  head.  His  auiswer  was  a 
haughty  "Jao  I"  ("Begone!")  If  the  Sikhs  are  to  rise  once 
more  they  will  look  elsewhere  for  their  leader. 
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Ceossing  in  a  railway  journey  of  an  hour  one  of  the  most 
fertile  diatricta  of  tlie  Puujaab,  I  was  Btruck  with  the  reaem- 
blance  of  the  country  to  South  Australia:  in  each  great 
sweeps  of  wheat-growing  lands,  with  here  and  there  an  acacia 
or  mimosa  tree ;  in  each  a  climate  hot,  but  dry,  and  not  un- 
healthy— singulai'l}'-  hot  here  for  a  tract  in  the  latitude  of 
Vicksburgj  near  which  the  Mississippi  is  sometimes  frozen. 

Tlirough  groves  of  a  yellow-blossomed,  sweet-scented,  weep- 
ing acacia,  much  like  laburnum,  in  which  the  fortified  railway 
station  seems  out  of  place,  I  reached  the  tomb-surrounded 
garden  that  is  called  Lahore — a  city  of  promegranates,  olean- 
ders, hollyhocks,  and  roses.  Tlie  date-groves  of  Lahore  are 
beautifxd  beyond  description;  especially  so  the  one  that  hides 
the  Agra  Bank. 

Lahore  matches  TJmritsur  in  the  purity  of  its  Orientalism, 
Agra  in  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  its  walls  :  but  it  has  no 
Tank  Temple  and  no  Taj  j  the  Great  Mosque  is  commonplace, 
Rnnjeet  Singh's  tomb  is  tawdry,  and  the  far-famed  ShaJimar 
Gardens  inferior  to  those  of  Pinjore.  The  strangest  sight  of 
Lahore  is  its  new  railway  station — a  fortress  of  red  brick,  one 
of  many  which  are  rising  all  over  India,  The  fortification 
of  the  railway  stations  is  decidedly  the  next  best  step  to  that 
of  having  no  forts  at  all. 

The  city  of  Lahore  is  surrounded  by  a  suburb  of  gi-eat 
tombs,  in  which  Europeans  have  in  many  cases  taken  up  their 
residence  by  permission  of  the  owner,  the  mausoleums  being, 
from  the  thickness  of  their  walls,  as  cool  as  cellars.  Some- 
times, however,  a  fanatical  relative  of  the  man  buried  in  the 
tomb  will  warn  the  European  tenant  that  he  will  die  within  a 
year — a  prophecy  which  poison  has  once  or  twice  brought  to 
its  fulfillment  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lahore  and  at  Moultan. 

Strolling  in  the  direction  of  the  Cabool  Gate,  I  came  on  the 
Lioutenant-goveraor  of  the  Punjanb  driving  in  an  open  car- 
riage drawn  by  caniels;  and  passing  out  on  to  the  plain,  I  met 
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all  the  officers  in  garrison  returning  on  Pe)*sian  ponies  from  a 
game  at  the  Afghan  sport  of  "  hockey  upon  horseback,"  while  a 
little  fai'tlier  -vverc  some  Unglish  hidies  with  hawks.  Throagh- 
out  the  Northern  PunjauL  a  certain  settling  down  in  comfort 
on  the  part  of  the  English  ofKcials  is  to  be  rewiarketl,  and  the 
adaptations  of  native  habits  to  English  uses,  of  which  I  bad 
in  one  evening's  walk  the  three  examples  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, is  a  sign  of  a  tendency  toward  that  making  the  best  of 
things  which  in  a  newly -occupied  country  precedes  the  en- 
trance upon  a  system  of  permanent  abode.  Lahore  has  been 
a  British  city  for  nineteen  years,  Bombay  for  two  centnriea 
and  more ;  yet  Laliore  is  far  more  English  than  Bombay. 

AUhough  tlierc  are  as  yet  uo  signa  of  English  settlement  in 
the  Punjaub,  atill  the  official  community  in  many  a  Punjaub 
station  is  fast  becoming  colonial  in  its  type,  and  Indian  tradi- 
tions are  losing  ground.  English  wives  and  sisters  abound  in 
Lahore,  even  the  railway  and  canal  officials  having  brought 
out  their  families ;  and  during  the  cool  weather  race  meetings, 
drag-hinits,  cricket-matches,  and  croquet-parties  follow  one 
another  from  day  to  day,  and  Lahore  boasts  a  volunteer  corps. 
When  the  hot  season  comes  on  those  "who  can  escape  to  the 
hillfi,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  can  not  go  run 
to  DaUiousie,  as  Londoners  do  to  Eastboui'ne. 

The  healthy  English  tone  of  the  European  communities  of 
Umritsur  and  Lahore  is  reflected  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
Ptmjaub,  which  are  the  best  in  India,  although  the  blimdors 
of  the  native  printers  render  the  "  l»etting  news  "  muntelligi- 
bie,  and  tlie  "  cricket  scores  "  obscare.  The  columns  of  the 
Lahore  papers  present  as  singular  a  mixture  of  incongruous 
articles  as  even  the  Governraeut  Gazette  offers  to  ita  readers. 
An  official  notice  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  allow  more  than 
560  elephants  to  take  part  in  the  next  Lucknow  procession 
follows  a  report  of  the  "ice  meeting"  of  the  community  of 
Lahore  to  arraxige  about  the  next  supply;  and  side  by  side 
with  this  is  an  article  on  the  Punjaub  trade  with  Clunese 
Tartary^  which  recommends  the  Government  of  India  to  con- 
quer Afghanistan,  and  to  re-occupy  the  valley  of  Cashmere. 
A  paragraph  notices  the  presentation  by  the  Punjaub  Gov- 
ernment to  a  native  gentleman,  who  has  built  a  serai  at  his 
own  cost,  of  a  valuable  gift;  another  records  a  brush  with  the 


WagheeTS.  The  only  police  case  is  the  infliction  on  &  sweeper 
of  a  liuu  of  thirty  rupees  for  letting  his  donkey  run  against 
high-caste  womanj,  whereby  she  was  defiled ;  but  a  European 
magistrate  reprimands  a  native  pleader  for  appearing  in  court 
with  hia  shoes  on;  and  a  notice  from  the  lieutenant-governor 
gives  a  list  of  the  holidays  to  be  obaerved  by  the  courts,  in 
which  the  "  Queen's  Birthday  "  comes  between  "  Bhudur  Ka- 
lee"  and  "  Oors  data  Gunjbuksh  "  while  "  Christmas"  follows 
"  Shubberat,"  and  **  Ash  Wednesday "  precedes  "  Ilolee." 
Aa  one  of  the  holidays  lasts  a  fortnight,  and  many  more  than 
a  week,  the  total  number  of  dies  tton  is  considerable ;  but  a 
postscript  decrees  that  additional  local  holidays  shall  be  grant- 
ed for  fairs  and  festivals,  and  for  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipse, 
which  brings  the  no-court  days  up  to  sixty  or  seventy,  besides 
those  in  the  Long  Vacation.  The  Hindoos  are  in  the  happy 
position  of  having  also  six  New  Year's  Days  in  every  twelve- 
month ;  but  the  editor  of  one  of  the  Lahore  papers  says  that 
his  Mohammedan  compositors  manifest  a  singular  interest  in 
Hindoo  f easts,  which  shows  a  gratifying  spread  of  toleration ! 
An  article  on  the  "  Queen'a  English  in  Hindostan,"  in  the  P((?i- 
jaub  Times,  gives,  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  Young 
Bengal,  a  serenade  iu  which  the  skylai'k  carols  on  the  prim- 
rose bush.     "  Emerge  my  love,"  the  poet  ciies : 

"  The  fragrant,  dewy  grovo 
"We'll  wander  tluough  till  pm-fire  bids  us  part." 

But  the  fin.al  stanza  is  the  best : 

"  Then,  Leila,  come  I  nor  longer  cogitate ; 
Thy  egress  let  no  scruples  diro  retard  ; 
Contiguous  to  the  portals  of  thy  gale 
Suapeaaively  I  supplicate  regard," 

The  advertisements  range  from  books  on  the  languages  of 
Dardistan  to  Government  contracts  for  elephant  fodder,  or 
price-lists  of  English  beer ;  and  an  annoimcement  of  an  Afghan 
history  in  the  Urdu  tongue  is  followed  by  a  prospectus  of  Berk- 
hampstead  Grammar  School.  lung  Edward  would  rub  his 
eyes  were  he  to  wake  and  find  himself  being  advertised  in 
Lahore. 

The  Punjaub  Europeans,  with  their  English  newspapers 
and  English  ways,  are  sti-ango  governors  for  an  empire  con- 
quered from  the  bravest  of  all  Eastern  races  little  more  than 
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eighteen  years  ago.  One  of  thera,  taking  tip  a  town  police- 
man's staff,  said  to  me  one  day,  "  Who  could  have  thought 
in  1850  that  in  IBS'?  we  should  be  ruling  the  Sikhs  with  this  ?" 


CH^\PTER  XII. 

OUK    INDIAN    ABMT. 

During  my  stay  in  Lahore  a  force  of  Sikhs  and  Pathans 
was  being  raised  for  service  at  Hong  Kong  by  an  officer  stay- 
ing in  the  earae  hotel  with  myself,  and  a  large  niunber  of  men 
were  being  enlisted  in  the  city  by  recruiting  parties  of  the  Bom- 
bay armj'.  In  all  parts  of  India  we  are  now  relying,  so  far  as 
our  native  forces  are  concerned ,  upon  the  men  who  only  a  few 
years  back  were  by  much  our  most  dangerous  foes. 

Throughout  the  East  subjects  concern  themselves  but  little 
in  the  quarrels  of  their  princes,  and  the  Sikhs  are  no  exception 
to  tlie  rule.  They  fought  splendidly  in  the  Persian  ranks  at 
Marathon;  under  Shere  Singh  they  made  their  memorable 
stand  at  Chillionwallah ;  but  under  Nicholson  they  beat  the 
bravest  of  the  Bengal  sepoys  before  Delhi.  Whether  they 
fight  for  us  or  against  us  is  all  one  to  tliem.  They  fight  for 
those  who  pay  them,  and  have  no  politics  beyond  their  pock- 
ets. So  far,  they  seem  useful  allies  to  us,  who  hold  the  purse 
of  India,  Unable  to  trust  Hindoos  with-  arms,  "we  can  at  least 
rule  them  by  the  employment  as  soldiers  of  their  fiercest  ene- 
mies. 

When  we  come  to  look  carefully  at  our  system  its  morality 
is  hardly  clear.  As  we  administer  the  revenues  of  India  nom- 
lally  at  least,  for  the  l;>enefit  of  the  Indians,  it  might  be  ar- 
gued that  we  may  fairly  keep  on  foot  such  troops  as  are  best 
fitted  to  secure  her  against  attack ;  but  the  argijiment  breaks 
down  when  it  is  remembered  that  70,000  British  troops  are 
maintained  in  India  from  the  Indian  revenues  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  local  order  is  secured  by  an  ample  force  of  mil- 
itary police.  Even  if  the  employment  of  Sikhs  in  times  of 
emergency  may  be  advisable,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  day 
has  gone  by  for  permanently  overawing  a  people  by  means  of 
standing  armies  composed  of  their  hereditary  foes. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  Indian  armies  we  have 
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carefully  to  dist.inguisli  between  the  tlieoiy  and  the  practice. 
The  Indian  official  theory  says  that  not  only  is  the  native  array 
a  valuable  auxiliaiy  to  the  English  army  in  India,  but  tlitit 
its  moral  effect  on  the  people  ie  of  great  benefit  to  us,  inas- 
mucli  as  it  raises  tbeir  eelf-respect,  and  offers  a  career  to  men 
who  would  otherwise  be  fonnidable  enemies.  The  practice 
proclaims  that  the  native  troops  arc  either  dangerous  or  use- 
less by  arming  them  with  weapons  as  antiquated  as  the  bow 
aud  arrow,  destroys  the  moral  effect  which  might  possibly  be 
produced  by  a  Hindoo  force  by  filling  the  native  ranks  with 
Sikh  and  Goorkha  aliens  arid  heretics,  and  makes  us  enemies 
without  number  by  denying  to  natives  that  promotion  which 
the  theory  holda  out  to  them.  Tlie  existing  system  is  official- 
ly defended  by  the  most  contradictory  arguments,  and  on  the 
most  shifting  of  gi'ounds-  Those  who  ask  why  we  should  not 
trust  the  natives,  at  all  events  to  the  extent  of  allowing  Ben- 
gal and  Bombay  men  to  serve,  and  to  serve  with  anns  that 
they  can  use,  in  bodies  which  profess  to  be  the  Bengal  and 
Bombay  m'inies,  but  which  in  fact  are  Sikh  regiments  which 
we  are  afraid  to  ami,  are  told  that  the  native  army  has  muti- 
nied times  without  end,  that  it  has  never  fought  well  except 
where,  from,  the  number  of  British  present,  it  had  no  choice 
but  to  fight,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  and  inefficient.  Those 
who  ask  why  this  shadow  of  a  native  army  should  be  retained 
are  told  that  its  records  of  distinguished  service  in  old  times 
are  numerous  and  splendid.  The  huge  British  force  main- 
tained in  India,  and  the  still  linger  native  army,  are  each  of 
them  made  an  excuse  for  the  retention  of  the  other  at  the  ex- 
isting standard.  If  you  say  that  it  is  evident  that  70,000  Brit- 
ish troops  can  not  be  needed  in  India,  you  are  told  that  they 
are  required  to  keep  the  120,000  native  troops  in  chock.  If 
you  ask,  Of  what  use,  then,  arc  the  latter  ?  you  hear  that  in  the 
case  of  a  serious  imperial  war  the  English  troops  would  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  defense  of  India  confided  to  these  very 
natives  who  in  time  of  peace  require  to  be  thus  severely  held 
in  check.  Such  sliallow  arguments  would  be  instantly  exposed 
were  not  English  statesmen  bribed  by  the  knowledge  that 
their  acceptance  as  good  logic  .allows  us  to  maintain  at  India's 
cost  70,000  British  soldiers,  who  in  time  of  danger  would  be 
available  for  our  defense  at  home. 
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That  the  English  force  of  !70,000  men  maintained  in  India 
in  time  of  peace  can  be  needed  there  in  peace  or  war  is  not  to 
be  Btipposed  by  those  who  remember  that  10,000  nteu  were 
all  that  were  really  needed  to  suppress  the  wide-spread  mutiny 
of  1357,  and  that  Russia — our  only  possible  enemy  from  with- 
out— never  succeeded  during  a  two  years'  war  in  her  own  ter- 
ritory in  placing  a  disposable  army  of  60,000  men  in  the  Cri- 
mea, Another  mutiny  stich  as  that  of  1857  is,  indeed,  impoB- 
sible,  now  that  we  retain  both  forts  and  artillery  exclusively 
in  British  hands  ;  and  Knssia  having  to  bring  her  supplies  and 
men  across  ahnost  boundless  deserts,  or  through  hostile  Af- 
ghanistan, would  be  met  at  the  Kliyber  by  our  whole  Indian 
army,  concentrated  from  the  most  distant  stations  at  a  few 
days'  notice,  lighting  in  a  well-known  and  friendly  country, 
and  supplied  from  the  plains  of  all  India  by  the  railroads. 
Our  English  troops  in  India  are  sufficiently  numerous,  were  it 
necessary,  to  fight  both  the  Russians  and  our  native  araiy; 
but  it  is  absurd  that  we  should  maintain  in  India,  in  a  time  of 
perfect  peace,  at  a  yearly  cost  to  the  people  of  that  country 
of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  millions  sterling,  an  army  fit  to 
cope  with  the  most  tremendous  disasters  that  could  overtake 
the  conntry,  and  at  the  same  time  imspeakably  ridiculous  that 
we  should  in  all  our  calculations  he  forced  to  set  down  the 
native  array  as  a  cause  of  weakness.  The  native  rulers,  more- 
over, whatever  their  unpopularity  with  their  people,  were  al- 
ways able  to  array  powerfid  levies  against  enemies  from  with- 
out ;  and  if  our  government  of  India  is  not  a  miserable  failure, 
OUT  influence  over  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  ought,  at  the 
least,  to  bo  little  inferior  to  that  exercised  by  the  Mogul  em- 
perors or  the  Maratta  chiefs. 

As  for  local  risings,  concentration  of  our  troops  by  means 
of  the  railroads  that  would  be  coustructed  in  half  a  dozen 
years  out  of  our  military  savings  alone,  and  which  American 
experience  shows  ua  can  not  be  effectually  destroyed,  would 
be  amply  sufScient  to  deal  with  them  were  the  force  reduced 
to  30,000  men  :  and  a  general  rebelhon  of  the  people  of  India 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect,  and  no  right  to  resist  should  it 
by  any  combination  of  circumstances  be  brought  about. 

The  taxation  required  to  maintain  the  present  Indian  army 
presses  severely  upon  what  is  in  fact  the  poorest  country  in 
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(he  world  ;  the  yearly  drain  of  raaiiy  tliousand  men  weigliH 
heavily  iipun  us;  and  our  system  seems  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  humiliating  fact  that  under  British  governniont, 
and  in  times  of  peace,  the  most  docile  of  all  peoples  need  an 
army  of  200,000  men,  in  addition  to  the  military  police,  to 
watch  them,  or  keep  them  down. 

Whatever  the  decision  come  to  with  regard  to  the  details 
of  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  Indian  army  system,  it  is  at 
least  clear  that  it  will  be  exjiedient  in  us  to  reduce  the  En- 
glish ai'my  in  Jndia  if  we  intend  it  for  India's  defense,  and 
our  duty  to  abolish  it  if  we  intend  it  for  onr  ovm.  Itjs  also 
evident  that,  after  allowing  for  mere  police  duties — which 
should  in  all  cases  be  performed  by  men  equipped  as,  and 
called  by  the  name  of,  police — the  native  army  shonldj  what- 
ever its  size,  be  rendered  as  effective  aa  possible  by  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  best  weapons  of  the  age.  If  local  in- 
surrections have  unfortunately  to  be  quelled,  they  must  be 
quelled  by  English  troops ;  and  against  European  invaders, 
naljives  troops,  to  be  of  the  slightest  service,  must  be  armed 
as  Europeans.  As  the  possibility  of  European  invasion  is  re- 
mote, it  would  pi'ohahly  be  advisable  that  the  native  aiTuy 
should  be  gradually  reduced  imtU  brought  to  the  point  of 
merely  supplying  the  body-guards  and  ceremonial-troops  j  at 
at  all  events,  the  practice  of  overawing  Sikhs  mth  Hindoos, 
and  Hindoos  with  Sikhs,  should  be  abandoned  as  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  our  governmeut  in  India,  and  with  the  first 
principles  of  freedom. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  we  should  wholly  de- 
prive ourselves  of  the  services  of  the  Indian  warrior  tribes. 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  hold  such  outposts  as  Gibraltar,  the 
duty  of  defending  them  against  all  comers  might  not  improp- 
erly be  intrusted  wboDy  or  partly  to  the  Sikhs  or  fiery  little 
Goorklias,  on  the  ground  that,  whUe  almost  as  brave  as  Eu- 
ropean troops,  they  are  somewhat  cheaper.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that,  jnst  aa  we  draw  our  Goorkhas  from  independ- 
ent Nepaul,  other  Eui'opcan  nations  may  draw  Sikhs  from 
us.  We  are  not  even  now  the  only  rulers  who  employ  Sikhs 
in  war ;  the  Khan  of  Kokand  is  said  to  have  many  in  his 
service  :  and,  tightly  ruled  at  home,  the  Punjaubees  may  not 
improbably  become  the  Swiss  of  Asia. 
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Whatever  tlie  European  force  to  he  maintained  m  India, 
it  is  clear  that  it  should  be  local.  The  queen's  army  system 
has  now  had  ten  years'  trial,  and  has  failed  in  every  point  in 
which  failure  was  prophesied.  Tlie  oflicerH,  hating  India,  and 
having  no  knowledge  of  native  languages  or  customs,  bring 
onr  Government  into  contempt  among  the  people ;  recruits 
in  England  dread  enlistment  for  service  they  know  not  where  ; 
and  Indian  tax-payers  complain  that  they  are  forced  to  sup- 
port an  army  over  the  disposition  of  which  they  have  not  the 
least  control,  and  which  in  time  of  need  would  probably  be 
witlidrawii  from  India.  Even  the  Dutch,  they  say,  maintain 
a  purely  colonial  force  in  Java,  and  the  French  have  pledged 
themselves  that,  when  they  withdraw  the  Algerian  local' 
troops,  they  will  replace  thera  by  regiments  of  the  line.  En- 
gland and  Spain  alone  maintain  purely  imperial  troops  at  the 
expense  of  their  dependencies. 

Were  the  European  army  in  India  kept  separate  from  the 
English  service  it  would  be  at  once  less  costly  and  more  effi- 
cient, while  the  officers  would  be  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  natives  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  mere  birds  of  passage,  careless  of  offending  native 
prejudicCj.indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  those  among  whom 
they  have  to  live,  and  occupied  each  day  of  their  idle  life  in 
heartily  wishing  themselves  at  home  again.  There  are,  in- 
deed, to  the  existing  system  drawbacks  more  serious  than 
have  been  mentioned.  Sufficient  stress  has  not  hitherto  been 
laid  upon  the  demoralization  of  our  army,  and  danger  to  our 
home  freedom  that  must  result  from  the  keeping  in  India  of 
half  our  regular  force.  It  13  hard  to  believe  that  men  who 
have  periodically  to  go  througli  such  scenes  as  those  of  1857, 
or  who  arc  in  daily  contact  with  a  cringing  dark-skinned  race 
can  in  the  long  run  continue  to  be  firm  friends  to  constitu- 
tional liberty  at  home;  and  it  .should  be  remembered  that  the 
English  troops  in  Lidia,  though  under  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, are  practically  iudepeudent  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  is  rot  only  constitutionally  that  Indian  rotation  service 
is  bad.  The  system  is  destructive  to  the  discipline  of  our 
troops,  and  a  separate  Bervice  is  the  only  remedy. 
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KUSSIA, 

For  fifty  years  or  more  wo  have  been  wamed  that  one  day 
we  niuat  encounter  Russia,  and  for  fifty  years  Muscovite  ar- 
mies, conquering  their  way  step  by  step,  have  been  advancing 
southwaril,  till  we  find  England  and  Russia  now  all  but  face 
to  face  in  Central  Asia. 

Steadily  the  Russians  are  advancing.  Their  circular  of 
1864,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  had  reached  their  wish- 
ed-for  frontier,  has  been  altogether  forgotten,  and  all  Kokand 
and  portions  of  Bokhara  have  been  swallowed  np,  while  our 
tipiea  in  St,  Petei'sburg  tell  the  Indian  Council  that  Persia  her- 
self is  doomed.  Although,  however,  the  distance  of  the  Rus- 
sian from  the  English  fi"ontiers  has  been  greatly  reduced  of 
late,  it  is  still  far  more  considerable  than  is  supposed.  Instead 
of  the  Russian  outposts  being  100  miles  from  Peshawur,  as 
one  alarmist  has  said,  they  are  still  400;  and  Samarcand,  their 
nearest  city,  is  450  miles  in  a  straight  line  over  the  summit 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  750  by  road  from  our  frontier  at 
the  Khyber,  At  the  same  time  we  must,  in  our  calculations 
of  the  fnture,  assume  that  a  few  years  will  see  Ru3.s.ia  at  the 
northern  base  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  in  a  position  to  over- 
run Persia  and  take  Herat. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  we  should  declare  to  Russia 
our  intention  to  preserve  Afghanistan  as  neutral  ground ;  bnt 
there  arises  this  difficulty,  that  having  agreed  to  this  plan,  Rus- 
sia would  immediately  proceed  to  set  about  ruling  Afghan- 
istan through  Persia,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible, 
as  we  have  already  foimd,  to  treat  with  Afghanistan,  as  there 
18  no  Afghanistan  with  winch  to  treat;  nor  can  we  enter  into 
friendly  relations  with  any  Afghan  chief,  lest  his  neighbor  and 
enemy  should  hold  ue  responsible  for  his  acts.  If  we  are  to 
have  any  dealings  with  the  Afghans  we  shall  soon  be  forced  to 
take  a  side,  and  necessarily  to  fight  and  conquer,  but  at  a  great 
cost  in  men  and  money.  It  might  be  possible  to  make  friends 
of  some  of  the  frontier  tribes  by  giving  them  lands  within  our 
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borders  on  condition  of  their  performing  militaiy  service  and 
respecting  the  lives  and  property  of  our  merchjints ;  but  the 
policy  would  be  costly,  and  its  residta  uncertain,  while  we 
should  probably  soon  find  ourselves  embroiled  in  Afghan  pol- 
itics. Moreover,  meddling  in  Afghanistan,  long  since  proved 
to  be  a  foolish  and  a  dangerous  coui-ee,  can  hardly  be  made  a 
■vvise  one  by  the  fact  of  the  Russians  being  at  the  gate. 

Many  would  have  ns  advance  to  Herat,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  in  Afghanistan,  and  not  on  the  plains  of  India,  that  Rus- 
sia must  be  met ;  but  such  is  the  fierceness  of  the  Afghans, 
such  the  poverty  of  their  country,  that  its  occupation  would 
be  at  once  a  source  of  weakness  and  a  military  trap  to  the  in- 
vader. Were  we  to  occupy  Herat,  we  should  have  Po'sians 
and  Afghans  alike  against  us;  were  the  Russians  to  annex 
Afgh.anistan,  they  could  never  descend  into  the  plains  of  India 
without  a  little  diplomacy  or  a  little  money  from  us  bringing 
the  Afghan  fanatics  upon  their  rear.  When,  indeed,  we  look 
carefully  into  the  meaning  of  those  Anglo-Indiana  who  would 
have  us  repeat  our  attempt  to  thrash  the  Afghans  into  loving 
us,  we  find  that  the  pith  of  their  complaint  seems  to  be  that 
battles  and  conquests  mean  promotion,  and  that  we  have  no 
one  left  in  India  upon  whom  we  can  wage  war.  Civilians 
look  for  new  appointments,  military  men  for  employment, 
missionaries  for  fi-esh  fields,  and  all  see  their  opening  in  an- 
nexation, while  the  newspapers  echo  the  cry  of  their  readers, 
and  call  on  the  viceroy  to  annex  Afghanistan  "  at  the  cost 
of  impeachment." 

Were  our  frontier  at  Peshawur  a  good  one  for  defense 
there  could  be  but  little  reason  shown  for  an  occupation  of 
any  part  of  Afghanistan;  but  as  it  is,  the  question  of  the  de- 
sirability of  an  advance  is  complicated  by  the  lamentable 
weakness  of  our  present  frontier.  Were  Russia  to  move 
down  upon  India  we  ehonld  have  to  meet  her  either  in  Af- 
ghanistan or  upon  the  Indus :  to  meet  her  at  Pcshawnr,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  and  ivith  the  Indus  behind  us,  would 
be  a  military  suicide.  Of  the  two  courses  that  wonld  be  open 
to  ns,  a  retreat  to  the  Indus  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
confidence  of  our  troops,  and  an  advance  to  Cabool  or  Herat 
woidd  be  an  advance  out  of  reach  of  our  railroad  cgmmtmica- 
tiona  and  through  a  dangerous  defile.     To  maintain  our  fron- 
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tier  force  at  Peshawur,  as  we  now  do,  is  to  maintaiti  in  a  pes- 
tilential valley  a  force  which,  if  attacked,  could  not  fight 
where  it  is  stationed,  but  would  be  forced  to  advance  into 
Afghanistan  or  retreat  to  the  Indus.  The  best  policy  would 
probably  be  to  withdraw  the  Europeans  from  Peshawur  and 
Rawal  Pindee,  and  place  thera  upon  the  Indus  in  the  hills 
near  Attock,  completing  our  railroad  from  Attock  to  Lahore, 
and  from  Attock  to  the  hill  station,  and  to  leave  the  nati've 
force  to  defend  the  Khyber  and  Peshawur  against  the  mount- 
ain tribes.  We  should  also  encourage  European  settlement 
in  the  valley  of  Cashmere.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
push  a  short  railroad  from  the  Indus  to  the  Bholan  Pass,  and 
there  concentrate  a  second  powerful  European  force,  with  a 
view  to  resisting  invasion  at  thai  point,  and  of  taking  in  flank 
and  rear  any  invader  who  might  advance  upon  the  Khyber. 
The  Bholan  Pass  is,  moreover,  on  the  road  to  Candahar  and 
Herat;  and,  although  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  occupy  those 
cities  except  by  the  wish  of  the  Afghans,  still  the  advance  of 
the  Russians  will  pi'obably  one  day  force  the  jlfgbans  to  ally 
themselves  to  us,  and  solicit  the  occupation  of  their  cities. 
The  fact  that  the  pjresent  ruler  of  Herat  is  a  mere  tool  of  the 
Persians  or  feudatory  of  the  Czar,  will  have  no  effect  what- 
ever on  his  country,  for  if  he  once  threw  himself  openly  into 
Russian  hands,  his  people  would  immediately  desert  him.  So 
much  for  the  means  of  defense  against  the  Russians ;  but  there 
is  some  chance  that  we  may  have  to  defend  India  against  an- 
other Mohammedan  invasion,  secretly  countenanced,  but  not 
openly  aided  by  Russia.  While  on  mj^way  to  Engiandlhad 
a  conversation  on  this  matter  with  a  well-informed  Syinan 
Pacha,  but  notorious  Russian-hater,  He  had  been  telling  me 
that  Russian  policy  had  not  changed,  but  was  now,  as  ever, 
a  policy  of  gradual  annexation  ;  that  she  envied  our  position  in 
India,  and  hated  us  because  our  gentle  treatment  of  Asiatics 
is  continually  held  nip  to  her  as  an  example.  "  Russia  has  at- 
tacked you  twice  in  India,  and  will  attack  you  there  again,"  ho 
said.  Admitting  her  interference  in  the  Afghan  war,  I  denied 
that  it  was  proved  that  she  had  any  influence  in  Ilindostan,  or 
any  hand  in  the  rebellion  of  1857.  My  friend  made  me  no 
spoken  answer,  but  took  four  caskets  that  stood  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  siting  them  in  a  row,  with  aa  interval  between  them. 
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pushe^l  the  fii'st  eo  that  it  struck  the  second,  the  secornl  the 
third,  and  the  thii'd  the  foarth.  Then,  looking  up,  he  said, 
"  There  you  have  the  manner  of  the  Russian  move  on  India. 
I  push  No.  1,  hut  you  see  Ko.  4  moves.  1  influences  2,  2  in- 
fluences 3j  and  3  influences  4  ;  but  1  doesn't  influence  4.  Oh, 
dear  me,  no  I  Very  likely  even  1  and  3  are  enemica,  and  hate 
each  other  ;  and  if  3  thought  that  she  was  doing  I'a  work,  she 
would  kick  over  the  traces  at  once.  Nevertheless,  she  is 
doing  it.  In  1857  Russia  certainly  struck  at  you  through 
Egypt,  and  probably  through  Central  Asia  also.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  afraid  to  send  troojts  through  Egj-pt,  though  if 
that  could  have  been  largely  done,  the  mutiny  could  have 
been  put  down  in  half  tine  time,  and  with  a  quarter  the  cost; 
and  Nana  Sahib  in  his  proclamation  stated,  not  without  reason, 
that  Egypt  w^as  on  his  side.  The  way  yon  are  being  now  at- 
tacked is  this :  Russia  and  Egypt  are  for  the  moment  hand 
and  glove,  though  their  ultimate  objects  are  conflicting. 
Egypt  is  playing  for  the  leadership  of  all  Islam,  even  of  Mos- 
lems in  Central  Asia  and  Lidia.  Russia  sees  that  this  game  is 
for  the  time  her  game,  as  through  Egj'pt  she  can  excite  the 
Turcomans,  Afghans,  and  other  Moslems  of  Central  Asia  to 
invade  India  in  the  name  of  religion  and  the  prophet,  but,  in 
fact,  in  the  hope  of  ptunder,  and  can  also  at  the  same  time 
raise  your  Mohammedan  population  in  Hindostan  —  a  popu- 
lation over  which  you  admit  you  have  absolutely  no  hold.  Of 
course  you  will  defeat  those  hordes  whenever  you  meet  them 
in  the  field  j  but  their  numbers  are  incalculable,  and  their  brav- 
ery great.  India  has' twice  before  been  conquered  from  the 
north,  from  Central  Asia,  and  you  must  remember  that  behind 
these  hordes  comes  Russia  herself.  Mohammedanism  is  weak 
here,  on  the  Mediterranean,  I  gi-ant  you  j  but  it  is  very  strong 
in  Central  Asia — as  strong  as  it  ever  was.  Can  you  trust 
your  Sikhs,  too  ?    I  doubt  it." 

When  I  asked  the  Pacha  how  Egypt  was  to  put  herself  at 
the  head  of  Islam,  he  answered,  "  Thus.  We  Egyptians  are 
already  supporting  the  Turkish  Empire.  Our  triV>ute  is  a 
million  (francs),  but  we  pay  five  millions,  of  which  four  go 
into  the  Sultan's  privy  purse.  We  have  all  the  leading  men 
of  Turkej^  in  our  pay  i  30,000  of  the  best  troops  8er\'ing  in 
Crete,  and  the  whole  of  the  fleet  are  contributed  by  Egypt. 
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"KTow  Egypt  Bad  no  small  share  in  getting  ap  the  Cretan  in- 
surrection, and  yet,  you  see,  she  does,  or  pretends  to  do,  her 
best  to  put  it  down.  The  Sultan,  therefore,  ia  at  the  vice- 
roy's mercy,  ii  you  donH  interfere.  No  one  else  will  if  you 
do  not.  The  viceroy  aims  at  being  nominallyj  as  he  is  real- 
ly, '  the  Grand  Turk.'  Ouce  Sultan,  with  Crete  and  the  other 
islands  handed  over  to  Greece  or  RuBsia,  the  present  viceroy 
commands  the  allegiance  of  every  Moslem  people — thirty  mil- 
lions of  your  Indian  subjects  included ;  that  is,  practically 
Russia  commands  that  allegiance — Russia  practically^  though 
not  nominally,  at  Constantinople  wields  the  power  of  Islam, 
instead  of  being  hated  by  every  true  believer,  as  she  would  be 
ii  she  annexed  Turkey  in  Europe,  Her  real  game  is  a  far 
grander  one  than  that  with  which  she  is  credited."  "  Turkey 
is  your  vassal,"  the  Pacha  went  on  to  say ;  "  she  owes  her  ex- 
istence entirely  to  you.  Why  not  use  her  then  ?  Why  not 
put  pressure  on  the  Sultan  to  exert  his  influence  over  the 
Asian  tribes — which  is  far  greater  than  you  believe — for  your 
benefit  ?  Why  not  insist  on  your  Euphrates  route  ?  Why 
not  insist  on  Egypt  ceasing  to  intrigue  against  you,  and  an- 
nex the  country  if  she  continues  m  her  present  course  ?  If 
you  wish  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  make  Abdul  Aziz  insist 
on  Egypt  being  better  governed,  or  on  the  slave-trade  being 
put  down.  You  have  made  your  name  a  laughing-stock  here. 
You  let  Egypt  half  bribe,  half  force  Turkey  into  throwing 
such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your  Euphrates  route  that  it  is 
no  nearer  completion  now  than  it  ever  was.  You  force  Egypt 
to  pass  a  law  abolishing  the  slave-trade  and  slavery  itself,  and 
you  have  tjiken  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  this  law  has  never 
been  enforced  in  so  much  as  a  single  instance.  You  think 
that  you  are  all  right  now  that  you  have  managed  to  force 
our  Government  into  allowing  your  troops  to  pass  to  and  fro 
through  EgyiJt,  thus  making  your  road  through  the  territory 
of  your  most  dangerous  enemy.  Where  would  you  be  in 
case  of  a  war  with  Russia  ?" 

When  I  pleaded  that,  if  we  were  refused  passage,  we 
should  occupy  the  country,  the  Pacha  replied,  "  Of  course 
you  would ;  but  you  need  not  imagine  that  you  will  ever  be 
refused  passage.  Wbat  ^^dll  Itappen  will  be  that,  just  at  the 
time  of  your  greatest  need,  the  floods  will  come  down  fi'om 
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the  mountains,  aud  wash  away  ten  miles  of  the  line,  and  all 
the  eng^ines  will  go  out  of  repair.  You  will  complain:  we 
shall  ofEer  to  lay  the  stick  about  the  feet  of  all  the  employes 
of  the  line.  What  more  would  you  have  ?  Can  we  prevent 
the  floods?  When  our  Government  wished  to  keep  your 
EuphnUea  scheme  from  coining  to  any  thing,  did  they  say, 
*  Do  this  thingj  and  we  will  raise  Islam  against  you  ?'  Oh 
no !  they  just  bribed  your  surveyors  to  be  attacked  by  the 
Bedouin,  or  they  bribed  a  pacha  to  teil  you  that  the  water 
was  alkaline  and  poisonous  for  the  next  hundred  miles,  and 
80  on,  till  your  cojnpany  was  ruined,  and  the  plan  at  an  end 
for  some  years.  Your  Home  Government  does  not  under- 
stand U8_  Easterns.  AYhy  don't  you  put  your  Eastern  affairs 
intx>  the  hands  of  your  Indian  Government  ?  You  liave  two 
routes  to  India — Egypt  aud  Euphrates  Valley,  and  both  are 
practically  in  the  hands  of  your  only  great  enemy — Russia." 

In  all  that  my  Syi'ian  friend  said  of  the  danger  of  our  re- 
lying too  much  upon  our  route  across  Egypt,  and  on  the  im- 
portance to  us  of  the  immediate  construction  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  Railway  line,  there  is  nothing  but  truth,  but,  iu  his 
fears  of  a  fresh  invasion  of  India  by  the  Mohammedans,  he 
forgot  that  for  fighting  pvirposes  the  Mohammedans  are  no 
longer  one,  but  two  peoples  :  for  the  Moslem  races  are  di- 
vided into  Sonnites  and  Shiites,  or  orthodox  and  dissenting 
Mohammedans,  who  hate  each  other  far  more  fiercely  than 
they  hate  us.  (Jur  Indian  Moslems  are  orthodox,  the  Af- 
f^hans  and  Persians  are  dissenters,  the  Turks  are  orthodox. 
If  Egypt  and  Persia  play  Russia's  game,  we  may  coxmt  upon 
the  support  of  the  Tiirks  of  Syria,  of  the  Euphrates  Valley, 
and  of  India.  To  unite  Irish  Catholics  and  Orangemen  in  a 
reUgioua  crusade  against  the  English  wouW  be  an  easy  task 
by  the  side  of  that  of  uniting  Sonnite  aud  Sldite  against 
India.  A  merely  Shiite  invasion  is  always  possible,  btit  could 
probably  be  met  with  ease,  by  opposition  at  the  Khyber,  and 
resistance  ujjon  the  Indus,  followed  by  a  rapid  advance  from 
the  Bholan.  Russia  herself  is  not  without  her  difficulties 
with  the  strictcKt  and  most  fanafciciU  Mohammedans,  Now 
that  she  has  conquered  Bokhara,  tlieir  most  sacred  land,  they 
hate  her  as  fiercely  as  they  hate  us.  The  crusade,  if  she  pro- 
vokes it,  may  be  upon  our  side,  aud  British  commanders  in 
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green  tarbans  may  yet  euminon  tLe  Faithful  to  arma,  and  in- 
voke the  Prophet. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  men  who  have  lived  long  in  India 
think  that  our  policy  in  the  East  has  overwhelniiug  claims  on 
the  attention  of  our  home"  authorities.  Not  only  is  Eastern 
business  to  be  performed,  and  Eastern  intrigues  watched  care- 
fnlJy,  but  according  to  these  Indian  flies,  who  think  that  their 
Eastern  cart-wheel  is  the  world,  Oriental  policy  is  to  guide 
home  policy,  to  dictate  our  European  friendships,  to  cause 
our  wars. 

No  Englishman  in  England  can  sympathize  with  the  ridic- 
ulous inability  to  comprehend  our  real  position  in  India  which 
leadH  many  Anglo-Indians  to  cry  out  that  we  must  so  to  war 
with  Rusiiia  to  *'  keep  up  our  prestige ;"  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  need  hardly  be  shown  that,  apart  from  llie  extension 
of  trade  and  the  improvement  of  comniunication,  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselvea  with  alliances  to  strengthen  us  in  the  East. 
Supported  by  the  native  population,  we  can  maintain  our- 
selves in  India  against  the  world  ;  unsupported  by  them,  our 
Tide  is  morally  indefensible,  and  therefore  not  long  to  be  re- 
tained by  force  of  arms. 

The  natives  of  India  watch  with  great  interest  the  advance 
of  Russia ;  not  that  they  believe  that  they  would  be  any  better 
off  under  her  than  under  us,  but  that  they  wonld  like,  at  all 
events,  to  see  some  one  thrash  us,  even  if  in  the  end  they  lost 
by  it ;  j«st  as  a  boy  likes  to  see  a  new  buHy  thrash  his  former 
master,  even  though  the  later  be  also  the  severer  tyrant.  That 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  India  watch  with  feverish  ex- 
citement the  advance  of  Russia  is  seen  from  the  tone  of  the 
native  press,  which  is  also  of  service  to  ua  in  demonstrating 
that  the  mass  of  the  Hindoos  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  benefits,  and  even  of  comprehending  the  character,  of  our 
rule.  Tliey  esin  understand  the  strength  which  a  steady  pur- 
pose gives  ;  they  can  not  grasp  the  principles  wluch  lie  at  the 
root  of  our  half-mercantile,  half-benevolent  despotism. 

No  native  believes  that  we  shall  pennanently  remain  in  Li- 
dia;  no  native  really  sympathized  with  ua  during  the  rebel- 
lion. To  the  people  of  India  we  English  are  a  mystery.  We 
profess  to  love  them,  and  t^  be  educating  them  for  something 
they  can  not  comprehend,  which  we  call  freedom  and  self-gov- 
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ernment;  in  Hie  mean  time,  while  we  do  not  plunder  tbem, 
HOT  convert  them  forciblyj  after  the  wont  of  the  Mogul  em- 
perors, we  kick  and  cuff  them  all  round,  mid  degrade  the  no- 
bles by  ameliorutiug  the  condition  of  humbler  men. 

No  mere  policy  of  disarmament  or  of  oppi-ession  can  be 
worth  niueh  as  a  system  for  securing  lasting  peace ;  for  if  our 
Iriah  constabulary  can  not  prevent  the  introducliou  of  Fenian 
arms  to  Cork  and  Dublin,  how  doubly  impossible  must  it  be 
to  guard  a  fi-ontier  of  five  or  six  thousand  miles  by  means  of 
a  police  force  which  itself  can  not  be  trusted?  That  prolong- 
ed disarmament  causes  our  subjects  to  forget  tlie  art  of  war 
is  scai'cely  tme,  and  if  true  would  tell  both  ways.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  one  of  diisannainent  and  sup[irc,s^ion  of  rebellion : 
it  is  that  of  whether  wo  can  raise  up  in  India  a  people  that 
will  support  our  rule ;  and  if  this  is  to  be  done  there  must  be 
an  end  of  cuffing. 

Were  the  Hindoos  aa  capable  of  appreciating  the  best 
points  of  our  govermnent  as  they  are  of  pointing  out  the 
worst,  we  should  have  nothing  to  fear  in  comparison  with 
Russia.  Drunken,  dirty,  ignorant,  and  corrupt,  the  Russian 
people  are  no  fit  rulers  f<jr  Hindostan.  Were  our  rival  that 
which  she  pretends  to  be^— a  civilized  European  Power  with 
"a  mission"  in  the  East;  wore  she  even,- indeed,  an  enlight- 
ened commercial  Power,  with  sufliciently  benevolent  instincts, 
but  with  no  policy  outside  her  pocket,  such  as  England  was 
till  lately  in  the  East,  and  is  still  in  tlie  Pacific,  we  might  find 
ourselves  able  to  meet  her  with  open  arais,  and  to  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  her  advance  into  Southern  Asia  was  a 
gain  to  mankind.  As  it  is,  the  Russians  form  a  barbarous 
horde,  ruled  by  a  German  emperor  and  a  German  ministry, 
who,  however,  are  as  Httle  able  to  suppresa  degrading  drunk- 
eimess  and  sliaraeless  venality  as  they  are  themselvea  desirous 
of  promoting  true  enlightenment  and  education.  "Talk  of 
Russian  civilization  of  the  East !"  an  Egyptian  once  said  to 
me;  "why,  Russia  is  an  organized  barbarism ;  why — the  Rus- 
sians are — why  they  are — why — nearly  a«  bad  as  ice  are  1"  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  Russia,  being  herself  an 
Asiatic  power,  can  never  introduce  European  civitiwition  into 
Asia.  All  the  crj'  of  "  Russia  !  Russia  !"  all  this  magnifjiug 
of  the  Rnssian  power,  only  means  that  the  Englisli,  being  the 
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strong  men  mast  hated  by  the  weak  men  of  Sonthcm  Asia, 
the  name  of  the  next  Htrongest  is  used  to  terrify  them.  The 
offensive  strength  of  Russia  has  been  grossly  exaggerated  by 
alarmists,  who  forget  that,  if  Kussia  is  to  bo  strong  in  Bo- 
khara and  Khiva,  it  will  be  Bokharan  and  Khivan  strength. 
In  all  our  arguments  we  assume  that  with  three-fourths  of  her 
power  in  Asia,  and  with  her  armies  composed  of  Asians,  Rus- 
sia will  remain  a  European  Power.  Whatever  the  composi- 
tion of  her  forces,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  India  is  not  a 
stronger  empire  than  her  new  neighbor.  The  military  expend- 
iture of  India  is  equal  to  that  of  Russia ;  the  homogeucous- 
nes8  of  the  Northern  Power  is  at  the  best  inferior  to  that  of 
India ;  India  has  twice  the  population  of  Russia^  five  times 
her  trade,  and  as  large  a  revenue.  To  the  migerable  military 
administration  of  Russia  Afghanistan  would  prove  a  second 
Caucasus,  and  by  their  conduct  we  see  that  the  Afghans  tliem- 

t  selves  are  not  terrified  by  her  advance.  The  people  with 
whom  an  Asiatic  prince  seeks  alliances  are  not  those  whom  he 
most  fears.  That  the  Afghans  are  continually  mtriguing  with 
Russia  against  us  merely  means  that  they  fear  us  more  than 

I      they  fear  Russia, 
liussia  will  one  day  find  herself  encountering  the  English 
or  Americans  in  China,  perhaps,  but  not  upon  the  plains  of 
Hindostan.     Wherever  and  whenever  the  contest  comes,  it 
can  have  but  one  result.     Whether  upon  ludia  or  on  England 

»faUs  the  duty  of  defense,  Kussia  must  be  Ijeaten.  A  country 
that  was  fifty  years  conquering  the  Caucasus,  and  that  could 
never  place  a  disposable  force  of  60,000  men  iu  the  Crimea, 
need  give  no  fear  to  ludia,  while  her  grandest  offensive  efforts 
would  be  ridiculed  by  America  or  by  the  England  of  to-day. 
To  meet  Russia  in  the  way  that  we  are  asked  to  meet  her 
means  to  meet  her  by  con-uption,  and  a  system  of  meddling 
Eastern  diplomacy  is  proposed  to  us  which  is  revolting  to  oxu* 
English  nature.  Let  us  by  all  means  go  our  own  way,  and 
let  Russia  go  hers.  If  wc  try  t«  meet  the  Russian  Orientals 
with  craft  we  shall  be  defeated;  let  us  meet  them,  therefore, 
with  straightforwardness  and  friendship,  but,  if  necessary,  in 
arms. 

It  is  not  Russia  that  we  need  dread;  but  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  various  nationalities  in  Hindostan  by  means  of 
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centralization  and  of  railmadH  we  have  created  an  India  whirfi 
we  can  uot  fight,  liidia  herself,  not  Russia,  is  our  danger, 
and  our  task  is  rather  to  conciliate  than  to  conquer. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


NATIVE   STATES. 


QriTTrN-G  Lahore  at  night,  I  travelled  to  Moultan  by  a  rail- 
way wliich  has  names  for  its  etatious  such  as  India  can  not 
match.  Chunga-mnngrtj  Wanraaharam,  Cheechawutnee,  and 
Chunnoo  follow  one  another  in  that  order.  During  the  night, 
when  I  looked  ont  into  the  Btitl  moonlight,  I  saw  only  desert, 
and  trains  of  laden  camels  pacing  noiselessly  over  the  waste 
saudaj  but  in  the  morning  1  found  that  the  whole  country 
within  eye-shot  was  a  howUug  wUdeniesa.  Moultan,  renown- 
ed in  warlike  histoiy  from  Alexander's  time  to  ours,  stands 
upon  the  edge  of  the  great  sandy  tract  once  known  as  the 
"  Desert  of  the  Indies."  In  every  village  bagpipes  were  play- 
ing through  the  live-long  night.  There  are  many  resem- 
blances to  tFie  Gaelic  races  to  be  found  in  India ;  the  Hindoo 
girl's  saree  is  the  plaid  of  the  Galway  peasantress,  or  of  the 
Trongate  fish-wife;  many  of  the  hill-trihes  wear  the  kilt; 
but  the  Punjaubee  pipes  are  like  those  of  the  Italian  pfiferari 
rather  than  those  of  the  Scotch  Highlander. 

The  great  sandy  desert  which  lies  between  the  Indus  and 
Rajpootana  has,  perhaps,  a  future  under  British  rule.  Wher- 
ever snowy  mountains  are  met  with  in  warm  countries,  yearly 
floods,  the  product  of  the  thaws,  sweep  down  the  rivers  that 
take  their  rise  in  the  glaciers  of  the  chain,  and  the  Indus  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Were  the  fall  less  great,  the  stream 
less  swift,  Scinde  would  have  been  another  Cambodia,  another 
Egypt.  Aa  it  is,  the  fertilizing  floods  pour  through  the  deep 
river-bed  instead  of  covering  (Jie  land,  and  the  silt  is  wasted 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf.  No  native  State  with  narrow  bound- 
aries can  deal  with  the  great  works  required  for  irrigation 
on  the  scale  that  can  alone  succeed ;  but  possessing  as  we  do 
the  country  from  the  defiles  whence  the  five  rivers  escape  into 
the  plains  to  the  sandy  bars  at  which  they  lose  themselves  in 
the  Indian  Seas,  we  might  convert  the  Punjaub  and  Scinde 


into  a  g-arden  which  shoukl  Bupport  a  happy  poptdatioti  of  a 
himdred  millioiis,  rt!are<i  under  our  nde,  and  the  best  of  bul- 
warks against  invasion  fi'om.  the  north  and  west. 

At  Umritsiir  I  had  seen  those  great  canals  that  are  com- 
mencing to  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  vast  deserts  that  stretch 
to  Scinde.  At  Jullundur  I  hud  already  seen  their  handiwork 
in  the  fielda  of  cotton,  tobivcco,  auii  wheat  that  bloj*8ain  in  the 
middle  of  a  wilderness ;  and  if  the  whole  Punjaub  and  ludua 
Valley  can  be  made  what  Jidluiidur  is,  no  outlay  can  be  too 
costly  a  means  to  auch  an  end.  There  can  be  no  reason  why, 
with  irrigation,  the  Indus  Valley  should  not  become  as  fertile 
as  the  Viilley  of  the  Nile, 

After  admiring  in  Moultan^  on  the  one  hand,  the  grandeur 
of  the  citadel  which  still  shows  signs  of  the  terrible  bombard- 
ment which  it  suffered  at  our  hands  after  the  inur<ier  by  the 
Sikhs  of  Mr,  Van  Agnew  in  1848,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
modesty  of  the  sensitive  mimosa,  which  grows  plentifully 
about  the  city,  I  set  off  by  railway  for  Sher  Shah,  the  point  at 
which  the  railway  comes  to  its  end  upoti  the  banks  of  the 
united  Jhelum  and  C'henab,  two  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjaub. 
TJie  railway  company  once  built  a  station  on  the  river-bank 
at  Sher  Shah,  but  the  same  summer,  when  the  floods  came 
doAvn,  station  and  railway  alike  disappeared  into  the  Indus. 
Embanking  the  river  is  impossible,  from  the  cost  of  the  works 
which  would  be  needed;  and  building  wing-dams  has  been 
tried,  with  the  remarkable  effect  of  sending  off  the  river  at 
right  angles  to  the  dam  to  devastate  the  country  opposite. 

The  railway  has  now  no  station  at  Slier  Shah,  but  the  In- 
dus steamer  captains  pick  out  a  good  place  to  lie  alongside 
the  bank,  and  the  rails  are  so  laid  as  to  bring  the  trains  along- 
side the  ships.  ^^Vfter  seeing  nothing  but  flat  plains  from  the 
I  time  of  leaving  ITmritsurj  I  eangbt  sight  from  Sher  Shah  of 
the  great  Sooleiman  chain  of  the  Afghan  Mountains,  rising  in 
black  masses  through  the  fiery  mist  that  fills  the  Indus  Valley. 
I  liad  so  timed  my  an-ival  on  board  the  river-boat  that  she 
sailed  the  next  moraing,  and  after  a  day's  unevenlful  steam- 

»ing,  varied  by  much  running  .aground,  when  wo  anchored  in 
the  evening  we  were  in  the  native  State  of  Bhawulpore. 

While  we  were  wandering  about  the  river-shore  in  the 
evening,  I  and  my  two  or  three  European  fellow-travellers, 
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we  met  a  native,  with  whom  one  of  our  number  gat  into  con- 
versation. The  English luiiu  had  heard  that  Bhawidpore  was 
to  be  annexed,  so  he  asked  the  native  whether  he  was  a  Brit- 
ifih  subject,  to  which  the  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  he  did 
^not  know.  "To  whom  do  you  pay  your  taxes?"  "To  the 
Government.'"  "  Whieh  Government ;  the  English  Govern- 
ment or  the  Bhawulpore  Goveruinent?"  His  answer  was  that 
he  did  not  care  ho  long  as  he  had  to  pay  them  to  somebody, 
and  that  he  certainly  did  not  know. 

Little  as  our  Bhawulpore  fi-ieud  knew  or  cared  about  the 
color  of  his  rulers,  he- was  nevertheless,  accordiup;^  to  our  Indian 
Government  theories,  one  of  the  people  who  ought  to  be  most 
anxious  for  the  adveut  of  English  rule.  Such  has  been  the 
insecurity  of  life  in  Bhawulpore  that  of  the  six  last  viziers 
five  have  been  murtlered  by  order  of  tlio  khan,  the  last  of  all 
having  been  strangled  in  18G2  ;  and  no  native  State  has  been 
more  notorious  than  Bhawulpore  for  the  extravagance  and 
gross  licentiousness  of  the  reigning^  princes.  The  mlers  of 
Bhawulpore,  although  nominally  eontroUed  by  us,  have  hither- 
to been  absolulo  despots,  and  have  frequently  put  to  death 
their  subjects  out  of  mere  whimsy.  For  years  the  country 
has  been  torn  by  ceaseless  revolutions,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
traders  and  the  demor[ilization  of  the  people ;  the  taxes  have 
been  excessive,  peculation  universal,  and  the  army  has  lived 
at  free  quarters.  The  khans  were  for  many  years  in  such 
diead  of  attempts  upon  their  lives  that  every  dish  for  their 
table  was  tasted  by  the  cooks ;  the  army  was  mutinous,  all 
appointments  bought  and  sold,  and  the  khans  being  Moham- 
medans, no  one  need  pay  a  debt  to  a  Hindoo. 

B]iiriwul[K>re  is  no  exceptional  case;  everywhere  we  hear 
of  similar  deeds  being  common  iii  untivc  States.  One  of  the 
native  mlers  lately  shot  a  man  for  killing  a  tiger  that  the  I'ajah 
had  wounded ;  another  flogged  a  subject  for  defending  his 
-wife;  abduction,  adultery,  and  sale  of  wives  are  common 
among  them.  Land  is  seized  from  its  holders  without  com- 
pensation being  so  Tnuch  as  offered  to  them;  extortion,  tor- 
ture, and  denial  of  justice  are  common,  open  venality  prevails 
in  all  ranks,  and  no  native  wiU  take  the  pledged  word  of  hie 
king,  while  the  revenues,  largely  made  up  of  forced  loans,  are 
wasted  on  all  that  is  most  vile. 
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In  a  vast  number  of  cases  the  reifjning  families  have  de- 
tronerated  to  sucb  an  extent  that  the  sceptre  has  come  into 
t  he  hands  of  some  mere  driveller,  whom,  for  the  senselessness 
of  his  rule,  it  ha«  at  last  been  necessary  to  depose.  Those 
who  have  made  idiocy  their  study  know  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  infirmity  is  the  last  stage  of  the  declension  of  a 
race  worn  out  by  hereditary  perpetuation  of  luxury,  vice,  or 
disease  the  effect  of  vice.  Every  ruling  family  iu  the  East, 
save  such  as  slave  marriages  have  re-invigorated,  is  one  of 
these  run-down  and  exhausted  breeds.  Not  only  unbounded 
tyranny  and  extortion,  but  incredible  venality  and  corruption, 
prevaU  in  the  greater  number  of  native  States.  The  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  as  it  ia  said,  lately  requiring  some  email  bnnga- 

tlow  to  be  added  to  a  palace,  a  builder  contracted  to  build  it 
for  10,000  ra.  After  a  time,  he  came  to  apply  to  be  let  off, 
and  on  the  rajah  aakhig  him  the  reiison,  ho  saii.!,  "Your  high- 
ness, of  the  10,000  rs.,  your  prime  tainister  will  get  5000  ra., 
his  secretary  1000  rs.,  the  baboos  in  his  office  another  2000  rs., 
the  ladies  of  the  zenana  1000  rs.,  and  the  commander  of  your 
forces  500  rs. ;  now  the  bungalow  itself  will  cost  500  rs.,  so 
where  am  I  to  make  my  profit  ?"  Corruption,  however,  per- 
vades in  India  all  native  institutions ;  it  is  not  enough  to  show 
that  native  States  arc  subject  to  it  unless  we  cau  prove  that 
it  18  worse  there  than  in  our  own  dominioas. 

The  question  whether  British  or  native  rule  be  the  least 
distasteful  to  the  people  of  India  is  one  upon  which  it  ia  not 
easy  to  decide.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  our  Government 
shoidd  be  popular  with  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  or  with  tlie  great 
nobles  of  Oude,  but  it  may  faii'ly  be  cou tended  that  tlie  mass 
of  the  people  live  in  more  comfort,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Orissa 
case,  are  less  likely  to  starve,  iu  English  than  in  native  t^irri- 
tory.  No  nation  has  at  any  time  ever  governed  an  alien  em- 
pire more  wsely  or  justly  than  we  the  Punj:inb.  The  men 
who  cry  out  against  our  rule  arc  the  nobles  and  the  schemers, 
who,  under  it,  are  left  without  a  Iiope.  Our  levelling  rule 
does  not  even,  like  other  democracies,  raise  upamilitaiy  chief- 
tainship. Our  native  officei'S  of  the  highest  rank  are  paid  and 
treated  much  as  are  European  serge^ants,  thoRgh  iu  native 
SLatea  they  would  of  course  be  generals  and  princes. 

Want  of  promotion  for  sepoys  and  educated  native  civilians, 
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and  the  degrafling  treatment  of  the  .Jiigb-caste  people  by  the 
EuijUsh,  were  causes,  among  others,  of  tho  mutiny.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  natives  can  not  easily  be  reformed  ;  if  we  punish 
or  discourage  such  behavior  in  our  officers,  we  can  not  easily 
reach  the  European  planters  and  the  railway  officials,  while 
punishmeot  itself  would  only  make  men  treat  the  natives  with 
vi(»!ence  instead  of  mei'e  disdain  when  out  of  sight  of  their 
superiors.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  in  many 
districts  the  people  are  not  only  well  off  under  our  Govern- 
ment, but  that  they  know  it.  During  the  native  rule  in  Oude 
the  population  was  dimimshed  by  a  continual  outpour  of  fu- 
gitives. The  British  district  of  Mirzapore  Chowhare,  on  tlie 
Oude  frontiers,  had  a  runil  population  of  over  1000  to  each 
square  mile — a  density  entirely  owing  to  the  emigration  of 
the  natives  from  their  villages  in  Oude.  Again,  British  Bur- 
mah  is  draining  of  her  people  Upper  Burmah,  which  remains 
under  the  old  rulers ;  and  throughout  India  the  eye  can  distin- 
guish British  terriLorius  from  the  native  States  by  the  look  of 
prosperity  which  ia  borne  by  ail  our  villages. 

The  native  merchants  and  towns-folk  generally  are  our 
friends.  It  is  unfortunately  the  fact^  however,  tliat  the  culti- 
vators of  tlie  soil,  who  form  three-fourths  of  the  population 
of  India,  believe  themselves  worse  off  under  us  than  in  the 
native  States.  They  say  that  they  care  not  who  rules  so  long 
as  their  holdings  are  secured  to  thera  at  a  fixed  rent^  whereas 
under  our  system  the  zemindars  ]>ay  us  a  fixed  rent,  but  in 
many  districts  exact  what  they  please  from  the  competmg 
peasautJiJ — a  practice  whicli,  under  the  native  system,  was  pre- 
vented by  custom.  In  all  our  future  land  settlements  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  agreement  will  be  made,  not  with  middle- 
men, but  directly  with  the  people. 

It  ia  not  difficult  to  lay  down  certain  rules  for  our  future 
behavior  ttiward  the  native  States.  We  already  exercise  over 
the  whole  of  them  a  control  sufficient  to  secure  ourselves 
against  attack  in  time  of  peace,  but  not  sufficient  to  reUeve  us 
from  {ill  fear  of  hostile  action  in  time  of  internal  revolt  or  ex- 
ternal war.  It  might  be  well  that  we  should  issue  a  procla- 
mation declarmg  that,  for  the  future,  we  shunld  invariably 
recogiiizo  the  practice  of  adoption  of  children  by  tlie  native 
rulers,  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  Myeore  succession ; 
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but  that,  on  tlie  other  hand,  we  should  require  the  gradual 
disbaridnifutof  all  troops  not  needed  for  the  preservation  of 
interual  peace.  We  might  well  commence  our  actiou  in  this 
matter  by  calling  upon  the  native  nilers  to  bind  themselves 
by  treaty  no  longer  to  keep  on  foot  artilleiy.  In  the  event  of 
an  invasion  of  Hiudostan  a  large  portion  of  our  European 
force  would  be  needed  to  overawe  the  native  jiriiiceg,  and 
prevent  their  marching  upon  our  rear.  It  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  native  States  would  ever  be  of  assistance  to  us 
except  in  cases  where  we  could  do  without  their  help.  Dur- 
ing the  mutiny  the  Nepaidese  delayed  their  promised  march 
to  join  us  until  they  were  certain  that  we  should  beat  the 
mutineers,  and  this  although  the  Nepaulese  are  amoug  our 
surest  friends.  After  the  mutiny  it  earae  to  light  that  Luck- 
now  and  Delhi— then  native  capitals — had  been  centres  of 
intrigue,  although  we  had  "  liesidents  "  at  each,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  Ilyderabad  and  Cashmere  city  are  little  less  danger- 
ous to  us  now  than  was  Delhi  in  \851. 

There  is  one  native  State,  that  of  Casliraere  and  Junimoo, 
which  stands  upon  a  very  different  footing  to  the  rest.  Cre- 
ated by  us  .'IS  late  as  1846 — when  we  sold  this  best  of  all  the 
provinces  conquered  by  us  from  the  Maharajahs  of  Lahore  to 
a  Sikh  trjtitor,  Gholab  Singh,  an  ex-farmer  of  taxes,  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  miUion  sterling,  which  lie  embezzled  from  the 
ti-easury  of  Lahore — the  State  of  Cayhmere  has  been  steadily 
misgoverned  for  twenty  years.  Although  our  tributary,  the 
Maharajah  of  Cashmere  forbids  English  travellers  to  enter  his 
dominions  without  leave  (which  is  granted  only  to  a  fixed 
number  of  persons  every  year),  to  employ  more  than  a  stated 
number  of  servants,  to  travel  except  by  certain  passes  for  feai- 
of  their  meeting  his  ^vives,  to  buy  pro\'isions  except  of  certain 
persons,  or  to  remain  in  the  country  after  the  1st  November 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  He  im|jrisons  ail  native 
Christians,  prohibits  the  exportation  of  gi'ain  whenever  there 
is  a  scarcity  in  our  territory,  and  takes  every  opportunity  that 
falls  in  his  way  of  insulting  our  Clovernmeut  and  its  officials. 
Our  Central  Asian  trade  has  been  all  but  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  duties  levied  by  his  officers,  and  Russia  is  the  Mahara- 
jah's chosen  friend.  The  unhappy  people  of  the  Cashmere 
Vallev,  sold  by  us  without  their  consent  or  knowledge,  to  a 
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faiiiily  wliich  has  never  ceased  to  oppress  them,  petition  us 
tiontiuuiiUy  foi-  ivlief,  ami,  by  tiockiug  into  our  Punjaub  terri- 
tory, give  practical  testimony  to  the  wrongs  they  suffer. 

In  this  case  of  Caahmere  there  is  ample  ground  for  imme- 
diate repurchase  or  annexation,  if  annexatioji  it  can  be  callod 
to  remove  or  buy  oat  a  feudatory  family  which  was  unjustly 
raised  to  power  by  us  twenty -two  years  ago,  and  wlut'h  has 
broken  every  article  of  the  agreement  under  which  it  was 
placed  upon  the  tributary  tlirone.  The  only  reason  which  has 
ever  been  shown  against  the  resumption  by  us  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Cashmere  Valley  is  the  strauge  argument  that,  by 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  feudatory,  we  save  the  expense 
of  defending  the  frontier  against  the  dangerous  hill-tribes ; 
although  the  revenues  of  the  province,  even  were  taxation 
much  reduced,  would  amply  suffice  to  meet  the  cost  of  con- 
tinujil  war,  and  although  our  experience  in  Central  India  has 
shown  that  many  hill-tribes  which  will  not  submit  to  Hindoo 
rajahs  become  peaceable  at  once  upon  our  annexation  of  their 
country.  Were  Cashmere  independent  and  in  the  hands  of 
its  old  rulers,  there  would  be  ample  ground  for  its  annexation 
in  the  prohibition  of  trade,  the  hinderanco  to  the  civilization 
of  Central  Asia,  the  gross  oppression  of  the  people,  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Christians  ;  as  it  is, 
the  Tion-amiexation  of  the  country  almost  amounts  to  a  crime 
against  maukmd. 

Although  \he  necessity  of  consolidation  of  our  empire  and 
the  progressive  character  of  our  rule  are  reasons  for  annexing 
the  whole  of  the  native  States,  there  are  other  and  stronger 
arguments  in  favor  of  leaving  them  as  they  are;  our  policy 
toward  the  Nizam  must  be  regidated  by  the  consideration 
that  he  is  now  the  head  of  the  Moslem  power  in  India,  and 
that  his  influence  over  the  Indian  Mohammedans  may  be  made 
useful  to  us  in  our  dealings  with  that  dangerous  portion  of 
our  people.  Our  military  arrangements  with  the  Nizam  are, 
moreovei",  on  the  best  of  footings.  Scindia  is  our  frierui,  and 
no  bad  ruler,  but  some  interference  may  be  needed  witli  the 
Guicodar  of  Baroda  and  with  Ilolkar.  Our  policy  toAvard 
Mysore  is  now  declared,  and  consists  in  the  respecting  the  na- 
tive nde  Lf  the  young  prince  proves  himself  capable  of  good 
government,  and  we  might  impose  similar  conditions  apon 
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110  remaiiiing  princes,  and  also  suppress  forced  labor  hi  thoir 
States  as  we  have  all  but  fiuppressed  suttee. 

In  dealinnf  with  the  native  princes  it  is  advisable  that  we 
should  remember  that  we  are  no  interlopers  of  to-day  coming 
in  to  disturb  families  that  have  bouu  for  ai^^es  the  rulers  of  tiie 
land.  Maiiy  of  the  greatest  of  the  native  famihcs  were  set  up 
by  ourselves ;  and  of  the  remainder  few,  if  any,  have  been  in 
possession  of  their  countries  so  long  as  have  the  English  of 
Madrid  or  Bombay. 

The  Guicodars  of  Baroda  and  the  family  of  Holkar  are  de- 
scended from  cowherds,  and  that  of  Sciudia  from  a  peasant, 
and  none  of  them  date  back  much  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
The  family  of  the  Nabobs  of  Areot,  foimded  by  au  adven- 
turer, is  not  more  ancient,  neither  is  that  of  Nizam :  the  great 
Ilyder  All  was  the  son  of  a  police  constable,  and  waa  imable 
to  read  or  write.  While  wo  shoidd  fiuspiciously  adhere  to 
the  treaties  that  we  have  made,  we  ai'c  bound,  in  the  interests 
of  humanity,  to  intervene  in  all  cases  where  it  is  certiiin  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  would  prefer  our  rule,  and  where  they 
are  suffering  under  slavery  or  gross  oj>preasion. 

Holka  has  permitted  us  to  make  a  railway  across  his  terri- 
tory, but  he  levies  buch  enormous  duties  ujion  goods  in  transit 
as  to  cramp  the  development  of  trade  in  a  considerable  por- 

Ition  of  our  dominions.  Now  the  fact  that  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  circumstimces  enabled  the  cowherd,  liis  ancestor,  to 
seize  upon  a  certain  piece  of  territory  a  hundred  years  ago 
can  have  given  his  descendants  no  prescriptive  right  to  im- 
pede the  civilization  of  India ;  all  that  we  must  aim  at  is  to 
so  improve  our  governmental  system  as  to  make  the  natives 
themselves  see  that  our  rule  means  the  moral  advancement  of 
their  country. 

The  best  argument  that  can  bo  made  use  of  against  our 
rule  is  that  its  strength  and  nunuteness  enfeeble  the  native 
character.  When  we  annex  a  State  wo  put  an  end  to  promo- 
lion  aUke  in  war  and  learning ;  and  under  our  rule,  unless  it 
change  its  character,  enlightenment  must  decline  in  Imlia, 
however  much  material  prosperity  may  increase. 

Under  our  present  system  of  exclusion  of  natives  from  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  the  more  boys  we  educate  the  moro 
vicious   and  <liscontented  men  we   have  beneath  our  rule. 
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Were  we  to  throTV  it  open  to  them,  nnder  a  plan  of  compe- 
tition which  would  admit  to  the  service  even  a  suiall  number 
of  natives,  we  Rhoulcl  at  least  obtain  a  valuable  body  of  friends 
ia  those  admittjed,  and  Bhomld  make  the  excluded  feel  that 
their  exclusion  was  in  aome  measure  their  own  fault-  As  it 
is,  we  not  only  exclude  natives  from  our  own  service,  but  even 
to  some  extent  from  that  of  the  native  States,  whose  lexaes 
are  often  drilled  by  English  officers.  The  Guicodar  of  Baro- 
da's  service  is  popular  with  Englishmen,  as  it  has  become  a 
custom  that  when  he  has  a  review  he  presents  each  of  his  of- 
ficers "vvith  a  year's  full  pay. 

Our  plan  of  shutting  out  the  natives  from  all  share  in  the 
Government  not  only  makes  our  rule  unpopular,  but  gives  rise 
to  the  strongest  of  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  retention 
of  the  existing  native  States,  which  is,  that  they  offer  a  career 
to  shrewd  and  learned  iialives,  who  otherwise  would  spend 
their  leisure  in  devising  plots  against  us.  One  of  the  ablest 
men  in  India,  Madhava  Rao,  now  premier  of  Travancore,  was 
bom  in  our  territory,  and  was  senior  scholar  of  his  year  in  the 
Madras  College.  That  such  men  as  Madhava  Rao  and  Salar 
Jong  should  be  incapable  of  finding  suitable  employment  in 
our  service  is  one  of  the  standing  reproaches  of  our  rule. 

Could  we  but  throw  open  our  services  to  the  nati\'OSj  onr 
Government  might,  with  advantage  to  civilization,  be  extend- 
ed over  the  whole  of  the  native  States ;  for  whether  we  are 
ever  to  leave  India  or  w^hether  wo  are  to  remain  there  till  the 
end  of  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  course  best 
adapted  to  raise  the  moral  condition  of  the  natives  ia  to  moidd 
Ilindostau  into  a  homogeneous  empire  siifficicntly  strong  to 
stand  by  itself  against  all  attacks  from  without,  and  internally 
governed  by  natives,  under  a  gradually  weakened  control  from 
at  home.  If,  after  careful  trial,  we  find  that  we  can  not  edu- 
cate the  people  to  become  active  supporters  of  onr  power, 
then  it  will  be  time  to  make  use  of  tlie  native  p^rincea  and 
grandees,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people,  as  they  become 
well  taught,  will  also  become  the  main-stay  of  our  democratic 
rule. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  one  of  in- 
difference and  neutrality,  which  in  it.sflf  lends  a  kind  of  pas- 
sive strength  to  our  rule.     During  the  mutiny  of  1857  the  peo- 


pie  neither  aulpcl  nor  opposed  ua ;  nnd  even  had  the  whole  of 
the  land-awiitTw  been  against  ns,  .is  were  those  of  Oude,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  could  have  raised  their  villagers  and 
peasants.  Were  our  policemen  relatively  equal  to  their  offi- 
cers and  to  the  mngistrateSj  we  should  never  hear  of  native 
disaffection;  but  we  can  not  count  upon  the  atiachnieiit  of  the 
people  so  long  as  it  is  pofisiV>le  for  our  constables  to  procure 
confessions  by  the  bribery  of  villagers  or  the  application  of 
pots  full  of  wasps  to  their  stomachs. 

In  the  matter  of  the  annexation  of  those  native  Stales 
which  still  cumber  the  earth  we  are  not  altogether  free  agents. 
We  swallow  up  States  like  Bhawuipore  just  as  Russia  con- 
sumes Bokhara.  Everywhere  indeed  in  Asia  strong  countries 
must  inevitably  swallow  up  their  weaker  neighbors.  Failure 
of  heirs,  broken  treaties,  irregular  f  routiers^all  these  are  rea- 
sotia  or  assumed  reasons  for  advance ;  but  the  end  is  curtain, 
and  is  exemplified  in  the  march  of  England  from  Calcutta  to 
Peshawur,  and  of  Russia  from  the  Aral  to  Turkestan.  Our 
experience  in  the  case  of  the  Punjaub  shows  that  even  honest 
discouragement  of  farther  advances  on  the  part  of  tlie  nders 
of  the  stronger  power  will  not  always  Buffice  to  prevent  an- 
nexation. 
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EAu  Mithun  Koto  we  steamed  suddeidj  into  the  maui 
stream  of  the  Indus,  the  bed  of  which  is  here  a  mile  and  a 
epiarter  -vvirle.  Although  the  river  at  the  time  of  ray  visit  was 
rising  fast,  it  was  far  fi-om  being  at  its  greatest  height.  In 
January  it  brings  down  but  forty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water 
every  second,  but  in  August  it  pours  down  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  The  river-bed  is  rarely  covered  wnth  rtmuing 
wat^ir,  but  the  stream  cuts  a  channel  for  itself  upon  one  shore, 
and  flows  in  a  current  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  bed  is  filled  with  half-liquid  sand. 

The  navigation  of  the  Indus  is  monotonous  enough.  Were 
it  not  for  the  climate,  the  view  would  resemble  that  on  the 
Maas,  near  Rotterdam,  though  with  alligators  Htiing  the  banks 
instead  of  logs  from  the  Upper  Meuse ;  but  climate  affects 
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color,  find  every  country  lias  tints  of  its  own.  CaUfornia  is 
golUunj  New  Zenlaml  a  black-green,  Australia  yellow,  the  In- 
dus Valley  is  of  a  blazing  red.  Although  every  evening  the 
Beloochee  Moinitains  came  in  eight  as  the  sun  sank  down  be- 
hind thcin,  and  revealed  their  Bhapes  in  shadow,  i\il  through 
the  day  the  landscape  was  one  of  endless  flats.  The  river  is  a 
dirty  flood,  now  swift,  now  eliiggish,  running  through  a  coun- 
try in  which  sand  deserts  alternate  only  with  fieldtj  of  stone. 
Villages  upon  the  banks  there  are  none,  and  from  town  to 
town  is  a  day's  journey  at  the  least.  The  only  life  in  the 
view  is  given  by  an  occasional  sidl  of  gigantic  size  and  curious 
shape,  belonging  to  some  native  craft  or  other  on  her  voyage 
from  the  Punjanb  to  Kurrachee.  On  our  journey  down  the 
Indus  we  passed  hnndrcds  of  ships,  but  met  not  one.  They 
are  built  of  timber,  which  h  plentiful  in  the  Plimaluyas,  upon 
the  head-waters  of  the  river,  and  carry  dovm  to  the  sea  the 
produce  of  the  Puujaub,  The  stream  is  so  strong  that  the 
ships  are  broken  up  in  Scinde,  and  the  crcwa  walk  back  1000 
miles  along  the  bank.  In  buikling  bis  ships  upon  the  Ilydas- 
pes,  and  saihng  them  down  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  Alextmder 
did  but  follow  the  custoiu  of  the  country.  The  natives,  how- 
ever^  break  up  their  ships  at  Kotroe,  whereas  the  Macedoniau 
intrusted  his  to  Nearchus  for  the  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia 
and  a  survey  of  the  coast, 

Geographicfdly,  the  Indus  Valley  is  but  a  portion  of  the 
Great  Sahai-a,  Those  who  know  the  desert  well  say  that 
from  Cape  Blanco  to  Khartoom,  from  Khartoora  to  Muscat, 
from  Muscat  to  Moultan,  the  desert  is  but  one  j  the  same  in 
the  absence  of  life,  the  same  in  such  life  as  it  docs  possess. 
Tlie  Valley  of  the  Nile  is  but  an  oasis,  the  Gulfs  of  Persia 
and  of  Aden  are  but  trifling  breaks  in  its  vast  width.  Kain- 
less,  swept  by  drj',  hot  winds  laden  with  prickly  sand,  trav- 
ersed everywhere  by  low  ranges  of  red  and  sun-burnt  rocks, 
strewn  with  jagged  atones,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  a 
patch  of  dates  gathered  about  some  ancient  weU,  such  is  the 
Sahara  for  a  length  of  near  fiix  thousand  miles.  On  the  Indus 
banks  the  sand  is  aa  salt  as  it  is  at  Suck,  and  there  are  as  many 
petrified  trees  between  Sukfcur  and  Kurrachee  as  there  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cairo. 

Our  days  on  hoard  were  all  passed  upon  one  plan.    Each 
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mornin*::  wo  rose  at  dawn,  which  came  abovit  half-past  four, 
and,  watching  the  startinjjf  of  the  sliip  from  the  hank  where 
she  had  been  moored  all  night,  we  got  a  cool  walk  in  our 
sleeping-clothes  before  wc  bathed  and  dressed.  The  heat 
then  euffocated  ns  quietly  till  four,  when  wo  would  re-assert 
the  majesty  of  man  by  batliiug,  and  attempting  to  walk  or 
talk  till  dinner,  which  was  at  five.  At  dark  we  anchored,  and 
after  watching  the  water-turtles  at  their  play,  or  hunting  for 
the  monstrous  water-lizards  known  as  "goss^'  —  apparently 
the  ichneumons,  called  in  Egypt  "  gots  " — or  aomcttnies  fish- 
ing for  great  mud-fish  with  wide  mouths  and  powerful  teeth, 
we  would  resume  our  sleeping  clothes  (in  which,  hut  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Briton  in  the  eyes  of  the  native  crew,  we  should 
have  dined  and  spent  the  day).  At  lialf-past  seven  or  eight 
we  lay  down  on  deck,  and  forgot  our  sorrows  in  sleep,  or  en- 
gaged in  a  frantic  struggle  with  the  cockroaches.  In  the  lat- 
ter Gonilict  we — in  our  dreams  at  least — were  not  victorious, 
and  once  in  an  a>vful  trance  I  believed  myself  carried  off  by 
one  leg  m  the  jaws  of  a  gigantic  cockroach,  and  pushed  with 
his  feelers  down  into  this  horrid  hole. 

Each  hour  passed  on  the  Indus  differs  from  the  others  only 
in  the  greater  or  less  portion  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  getting 
off  the  sand-banks.  After  steaming  gallantly  down  a  naiTow 
but  deep  and  swift  piece  of  the-  river  we  would  come  to  a 
spot  at  which  the  flood  would  lose  itself  in  crossing  its  bed 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  Backing  the  engines,  but  being 
whirled  along  close  to  the  steep  bank  by  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  current,  we  soon  felt  a  shock,  the  recoil  from 
which  upset  us,  chairs  and  all,  it  being  noticeable  that  we  al- 
ways fell  up  stream,  and  not  with  our  heads  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  ship  was  going.  As  fioon  as  we  were  fairly  stuck 
tlie  captain  flew  at  the  pilot,  and  kicked  him  round  the  deck 
— a  process  always  borne  with  fortitude,  although  the  pilot 
was  changed  every  day.  The  only  pilot  never  kicked  was 
one  who  came  on  board  near  Bhawulpore,  and  who  carried  a 
jewelfed  tulwar,  or  Afghan  soiniitcr,  but  even  he  was  threat- 
ened. The  kicking  over,  an  entry  of  the  time  of  grounding 
waa  made  by  the  captain  in  tlie  pilot's  book,  and  the  mate 
was  ordered  out  in  a  boat  to  sound,  while  the  native  soldiers 
on  board  tlie  flats  we  were  towing   began  quietly  to  cook 
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tbeir  <liiiritT.  Tlie  male  having  found  a  sort  of  chamiel, 
thongli  fiomt'linies  it,  had  a  ridge  across  it  over  which  the 
steamer  could  not  pass  without  touching,  he  returned  for  a 
kedge,  wliich  he  fixed  in  the  sand,  and  we  were  soon  warped 
up  to  it  by  the  use  of  the  capstan,  the  native  crew  singing 
merrily  the  while.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  we  would 
talie  the  ground  iti  the  centre  of  tlie  ship,  and  with  deep  water 
all  round,  and  then,  instead  of  getting  off,  we  for  hours  to- 
•jother  only  pivoted  round  and  round.  One  of  the  Indus 
boats,  with  a  line  regiment  on  board,  was  once  aground  for 
a  month  near  Mitlmn  Kote,  to  the  entire  destructiou  of  all  the 
wild  boars  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  kicking  of  the  unfortunate  pilots  was  not  a  pleasant 
sight,  hut  there  were  sometimes  comic  incidents  attached  to 
our  periodic  groundings.  Once  I  noticed  that  tlje  iive  men 
who  were  constantly  sounding  with  colored  poles  in  different 
parts  of  the  ship  and  HatM  had  got  into  a  monotonous  chorus 
of  "pdnch6 — 6  pot"  ("five  feet") — we  drawing  only  three, 
8o  that  we  went  ahead  confidently  at  full  speed,  when  sudden- 
ly we  ran  aground  with  a  violent  shock.  On  the  re-sounding 
of  our  course  by  the  boat's  crew  we  found  that  our  ])ole-men 
must  for  some  time  past  have  been  guessing  the  soundings  to 
save  the  trouble  of  looking.  These  fellows  richly  deserved  a 
kicking,  but  the  pilots  arc  innocent  of  any  fault  but  inability 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  changes  of  the  rii'er-conrse. 

Another  curious  scene  took  |ilacG  one  day  when  we  were 
steaming  down  a  reach  in  which  the  river  made  many  sudden 
twists  and  turns.  We  had  on  board  a  merchant  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  a  devout  Mohammedan.  In  the  afternoon  he 
oacried  his  praying-carpet  on  to  the  bridge  between  the  pad- 
dle-boxes, and  there,  turning  to  the  west,  commenced  to  pray. 
Tlie  sun  was  on  his  left,  but  almost  facing  him  ;  in  an  instant 
round  whirled  the  ship,  making  her  course  between  two  sand- 
bars, and  Mecca  and  the  sun  into  the  bargain  were  right 
behind  our  worshi[ter.  This  was  too  much  even  for  his  devo- 
tion, so,  glancing  at  the  new  course,  he  turned  his  carpet,  and, 
looking  in  a  fresh  direction,  recommenced  his  prayers.  After 
a  minute  or  two  back  went  the  ship,  and  we  began  again  to 
steer  a  southerly  course.  All  this  time  the  Pei'sian  kept  his 
look  of  complete  abstraction,  and  remained  unshaken  tln-ough 


all  liis  difficulties.  Tliis  seriousness  in  face  of  events  which 
would  force  into  Bliouts  of  laughter  any  European  congregii- 
tion  is  a  characteristic  of  a  native.  It  is  strange  that  English- 
men are  nowhere  bo  easily  provoked  to  loud  laughter  as  in  a 
church  or  college  chapel,  natives  at  no  time  so  insusceptible 
of  ridicule  as  when  engaged  upon  the  services  of  their  re- 
ligions. 

The  shallowness  of  the  Indus,  its  impracticability  for  siteam- 
shipg  dui'tug  some  months  of  the  year,  and  the  many  windings 
of  the  stream — all  these  things  make  it  improbable  that  the 
river  will  ever  be  largely  available  for  purposes  of  trade ;  at 
the  same  time  the  Indus  Valley  must  necessarily  be  the  lino 
taken  by  the  commerce  of  the  Punjaub,  and  eventually  by  that 
of  some  portions  of  Central  Asia,  and  even  of  Southern  Cliina. 
Whether  KuiTachee  becomes  our  great  Indian  port,  or  whether 
our  railway  be  made  through  Beloochistan,  a  safe  and  speedy 
road  up  the  Indus  Valley  for  troops  and  trade  is  needed. 

If  we  take  into  consideratiou  the  size  of  India^  the  amount 
of  its  revenues,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  we  have 
occupied  that  portion  of  its  extent  which  we  at  present  hold, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  not  even  in  Aus- 
tralia have  railways  been  more  completely  neglected  than  they 
have  been  in  India.  We  have  opened  but  4000  miles,  or  one 
mile  for  every  45,000  people.  I^othing  has  l>een  touched  as 
yet  but  the  Grand  Trunk  and  great  military  and  postal  routes, 
and  even  these  are  little  more  than  half  completed.  Even  the 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  mail  line  and  the  Calcutta  and  Lahore 
lines  are  hardly  finished ;  the  Poshawui  lJm>  and  the  In<luH 
road  not  yet  begmi.  WTiile  at  home  people  believe  tnat  tlie 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway  is  under  consideration,  they  will 
find,  if  they  come  out  to  India,  that  to  reach  Pefihawur,  in  34° 
N.  latitude,  they  must  go  to  Bombay,  in  18'^,  if  not  to  Galle,  in 
G**.  Even  if  they  reach  Kurrachee,  they  "will  find  it  a  month's 
journey  to  Peshawur,  While  we  are  trying  to  tempt  the 
wool  and  shawls  of  Centrjd  Asia  down  to  Umritsur  and  La- 
hore, the  goods  with  which  we  would  buy  these  things  are 
sent  round  by  the  Cape  of  Crood  Hope  and  Calcutta. 

It  is  true  that  the  Indus  line  will  be  no  easy  one  to  make. 
To  bridge  the  river  at  Mithun  Kote  or  even  at  Kotree  would 
be  dith cult  enough  ;  and  were  it  to  be  bridged  at  Sukkur,  where 
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there  is  rock,  and  a  narrow  pstss  upon  tlie  river,  the  line  from 
Siikkur  to  Kui-rachoe  would  be  exposed  to  dejiredation  from 
the  frontier  tribes.  TiiO  difficultiua  are  great,  but  the  need 
is  greater,  and  the  argument  of  the  hcav^  copt  of  river-side 
railroada  sbould  not  weigh  with  us  in  the  case  of  lines  required 
for  the  safety  of  the  countiy.  The  Lahoi-e  and  Peiibawur,  the 
Kotree  and  Mouitan,  the  Kotree  and  Baroda,  and  the  Baroda 
and  Delhi  Unes,  instead  of  being  set  one  against  the  other  for 
comparison,  shoukl  be  ssimultaneousSy  completed  as  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  empire,  and  as  forming  the  trunk-lines 
for  innumerable  branches  into  the  cotton  and  wheat-growing 
diatriots. 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus  lino  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed from  the  Bholan  Pass  to  Sukkur,  where  we  lay  some 
days  embarking  cotton.  Siikkiir  hes  on  tlic  Beloocbistan 
side;  Korec  fort^known  as  the  *'  Key  of  Sciude,'"^  the  seizure 
of  which  by  us  provoked  the  great  war  with  the  Ameers — on 
an  island  in  mid^ti'eam ;  and  Bukkur  city  on  the  eastern  or 
left  bank  ;  and  the  river,  here  narrowed  to  a  width  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  runs  with  the  violence  of  a  mountain  torrent, 

Sukkur  is  ono  of  the  most  ancient  of  Indian  cities,  and  was 
mentioned  ns  tinie-wom  by  the  Greek  geographers,  while  tra- 
dition, says  that  its  antiquities  attracted  Alexander  j  but  towns 
grow  old  with  great  rapidity  in  India,  and,  once  ancient  in 
their  look,  never  to  the  eye  become  in  the  shghtest  degree 
older. 

In  Sukkur  I  first  saw  the  Soindee  cap,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  tall  hat  with  tho  brim  atop,  but  the  Scindees  were 
not  the  only  strangely-dressed  traders  in  Sukkur  and  Koree : 
tlTore  were  high-capi>e<i  Persians,  and  lean  Afghans,  with  long 
gaunt  faces  and  high  cheek-bones,  and  furred  merchants  from 
Central  Asia.  It  is  even  said  that  goods  find  thcir'way  over- 
.  land  from  China  to  Sukkur,  through  Eastern  Persia  and  Be- 
loocbistan, the  traders  preferring  to  come  round  four  thousand 
miles  than  to  cross  the  main  chain  of  the  Himalayas  or  pass 
through  the  country  of  the  i\f gh ana. 

In  ancient  times  there  was  considerable  intercourse  between 
China  and  Ilindostan ;  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century^  in- 
deed, the  Chinese  invaded  India  through  ISTepaul,  and  captured 
five  hundred  cities.     It  is  to  be  hopod  that  the  ni>xtfew  years 
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may  see  a  raiUvny  built  from  Kangoon  to  Soathern  China,  and 
from  Calcutta  to  tlie  Yatig-tse-Kiang,  a  rivt^r  upon  which  there 
are  ample  storos  of  coal,  which  would  supply  the  manufactur- 
ing wants  of  India. 

After  viewing  from  a  lofty  tower  the  flat  country  in  the 
direction  of  Shikapore,  we  spent  one  of  our  Sukkur  evenings 
upon  the  Island  of  Roree  watching  the  natives  fishing.  Cast- 
ing themselves  into  the  river  on  the  top  of  skins  full  of  air, 
or  more  commonly  on  great  earthenware  pitcliers,  they  floated 
at  a  rapid  pace  down  with  the  whirling  stream,  pushing  be- 
fore them  a  smiken  net  which  they  could  close  and  lift,  by  the 
drawing  of  a  string.  About  twice  a  minute  they  would  strike 
a  fish,  and,  lifting  their  head,  would  impale  the  captive  on  a 
stick  slung  behind  their  back,  and  at  once  lower  again  the  net 
in  readiness  for  fuRtlier  action. 

Sukkur,  like  seven  other  places  that  I  bad  visitdl  within  a 
year,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  hottest  city  m  the  world, 
and  the  joke  on  the  boats  of  the  Indus  flotilla  is  that  Moul- 
tau  is  too  hot  to  bear,*and  Sukkur  much  hotter,  but  that  Jaco- 
babad,  on  the  Beloocbee  frontier,  near  Sukkur,  is  so  hot  that 
the  people  come  down  thence  to  Sukkur  for  the  hot  season, 
and  find  its  coolness  as  refreshing  as  ordinary  mortals  do  that 
of  Simla.  Hot  as  is  Sukkur,  it  is  fairly  beaten  by  a  spot  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ibex  Hills,  near  Sehwan.  I  was  sleeping  on  the 
bridge  with  an  officer  from  Peshawur  whan  the  crew  were 
preparing  to  put  off  from  the  bank  for  the  day's  journey.  We 
were  awakened  by  the  noise ;  but  as  we  sat  up  and  rubbed 
our  eyes,  a  blast  of  hot  wind  came  down  from  the  bumt-up 
hilla,  laden  with  fine  sand,  and  of  such  a  character  that  I  got 
a  lantern — for  it  was  not  fully  lights — and  made  my  way  to 
the  deck  thermometer.  I  found  it  standing  at  104'^,  although 
the  hour  was  4.15  a.m.  At  breakfast-time  it  had  fallen  to  100°, 
fi'om  which  it  slowly  rose,  until  at  1  p.m.  it  regiHtered  116"  in 
the  shade.  The  next  night  it  never  fell  below  100°.  This 
was  the  highest  temperature  I  experienced  in  India  during 
the  hot  weather,  and  it  was,  singulai'ly  enough,  the  same  as 
the  highest  which  I  recorded  in  Australia.  No  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Indus  is  within  the  tropics,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
tropics  that  the  days  are  hottest,  although  the  nights  am 
generally  unbearable  on  sea-level  near  the  equator. 
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At,  Kootrce,  near  Hydrabnd,  tlie  csipiliil  af  Sctntle,  wlierp 
llie  tombs  of  tlio  Ameers  are  iuiposin-j;  it'  fur  fnjin  beautiful, 
we  left  the  Indus  for  the  railway,  and  after  a  night's  journey 
found  ourselves  upon  the  sea-shore  at  Kurraclicc. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


OVKRI,  A5rD     ROUTES. 


Op  all  the  towns  in  India  Kurrachee  is  the  least  Indian. 
With  itK  strong  south-westerly  breeze,  its  open  sea  and  danc- 
ing waves,  it  is  to  one  conimg  from  the  Indus  Valley  a  pleas- 
ant place  enough  ;  and  the  climate  is  as  good  as  that  of  Alex- 
andria, though  there  is  at  Kurrachee  all  the  dust  of  Cairo. 
,  For  a  stranger  detained  against  his  will  to  find  Kurrachee 
bearable  there  nuist  be  something  refreshing  in  its  breezes: 
the  town  stands  on  a  treeless  plain,  and  of  sights  there  are 
none,  unless  it  be  the  sacred  alligators  at  Muggur  Peer,  where 
the  tame  "  man-eaters "  spring  at  a  goat  for  the  visitor's 
amusement  as  freely  as  the  Wolfsbruunen  trout  jump  at  the 
gudgeon. 

There  is  no  reason  given  why  the  alligators'  pool  should 
be  reputed  holy,  but  in  India  places  easily  acquire  sacred 
fame.  About  Peshawar  there  dwell  many  hill-fanatics,  whose 
solp  religion  appears  to  consist  in  stalking  British  sentries. 
So  many  of  them  have  been  locked  up  in  the  Peshawur  jail 
that  it  has  become  a  holy  place,  and  men  are  said  to  steal  and 
riot  in  the  streets  of  the  bazjir  in  order  that  they  may  be  con- 
signed to  this  sacred  temple. 

The  nights  were  noisy  in  Kurrachee,  for  the  great  Mo- 
hammedan feast  of  the  Mohurrum  had  commenced,  and  my 
bungalow  was  close  to  the  lines  of  the  police,  Avho  are  mostly 
Belooch  Mohammedans.  Every  everung  at  dusk  fires  were 
lighted  in  the  police-lines  and  the  bazar,  and  then  the  tom- 
tomiug  gradually  increased  from  the  gentle  drone  of  the  day- 
time until  a  perfect  fitorm  of  "  toni-a-tom,  tonitom,  tom-a-tom, 
tomtom,"  burst  from  all  quarters  of  the  town,  ami  continued 
the  whole  night  long,  relieved  only  by  blasts  from  conch-sheUs 
and  shouts  of  *'  Shah  Hassan  !  Hhah  llooscin  !  Wah  Allah  ! 
Wah  Allah  !"  as  the  performers  danced  round  the  tlames.     I 
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heartily  ■wished  myself  in  the*  State  of  T5ha\rulpore,  where 
there  is  a  livense-tax  on  the  heating  of  driinis  at  feasts.  The 
first  night  of  the  festival  I  calie<l  up  a  native  servant  who 
"spoke  Enghsh  "  to  make  liim  tike  me  to  the  fires  and  ex- 
plain the  matter.  Ilis  only  explanation  was  a  continual  rep- 
etition of  "Dat  Mnhurrum,  Moliammedan  Christmas  Day.'"" 
When  each  night,  about  dawn,  the  tomtoming  died  away 
once  more,  the  chokedars— or  niglit  watchmen — woke  up  from 
t}ieir  sound  sleep,  and  began  to  shout  "  Ha  ha  f'  into  every 
room  to  show  that  they  were  awake. 

The  chokedars  are  well-known  characters  in  every  Indian 
station :  always  either  sleepy  and  useless,  or  else  in  league 
with  the  thieves,  they  are  nevertheless  a  reeocrnized  class, 
and  are  everywhere  employed.  At  Rawiil-puidee  and  Pe- 
shais^r  the  chokedars  are  armed  with  guns,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  newly-arrived  English  officer  at  the  former  place  was  lately 
returning  from  a  dinner- party  when  he  was  challenged  by  the 
chokedar  of  the  first  house  he  had  to  pass.  Not  knowing 
what  reply  to  make,  he  took  to  his  heels,  when  the  chokedar 
fired  at  liira  as  lie  ran.  The  shot  woke  all  the  chokedars  of 
the  parade,  and  the  unfortunate  officer  received  the  tire  of 
cverj'^  man  as  he  passed  along  to  his  house  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  lines,  which  he  reached,  however,  in  perfect  safety.  It 
has  been  suggested  that,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  all  nOr 
tives  from  the  lines  at  night,  there  should  be  a  shibboleth  or 
standing  parole  of  some  word  which  no  native  can  pronounce. 
The  word  suggested  is  "  Shoeburyness." 

Although  chokcilara  were  silent  and  tomtoming  subdued 
during  the  day-time,  there  were  plenty  of  other  sounds.  Liz- 
ards chirped  from  the  walls  of  my  room,  and  spaiTows  twit- 
tered from  every  beam  and  rafter  of  the  roof.  When  I  told 
a  Kurrachee  friend  that  my  slippers,  my  brushes,  and  sol- 
dier's writing-case  had  all  been  tlu'own  by  me  on  to  the  chief 
beam  during  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy, 
he  rephed  that  for  his  part  he  paraded  his  drawing-room  ev- 
ery moraing  with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and  frequently  fired 
into  the  rafters,  to  the  horror  of  his  wife. 

In  a  small  lateen-rigged  yacht  lent  us  by  a  fellow-traveller 
from  Moultan  some  of  us  visited  tha  works  which  have  long 
been  in  progress  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Kur* 
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nm^ee,  and  which  fonn  the  sole  topic  of  converBation  among 
t3i»  reBidents  in  the  town.  The  works  have  for  object  the  re- 
moval of  the  bar  which  obstructs  the  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
with  a  view  to  permit  the  entry  of  larger  ships  than  can  at 
present  find  an  anchorage  at  Kurrachee. 

The  most  serious  question  under  diacnssion  is  that  of 
whetlier  the  bar  m  fortned  by  the  Indufs  silt  or  nieivly  l>y  lo- 
cal causes,  as,  if  the  former  supposition  is  correct,  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  ten  thousand  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  mud 
which  the  Indus  annually  brings  down  is  not  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  such  works  as  those  in  progress  at  Kurracliee. 
When  a  thousand  sealed  bottles  were  lately  throwTi  into  the 
Indus  for  it  to  be  scon  whether  they  would  reach  the  bar,  the 
result  of  the  "great  bottle  trick," as  Kurrachee  people  called 
it,  was  that  only  one  bottle  reached  and  not  one  weathered  a 
point  six  miies  to  the  southward  of  the  harbor.  The  bar  is 
improving  eveiy  yoai',  and  baa  now  some  twenty  feet  of  water, 
80  that  ships  of  1000  tons  can  enter  except  in  the  monsoon, 
and  the  general  belief  of  engineers  is  that  the  completion  of 
the  present  works  will  materially  increase  the  depth  of  wa- 
ter. 

The  question  of  this  bar  is  not  one  of  merely  local  interest  ; 
a  single  glance  at  the  map  is  suflScientto  show  the  importance 
of  Kurrachee,  Already  rising  at  an  unprecedented  pace,  hav- 
ing trebled  her  shipping  and  qnadrupled  her  trade  in  ten  years, 
she  is  destined  to  make  stUl  greater  strides  as  soon  as  the  In- 
dus Railway  is  completed  j  and  finally — when  the  Persian 
Gulf  route  becomes  a  fact — to  be  the  greatest  of  the  ports  of 
India. 

That  a  railway  must  one  day  be  completed  from  Constan- 
tinople or  from  some  port  on  the  Mediterranean  to  Bussorali 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  point  which  scarcely  admits  of  doubt. 
From  Kurrachee  or  Bombay  to  London  by  the  Euphrates 
Valley  and  Constantinople  is  all  but  a  straight  line,  while  from 
Bombay  to  London  by  Aden  and  Alexandria  is  a  wasteful 
curve.  The  so-called  "  Overland  Route  "  is  half  as  long  again 
as  would  be  the  direct  line.  The  Red  Sea  and  Isthmus  route 
has  neither  the  advantage  of  unbroken  sea  nor  of  unbroken  land 
transit;  the  direct  route  with  a  bridge  near  Constantinople 
might  be  extended  into  a  laud  road  from  India  to  Calais  or 
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Rotterdam.  Tlic  Rod  Sea  line  passes  along  the  shores  of  Ara- 
bia, where  there  is  eoiuparatively  little  local  trade  ;  the  Persian 
Gulf  route  would  develop  the  remarkable  wealth  of  Persia,  and 
would  carry  to  Enropc  a  lociJ  conimerce  already  gi*eat.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gnlf,  near  Cape  Mussendoom  or  Or- 
muZj  we  should  establish  a  free  port  ou  tlie  plan  of  Singapore. 
In  1000  A.r>.  the  sjiot  now  known  as  Ormuz  was  a  barren  rock, 
but  a  few  years  of  permanent  occupation  of  the  spot  as  a  free 
port  changed  the  barren  islet  into  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities 
iu  the  world.  The  Red  Sea  route  crosses  Egypt,  the  direct 
route  crosses  Turkey ;  and  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged 
that  in  war-time  "  Egypt "  means  Russia  or  France,  w"hlle 
"  Turkey  "  means  Great  Britain. 

In  any  scheme  of  a  Constantinople  and  Gulf  railroad  Kur- 
rachee  would  play  a  leading  part.  Not  only  the  wheat  and 
the  cotton  of  the  Punjaub  and  of  the  then  irrigated  Scinde, 
but  the  trade  of  Central  Asia,  would  flow  down  the  Indus,  and 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  beheve  that  the  silks  of  China,  the 
teas  of  Northern  India,  and  the  shawls  of  (.-;u?hmere  will  all 
of  them  one  day  find  in  Kurrachee  their  chief  port.  The 
earliest  knowm  overhiml  ronto  was  that  by  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Chinese  ships  traded  to  Ormiiz  in  tho  fifth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies, bringing  silk  and  iron,  and  it  may  bo  doubted  whether 
any  of  the  Russian  routes  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
more  ancient  Euphrates  Valley  line  of  trade.  Shorter,  pass- 
ing through  countries  weU  known  and  comparatively  civilized, 
admitting  at  once  of  tho  use  of  bind  and  water  transport  side 
by  side,  it  is  far  superior  in  commercial  and  political  advan- 
tages to  any  of  the  Russian  desert  roads.  A  route  through 
TJpi>er  Persia  baa  been  proposed^  but  merchants  of  experience 
will  tell  you  that  greater  facilities  for  trade  are  extended  to 
Europeans  in  even  the  "  closed  "  portfi  of  China  than  upon 
the  coasts  of  Persia,  and  the  prospect  of  the  freedom  of 'trade- 
upon  a  Persian  railroad  would  bo  but  a  bad  one,  it  may  be 
feared. 

The  return  of  trade  to  the  Gulf  ront-e  will  revive  the  glory 
of  many  fallen  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Orrauz  and  Anti- 
och,  Cyprus  and  Rhodes, have  a  second  history  before  them; 
Crete,  Brindial,  and  Venice  Aviil  each  obtain  a  renewal  of  their 
ancient  fame.     Alexander  of  Macedon  was  the  fivHt  man  who 
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took  a  scientific  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Gulf  route,  but 
we  have  hii  lierto  drawn  Lut  little  protit  from  the  lesson  con- 
tained in  his  commission  to  Nearchiis  t-o  Biivvey  the  coast  from 
tlie  Indus  to  the  Euphrates.  The  advantage  to  be  gained, 
fi'om  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Constantiiiople  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  will  not  fall  only  to  the  share  of  India  and 
Great  Britain.  Holland  and  Belgium  are^  in  p^-oportion  tt> 
their  wealth,  at  least  as  greatly  interested  in  the  Euphrates 
route  as  are  we  ourselves,  and  Khould  join  us  in  its  conetruc- 
on.  The  Dxttch  trade  Mnth  Java  would  be  largely  benefited, 
and  Dnteh  ports  would  become  the  shipping-places  for  East- 
ern merchandise  on  its  way  to  England  and  North-eastern 
America,  while  to  the  cheap  manufactures  of  Li&ge,  India, 
China,  and  Central  Asia  would  afford  the  best  of  markets*, 
if  tlie  line  were  a  double  one  to  the  west  and  north  of  Aleppo, 
one  branch  running  to  Const antiuopio  and  the  other  to  the 
Mediterranean  at  Scanderoon,  the  whole  of  Europe  would  ben- 
efit by  the  Persian  trade,  and,  in  gaining  the  Persian  trade, 
would  gain  also  the  power  of  protecting  Persia  against  Russia, 
and  of  thus  preventing  the  dominance  of  a  crushing  despotism 
throughout  the  Eastern  world.  In  a  thousand  ways,  however, 
the  advantages  of  tlie  line  to  all  Europe  are  so  plainly  mani- 
fest that  the  only  question  worth  discussi  ig  is  the  nature  of 
the  difScultiea  that  hinder  its  completion. 

Tlie  difficuitiea  in  tlie  way  of  the  Gulf  route  are  political 
and  financial,  and  both  have  been  exaggerated  without  limit. 
The  project  for  a  railway  from  Constantinople  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  has  been  compared  to  that  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road fi'om  the  Missouri  to  tlic  Pacific.  In  1858  the  American 
line  was  looked  on  as  a  mere  speculator's  dream,  while  the 
Euphrates  Railway  was  to  be  commenced  at  once :  ten  years 
have  passed,  and  the  Pacific  Railway  is  a  fact,  while  the  Indian 
line  has  been  forgotten. 

It  is  not  that  the  making  of  the  Euphrates  line  is  a  more 
difficult  matter  than  that  of  crossing  the  Plains  and  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  distance  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  is 
1600  miles,  and  that  from  Constanthiople  to  Bussorah  is  bat 
1100  miles;  or  from  Scanderoon  to  Bussorah  only  700  miles. 
From  London  to  the  Persian  Gulf  ia  not  so  far  as  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.     The  American  line  had  to  cross  two 
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great  snowy  c-hfiins  anfl  a  waterless  tract  of  considerable 
width  :  the  Indian  route  crossns  no  passes  so  lofty  as  those  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  or  so  difficult  as  those  of  the  Sierra  Neva- 
d:Xj  and  is  well  'watorcd  in  its  whole  length.  On  the  American 
line  there  is  little  coal,  if  any,  while  the  Euphrates  roxite  would 
be  plentifully  sui)plied  with  coal  from  tlie  neighborhood  of 
Bagdad.  When  the  American  line  was  commenced  the  pro- 
posed track  lay  across  miknown  wilds :  the  Constantinople 
and  Persian  Gulf  route  passes  through  venerable  towns,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  and  the  route  it- 
self is  the  oldest  known  highway  of  trade.  The  chief  of  all 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Indian  line  which  is  w^anting 
in  America  is  the  presence  of  ample  labor  on  all  parts  of  the 
road.  Steamers  are  already  running  from  Bombay  and  Kur- 
rachee  to  the  Persian  Gulf ;  others  on  the  Tigris  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Euphrates ;  there  is  a  muc!i-used  road  from  Bag- 
dad to  AloppOj  and  a  Turkish  military  road  from  Aleppo  to 
Constanthiople,  to  which  city  a  direct  railroad  will  soon  bo 
opened ;  and  a  telegraph  line  belonging  to  an  English  com- 
pany already  crosses  Asian  Turkey  from  end  to  end.  Kot- 
wilhstanding  the  facilities,  the  Euphrates  Railway  is  still  a 
project,  while  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  line  wUl  be  opened  in 
1870. 

Were  the  financial  difficidtics  those  which  the  supporters 
of  the  line  have  in  reality  to  meet,  it  might  bo  urged  that 
there  will  be  a  great  local  traffic  between  Bussorah,  Bagdad, 
and  Aleppo,  and  from  all  these  cities  to  the  sea,  and  that  the 
Government  mail  subsidies  will  be  huge,  and  the  Indian  trade, 
even  in  the  worst  of  years,  considerable.  Were  the  indiffer- 
ence of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Holland  such  that  they  should 
refuse  to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  the  line,  its  importance 
would  amply  warrant  a  moderate  addition  to  the  debt  of  India. 

The  real  difficulties  that  have  to  be  encountered  are  polite 
ical  rather  than  financial ;  the  covert  opposition  of  France  and 
Egypt  is  not  less  powerful  for  evil  than  is  the  open  hostility 
of  Russia.  Hapjiily  for  India,  however,  the  territories  of  our 
ally  Turkey  extend  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  for  railway  purposes  Turkish  rule,  if  we  so  please, 
is  equivalent  to  English  rule.  As  it  happens,  no  active  meas- 
nres  are  needed  to  advance  our  line,  but  were  it  otherwise, 
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Bnvh  intervention  as  might  bo  necessary  to  secure  tlu?  safety 
of  the  great  liigliway  for  Eastern  trade  with  Europe  wonlil 
be  defensible  were  it  exerted  toward  a  purely  independent 
Government. 

The  pressnre  to  be  put  upon  the  Ottoman  Porte  must  bo 
direct  and  govenimental.  For  a  private  company  to  conduct 
a  great  enterprise  to  a  8uceos.nfnl  conclusion  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries is  always  difficult ;  but  when  the  matter  is  political  in 
its  nature,  or,  if  commcrcialj  at  least  hindered  on  political 
grounds,  a  private  company  is  powerless.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
practice  of  Eastern  Governraeuta  to  grant  concessions  of  im- 
portant works  which  they  can  not  openly  oppose,  but  wdilch  in 
truth  they  Avish  to  hinder,  to  companies  so  formed  as  to  bo 
incapable  of  proceeding  with  the  undertaking,  When  others 
apply,  the  Government  answers  them  that  nothing  further  can 
be  done  :  "  the  concession  is  already  granted," 

Whatever  steps  are  taken,  a  bold  front  is  needed.  It  might 
even  be  advisable  that  we  should  declare  that  the  Euphrates 
Valley  railway  through  the  Turkish  territory  from  Constan- 
tinople and  Scanderoon  through  Alepjio  to  Bagdad  and  Bas- 
sorah,  and  sufficient  military  posts  to  insure  its  security  m 
time  of  war,  are  necessary  to  our  tenure  of  India,  and  that  we 
shoidd  call  upon  Turkey  to  graot  us  peiTnission  to  commence 
our  work  on  pain  of  the  withdrawal  of  our  protection. 

Our  general  principle  of  non-interforcnce  is  always  liable  to 
be  set  aside  on  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  higher  necessity  for 
intervention  than  for  adherence  to  our  golden  rule,  and  it  may 
be  contended  that  sufficient  proof  has  been  fiho"mi  in  the  pres- 
ent instance.  Whether  public  action  is  to  be  taken,  or  the 
matter  to  bo  left  to  private  enterprise,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
conclnsion  that  the  direct  route  to  India  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  of  the  question.s  of  the  day. 

When,  in  company  with  my  fellow-passengers  from  Moul- 
t4vnj  I  left  Kurrachee  for  Bombay,  we  had  on  board  the  then 
Commissioner  of  Scinde,  who  was  on  his  way  to  take  his  seat 
as  a  member  of  Council  at  Bombay.  A  number  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Scinde  came  on  board  to  liid  farewell  to  him  be- 
fore he  sailed,  and  among  them  the  royal  brothers  who,  but 
for  our  annexation  of  the  country,  would  be  the  reigning 
Ameers  at  this  moment. 
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Nothing  that  I  liad  seen  in  India,  even  at  Umritsur,  sur- 
passetl  in  glittering  pomp  the  caps  and  baidricks  of  these  Scin- 
dse  chieftains ;  neither  conid  any  thing  be  stranger  than  their 
dresa.  One  had  on  a  silk  coat  of  pale  green  shot  with  yellow, 
satin  trowsers,  and  velvet  slippers  with  curled  peaks;  another 
wore  a  jacket  of  dark  amber  with  flowers  in  w^hite  lace.  A 
third  was  clothed  in  a  cloth  of  crimson  striped  with  amber ; 
and  the  Ameer  himself  was  wearing  a  tunic  of  scarlet  silk  and 
gold  and  a  scaii'  of  purple  gauze.  AU  wore  the  strange-sbaped 
Scimlian  hat;  all  had  jewelled  dirksjwitb  curiously-wrought 
scabbards  to  hold  their  swords,  and  gorgeously-embroidered 
baidricks  to  support  them.  The  sight,  however,  of  no  number 
of  sapphires,  turquoises,  and  gold  clothes  could  have  recon- 
ciled mo  to  a  longer  detention  in  Kurrachee ;  so  I  rejoiced 
when  our  bespangled  fiicnds  disappeared  over  tlie  ship's  side 
to  the  sound  of  the  Lascars'  anchor-tripping  chorus,  and  left 
the  deck  to  the  "  proconsul "  and  ourselves. 


CHAPTER  XVII, 

BOMBAY. 

Crosbixg  the  months  of  the  Gulfs  of  Cutc.h  and  Carabay, 
we  reached  Bombay  in  little  more  than  two  days  from  Kur- 
rachee ;  but  as  we  rounded  Colaba  Point  and  entered  the  har- 
bor the  setting  sun  was  lighting  up  the  distant  ranges  of  the 
Western  Ghauts,  and  by  the  time  we  had  dropped  anchor  it 
was  dark,  so  I  slept  on  board. 

I  woke  to  find  the  day  breaking  over  the  peaked  mount- 
ains of  the  Deccan,  and  revealing  the  wooded  summits  of  the 
islands,  while  a  light  land-breeze  rippled  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  bay  was  alive  with  the  bright  lateen  sails  of 
the  native  cotton-boats.  The  many  woods  coming  down  in 
rich  green  masses  into  the  soa  itself  lent  a  singular  softness 
to  the  view,  and  the  harbor  echoed  with  the  capstan-songs  of 
all  nations,  from  the  American  to  the  Beloochee,  from  the 
Swedish  to  the  Greek. 

The  vegetation  that  surrounds  the  harbor,  though  the  even 
mass  of  green  is  broken  here  and  tliere  by  the  crimson  cones 
of  the  "  gold  mohur  "  trees,  resemhlcs  that  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
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Beetle  is  rather  tropical  than  Indian,  but  there  ia  nothing  trop- 
ical and  little  that  is  Eastern  in  the  bustle  of  tho  bay.  The 
linea  of  huge  steamers,  and  forests  of  masts  backed  by  the 
still  more  crowded  field  of  roofs  and  towers,  impress  you  with 
a  sense  of  wealth  and  worldliness  from  which  you  gladly  seek 
relief  by  turniog  toward  the  misty  beauty  of  the  mountain 
islands  and  the  Western  Ghauts.  Were  the  harbor  enialler 
[it  would  be  lovely  ;  as  it  is,  the  distances  are  over-threat. 

Notwithstanding  its  vast  trade,  Bombay  for  purposes  of 
defense  is  sitigidarly  weak.*  The  absence  of  batteries  fi-ora 
the  entrance  to  so  great  a  trading-port  strikes  eyes  that  have 
Been  San  Franciaco  and  New  York,  and  the  mai-ks  on  the  sear 
wall  of  Bombay  Castle  of  the  cannon-balls  of  the  African  ad- 
mirals of  the  Mogul  should  be  a  warning  to  the  Bombay  mer- 
chants to  fortify  their  port  against  attacks  by  sea,  but  act  as 
a  reminder  to  tlie  traveDer  that,  from  a  militarj^  point  of  view, 
Ivurrachee  is  a  better  harbor  than  Bombay,  the  approach  to 
which  can  easily  be  cut  off,  and  its  people  starved.  One  ad- 
vantage, however,  of  tlie  erection  of  batteries  at  the  harbor's 
mouth  would  be,  that  the  present  fort  might  be  pulled  clown, 
unless  it  were  thought  advisable  to  retain  it  for  the  protection 
of  the  Europeans  against  riots,  and  tbat  in  any  case  the  broad 
space  of  cleared  ground  which  now  cuts  the  town  in  half 
might  he  partly  built  on. 

The  present  remai'kahle  prosperity  of  Bombay  is  tho  result 
of  the  late  increase  in  the  cotton-trade,  to  the  sudden  decline 
of  which,  ui  1865  and  1866,  has  also  been  attributed  the  ruhi 
that  fell  upon  the  city  in  the  last-named  year.  The  panic, 
fi'oui  which  Bombay  has  now  so  far  recovered  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  said  that  she  has  "  not  one  merchant  solvent,"  was 
chiefly  a  reaction  from  a  specidation-nvadness,  in  which  the 
shares  in  a  land  reclamation  company  which  never  commenced 
its  operations  once  touched  a  thousand  per  cent.,  but  was  in- 
tensified by  the  passage  of  the  English  panic- wave  of  1806 
across  India  and  round  the  world. 

Not  even  in  Mississippi  is  cotton  more  completely  king 
than  in  Bombay.  Cotton  has  collected  the  hundred  steamers 
and  the  thousands  of  native  boats  that  are  anchored  lie tween 
the  A])ollo  Bunder  and  Mazagon ;  cotton  has  bnilt  the  gi'eat 
offices  and  stores  of  seven  and  ei^ht  stoVies  hitrb  ;  cotton  has 
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fui-nished  the  villas  on  MalaLar  Jfill,  that  resemble  the  New 
Yoikerji'  cottages  on  Stattri  Island. 

The  export  of  cotton  from  India  rose  from  five  millions* 
•worth  in  1859  to  thirty-eight  tiiilUona'  worth  in  1864,  and  the 
total  exports  of  Bombay  increased  in  the  same  proportion, 
■while  the  population  of  the  city  rose  from  400,000  to  1,000,000. 
We  are  aooustorued  to  look  at  the  East  as  standing  still,  but 
Chieago  itself  never  took  a  grander  leap  than  did  Bombay 
between  1860  and  1864.  The  rebelhon  in  Ameriea  gave  the 
impetus,  but  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  this  prosperity;  and 
the  Indian  cotton-trade,  though  checked  by  the  peace,  is  not 
destroyed.  Cotton  aud  jute  are  not  tlio  only  Indian  raw  prod- 
ucts the  export  of  which  has  increased  suddenly  of  late.  The 
export  of  wool  increased  twentyfokl,  of  tobacco  threefold, 
of  coffee  sevenfold  in  the  last  six  years ;  and  tlie  export  of 
Indian  tea  incfcased  in  five  years  from  nothing  to  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  jionnds.  The  old  Indian  exports, 
tlioiie  which  we  associate  with  the  term  "  Eastern  trade,"  are 
Btaudiug  still,  while  the  raw  produce  trade  is  thuig  increasing: 
spices,  elephants'  teeth,  pearls,  jewels,  bandanas,  sheUac,  dates, 
and  gum  are  all  decreasing,  although  the  total  exports  of  the 
country  have  trebled  in  five  years. 

India  needa  but  railroads  to  enable  her  to  compete  succeas- 
f  ully  with  America  in  the  growth  of  cotton,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  one  raw  product  will  open  out  her  hitherto  un- 
known resources. 

While  staying  at  one  of  the  great  merchant-houses  in  the 
fort  I  was  able  to  sec  that  the  commerce  of  Bombay  has  not 
grouTi  up  of  itself.  With  some  experience  among  hard  work- 
ers in  the  English  towns,  I  was  nevertheless  astonished  at  the 
work  got  through  by  senior  clerks  and  junior  partners  at 
Bombay.  Although  at  fii-st  led  away  by  the  idea  that  men 
who  wear  white  linen  suits  all  day,  and  smoke  in  rocking- 
chairs  upon  the  balcony  for  an  hour  after  breakfast,  can  not 
be  said  to  get  through  much  ivork,  I  soon  found  that  men  in 
merchants'  houses  at  Bombay  work  harder  than  they  would 
be  likely  to  do  at  honu-.  Their  day  begins  at  6  a.m.,  and,  as 
a  rule,  they  work  from  then  till  dinner  at  8  or  S  p.m.,  taking 
an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  two  for  tiffin.  My  stay  at  Bombay 
was   during   the  hottest  fortnight  in  t!ie  year,  and  twelve 
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hours'  work  in  the  day,  with  tbe  thermometer  never  under 
90°  all  the  night,  is  an  exhausting  life.  Englishmen  could 
not  long  survive  the  work,  but  the  Bombay  merchants  are  all 
Scotch.  In  British  settlements,  from  Canada  to  Ceylon,  from 
Dunedin  to  Bonihay,  for  every  Euglishmau  that  you  meet 
who  has  worked  himself  up  to  wealth  from  small  begiiuiings 
withont  external  aid  you  find  ten  Scotchmen.  It  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  Scotland  has  not  become  the  popular  name  for 
the  United  Ktugdom. 

Bombay  life  is  not  without  its  compensation.  It  is  not  al- 
ways May  or  June,  and  fi'om  November  to  March  the  climate 
is  all  but  perfect.  Even  in  the  hottest  weather  the  BycuUa 
Club  is  cool,  and  Mahabaleswar  is  close  at  hand,  for  short  ex- 
cursions, whenever  the  time  is  found  ;  while  the  Bombay  man- 
go is  a  frnit  which  may  bear  comparison  with  the  peaches  of 
Salt  Lake  City  or  the  melons  of  San  Francisco.  The  Bom- 
bay merchants  have  not  time,  indeed,  to  enjoy  the  l>eauties  of 
their  city,  any  more  than  Londoners  have  to  visit  WeKtuiin- 
ster  Abbey  or  explore  the  Tower ;  and  as  for  "  tropical  indo- 
lence," or  "  Anglo-Indian  luxury,"  the  bull-dogs  ai'o  the  only 
members  of  the  English  community  in  Imlia  who  can  dis- 
cover any  thing  but  half-concealed  hardships  in  the  life.  Eacli 
dog  has  his  sei-vant  to  attoHl  to  all  his  wants,  and,  knowing 
this,  the  cuiming  brute  always  makes  the  boy  carry  hiui  up 
the  long  flights  of  stairs  that  lead  to  the  private  rooms  over 
the  merchants'  houses  hi  the  fort. 

Bombay  bazar  ia  the  gayest  of  gay  Bcones.  Besides  the 
ordinary  crowd  of  any  "  native  town "  there  are  solemn 
Jains,  copper-colored  Jews,  white-coated  Portuguese,  Per- 
sians, Arabs,  Catholic  priests,  bespangled  nautch  girls,  and 
grinning  Secdees.  The  Parsees  ai'o  strongest  of  all  the  mer- 
chant peoples  of  Bombay  in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  and  in 
wealth.  Among  the  shop-keepers  of  their  race  there  is  an 
over-prominence  of  trade  shrewdness  in  the  expression  of  the 
face  and  in  the  shape  even  of  the  head.  The  Louvre  bust  of 
Richelieu,  in  which  we  have  the  ideal  of  a  whcedlcr,  ia  a  com- 
mon type  in  the  Parsee  shopa  of  the  Bombay  bazar.  The 
Parsee  people,  however,  whatever  their  looks,  are  not  only  in 
complete  possession  of  Bombay,  but  are  the  dark-skinned  race 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  intrust  the  largest  share  in  the  re- 
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generation  of  the  East.  Trading  aa  they  do  iu  every  city  be- 
tween Galle  aucl  AKtrakaUj  but  eveiywhcre  attached  to  the 
English  rule,  they  bear  to  us  the  relative  position  that  the 
Greeks  occupy  toward  Rxissia. 

Both  in  religion  and  in  education  the  Parsees  are,  as  a  com- 
munity, far  iu  advance  of  the  Indian  Mt»hanimedans  and  of 
the  Hindoos.  Their  creed  has  become  a  pure  deism,  in  which 
God's  works  are  worshiped  uh  the  manifestations  or  visible 
representatives  of  God  on  earth,  fire,  the  sun  and  the  sea 
taking  the  first  places;  although  in  the"  climate  of  Bombay 
-prayers  to  the  sun  must  be  made  up  of  more  sujjplicatinns 
than  thanksgivings.  The  Parsee  men  are  soundly  taught,  and 
there  is  not  a  pauper  in  the  whole  tribe.  In  the  education  and 
elevation  of  women  no  Eastern  race  has  as  yet  done  much, 
but  the  Parsees  have  done  the  most  and  have  paved  the  w^ay 
for  further  progress. 

In  the  mattei-  of  the  seclusion  of  w^omen,  the  Parsee  move- 
ment has  had  some  effect  even  upon  others  than  Parsees,  and 
the  Hindoos  of  Bombay  city  stand  far  before  even  those  of 
Calcutta  in  the  earnestness  and  success  of  their  endeavors  to 
promote  the  moral  elevation  uf  women.  Nothing  can  bo  done 
toward  the  regeneration  of  India  so  long  as  the  women  of  all 
classes  remain  in  their  present  degradation ;  and  although 
many  native  gentlemen  iu  Bombay  already  recognize  the  fact, 
and  act  u[>on  it,  progress  is  slow,  since  there  is  no  basis  upon 
which  to  begin.  The  Hindoos  will  not  send  their  wives  to 
schools  where  there  are  European  lady  teachers  for  fear  of 
proselytisra  taking  place,  and  native  women  teachers  are  not 
yet  to  be  found;  hence  all  teaching  must  needs  be  left  to 
men.  Nothing,  moreover,  can  be  done  with  female  children 
in  Western  India,  where  girlg  are  married  at  from  five  to 
twelve  years  old. 

I  had  not  been  two  days  in  Bombay  when  a  placard  caught 
my  eye,  announcing  a  performance  at  the  theatre  of  "  Romeo 
and  .Juliet,  in  the  Maratta  tongue  j"  but  the  play  had  no 
Friar  Lawi-once,  no  apothecary,  and  no  nurse ;  it  was  nothing 
but  a  simple  Maratta  love-tale,  followed  by  some  religions 
tableaux.  In  the  first  piece  an  Englishman  was  introduced, 
and  represented  as  kicking  every  native  that  crossed  his  path 
with  the  exclamation  of  "Danmed  fool:"  at  each  repetition 
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of  which  the  whole  hdueo  laughed.  It  is  to  bo  feared  that 
this  [lortion  of  the  play  waa  "  founded  upon  fact."  On  ray 
way  honac  through  the  native  town  at  night  I  came  on  a  mar- 
riage procession  better  tlian  nuy  that  I  had  seen.  A  band  of 
fifers  were  Bcreaining  the  most  piercing  of  notes  in  front  of 
an  illuminated  house,  at  which  the  horHemen  and  carriages 
were  just  arrivmg,  both  men  and  women  clothed  iu  jewelled 
vobcB  and  silks  of  a  hnndred  colors,  that  flashed  and  glittered 
in  the  blaze  of  the  red  torches.  The  processiooj  like  the 
greater  number  of  the  most  gorgeous  ceremonials  of  Bombay, 
was  conducted  by  Parsees  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  one 
of  their  own  people :  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  night-mar- 
3'iagea  were  forced  upon  the  Parsees  by  the  Hindoos,  and  one  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  Parsecs  wore  received  into  India 
was,  that  their  marriage  processions  should  take  place  at  night. 
The  Caves  of  Ele}>hauta  have  been  many  times  described. 
The  grandest  sight  of  India,  after  the  Taj,  is  the  three-faced 
bust  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity,  or  God  in  his  threefold  character 
of  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer.  No  Grecian  sculpture 
that  I  have  seen  so  Avell  conveys  the  idea  of  Grodhcad.  The 
Greeks  could  idealize  man,  the  Itahans  can  paint  the  aaint, 
but  the  builders  of  Elephanta  had  the  power  of  executing  the 
highest  ideal  of  a  pagan  god.  Tlie  repose  which  distinguishes 
the  heads  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver  ia  not  the  meditation 
of  the  saint,  but  the  calm  of  unbounded  power;  and  the  De- 
stroyer's head  portends  not  destruction  so  much  as  annilid^- 
tion  to  the  world.  Tlie  central  head  ia,  in  its  mysterious  so- 
lemnity, that  which  the  Sphinx  should  be  and  is  not;  but  one 
attribute  alone  is  common  to  the  expreasion  of  all  three  faces — 
tlie  presence  of  the  Inscrutable. 


CHAPTEn  XTin, 
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Altroitgh  Poonah  is  the  ancient  Maratta  capital  and  a 
thoroughly  Hindoo  city,  it  is  famed  throughout  India  for  the 
splendor  with  which  its  people  celebrate  the  Mohammedan 
Mohurrum,  so  I  timed  my  visit  in  such  a  way  aa  to  reach  the 
town  upon  the  day  of  the  "  taboot  procession." 

Y  2 
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The  ascent  from  the  Konkan,  or  flnt  country  of  Bombay, 
by  the  Western  Ghauts  to  the  table-laud  of  the  Dtccan,  known 
as  the  Bhore  Ghaut  inclinej  in  which  the  railway  rises  from 
the  plain  2000  feet  into  the  Deccan,  by  a  series  of  steps  six- 
teen miles  in  length,  is  far  more  striking  as  an  engineering 
work  than  the  passage  of  the  Alleghanies  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  track,  and  as  much  inferior  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
railway  works.  The  views  from  the  carriage  windows  are 
singularly  like  those  in  the  Kaduganava  Pass  between  Co- 
luinbo  and  Kaiidy ;  in  fact,  the  Western  Ghauts  are  of  tbe 
same  character  as  the  mountains  of  CeyJou,  the  hills  being  al- 
most invariably  flat-topped  or  else  rent  by  volcanic  action  into 
great  pinnacles  m)d  needle  peaks. 

The  rainy  season  had  not  commenced,  and  the  vegetation 
that  gives  the  Ghauta  their  charm  was  wanting,  although  the 
"  mango  showers  "  were  beginning,  and  spiders  and  other  in- 
sectSj  unseen  during  the  hot  weather,  were  creeping  into  the 
houses  to  seek  shelter  fi'oni  the  rains.  One  of  the  early  trav- 
ellers to  the  Deccan  told  the  good  folks  at  home  that  after  the 
rains  the  spiders'  webs  were  so  thickly  laced  across  the  jun- 
gle that  the  natives  of  the  country  were  in  the  lial>it  of  hiring 
elephants  to  walk  before  them  and  force  a  passage !  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  neither  webs  nor  jungle  were  to  be  seen,  and 
the  spiders!  were  \cry  harmless-looking  fellows.  One  effect 
of  the  approaching  monsoon  was  visible  from  the  summit  of 
the  Ghaut,  for  the  bases  of  the  mountains  were  hid  by  the 
low  cioTuls  that  foretell  the  comuig  rains.  The  inclines  are 
held  to  be  unsafe  during  the  monsoon,  but  they  are  not  so  bad 
as  the  Kotree  and  Ivurraehee  line,  which  runs  only  *'  Aveather 
permitting,"  and  is  rendered  useless  by  twohonrs'  rain — a  fall 
which,  luckily  for  the  sharcholdora,  occurs  only  about  once  in 
every  seven  years.  On  the  Bhore  Ghaut,  on  the  contrary,  220 
inches  in  four  months  is  not  unusual,  and  *'  the  rains  "  here 
take  the  place  of  the  avalanche  of  colder  ranges,  and  carry 
away  bridges,  lines,  and  trains  themselves ;  but  in  the  dry 
season  there  is  a  want  of  the  visible  presence  of  difficulties 
overcome,  which  detracts  from  the  interest  of  the  line. 

At  daybreak  at  Poonah  the  toratoming,  which  had  lasted 
without  interraission  through  the  ten  days'  fast,  came  to  a 
sudden  end,  and  the  police  and  European  magistrates  began 
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to  mni'tdial  the  procession  of  the  taboots,  or  shriues,  in  the 
bazar. 

A  proclamation  in  English  an<l  Maratta  was  posted  on  the 
walls,  aimouncing  the  order  of  the  pvocc'ssioii  and  the  rules  to 
be  enforced.  The  orders  were,  that  the  procession  to  the 
river  was  to  comraeuco  at  7  a.m.  and  to  end  at  1 1  a.m.,  and 
that  tomtomingj  except  during  those  hours,  would  not  be  al- 
lowed. The  taboots  of  the  light  cavalry,  of  three  regiments 
of  native  infantry,  and  of  the  followers  of  three  English  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  and  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  were,  how- 
ever, to  start  at  six  o'clock :  the  order  of  precedence  among 
the  cantonment  or  regimental  tnboots  was  carefully  laid  down, 
and  the  carrying  of  arms  fox'bidden. 

When  1  reached  the  bazar,  I  found  the  native  poUce  were 
working  in  vain  in  trying  to  force  into  line  a  vast  throng  of 
bannerraen,  drummer.s,  and  saints  who  surrounded  the  various 
taboots  or  models  of  the  house  of  Ali  and  Fatima  where  their 
sons  Hassan  and  Iloosein  were  born.  Some  of  the  shrines 
were  of  the  size  and  make  of  the  dolla'-houses  of  our  English 
children,  others  in  their  height  and  gorgeonsnoss  resembled 
the  most  successful  of  our  biirlesquea  upon  Guy  Fawkes : 
some  were  borne  on  litters  by  four  men,  others  mounted  on 
light  carts  and  drawn  by  bullocks,  while  the  gigantic  taboot 
of  the  Third  Cavalry  required  six  buffaloes  for  its  transj>ort 
to  the  river.  Many  privates  of  our  native  infantry  regiments 
had  joined  the  procession  in  imiform,  and  it  was  as  strange  to 
me  to  see  privates  in  our  service  engaged  in  howling  round  a 
sort  of  Maypole,  and  accompanying  their  yells  with  the  tom- 
tom, as  it  must  have  been  to  the  English  in  Lucknow  in  1857 
to  hear  the  bands  of  the  rebel  regimeuta  playing  "  Cheer, 
boys,  cheer." 

Some  of  the  troops  in  Poonah  were  kept  within  their  lines 
all  day,  to  be  ready  to  suppress  distnrljances  caused  by  the 
Moslem,  fanatics,  who,  excited  by  the  Mohurrum,  often  run 
a-m«ck  among  their  Hindoo  neighbors.  In  old  times  quarrels 
between  the  Sounites  and  Shiites,  or  orthodox  and  dissenting 
Mussulmans,  used  to  be  added  to  those  bctAvoen  Mohammedans 
and  Hindoos  at  the  season  of  tlie  Mohurrum,  but  except  upon 
the  Afghan  border  these  feuds  have  all  but  died  out  now. 

At  the  head  of  the  procession  marched  a  row  of  piper?, 
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pTodncing  sottnds  of  which  no  Highland  regiment  would  have 
felt  ashamed,  followed  by  loiig-bearded,  turhan-wearuig  Ma- 
rattas,  on  foot  and  horseback,  surrounding  an  immense  pagoda^ 
fihaped  taboot  placed  on  a  cart  and  drawn  by  bullocks;  boys 
swinging  incense  walked  before  and  followed,  and  I  remarked 
.A  gigantic  cross — a  loan,  no  doubt,  from  the  Jesuit  College 
ior  tliis  Mohammedan  festiWty.  After  each  taboot  there 
came  a  baud  of  Hindoo  "  tigers,"  men  painted  in  thorough 
imitation  of  the  jangle  king,  and  wearing  tiger  ears  and  tails. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  tigers,  we  bad  men  painted  in  tlie  colors 
orn  by  "  sprites"  in  an  English  pantomime,  and  all — sfiritea 
and  tigers — danced  m  the  fashion  of  the  median-al  mummers. 
Behind  the  tigers  and  buJioons  there  followed  women  walking 
in  their  richest  dress.  Tirenautch  girls  of  Poouab  are  reputed 
the  best  in  all  tlie  East,  but  tlie  monotonous  Bombay  naxitch 
is  not  to  bo  compared  with  the  Cashmere  nautch  of  Lahore. 

Some  taboots  were  guarded  on  either  side  by  sheiks  on 
horseback,  wearing  turbans  of  tlie  honorable  greou  which  de- 
notes direct  descent  from  the  Prophet,  though  the  genealogy 
is  sometimes  donbtfid,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  Angel  Grabriel, 
who,  according  to  Mohammedan  writers,  wears  a  green  tui"- 
ban,  being  an  "  honorary  "  descendant  of  M(jhammed. 

TbouHunds  of  men  and  w(.>meu  thronged  tlie  road  down 
which  the  taboots  were  forced  to  pass,  or  sat  in  tlie  shade  of 
the  peepul  trees  until  tiie  taboot  of  their  family  or  street 
came  up,  and  then  followed  it,  dancing  and  tomtom-beatiug 
like  the  rest. 

Poonah  is  famed  for  the  grace  of  its  women  and  the  ele- 
gance of  their  gait.  In  the  hot  weather  the  sareo  is  the  sole  gar- 
ment of  the  Hindoo  women,  and  lends  grace  to  the  form  with- 
out concealing  the  outlines  of  the  trunk  or  the  comely  shapes 
of  the  well-turned  limbs.  The  aaree  is  eight  yards  long,  but 
of  such  soft  thin  texture  that  it  makes  no  sliow  upon  the  per- 
son. It  is  a  singular  testimony  to  the  strength  of  Hindoo 
Iiabits  that  at  this  Mohamjuedan  festival  the  Mohammedan 
women  should  all  be  wearing  the  long  seamless  saree  of  the 
conquered  Hindoos. 

In  the  Mohurrum  procession  at  Poonah  there  was  nothing 
distinctively  Mohammedan.  Hindoos  joined  in  the  festivities, 
and  "  Portuguese,"  or  descendants  of  the  slaves,  half-castes, 
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and  native  Christians  who  at  the  time  of  the  Portugueee  oc- 
cupation of  Siirat  assumed  high -sound  inn;  names  and  titles, 
and  now  form  a  largo  proportion  of  the  iahahitauts  of  towns 
in  the  Bomhay  Presidency,  The  teraptation  of  a  ten  days' 
holiday  is  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  the  prejudices  of  even 
the  Christians  or  Hindoos. 

The  procession  ended  at  the  Ghauts  on  the  river-side,  Tvhere 
the  tahootSj  one  after  the  otherjmadc  their  exit  from  ten  days 
of  glory  into  unfathomable  slush  j  and  such  w^as  the  number 

f©f  the  "  camp  tiiboots,"  as  those  of  the  native  soldiers  in  our 
service  are  styled, and  the  "bazar  taboots,'' or  city  contribu- 
tions, that  the  immersion  ceremonies  were  not  completed  when 

[the  illumination  and  fire-works  conmienced. 

After  dark  the  bazar  was  lit  with  colored  fires  and  with 
the  ghostly  paper-lanteme  that  give  no  light;  and  the  noise 

^of  tomtoms  and  fire-crackers  recommenced  in  spite  of  p roc- 

^larnations  and  police-rules.  Were  there  in  Indian  streets 
any  thing  to  burn,  the  Mohnrrum  would  cause  as  many  fires 
in  Hindostan  as  Inclependence  Day  in  the  United  States ;  but 
although  houses  are  burned  out  daily  in  the  bazars  they  are 
never  burned  down,  for  nothing  but  water  can  damage  mud. 
We  could  have  played  our  way  into  Lucknow  in  1857  with 
pumps  and  iiose  at  least  as  fast  as  we  contrived  to  batter  a 
road  into  it  with  shot  and  shell. 

During  the  day  I  had  been  amused  with  the  sayings  of 
some  British  recruits  who  were  watching  the  immersion  cere- 
mouief^,  but  in  the  evening  one  of  them  was  in  the  bazar,  up- 
roariously drmik,  kicking  every  native  against  whom  he  stum- 
bled, and  shouting  to  an  officer  of  another  regiment,  who  did 
not  like  to  interfere  :  **  Tm  a  private  soldier,  I  know,  but  Fm 
a  gentleman ;  I  know  what  the  hatmoaphere  is,  I  do ;  and  I 
knows  a  cloud  when  I  sees  it,  damned  if  I  don't  V  On  the 
other  hand,  in  some  fifty  thousand  natives  holiday-making  that 
day,  many  of  them  Christians  and  low-caste  men,  with  no  preju- 
dice against  drink,  a  drunken  man  was  not  to  be  seen. 

It  is  iinposaible  to  over-estimate  the  harm  done  to  the  En- 
glish name  in  India  by  the  conduct  of  drunken  soldiers  and 
"  European  loafers."  The  latter  class  consists  chiefly  of  dis- 
charged railway  guards  and  runaway  sailors  from  Calcutta — 
men  who,  travelling  across  India  and  living  at  free-quarters 
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on  the  trembling  natives, become  ruffianly  beyond  description 
from  the  effect  upon  their  originally  brutal  natures  of  the  pos- 
session of  unusual  power. 

The  popularity  of  Mohammedan  festivals  such  as  that  of 
the  Mohurram  has  been  one  of  the  many  causes  which  has 
led  us  to  believe  that  tlio  IVIoliainmedana  form  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  population  of  Hindostan,  but  the  cen- 
sus in  the  N^orth-west  Provinces  revealed  the  fact  that  they 
had  there  been  popularly  set  down  as  three  times  as  nu- 
merous as  they  are,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  is  the 
case  throughout  all  India.  Not  only  are  the  Indian  Moham- 
medans few,  but  their  Mobamniedanisra  sits  lightly  on  them : 
they  arc  Hindoos  in  caste  distinctions,  in  ceremonies,  in  daily 
life,  and  all  but  Hindoos  in  their  actual  worship.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  Mohurrum  showed  me  that  the  Ilindoos  do 
not  scruple  to  attend  the  commemoration  of  Hassan  and 
Hoosein.  At  Benares  there  is  a  temple  which  is  used  in 
common  by  Mohaimnedaas  and  Hindoos,  and  throughout 
India,  among  tlic  low-caste  people,  there  is  now  Httlo  dis- 
tinction between  the  religions.  Tlie  descendants  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquerors,  who  fonn  the  leading  families  in  sev- 
eral native  States,  and  also  in  Oude  itself,  arc  among  the  most 
dangerous  of  our  Indian  subjects,  but  they  appear  to  have  but 
httle  hold  upon  the  humble  classos  of  their  fellow- worshipers, 
and  their  attempts  to  stir  up  their  people  to  active  measures 
against  the  English  have  always  failed.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  hitherto  somewhat  ignored  the  claims  upon  our  con- 
sideration of  the  Indian  Mohara^medans  and  still  more  numer- 
ous hill-tribes,  and  permitted  our  Governments  to  act  as  though 
the  Hindoos  and  the  Sikhs  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  Ilhi- 
dostau. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ENGLISH     LEARNING. 

The  EngUsh  traveller  who  crosses  India  from  Calcutta  to 
Bombay  is  struck  with  the  uncivilized  condition  of  the  land- 
He  has  heard  in  England  of  palaces  and  temples,  of  art  treas- 
ures and  of  native  poetry,  of  the  grace  of  the  Hindoo  maidens, 
of  Cashmere  shawls,  of  the  Taj,  of  the  Pearl  Mosque,  of  a 
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oi"nlization  as  perfect  as  the  European  and  as  old  aa  the  Clii- 
nese.  When  he  lands  and  surveys  the  people  he  finds  them 
naked  barbarians,  plunged  in  the  densest  ignorance  and  super- 
stitioD,  and  safe  only  from  extermination,  because  the  European 
can  not  dwell  permanently  in  the  climate  of  their  land.  The 
stories  we  are  told  at  home  are  in  no  sense  false :  the  Hindoos 
of  ah  elassea  are  graceful  in  their  carriage ;  their  tombs  and 
taosques  are  of  extraordinary  beauty,  their  art  patterns  the 
despair  of  our  best  craftsman ;  the  native  poetry  is  at  least 
equal  to  our  own,  and  the  Taj  the  noblest  building  in  the 
world.  Every  word  is  true,  but  the  -whole  forms  but  a  ftingu- 
larly  small  portion  of  the  truth.  The  religious  legends,  the 
art  patterns,  the  perfect  manner,  and  the  graceful  eye  and  taste 
seem  to  have  descended  to  the  Hindoos  of  to-day  from  a  gen- 
eration whose  general  civilizatiou  they  have  forgotten.  The 
poetry  is  confined  to  a  few  members  of  a  high-caste  race,  and 
is  mainly  an  importation  from  abroad ;  the  aT'chitecture  is  that 
of  the  Moslem  conquerors.  Shah  Jehan,  a  Mohammedan  em- 
peror and  a  foreigner,  b'liiltthe  Taj  ;  Akbar  the  Great,  another 
Turk,  was  the  designer  of  the  Pearl  Mosque ;  and  tlie  Hin- 
doos can  no  more  be  credited  wdth  the  architecture  of  their 
early  conquerors  than  they  can  with  the  railways  and  bridges 
of  their  English  rulers  or  with  the  water-works  of  Bombay 
city.  The  Sikha  are  chiefly  foreigners ;  but  of  the  purely 
native  races  the  Rajpoots  are  only  fine  barbarians,  the  Ben- 
galees mere  savages,  and  the  tribes  of  Central  India  but  little 
better  than  the  Australian  aborigines  or  the  brutes.  Through- 
out India  there  are  remains  of  an  early  civilization,  but  it  has 
vanished  as  completely  as  it  has  in  Egypt ;  and  the  cave-tem- 
ples stand  as  far  from  the  daily  life  of  Hindostan  as  the  Pyra- 
mids do  from  that  of  Egypt. 

It  is  to  bo  feared  that  the  decline  has  been  extremely  rapid 
since  the  day  when  we  anived  in  India,  Just  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  by  any  exertion  of  the  mind  to  realize  in  Mexico 
the  fact  that  the  present  degraded  Aztecs  are  the  same  people 
whom  the  Spaniards  found,  only  some  three  hundred  years 
ago,  dwelling  in  splendid  palaces,  and  worshiping  their  un- 
known gods  in  golden  temples  through  the  medium  of  a  sacred 
tongue,  so  now  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  pauperiaed  in- 
habitants of  Oriasa  and  the  miserable  peasantry  of  Oude  are 
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the  sons  of  the  chivalrous  warriors  who  fought  in  the  last 
centtiry  against  CJive. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  survepng  Oriental  empirea  from  a  diB- 
tance  we  are  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the  kings  and  jiriests ; 
drawing  near  we  find  an  oppressed  and  miserable  slave-class, 
from  whose  hard  earningi?  the  wealth  of  the  great  is  wrung; 
called  on  to  govern  the  country,  we  extinguish  the  kings  and 
priests  in  the  fashion  in  which  Captain  Kodson,  in  1857,  shot 
the  last  sons  of  the  imperial  family  of  India  in  a  dry  ditch, 
while  we  were  transporting  the  last  Mogul,  along  \vith  our  na- 
tive thieves,  in  a  convict  ship  to  British  Burmah.  There  re- 
uiain.i  the  slave-class,  and  little  else.  We  may  select  a  few  of 
these  to  be  our  policemen  and  torturers-in-chief,  we  may  pick 
another  handful  to  wear  red  coats,  and  be  our  guards  and  the 
executioners  of  their  countrjTncn  ;  we  may  teach  a  few  to 
chatter  some  words  of  English,  and  then,  calling  them  great 
scoundrels,  may  set  them  in  our  railway  stations  and  our  offi- 
ces; but  virtually,  in  annexing  any  Eastern  country,  we  destroy 
the  ruling-class,  and  reduce  the  government  to  a  mere  impe- 
rialism, where  one  man  rules  and  the  rest  are  slaves.  No  par- 
allel can  be  drawn  in  Europe  or  North  America  to  that  state 
of  things  which  exists  wherever  we  carry  our  arms  in  the 
East :  were  the  President  and  Congress  in  America,  and  all 
the  wealthy  merchants  of  the  great  towns,  to  bo  destroyed  to- 
morrow, the  next  day  would  eee  the  Grovemment  proceeding 
quietly  in  the  hands  of  another  set  every  bit  as  intelligent,  as 
wise,  and  good.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  same  would  bo  the 
case  in  England  or  in  France.  The  best  example  that  could 
be  given  nearer  home  of  that  which  occurs  continnally  in  the 
East  would  be  one  which  should  suppose  that  the  Emperor 
and  nobility  in  Russia  were  suddenly  destroyed,  and  the  coun- 
try left  in  the  hands  of  the  British  embassador  and  the  late 
serfs.  Even  this  example  would  fail  to  convey  a  notion  of  the 
extent  of  the  revolution  which  takes  place  on  the  conquest  by 
Britain  of  an  Eastern  country;  for  in  the  East  the  nobles  are 
better  taught  and  the  people  more  ignorant  than  they  are  in 
Russia,  and  the  change  causes  a  more  complete  destruction  of 
poetry,  of  literature,  and  of  art. 

It  being  admitted,  then,  that  we  are  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing in  Hindostan  a  numei-oua  and  ig;norant,  but  democratic 
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people  to  govern  from  withoTit,  there  cornea  the  question  of 
what  should  be  the  geriond  character  of  our  government. 
The  immediate  questions  of  the  day  may  bo  left  to  our  subor- 
diniitea  in  India ;  but  the  direction  and  the  tendencies  of  legis- 
lation are  matters  for  ua  at  home.  There  can  bo  nothing 
more  ridiculous  tliau  the  iiositiou  of  thoao  of  our  civilians  in 
India  who,  while  they  treat  the  natives  with  profound  con- 
tempt, are  continually  crying  out  against  government  from  at 
home,  on  the  ground  set  forth  in  the  shibboleth  of  "  India  for 
the  Indians."  If  India  is  to  be  govemed  by  the  British  race  " 
at  all  it  must  be  govemed  fi'om  Great  Britain.  The  general 
conditions  of  our  rulo  must  bo  dictated  at  London  by  the 
English  people,  and  nothing  but  the  oxecutioa  of  our  decrees, 
the  collection  of  evidence,  and  the  framing  of  mere  rules,  left 
to  our  subordinates  in  the  East. 

First  among  the  reforms  that  must  be  introduced  from  Lon-, 
don  is  the  general  instruction  in  the  English  language  of  theC 
native  population.  Except  upon  a  theory  that  will  fairly  admit 
of  the  forcing  upon  a  not  unwilling  people  of  this  first  of  all 
great  means  of  civilization,  our  presence  in  India  is  wholly  in- 
defensible. Unless  also  that  be  done,  our  presence  in  India, 
or  that  of  some  nation  stronger  than  ua  and  not  more  scru- 
pulous, must  enduro  forever,  for  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  a 
native  government  capable  of  hoWiog  its  own  against  Russia 
and  America  can  otherwise  be  built  up  in  Hindo.stan.  Upon 
the  contrary  supposition — namely,  that  we  do  not  ititend  at 
any  time  to  quit  our  hold  on  India^ — the  instruction  of  the 
people  in  our  language  becomes  still  more  important.  Upon 
the  second  theory  we  must  teach  them  English,  the  language 
of  the  British  Government ;  upon  the  first,  English,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  world.  Upon  either  theory  we  must  teach  them 
English.  Nothing  can  better  show  the  tri^nal  character  of 
tho  much-talked-of  reforms  introduced  into  India  in  the  last 
few  years,  since  our  queen  has  assumed  the  imperial  throne 
of  Ilindostan,  than  the  fact  that  no  jirogress  whatever  has 
been  made  in  a  matter  of  far  nrore  grave  importance  than  are 
any  number  of  miles  of  railway,  canal,  or  Grand  Ti-unk  roads. 
Our  civilians  in  India  tell  us  that  if  yon  teach  the  natives  En- 
glish you  expose  them  to  the  attacks  of  Christian  missionaries, 
atid  us  to  revolt — an  exposure  which  speaks  not  too  highly  of 
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the  Govenitucnt  which  is  forced  to  make  it.  Onr  military 
oflScers,  naturally  hating  the  country  to  which  they  now  are 
exiled,  instead  of  being  sent  as  formerly  of  their  own  free-will, 
tell  you  that  every  native  who  can  speak  English  is  a  scoundrel, 
a  liar,  and  a  lliief,  which  is,  perhaps,  if  we  except  the  Parsecs, 
not  far  from  true  at  present,  when  teaching  is  given  only  to  a 
few  lads,  who  thus  acquire  a  monopoly  of  the  offices  in  w&ich 
money  passes  through  mitive  hands.  Their  opinion  haa  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  a  general  instruction  of  the  people,  un- 
der which  we  should  evidently  be  able  to  pick  our  men,  as  we 
now  pick  them  for  iill  emplojTnents  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
English  is  nut  required. 

A  mere  handful  of  Spaniards  succeeded  in  naturalizing 
their  language  in  a  country  twice  as  large  as  Europe :  in  the 
whole  of  South  America,  the  Central  States,  and  Mexico, 
Kot  only  there,  but  in  the  United  States,  the  Utea  and  Co- 
manches,  wild  as  they  are,  speak  Spatiish,  while  their  o\^ti  lan- 
guage is  forgotten.  In  the  west  of  Mexico  there  is  no  trace  of 
pure  Spanish  blood,  there  is  even  comparatively  little  mixture 
— yet  Spanish,  and  that  of  the  best,  is  spoken,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  language  in  Manzanillo  and  Acapulco.  This 
phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  the  Western  world.  In  Bom- 
bay Presidency  five  millions  of  so-called  Portuguese — who, 
however,  for  the  most  part  are  pure  Iliudoos — speak  a  Latin 
tongue,  and  worship  at  the  temples  of  the  Chi'istian  God. 
French  makes  progress  in  Saigon,  Dutch  in  Java.  Li  Canada 
we  find  tlie  Huron  Indiana  French  in  language  and  religion, 
English  alone,  it  would  fieera,  can  not  be  pressed  ujion  any  of 
the  dark-skinned  tribes.  In  New  Zealand  the  Maories  know 
no  Englif^h  ;  in  Natal,  the  Zulus  j  in  India,  the  Hindoos.  The 
Dutch,  finally  expeUed  from  South  iVfrica  in  1815  and  from 
Ceylon  1802,  have  yet  more  hold  by  their  tongne  upon  the 
natives  of  those  lands  than  have  the  English  —  masters  of 
them  since  the  Dutch  expulsion. 

To  the  early  abolition  or  total  non-existence  of  slavery  in 
the  British  colonies  we  may,  perhaps,  trace  our  unfortunate 
failure  to  sjiread  our  mother  -  tongue.  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
Spaniards,  all  practiced  a  slavery  of  the  widest  kind ;  ali  had 
about  them  not  native  servants,  fi-equently  changing  from  the 
old  master  to  the  new,  and  passing  unheeded  to  whatever 
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fiervice  money  could  tempt  them  to  engage  in,  but  domestic 
BlttveB,  bred  up  in  the  family,  and  destined,  probably,  to  die 
within  the  house  where  they  were  rcaredj  to  whom  the  hin- 
guage  of  the  master  waa  taught,  because  your  Spanish  gran- 
dee, with  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  faiaily  slaves,  was 
not  the  man  to  condescend  to  Icam  his  servants'  tongue  in  or- 
der that  hia  commands  should  be  more  readdy  understood. 
Aiiother  reason  may  have  caused  the  Portuguese  and  other 
dominant  races  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  to  have  insisted  that 
their  slaves  should  learn  the  language  of  the  master  and  the 
Government;  namely,  that  in  learning  the  new  the  servile 
families  would  speedily  forgot  the  older  tongue,  and  thus  be- 
come as  iacapable  of  mixing  in  t!ie  conspiracies  and  insurrec- 
tions of  their  brother  natives  as  Pyrenean  shepherd-dogs  of  con- 
sorting with  their  progenitors,  the  wolves,  Wliatever  their 
reasons,  however,  the  Spaniards  succeeded  where  we  have 
failed. 

The  greatest  of  our  difficulties  are  the  financial.  No  cheap 
system  is  workable  by  us,  and  our  dear  system  we  have  not 
the  means  to  work.  The  success  of  our  rule  immetliately  de- 
pends ujion  the  purity  and  good  feeling  of  the  rulers,  yet 
there  are  villages  in  British  India  where  the  people  have 
never  seen  a  white  man,  and  off  the  main  roads,  and  outside 
the  district  towns,  the  sight  of  a  European  official  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  portion  of 
rural  India  the  governor  who  symboliiics  British  rule  is  a 
cruel  and  corrupt  Hindoo  policeman  :  himself  not  improbably 
a  Bengal  mutineer  m  1857,  oc  drawn  from  the  classes  whom 
our  most  ignorant  Sopoya  themselves  despised.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  this  vital  defect  can  be  limended,  except  by 
the  slow  process  of  raising  up  a  native  j}opulation  that  we  can 
trust  and  put  in  office,  and  this  is  impossible  unless  we  en- 
courage and  reward  the  study  of  the  English  tongue.  The 
most  needed  of  all  social  reforms  in  India,  an  improvement  in 
the  present  thoroughly  servile  condition  of  the  native  women, 
could  itself  in  no  way  be  more  easily  brought  about  than  by 
the  familiarization  of  the  Hindoos  with  EnglisJi  literature; 
and  that  greatest  of  all  the  curses  of  India,  false-swearing  in 
the  courts,  would  undoubtedly  be  both  directly  and  indirectly 
checked  by  the  mtroduction  of  our  language.     The  spread  of 
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the  English  tonj:»iie  need  bo  no  check  to  that  of  the  ancient 
dassical  lang;iages  of  the  East:  the  two  studies  would  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  is  already  a  disgrace  to  us  that  while  we 
spend  annually  in  India  a  large  sum  upon  our  chaplains  and 
church  gchoolSj  we  toss  only  oiic-liutidredth  part  of  the  sum — 
a  paltry  few  thousands  of  rupees — to  the  native  coUcges,  where 
the  most  venerable  of  languages — Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
sian— are  taught  by  the  men  who  alone  can  thoroughly  uuder- 
Btand  them.  At  the  moment  when  England,  Germany,  and 
America  are  struggling  for  the  palm  in  the  teaching  of  Ori- 
ental literature  —  when  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  and  London  are 
contending  with  each  other,  and  with  Berlin,  Yale,  and  Har- 
vard, in  translating  and  explaining  Eastern  books — our  Grov- 
-ernnient  in  India  is  refusing  the  customary  help  to  the  publi- 
cation of  Sanscrit  works,  and  starving  the  teachers  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

So  long  as  the  natives  remain  ignorant  of  the  English 
tongue  tliey  remain  ignorant  of  all  the  civilization  of  our  time 
— ignorant  alike  of  political  and  physical  ficience,  of  philoso- 
])liy  and  true  learning.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  if  French 
or  German  were  taught  them  instead  of  English,  they  would 
lie  as  well  off  in  this  respect;  but  English,  as  the  tongue  of 
the  ruling  race,  has  the  vast  advantage  that  its  acquisition  by 
the  Hmdoos  will  soon  place  the  Government  of  India  in  na- 
tive hands,  and  thus,  gradually  relieving  us  of  an  almost  in- 
tolerable burden,  will  civilize  and  set  free  the  people  of  Hin- 
dostan. 


CHAPTER 'XX. 


ETDtA. 

*'  All  general  observations  upon  India  are  necessarily  ab- 
,8urd,"  said  to  mo  at  Simla  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  vice- 
roy's Govcrimient^  but  although  this  is  true  enough  of  theo- 
ries that  bear  upon  the  customs,  social  or  religious,  of  the 
forty  or  fifty  peoples  which  make  up  what  in  England  we 
(Style  the  "  Hindoo  race,"  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  policy  which  should  guide  our  actiuil  administra- 
tion of  the  empire. 
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England  in  the  Eaat  ia  not  tlie  England  that  we  know. 
Flousy  IJritnunia,  with  her  anchor  and  ship,  becomes  a  mys- 
tfriona  Oriental  deapotisra,  I'uliivfj  a  sixth  of  the  human  race, 
nominally  for  the  natives'  own  good,  and  c^ertainiy  for  no  one 
elae'Sj  by  laws  and  in  a  manner  opposed  to  every  tradition 
and  overy  prejudice  of  the  whole  of  the  various  tribes  of 
which  thus  vast  population  ia  composed — scheming,  annexing, 
out-mauccuvring  Russia,  and  sometimce,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
out-lying  Persia  heraelf. 

In  our  island  home  we  plume  ourselves  upon  our  hatred  of 
political  extraditions:  we  would  scorn  to  ask  tlio  surrender 
of  a  political  cruninal  of  our  own,  w©  would  die  in  the  last 
ditch  sooner  than  surrender  those  of  another  crown.  What  a 
contrast  we  find  to  this  when  we  look  at  our  conduct  in  the 
East.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857  some  of  our  rebel  subject  \ 
escaped  into  the  Portuguese  territory  at  Goa.  We  demando'I 
their  extradition,  which  the  Portuguese  refused.  We  insist- 
ed. The  offer  wo  finally  accepted  was,  that  they  should  be 
transported  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Timor,  we  sup 
plying  transports.  An  Indian  transport  conveying  these  men 
to  their  island  grave,  but  carrying  the  British  flag,  touched  at 
Batavia  in  1858,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  honest  Dutchmen, 
who  knew  England  as  a  defender  of  national  liberty  in  Eu- 
rope. 

^  Although  despotic,  our  government  of  India  is  not  bad  ; 
indeed,  the  hardest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is 

_too  good.     We  do  our  duty  by  the  natives  manfully,  but 

.  they  oaro  little  about  that,  and  we  are  continually  hurting 
their  prejudices  and  offending  them  in  small  things,  to  which 

•  they  attach  more  importance  than  they  do  to  great.  To  con- 
ciliate the  Hindoos  we  should  spend  £10,000  a  year  in  sup- 
port of  native  literature  to  please  the  learned,  and  £10,000 
on  fire-works  to  delight  tlie  wealthy  and  tlie  low-caste  people. 
Instead  of  this,  we  M'orry  them  with  municipal  institutions  and 
benevolent  mventions  that  they  can  not  and  will  not  under- 
at^and.  The  attempt  to  introduce  trial  by  jury  into  certain 
parts  of  India  was  laudable,  but  it  has  ended  in  one  of  those 
failures  which  discredit  the  Government  in  the  eyes  of  its 
own  subordinates.  If  there  is  a  European  foreman  of  jury, 
the  natives  salaam  to  him,  and  ask :  "  What  docs  the  sahib 
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say?"  If  not,  thoy  look  across  tbe  court  to  dio  native  bar- 
risters, who  hoiti  ii|>  fingers,  each  of  which  means  100  rs.,  and 
thus  bid  against  each  other  for  the  verdict ;  for  while  natives 
as  a  rule  are  honest  in  their  personal  or  individual  dealings, 
yet  in  places  of  trust— railway  clerkships,  secretaryships  of 
departments,  and  so  on — they  are  almost  invariably  wHling 
to  take  bribes.  . 

Throughout  India  sucli  trials  as  are  not  before  a  jury  are 
conducted  with  the  aid  of  native  assessors  as  members  of  the 
court.  Tliis  works  ahuost  as  badly  as  the  jury  does,  the  judge 
giving  his  decision  vathout  any  reference  to  the  opinion  of 
the  assessors.  The  st^ry  runs  that  the  only  use  of  assessors 
is,  that  in  an  appeal — where  the  judge  and  assessors  had 
agreed — the  advocate  can  say  that  the  judge  "has  abdicated 
his  functions,  and  yielded  to  the  absurd  opinion  of  a  couple  of 
ignorant  and  dishonest  natives  " — or,  if  the  judge  had  gone 
against  his  client  in  spite  of  the  assessors  being  incUncd  the 
other  way,  that  the  judge  "  has  decided  in  the  teeth  of  ail  ex- 
perienced and  Lra])artial  native  opinion,  as  declared  by  the 
voices  of  two  honest  and  intelligent  assessors." 

Our  introduction  of  juries  is  not  an  isolated  instance  oif 
our  somewhat  blind  love  for  "  progress."  If  in  the  already- 
published  portions  of  the  civil  code^ — for  instance,  the  parts 
whicli  relate  to  succession,  testamentary  and  intestate — you 
read  in  the  illustrations  York  for  Delhi,  and  Pimlico  for  Sul- 
tan pore,  there  is  not  a  word  to  show  that  the  code  is  meant 
for  India,  or  for  an  Oriental  race  at  all.  It  is  true  that  the 
testamentary  poi*tion  of  the  code  applies  at  present  only  to 
European  residents  in  India;  but  the  advisability  of  extending 
it  to  natives  is  under  consideration,  and  this  extension  is  only 
a  matter  of  time.  The  result  of  over-great  rapidity  of  legisla- 
tion, and  of  unyielding  adherence  to  English  or  Roman  mod- 
els in  the  Indian  codes,  must  be  that  our  laws  will  never  have 
the  slightest  hold  upon  the  people,  and  that  if  we  are  swept 
fi'om  India  our  laws  will  vanish  with  us.  The  Western  char- 
actor  of  our  codes,  and  their  want  of  elasticity  and  of  adapta- 
bility to  Eastern  conditions,  is  one  among  the  many  causes  of 
our  unpopularity. 

The  old-sctiool  Hindoos  fear  that  we  aim  at  subverting  all 
their  dearest  and  moxt  venerable  institutions,  and  the  free- 


thinkers  of  Calcutti  and  the  educated  natives  hate  us  becansp, 
while  we  preach  culture  and  progress,  we  giv'e  them  no  ehanco 
of  any  bat  a  subordinate  career.  The  discontent  of  the  first- 
named  clasa  we  eau  gradually  allay  by  showing  them  tlio 
gromidlessness  of  their  suspicions,  but  the  shrewd  Bengalee 
baboos  are  more  difllcult  to  deal  with,  and  can  be  met  only  in 
one  way- — namely,  by  the  employment  of  the  natives  in  offices 
of  high  tru&tj  under  the  Becurity  afforded  by  the  infliction  of 
the  inost  degrading  penalties  on  proof  of  the  smallest  corrup- 
tion. One  of  the  points  in  which  the  pohcy  of  Akbar  fiurpass- 
ed  our  own  was  in  the  association  of  qualified  Iliudoos  with 
his  Mohammedan  fellow-countrymen  in  high  places  in  his 
government.  Tiic  fact,  moreover,  that  native  governments 
are  stLIl  preferred  to  British  rule  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  employment  by  us  of  natives ;  for,  roughly  speaking, 
their  governmental  system  differs  from  ours  only  in  the  em- 
ployment of  native  oflicers  instead  of  English,  There  is  not 
now  existent  a  thoroughly  native  government ;  at  some  time  or 
other  we  have  controlled  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  govern- 
ments of  all  the  native  States.  To  study  purely  native  rule 
we  should  have  to  visit  Cabool  or  Herat,  and  watch  the  Af- 
ghan princes  putting  out  each  (itlier'a  eyes,  while  their  people 
are  engaged  in  never-ending  wars  or  in  murdering  strangers 
in  the  name  of  God. 

Natives  might  more  safely  be  employed  to  fill  the  higher 
than  the  lower  offices.  It  is  more  easy  to  find  honest  and 
competent  native  governors  or  councilmen  than  honest  and 
efficient  native  clerks  and  policemen.  Moreover,  natives  have 
more  temptations  to  be  corrupt,  and  more  facilities  for  being 
so  with  safety,  in  low  positions  than  in  high.  A  native  police- 
man or  telegraph  official  can  take  bis  bribe  without  fear  of  de- 
tection by  his  European  chief :  not  so  a  native  governor,  with 
European  subordinates  about  him. 

The  common  Anglo-Indian  objections  to  the  employment 
of  natives  in  our  service  are,  when  examined,  found  to  apply 
only  to  the  employment  of  incompetent  natives.  To  say  that 
the  native  lads  of  Bengal,  educated  in  our  Calcutta  colleges, 
are  half  educated  and  grossly  immoral,  is  to  say  that,  under  a 
proper  system  of  selection  of  officers,  they  conld  never  come 
to  be  employed.     All  that  is  necessary  at  the  moment  is  that 
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wc  BhoTilil  concede  the  principle  by  appointingj  yeai-  by  year, 
more  natives  to  high  posts,  aud  that,  by  hoklitig  tbo  civil  ser- 
vice examinations  in  India  as  tvcU  as  in  Enghmd,  and  by  es- 
tablishing throughout  India  well-regulated  schools,  we  should 
place  the  competent  nati\"e  youths  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  English. 

That  wo  shall  ever  come  to  be  thoroughly  popular  in  India 
is  not  to  be  expected.  By  the  time  tlie  old  ruling  families 
have  died  ont  or  completely  lost  their  power  the  people  wharu 
we  rescued  from  their  oppression  will  have  forgotten  that  the 
oppression  ever  existed,  and  as  long  as  the  old  families  last  they 
vnW  hate  us  steadily.  One  of  the  documents  published  in  the 
Gazette  of  India  while  I  was  at  Simla  was  from  the  pen  of  As- 
uduUa  Muhamadi,  one  of  the  best  known  Mohammedans  of  the 
North-west  Provinces.  His  grievances  were  the  cessation  of 
the  practice  of  granting  annuities  to  the  "sheiks  of  noble  fam- 
ilies;" the  conferring  of  the  "high  offices  of  Mufti,  Sudr*- 
AmeeUj  and  Tahsildar  "  on  persons  not  of  "  noble  extraction ;" 
"  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  on 
the  same  footing,  without  distinction ;"  *'  the  desire  that  wom- 
en should  be  treated  like  men  in  every  respect,"  and  "  the  forma- 
tion of  English  schools  for  the  education  of  girls  of  the  lower 
order."  He  ended  his  State  paper  by  pointing  out  the  ill  effects 
of  the  practice  of  confen-ing  on  the  poor  *'  respectable  berths, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  indulge  in  luxuries  which  their  fathers 
never  dreamt  of  and  to  play  the  upstart;"  and  declared  that  to 
a  time-honored  system  of  class  government  there  had  succeeded 
"  a  state  of  things  which  I  can  not  find  words  to  express."  It 
ie  not  likely  that  oar  rule  will  ever  have  much  hold  on  the  class 
that  Asuduha  represents,  for  not  only  is  our  govcnimeut  in  In- 
dia a  despotism,  but  its  tendency  is  to  become  an  imperialism, 
or  despotism  exercised  over  a  democratic  people,  such  as  we 
sec  in  Prance,  and  are  commencing  to  see  in  Rnssia. 

We  are  levelling  all  ranks  in  India ;  we  are  raising  the 
humblest  men,  Lf  they  will  pass  certain  examinations,  to  posts 
which  we  refuse  to  the  most  exalted  of  nobles  unless  they  can 
pass  higher.  A  clever  son  of  a  bheestie  or  sweeperj  if  he  will 
learn  English,  not  only  may,  but  must  rise  to  be  a  railway  ba- 
boo or  deputy-collector  of  customs ;  whereas  for  Hindoo  rar 
jahs  or  Mohammedan  nobles  of  Delhi  creation  there  is  no 


chance  of  any  thing  but  gradual  decline  of  fortune.  Even  our 
8tar  of  India  is  democratic  in  its  working;  we  refuse  it  to 
men  of  the  liighcst  descent  to  confer  it  on  self-made  viziers 
of  native  States,  or  others  who  were  shrewd  enough  to  take 
our  side  during  the  rebellion.  All  thia  is  very  modern,  and 
full  of  " progress," no  doubt;  but  it  is  progress  toward  impe- 
rialism, or  equality  of  conditions  under  paternal  despotism. 

Not  only  does  the  dfmocrutic  character  of  onr  rule  set  the 
old  families  against  us,  but  it  leads  also  to  the  failure  of  our 
attempt  to  call  around  us  a  middle-class,  an  educated  thinking 
body  of  natives  \^'ith  something  to  lose,  who,  seeing  that  we 
are  ruling  India  for  her  own  good,  would  support  us  heitrt  and 
soul,  and  form  tlie  best  of  bucklers  for  our  dominion.  As  it 
is,  the  attempt  has  long  been  made  in  name,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  humbled  the  upper-class,  and  failed  to  raise  a 
middle-class  to  take  its  place.  JV^e  Iiavo  crashed  the  pruiee 
without  setting  up  the  trader  in  his  stead. 

The  wide-spread  hatred  of  the  English  docs  not  prove  that 
they  are  bad  rulers ;  it  is  merely  the  hatred  that  Easterns  al- 
ways bear  their  masters ;  yet  masters  the  Hindoos  will  have- 
Even  the  enlightened  natives  do  not  look  with  Jonging  toward  a 
future  of  self-government,  however  distant  Most  intelligent 
Hindoos  would  like  to  aee  tlie  Russians  drive  us  out  of  India, 
not  tliat  any  of  them  think  the  Russians  would  be  better  rulers 
or  kinder  men,  but  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
ti-aditional  oppressors  beaten.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do? 
The  only  justi  fication  for  our  presence  in  India  is  the  education 
■*■  for  freedom  of  ihe  Indian  races  ;  but  at  this  rooment  they  will 
not  have  freedom  as  a  gift,  and  many  Indian  statesmen  declare 
that  no  amount  of  education  will  ever  fit  them  for  it.  For  a 
score  of  centuries  the  Hindoos  have  bribed  and  taken  bribes, 
and  corruption  has  eaten  into  the  national  character  so  deeply 
that  those  wlio  are  the  best  of  judges  declare  thrit  it  can  never 
be  washwl  out.  The  analogy  of  tlic  rise  of  other  races  leads 
us  to  hope,  liowever,  that  the  lapse  of  time  will  be  sufficient  to 
raise  the  Hindoos  as  it  has  raised  the  Huns. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  neighborhood  of  frost  and 
enow  was  fatal  to  philosophy  and  to  the  arts  ;  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Egyptians,  and  Fhoenicians  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
of  Germany,  and  of  Britain  were  rnde  barbarians  of  the  frozen 
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North,  that  no  conceivable  lapse  of  time  coukl  convert  into 
any  thing  much  better  than  talking  bears — {i  piece  of  empiri- 
cism which  has  a  close  resemblance  to  our  view  of  India.  It 
ia  idle  to  point  to  the  tropics  and  say  that  free  communities 
do  not  exist  within  those  limits :  the  map  of  the  world  will 
show  that  freedom  exists  only  in  the  homes  of  tlie  Englisli 
race.  France,  the  authoress  of  modern  liberty,  baa  failed  as 
yet  to  leartv  how  to  retain  the  boon  for  which  she  ia  ever  ready 
to  shed  her  blood;  Switzerland,  a  so-called  free  State, is  the 
home  of  the  worst  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  ;  the  Spanish  re- 
publics are  uotorioasly  despotisms  under  democratic  titles; 
America,  Australia,  Britain,  the  homes  of  our  race,  are  as  yet 
the  only  dwelling-spots  of  freedom. 

There  is  much  exaggeration  in  the  cry  that  self-government, 
personal  iudopendcncc,  and  true  raanlinuss  can  exist  only  where 
the  snow  will  lie  upon  the  ground,  that  cringing  slavishness 
and  imbecile  submission  follow  the  palm-belt  round  the  world. 
If  freedom  be  good  in  one  country  it  is  good  in  all,  for  there  is 
nothing  iu  its  essence  which  should  limit  it  in  time  or  place: 
the  only  question  that  is  open  for  debate  is  whether  freedom 
— an  admitted  good — is  a  benefit  which,  if  once  conferred  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  will  be  maintained  by  them 
against  invasion  from  abroad  and  rebellion  from  within;  if  it 
be  given  bit  by  bit,  each  step  being  taken  only  when  public 
opinion  is  fully  prepared  for  its  acceptance,  there  can  be  no 
fear  that  freedom  will  ever  be  resigned  without  a  struggle. 
We  should  know  that  Sikhs,  Kandians,  Scindians,  Marattas 
have  fought  bravely  enough  for  national  independence  to  make 
it  plain  that  they  will  struggle  to  the  death  for  libertj''as  soon 
as  they  can  be  made  to  see  its  worth.  It  will  take  years  to 
efface  the  stain  of  a  couple  of  lumdred  years  of  slavery  in  the 
negroes  of  America,  and  it  may  take  scores  of  years  to  heal 
the  deeper  sores  of  Hindostan  ;  but  history  teaches  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  time  will  come  when  the  Indians  will  l^e  fit  for 
freedom. 

Whether  the  future  advent  of  a  better  day  for  India  be  a 
fact  or  a  dream,  our  presence  in  the  country  ia  justifiable. 
Were  we  to  quit  India  we  must  leave  her  to  Russia  or  to  her- 
self. If  to  Russia,  the  political  shrewdness  and  commercial 
blindness  of  the  Northern  Power  would  combine  to  make  our 
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pocket  8\i£Eer  by  loss  of  money  as  much  as  would  our  dignity 
by  so  plain  a  coafeasion  of  our  impoteuce ;  while  thy  unhappy 
IndiaQS  would  discover  that  there  exists  a  Eui-opean  nation 
eapuhlc  of  sttrp;issing  Eastei'n  tyrants  in  corruption  by  as 
much  as  it  already  exceeds  them  iu  dull  weight  of  leaden 
cruelty  and  oppression.  If  to  herself,  unextinguishable  anar- 
chy would  involve  our  Eastern  trade  and  India's  happiness  in 
a  hideouH  and  laathig  ruin. 

If  we  are  to  keep  the  coimtry  we  must  consider  gravely 
whether  it  be  possible  pi'opei'ly  to  administer  its  affairs  upon 
the  present  system — whether,  for  instance,  the  best  supreme 
government  for  an  Eastern  empire  be  a  body  composed  of  a 
chief  invariably  removed  from  office  just  as  he  begins  to  un- 
derstand his  duty,  and  a  council  of  worn-out  Indian  officers, 
the  whole  being  placed  in  the  remotest  corner  of  Western 
Europe,  for  the  sake  of  reraovuig  the  government  from  the 
"pernicious  ioflnence  of  local  prejudice." 

India  is  at  this  moment  governed  by *the  Indian  Council  at 
Westminster,  who  are  responsible  to  nobody.  The  Secretary 
of  State  is  responsible  to  Parliament  for  a  policy  he  caa  not 
control,  and  the  viceroy  is  a  head-clerk. 

India  can  be  governed  in  two  ways ;  either  in  India  or  in 
London.  Under  the  former  plan  we  should  leave  the  bureau- 
cracy in  India  independent,  preserving  mei'ely  some  slight  con- 
trol at  home — a  control  which  should,  of  course,  be  purely 
parliamentarj'-  and  English ;  under  the  other  plan — which  is 
that  to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  people  of  England  wiU 
command  their  representatives  to  adhere  —  India  would  be 
governed  from  London  by  the  English  nation,  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  civilhtation.  Under  either  system  the  Indian 
Council  in  London  would  be  valuable  as  an  advising  body; 
but  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  Council  can  advise,  that 
therefore  they  can  goveni,  and  to  delegate  executive  power  to 
such  a  board  is  on  the  face  of  it  absurd. 

Whatever  the  powers  to  be  granted  to  the  Indian  Council, 
it  is  clear  that  the  members  should  hold  office  for  the  space  of 
only  a  few  years.  So  rapid  ia  the  change  that  is  now  making 
a  nation  out  of  what  was  ten  years  ago  but  a  continent  in- 
habited by  an  agglomeration  of  distinct  tribes,  that  no  Anglo- 
Indian  who  has  left  India  for  ten  years  is  competent  even  to 
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advise  the  ralers,  much  less  himself  to  share  in  the  ruling,  of 
iBindostan.     The  objection  to  the  government  of  India  by  the 
rSecretfiry  of  State  is,  that  tlie  tenant  of  the  office  changes  fi'e^ 
quently,  and  ia  generally  ignorant  of  native  feelings  and  of 
Indian  affairs.     The  difficulty,  however,  which  attends  the  in- 
troduction of  a  successful  plan  for  the  government  of  India 
from  London  i.s  far  from  being  irremovable,  while  the  objection 
to  the  paternal  government  of  India  by  a  viceroy  is  that  it 
would  be  wholly  opposed  to  our  constitutional  theories,  unfit- 
ted to  introduce  into  our  Indian  system  those  democratic 
principles  which  we  have  for  ten  years  been  striving  to  im- 
'  plant,  and  even  in  the  long  run  dangerous  to  our  liberties  at 
home. 

One  reason  why  the  Indian  officials  cry  out  against  govera- 
ment  from  St.  James's  Park  is,  because  they  deprecate  inter- 
ference with  the  viceroy ;  but  were  the  Council  abolishedj  ex- 
cept as  a  consultative  body,  and.  the  Indian  Secretaryship  of 
State  made  a  permanent  appointment,  iL  is  probable  that  the 
viceroy  would  be  relieved  from,  that  continual  and  minute  in- 
terference with  Ilia  acts  which  at  present  degrades  his  office  in 
native  eyes.  The  viceroy  would  be  left  considerable  power, 
and  certainly  greater  power  tban  he  has  at  present,  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  ;  that  which  is  essential  i.s  merely  that  the 
power  of  control,  and  responsible  control,  should  lie  in  Loudon. 
The  viceroy  would  in  practice  exercise  the  executive  fuuctiona, 
under  the  control  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  advised  by  an  expe- 
rienced Council  and  responsible  to  Parhament,  and  we  sfiould 
ipossesa  a  system  under  which  there  would  be  that  conjunction 
of  personal  responsibility  and  of  skilled  advice  which  ia  abso- 
lutely required  for  the  good  government  of  India. 

To  a  scheme  which  involves  the  government  of  India  from 
at  home  it  may  be  objected,  that  India  can  not  be  so  well  un- 
derstood in  London  as  in  Calcutta.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case^  there  is  but  little  doubt  among  those  w^ho  best  know 
the  India  of  to-day  that  while  men  in  Calcutta  understand 
the  wants  of  the  Bengalee,  and  men  in  Lahore  the  feelings  of 
the  Sikh,  India,  as  a  whole,  is  far  better  imderstood  in  England 
than  in  any  Presidency  town. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  with  India  within  a  day  of 
England  by  telegraph,  and  witbin  three  weeks  by  steam,  the 
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old  autocratic  Governor-general  has  beciOTiie  impossible,  and 
day  by  day  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Loudon  must  become 
more  and  more  the  ruler  of  India.  Were  the  Secretary  of 
State  appointed  for  a  term  of  years,  and  made  irreraovable  ex- 
cept by  a  direct  vote  of  the  House  of  Coraiuons,  no  fault 
could  be  f  oimd  with  the  results  of  the  iiievitable  change :  as 
it  is,  however,  a  council  of  advice  will  hardly  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  gross  blunderiug  while  we  allow  India  to  be  ruled 
by  no  less  than  four  Secretaries  of  State  iu  a  single  year. 

The  chief  cun.iideratlons  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  framing 
of  a  system,  of  goverument  for  India  are  briefly  these  :  a  suf- 
ficient separation  of  the  two  countries  to  prevent  the  clashing 
of  the  deniooratic  and  paternal  systeui-s,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  control  over  the  Indian  administration  by  the  English  peo- 
ple active  enough  to  insure  the  progressive  amelioration  of 
the  former ;  the  niiuor  points  to  be  borne  iji  mind  are  that  in 
India  wo  need  less  centralization,  in  London  more  permanence, 
and  in  both  increased  personal  responsibility.  All  these  re- 
quirements are  satisfied  by  the  plan  proposed,  if  it  be  coupled 
with  the  separation  of  the  English  and  Indian  armies^  the  em- 
ployment of  natives  in  our  f^erviec,  and  the  creation  of  new 
governments  for  the  Indus  territories  and  Assam.  Madras, 
Bombay,  Bengal,  Assam,  the  Central  Provinces,  Agra,  the  In- 
dus, Oude,  and  Burmah  would  form  the  nine  Presidencies,  the 
viceroy  having  the  supreme  control  over  our  officers  iu  tlie 
native  States,  and  not  only  should  the  governors  of  the  last 
seven  be  placed  upon  tho  same  footing  with  those  of  Mad- 
ras and  Bombay,  but  all  the  local  governors  should  be  assisted 
by  a  council  of  ministers  who  should  necessarily  be  consulted, 
but  whose  advice  should  not  be  binding  on  the  {governors. 
The  objections  that  are  raised  against  councils  do  not  apply 
to  councils  that  are  coidined  to  the  giving  of  advice,  and  the 
ministers  are  needed,  if  for  no  other  purpose  at  least  to  divide 
the  labor  of  the  governor,  for  all  our  Indian  officials  are  at 
present  overworked. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  the  suggestion  of  improvements 
in  the  details  of  Indian  government.  The  «tatement  that  all 
general  observations  upon  India  are  necessarily  absurd  is  not 
more  true  of  moral,  social,  educational,  and  religious  affairs 
than  of  mere  governmental  matters :    "  regulation  system 
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aa«l  "  non-regulation  system ;"  "  permanent  settlement "  and 
"  thirtj^  years'  settlement  j"  native  participation  in  govern- 
ment, or  exclusion  of  natives— each  of  tliese  eonrses  may  be 
good  in  one  part  of  India  and  bad  in  another.  On  tlie  whole, 
however,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  our  Indian  government  is 
the  best  example  of  a  well-administered  deispotism,  on  a  large 
scale,  existing  in  the  world.  Its  oue  great  fault  is  over-cea- 
tralization ;  for,  silthough  our  rule  in  India  must  needs  be 
despotic,  no  reason  can  be  showa  why  its  despotism  should  be 
m.inute. 

Tlie  greatest  of  the  many  changes  in  progress  in  the  East 
is  that  Imlia  is  being  made — that  a  country  is  being  created 
imder  lliat  name  where  none  Ivas  yet  existed ;  and  it  is  our 
railroads,  our  annexations,  and  above  all  our  centralizing  poli- 
cy that  are  doing  the  work.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  this 
change  will  be  hastened  by  the  extension  of  our  new  codes  to 
the  former  "  non-regulation  provinces  "  and  by  government 
from  at  bome,  where  India  is  looked  upon  as  one  nation,  in- 
stead of  from  Calcutta,  where  it  is  known  to  be  stiU  composed 
of  fifty ;  but  so  ra]>id  is  the  change  that  already  the  Calcutta 
people  are  a.s  mistaken  in  attempting  to  laugh  down  our 
phrase  "the  people  of  India,"  as  we  were  d tiring  the  mutiny 
when  we  believed  that  there  was  an  "  India"  writliing  in  oar 
clutches.  Whether  the  India  which  is  being  thus  rapidly 
built  up  by  our  own  hands  will  be  friendly  to  us,  or  the  re- 
verse, depends  upon  ourselves.  The  two  priuciplea  upon 
which  our  administration  of  the  country  might  be  b:ised  have 
long  since  been  weighed  against  each  other  by  the  English 
people,  who,  rejecting  the  principle  of  a  holding  of  India  for 
the  acqniBition  of  prestige  and  trade,  have  decided  that  we 
are  to  govern  India  in  the  iutereat  of  the  people  of  Hindo- 
Btan.  We  are  now  called  on  to  deliberate  once  more,  but  this 
time  upon  the  method  l)y  which  our  principle  is  to  be  worked 
out.  That  our  administration  is  already  pei'fcct  can  hardly 
be  contended  so  long  as  no  officer  not  very  higli  in  our  Indian 
service  dares  to  call  a  native  **  friend."  The  first  of  all  our 
cares  must  be  the  social  treatment  of  the  people,  for  while  by 
the  queen's  proclamation  the  natives  are  our  fellow-subjects 
they  are  in  practice  not  yet  treated  as  our  fellow-men. 
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When  on  my  way  home  to  England  I  found  myself  off 
Mocha,  with  the  Abyssinian  highlands  in  sight,  and  still  more 
when  we  were  off  Massowah,  with  the  peaks  of  Talauta  plain- 
ly visible,!  began  to  recall  the  accounts  which  I  had  heard  at 
Aden  of  the  proposed  British  colony  on  llje  Abyssinian  table- 
lands,, out  of  which  the  florae  Government  has  since  been 
frightened.  The  question  of  the  desirability  or  the  reverse  of 
such  a  colony  raises  pohits  of  interest  on  which  it  would  be 
advisable  that  people  at  home  should  at  once  take  up  a  line- 
As  it  has  never  been  assumed  that  Englishmen  can  dwell 
permanently  even  upon  high  hilla  under  the  equator,  the  prop- 
osition for  European  colonization  or  settlement  of  tropical 
Africa  may  be  easily  dismissed,  but  that  for  the  annexation  of 
tropical  countries  for  trade  purposes  remains.  It  has  hither- 
to been  accepted  as  a  general  principle  regulating  our  intei'- 
course  with  Eastern  nations  that  we  have  a  moral  right  to 
force  the  dark-skinned  races  to  treat  us  in  the  same  fashion  as 
that  in  wliich  we  are  treated  by  otir  Enropean  neighbors.  In 
practice  we  even  now  go  much  farther  than  this,  and  inflict 
the  blessings  of  Free  Trade  upon  the  reluctant  Chinese  and 
Japanese  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  It  is  hard  to  find  any  law 
but  that  of  might  whereby  to  justify  our  dealings  with  Bur- 
mah,  China,  and  Japaru  We  are  apt  to  wrap  ourselves  up  in 
our  new-found  national  morality,  and  throwing  upon  our  fa- 
thers all  the  blame  of  the  ill  which  has  been  done  in  India,  to 
take  t,o  ourselves  credit  for  the  good;  but  it  is  obvious  to  any 
one  who  watches  the  conduct  of  our  admirals,  consuls,  and 
traders  in  the  China  seas  that  it  is  inevitable  that  China 
should  fall  to  us  as  India  fell,  unless  there  should  be  a  singu- 
lar change  in  opinion  at  home,  or  unless,  indeed,  the  Ameri- 
cana should  be  beforehand  with  us  in  the  matter.  To  say  this 
is  not  to  settle  (lie  disputed  question  of  whether  in  the  present 
improved  state  of  feeling,  and  with  the  present  control  exer- 
cised over  our  Eastern  officials  by  a  disinterested  press  at 
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home  and  an  interested  but  vigilant  press  in  India  and  the 
Eastern  portSj  government  uf  China  by  Britain  might  not  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Chinese  and  the  world,  but  it  is  at 
least  open  to  fierious  doubt  whether  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Great  Britain.  Our  ruling-classes  are  already  at  least 
suHieiently  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influences  of  power  for 
ua  to  hesitate  before  we  decide  that  the  widening  of  the  na- 
tional mind  consequent  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  government 
of  China  would  outweigh  the  danger  of  a  spread  at  home  of 
love  of  absolute  authority  and  indifference  to  human  happi- 
uesa  and  life.  The  Americana,  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
pause  before  they  expose  republicanism  to  the  shock  that 
would  be  caused  by  the  annexatipu  of  despotically-governed 
_|States.  In  defending  the  Japanese  against  our  assaults  and 
fcliose  of  the  active  but  unsuccessful  French,  they  may  unhap- 
pily Htid,  as  we  have  often  found,  that  protection  and  annexa- 
tion are  two  words  for  the  same  thing. 

Although  the  disadvantages  are  more  evident  than  the  ad- 
^yantages  of  the  annexation  for  commercial  purposes  of  such 
uountriea  as  Abyssinia,  China,  and  Japan,  the  benefits  are 
neither  few  nor  hard  to  find.  The  abstract  injustice  of  an- 
nexation can  not  be  said  td  exist  in  the  cases  of  Afghanistan 
.and  Abyssinia,  as  the  sentiment  of  nationality  clearly  has  no 
existence  there,  and  as  the  worst  possible  form  of  British  gov- 
ernment is  better  for  the  mass  of  the  people  than  the  best 
conceivable  rule  of  an  Abys.siniau  chief.  The  dangers  of  an- 
nexation in  the  weakening  and  corrupting  of  ourselves  may 
not  unfairly  be  set  off  against  the  blessings  of  annexation  to 
the  people,  and  the  most  serious  question  for  consideration  is 
that  of  whether  dependencies  can  be  said  "  to  pay."  Social 
progresH  i-s  necessary  to  trade,  and  we  give  to  mankind  the 
powerfid  security  of  self-interest  that  we  will  raise  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and,  by  means  of  improved  communications, 
open  the  door  to  civilixation. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  statement  that  our  exaggerated 
conscientiousness  is  the  very  reason  why  our  dependencies 
commercially  are  failures,  and  why  it  is  useless  for  us  to  be 
totaling  lip  om'  loss  and  profits  while  we  willfully  throw  away 
the  advantages  that  our  energy  has  jjlaced  in  our  hands.  If 
India  paid  sm  well  as  Java,  it  may  be  shown,  we  should  be  re- 
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oeiving  from  the  East  GO  millions  sterling  a  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  Eun^ijeao  ouk-ials  iu  Hindostau,  ami  the  total 
reveuue  of  India  would  be  200  or  250  millioas,  of  which  80 
millions  would  be  clear  profit  for  our  use  in  England ;  iu  other 
words,  Indiau  profits  would  riilieve  ua  from  ali  taxation  in 
England,  and  leave  us  a  considerable  and  increasing  margin 
toward  tlie  abolition  of  the  debt.  The  Dutch,  too,  tell  us  that 
their  system  is  more  agreeable  to  the  natives  than  oar  own 
clumsy  though  well-meant  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  wliich,  although  not  true,  is  far  too  near  the  truth 
to  allow  tis  to  retit  in  our  complacency. 

The  Dutch  system  having  been  well  weighed  at  home,  and 
deliberately  rejected  by  the  English  people  as  tending  to  the 
degradation  of  the  natives,  the  question  remaina  how  far  de- 
pendencies from  which  no  profits  are  exacted  may  be  advan- 
tageously retained  for  mere  trade  purposea.  At  this  moment 
our  most  flourishing  de]jendencie8  do  not  bear  so  much  as  their 
fair  share  of  the  cxftcnscs  of  the  empire :  Ceylon  herself  pays 
only  the  nominal  and  not  the  real  cost  of  her  defense, and  Mauri- 
tius costs  nominally  i' 150,000  a  year,  and  above  half  a  million 
really  in  military  expenses,  of  which  the  colony  is  ordered  to  pay 
£45,000,  and  grumbles  much  at  jikying  it.  India  herself,  al- 
though charged  with  a  share  of  the  non-effective  expensea  of 
our  army,  escapes  scot-froc  in  war-time,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  throwing  upon  her  of  a  small  i>ortion  of  the 
cost  of  the  Abyssinian  war  was  defended  upon  every  ground 
except  the  true  one — namely,  that  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire  she  ought  to  bear  her  share  in  imperial  wars.  It  is  true 
that,  to  make  the  constitutional  doctrine  hold,  she  also  ought 
to  be  consulted,  and  that  we  have  no  possible  machinery  for 
consulting  her — a  consideration  which  of  itself  shows  our  In- 
dian Government  in  its  true  hght. 

Whether,  indeed,  dependencies  pay  or  do  not  pay  their  act- 
ual cost,  their  retention  stands  on  a  wholly  different  footing 
to  that  of  colonies.  Were  we  to  leave  Australia  or  the  Capo 
we  should  continue  to  be  the  chief  customers  of  those  coun- 
tries: were  we  to  leave  India  or  Ceylon  they  would  have  no 
customers  at  all ;  for  falling  into  anarchy,  they  would  cease  at 
once  to  export  their  goods  to  xis  and  to  consume  our  manu- 
factures.    When  a  British  Governor  of  New  Zealand  wrote 
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that  of  every  !yiaori  who  fell  in  war  with  us  it  might  be  said 
that, "from  his  ignorance,  a  man  had  been  destroyed  whom  a 
few  mouths'  enlightenment  would  have  rendered  a  valuable 
consumer  of  British  manufactured  goods,"  he  only  set  forth 
with  grotesque  simplicity  considerations  which  weigh  with  us 
all ;  but  while  the  advance  of  trade  may  continue  to  be  our 
chief  excuse,  it  need  not  be  our  sole  excuse  for  our  Eastern 
dealings^even  for  use  toward  ourselves.  Without  repeating 
[that  which  I  have  said  with  respect  to  India,  we  may  especial- 
fly  bear  in  miad  that,  although  the  theory  has  suffered  from  ex- 
aggeration, our  dependencies  BtUl  form  a  nursery  of  statesmen 
and  of  warriors,  and  that  we  should  irresistibly  fall  into  na- 
tional sluggishness  of  thought  were  it  not  for  the  world-wide 
interests  given  us  by  the  necessity  of  governing  and  educating 
the  inhabitants  of  f*o  vast  an  empire  as  our  own. 

One  of  the  last  of  our  annexations  was  close  upon  our  bow 
as  we  passed  on  our  way  from  Aden  up  the  Red  Sea.  The 
French  are  always  angry  when  we  seize  on  places  in  the  East, 
but  it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  they  should  have  been  per- 
plexed about  Pcrim.  This  island  stands  in  the  narrowest 
'place  in  the  sea,  in  the  middle  of  the  deep  water,  and  the  Suez 
Canal  bein^  a  French  work,  and  Egypt  under  French  influence, 
our  possession  of  Perim  becomes  especially  unpleasant  to  our 
neighbors.  Not  only  this,  but  the  French  bad  determiDcd 
themselves  to  seize  it,  and  their  fleet,  bound  to  Perim,  put  in 
to  Aden  to  coal.  The  governor  had  his  suspicions,  and  hav- 
ing asked  the  French  admiral  to  dinner,  gave  him  unexcep- 
tionable champagne.  The  old  gentleman  soon  began  to  talk, 
and  directly  he  nieutioncd  Perim  the  governor  sent  a  pencil- 
note  to  the  harbor-master  to  delay  the  coaling  of  the  ships, 
and  one  to  the  eoramaader  of  a  gun-boat  to  embark  as  many 
artillerymen  and  guns  as  he  could  gat  on  board  in  two  hours 
and  sail  for  Perim.  When  the  French  reached  the  anchorage 
next  day  they  found  the  British  flag  flying,  and  a  great  show 
of  guns  in  position.  Whether  they  put  into  Aden  on  their 
way  back  to  France  history  does  not  say. 

Perim  is  not  the  only  island  that  lies  directly  in  the  short- 
est course  for  ships,  nor  are  the  rocks  the  only  dangers  of  the 
Red  Sea.  One  night  about  nine  o^ clock,  when  we  were  off  the 
port  of  Mecca,  T  was  sitting  on  the  foVastle,  right  forward,  al- 
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most  on  the  sprit,  to  catch  what  breeze  we  made,  when  I  saw 
two  country  boats  abont  150  yards  on  the  starboard  bow. 
Our  three  liglits  were  so  bright  that  I  thought  we  must  be 
seenij  but  as  the  boats  came  on  across  our  bows  I  gave  a  shout 
which  was  instantly  followed  by  "  liard  a-porti"  fi'om  the 
Chinaman  on  the  bridge,  and  by  a  hundi'cd  yells  from  the  sud- 
deuly-awakeiied  boatmen.  Our  helm  lucltily  enough  had  no 
time  to  act  upon  the  shi[).  I  thi'cw  myself  dowii  under  a 
staucheon,  and  the  sail  and  yard  of  the  leading  boat  fell  on 
om*  deck  close  to  ray  head,  and  the  boats  slxot  past  ua  amid 
shouts  of  "  fire,"  caused  by  the  ringing  of  the  alarm-bell. 
\Theu  we  had  stopped  the  sliift  the  question  came — had  we 
Bunk  the  boat  ?  We  at  once  piped  away  the  gig  with  a  Malay 
crew  and  sent  it  off  to  look  for  the  poor  wretches — but  after 
half  an  hour,  we  found  them  ourselves,  and  found  them  safe 
except  for  their  loss  of  canvas  and  their  terrible  fright.  Our 
pilot  qiiestioned  them  in  Arabic,  and  discovered  that  each 
boat  had  on  board  100  pilgrims  ;  but  they  excused  themselves 
for  not  having  a  watch  or  light  by  saying  that  they  had  not 
seen  us  !  Between  rocks  and  pilgrimdwats  Rod  Sea  naWga- 
tion  is  hard  enough  for  steamers,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  which 
way  ita  difficulties  will  cause  the  scale  to  turn  when  tbe  ques- 
tion lies  betweeu  Euphrates  Railway  and  Suez  Canal. 
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It  is  no  longer  possible  to  see  the  Pyramids  or  even  Heli- 
opolis  in  the  solitary  and  solemn  fashion  in  which  they  should 
be  approached.  English  "  going  out  "  and  "  coming  home  " 
are  there  at  all  days  and  hours,  and  the  hmidreds  of  Arabs 
Belling  German  coins  and  mummies  of  English  manufacture 
are  terribly  out  of  place  upon  the  desert.  I  went  alone  to  see 
the  Spliinx,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  sand,  tried  ray  best  to 
read  the  riddle  of  the  face  and  to  look  through  the  rude  carv- 
ing into  the  inner  mystery ;  but  it  would  not  do,  and  1  came 
away  bitterly  disappointed.  In  this  modern  democratic  rail- 
way-girt world  of  ours  the  ancient  has  no  place;  the  huge 
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Pyratnuls  may  remaiu  forever,  but  we  can  no  longer  read 
them.  A  few  inontTis  may  see  a  cafh  chantant  at  their  base. 
Caii'o  itself  is  no  pleasaut  sight.  An  air  of  dirt  and  deg- 
radation hangs  over  the  "whole  town,  and  clings  to  its  peo- 
ple, from  the  doiikoy-bo}'8  and  comiit-sellers  to  the  pipe-smok- 
ing RoldifTS  and  tlie  money-changers  who  squat  Lehind  their 
trays.  The  wretched  fellaheen,  or  Egyptian  peasantry,  are 
apparently  the  most  miserable  of  hnman  beings,  and  their 
Blouchiug  shamble  is  a  sad  sight  after  the  superb  gait  of  the 
Hindoos.  The  slavc-niavket  of  Cairo  has  done  its  work ;  in- 
deed, it  Lj  iistouishLiig  tiiat  the  English  should  content  them- 
selves with  a  treaty  iu  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Egypt 
is  decreed,  and  not  take  a  eiugle  step  to  secure  its  execution, 
while  the  slave-market  in  Cairo  continues  to  bo  all  but  open 
to  the  passer.  Tliat  the  Egj^jtian  Government  could  put 
down  slavery  if  it  had  the  will  can  not  be  tlonbted  by  those 
who  hare  witnessed  the  rapidity  with  which  its  officera  act  in 
visiting  doubtful  crimes  upon  the  wrong  men.  During  my 
week's  stay  in  Alexandria  two  such  cases  came  to  my  notice: 
in  the  fir.><t,  one  of  my  fellow-passengers  unwittmgly  insulted 
two  of  the  Albanian  police,  and  was  shot  at  by  one  of  them 
with  a  long  pistol.  A  number  of  Englishmen,  gathering  from 
the  public  gaming-houses  on  the  great  square,  rescued  him, 
and  beat  oflf  the  cavasses,  and  the  next  morning  marched 
down  to  tlieir  consulate  and  demanded  justice.  Our  .acting 
consid  went  straight  to  the  head  of  the  police,  laid  the  case 
before  him,  and  procured  the  condemnation  of  the  man  who 
shot  to  the  galleys  for  ten  years,  while  the  policeman  who  had 
looked  on  was  immediately  bastinadoed  in  the  presence  of  the 
passenger.  The  other  case  was  one  of  robbery  at  a  desert  vil- 
lage flora  the  tent  of  an  English  traveller.  When  he  com- 
plained to  the  sheik  the  order  was  given  to  bastinado  the  head 
men,  and  hold  them  responsible  for  the  amount.  The  head 
men  in  turn  gave  the  stick  to  the  householders,  and  claimed 
the  sum  from  them  ;  whde  these  bastinadoed  the  vagrants,  and 
act,ually  obtamod  frtmi  them  the  money.  Every  male  inhab- 
itant having  thus  received  the  stick,  it  is  probable  that  the 
actual  culprit  was  reache<i,  if,  indeed,  he  lived  within  the  vil- 
lage. "  Slick-backsheesh"  is  a  great  institution  iu  Egypt,  but 
tiie  Turks  are  not  far  behind.     When  the  British  Consulate 
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at  Bussorah  was  att.acked  by  thieves  some  years  ago  our  con- 
sul telegraphed  the  fact  to  the  Pacha  of  Bagdad.  The  answer 
eame  at  onee  :  "  Basthuido  forty  men  " — mid  bastiuadoed  they 
were,  as  soouas  thoy  had  boeu  selected  at  raudoui  from  the 
population. 

Coming  to  Egypt  from  ludla  the  Englishman  is  inclined  to 
believe  that,  while  our  Indian  Government  is  an  averageiy  suc- 
cessful despotism,  Egypt  is  misgoverned  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Aa  a  niatter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
King  of  Egypt  that  we  should  compare  his  rule  with  ours  in 
India,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  government  is  not  on  the 
whole  worse  than  Eastern  despotisms  always  are.  Setting  up 
as  a  "  civilized  ruler,"  the  King  of  Egypt  performs  the  duties 
of  his  position  by  bujing  guns  which  he  uses  in  putting  down 
inaurrections  which  he  has  fomented  and  yachts  for  w^hich  he 
has  no  use  j  and  he  appears  to  think  that  ho  has  done  all  that 
Peter  of  Russia  himself  could  liave  accomphshed  when  he 
sends  a  young  Egyptian  to  Manchester  to  leani  the  cottou' 
trade,  or  to  Londou  to  actjuire  the  principles  of  foreign  com- 
merce, and  on  his  return  to  Alexandria  sets  him  to  manage 
the  soap-works  or  to  conduct  the  vice-regal  band.  The  aping 
of  the  forms  of  "  Western  civilization/*  which  in  Egypt  means 
French  vice,  makes  the  court  of  Alexandria  look  worse  than 
it  is  :  we  expect  the  slave-market  and  the  harem  in  the  East, 
hut  the  King  of  Egypt  superadds  the  Trianon  and  a  bad  imi- 
tation of  Mabilo. 

The  court  influence  shows  itself  in  the  actions  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  rather  the  influence-at  work  upon  the  court  is  pressing 
also  upon  the  peojjle.  For  knavery  no  place  can  touch  the 
modern  Alexandria,  One  word,  however,  is  far  from  describ- 
ing all  the  infamies  of  the  city.  It  surpasses  Cologne  for 
smeUs,  Benares  for  pests,  Saratoga  for  gaining,  Paris  itself  for 
vice.  There  is  a  layer  of  French  "  civilization  "  of  the  worst 
kind  over  the  semi-barbarism  of  Cairo  j  but  still  the  town  is 
chiefly  OrientaL  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand,  is  completely 
Europeaniiied,  and  has  a  white  population  of  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand.  The  Arabs  are  kept  in  a  huge  village  outside  the 
fortifications,  and  French  is  the  only  language  spoken  in  the 
shops  and  hotels.     Alexandria  is  a  French  town. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  the  Suez  Canal  scheme  baa  been 
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•-from  the  beginning  a  blind  for  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by 
Franco,  and  that,  however  interesting  to  tlie  shareholders  may 
be  the  question  of  its  physical  or  commercial  success,  the  prob- 
abilities of  failure  have  had  but  httle  weight  with  the  French 
Government.  The  foundation  of  the  Mcss.igerie  Company 
with  national  capital,  to  carry  ima<^inary  mails,  secured  the 
preponderance  of  French  influence  in  the  towns  of  Eg\'])t,  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  we  should  not  look  upon  the  occupation 
of  Saigon  itself  as  a  more  blind. 

Of  the  temporary  success  of  the  French  policy  there  can  be 
no  doubt :  the  English  railway-guards  have  lately  been  dismiss- 
ed from  the  Government  railway  line,  and  a  huge  tricolor 
floats  from  the  entrance  to  the  new  docks  at  Suez,  while  a  stilt 
more  gigantic  one  waves  over  the  hotel  j  the  King  of  Egypt, 
glad  to  find  a  third  Power  which  ho  can  play  off  when  neces- 
sary, against  both  England  and  Russia,  takes  shares  in  the  ca- 
nal. It  is  when  we  ask, "  What  is  the  end  that  the  French 
have  in  view  ?"  that  we  find  it  sti-angely  small  by  the  side  of 
the  means.  TJio  French  of  the  present  day  appear  to  have  no 
foreign  policy,  unless  it  is  a  sort  of  desire  to  extund  the  empire 
of  their  language,  their  dance-tuiics,  and  their  fasliions ;  and 
the  natural  wish  of  their  ruler  to  engage  in  no  enterprise  that 
will  outlast  his  life  prevents  their  having  any  ench  permanent 
policy  as  that  of  Kussia  or  the  United  States,  An  Egyptian 
Pacha  hardly  put  the  truth  too  strongly  when  he  said,  *'  There 
is  nothing  permanent  about  France  except  Mabile." 

The  Suez  Canal  is  being  pushed  with  vigor,  although  the 
labor  of  the  hundreds  of  Greek  "and  Italian  navvies  is  very 
different  to  tJiat  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  unpressed  fellah- 
een. The  withdrawal  from  the  Company  of  the  forced  la- 
bor of  the  peasants  has  demonstrated  that  the  king  ia  at  heart 
not  well-disposed  toward  the  scheme,  for  the  remonstrances 
of  England  have  never  prevented  the  employment  of  slave-la- 
bor upon  works  out  of  which  there  was  money  to  be  made 
for  the  vice-regal  purse.  The  difficulty  of  clearing  and  keep- 
ing clear  the  channel  at  Port  Said,  at  the  Mediterranean  end, 
is  well  known  to  the  Pacha  and  his  engineers :  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  cut  through  the  bar,  nor  impossible  to  keep  the 
cutting  open,  but  the  effect  of  the  great  piers  will  merely  be 
to  push  the  Nile  wit  farther  seaward,  and  again  and  again  new 


bars  irill  form  in  front  of  the  canal.     That  the  canal  k  phys- 
ically possible  no  one  doubts,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it 

(Can  pa]^.  Even  if  we  suppose,  moreover,  that  the  canal  will 
prove  a  complete  success,  the  French  Government  will  only 
find  that  it  has  spent  millions  njjon  digging  a  canal  for  En- 
gland's use. 

The  neutralization  of  Egypt  has  lately  been  proposed  by 
"WTiters  of  the  Comtist  Rchool,  but  to  what  end  is  far  from 
clear.  "The  interests  of  civilization"  are  the  pretest,  but 
when  summoned  by  a  Comtist  '*  civilization"  and  "  humanity  " 
generally  appear  in  a  French  shape.  Were  we  to  be  attacked 
in  India  by  the  French  or  Russians,  no  neutralization  would 
prevent  our  sending  our  troops  to  India  by  the  shortest  road, 
and  fighting  wherever  we  thought  best.  If  we  ivere  not  so 
attacked,  neutralization,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  would  be 
a  useless  ceremony.  If  France  goes  beyond  her  customary 
meddlesomeness  and  settles  down  in  Egypt  we  shall  evidently 
have  to  dislodge  herj  but  to  neutralize  the  country  ivould  be 
to  settle  her  there  ourselves.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
the  position  of  France  in  the  East  is  coirnecled  witli  the  claim 
put  forth  by  her  to  the  moral  leadership  of  the  world.  The 
"  chief  power  of  Europe  "  and  "  leader  of  Christendom  "  must 
needs  be  impatient  of  the  dominance  of  America  in  the  Pacif- 
ic and  of  Britain  in  the  East,  and  seeks  by  successes  ou  the 
side  of  India  to  bury  the  memories  of  Mexico.  One  of  the 
himdred  "  missions  of  France,"  one  of  the  thousaiid  "  imperial 
ideasj,"  is  the  "  regeneration  of  the  East,"  Treacherous  En- 
gland is  to  be  confined  to  her  single  island,  and  barbarous 

,  Kussia  to  be  shut  up  in  the  Siberian  snows.  England  may  be 
left  to  answer  for  herself,  but  before  we  surrender  even  Russia 
to  the  Comtist  priests  we  shoidd  remember  that,  just  as  the 
Russian  despotism  is  dangerous  to  the  world  from  the  stupid- 
ity of  its  barbarism,  so  the  French  democracy  is  dangerous 
through  its  feverish  sympathies,  blundering  "  homanity,"  and 
unlimited  ambition. 

The  present  reaction  against  exaggerated  nationaiism  is  in 
itself  a  sign  that  our  national  mind  is  in  a  healthy  state :  but 
while  we  distrust  nationalism  because  it  ia  illogical  and  nar- 

,row,  we  must  remember  that  "cosmopolitanism"  has  been 

MJiade  the  oxuuse  for  childish  abaurditiea  aud  a  cloak  fo^:  ^ksi,-*- 
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perato  schemes.  Love  of  race  amonp^  the  English  rests  upon 
a  iii'mer  base  than  either  love  of  maakiud  or  luve  of  Britain,* 
for  it  reposes  upon  a  subsoil  of  things  known — the  ascertain- 
ed virtues  and  powers  of  the  English  people.  For  nations 
such  as  France  and  Spain,  with  few  cares  outside  their  Eu- 
ropean territoi'ies,  national  lields  for  action  are,  perhaps,  too 
narrow,  and  the  interests  of  even  the  vast  territories  uihabited 
by  the  English  race  may,  in  a  lesa  degree,  be  too  small  for 
English  thought ;  but  there  is  India — and  the  responsibility 
of  the  absolute  government  of  a  quarter  of  the  human  race  ia 
no  small  thing.  If  we  strive  to  advance  ourselves  in  the  love 
of  truthj  to  act  justly  toward  Lclaiid,  and  to  govern  India 
arightj  we  shall  have  enough  of  work  to  occupy  us  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  shall  leave  a  greater  name  in  history  than 
if  we  concerned  ourselves  with  settling  the  alfaira  of  Poland. 
If  we  need  a  wider  range  f(j^  our  symiiathies  than  tliat  which 
even  India  will  supply  ^^e  may  find  it  in  our  friendships  with 
the  other  sections  of  the  race ;  and  if,  unhaj>pily,  one  result  of 
the  present  awakening  of  England  to  free  life  should  be  a  re- 
turn of  the  desire  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  other  folk  we 
shall  find  a  better  outlet  for  our  energy  in  aiding  our  Teuton- 
ic brethren  in  their  struggle  for  uuity  thrui  in  assisting  Impe- 
rial France  to  spread  Benuitonismc  through  the  world. 
,  We  can  not,  if  we  would,  be  indifferent  spectators  of  the 
•extravagances  of  Franco :  if  she  is  at  present  weak  in  the 
East,  she  is  strong  at  home.  At  this  momeiit  we  are  spend- 
ing ten  or  fifteen  millions  a  year  iii  order  that  we  may  be  equal 
with  her  in  military  force,  and  we  hang  upon  the  words  of  ^er 
ruler  to  know  whether  we  are  to  have  peace  or  war.  Although 
it  may  not  be  wise  for  us  to  declare  that  this  humiliating  speo- 
.tacle  shidl  shortly  have  an  end,  it  is  at  least  advisable  that  we 
should  refrain  from  aiding  the  French  in  their  professed  en- 
deavors to  obtain  for  other  peoples  hbertiea  which  they  are 
incapable  of  preserving  for  themselves. 

If  the  English  race  has  a  "mission"  in  the  world  it  is  the 
making  it  impossible  that  the  peace  of  mankind  on  earth  should 
depeu>l  upon  the  will  of  a  single  man, 
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TIJE  ENGLISH. 

In  America  we  have  seen  the  struggle  of  the  dear  races 
against  the  chea|j — the  eudeavors  of  the  English  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  Irish  and  Chinese.  In  New  Zealand  we  found 
the  stronger  and  more  energetie  race  pushing  from  the  earth 
the  shrewd  and  laborious  descendants  of  the  Asian  Malays; 
in  Austraha  the  EtigHsh  triumphant,  and  J-he  cheaper  races 
excluded  from  the  soil  not  by  distance  merely  but  by  arbitrary 
legislation ;  in  India  we  saw  the  solution  of  the  problem,  of 
the  officering  of  the  cheaper  by  the  dearer  race.  Everywhere 
we  have  found  that  the  difficulties  which  imjyede  the  progress 
to  Universal  Jominiou  of  the  English  people  lie  in  the  conflict 
with  the  cheaper  races.  The  result  of  our  survey  is  such  as 
to  give  us  reason  for  the  belief  that  race  distinctions  will  long 
continue;  that  miscegenation  will  go  but  little  way  toward 
blending  races;  that  the  dearer  are, on  tlie  whole, likely  to  de- 
stroy the  cheaper  people,  and  that  Saxondom  will  rise  triumph- 
ant from  the  doubtful  sti"uggle. 

The  countries  ruled  by  a  race  whose  very  scum  and  out- 
casts have  fouudoJ  empires  in  every  portion  of  the  globe  even 
now  consist  of  9^  millions  of  square  miles,  and  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  300  millions  of  people.  Their  surface  is  five  times 
as  gi'cat  as  that  of  the  Empire  of  Darius,  and  four  and  a  haJf 
times  as  large  as  the  Roman  Empire  at  its  greatest  extent. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  power  the  English  coiua- 
tries  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  remaining  nations 
of  the  world,  whom  in  the  intelligence  of  their  people  and  the 
extent  and  wealth  of  their  dominions  they  already  consider- 
ably surpass.  Russia  gains  ground  steadily,  we  are  told,  but 
so  do  we.  If  we  take  maj)S  of  the  English-governed  conntries 
and  of  the  Russian  countries  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  compare 
them  with  the  English  and  Russian  countries  of  to-daj",  we 
find  that  the  Saxon  has  outstripped  the  Muscovite  in  conquest 
and  in  colonizuitiou.  The  extensions  of  the  United  States  alone 
are  equal  to  all  those  of  Russia.     Chili,  La  Plata,  and  Peru 
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lunst  eventually  become  English  :  the  Red  Indian  race  that 
now  occupies  those  coimtries  can  not  stand  against  oxir  colo- 
nists ;  and  the  future  of  the  table-lands  of  Africa  and  that  of 
Japan  and  of  C?hina  is  as  clear.  Even  in  the  tropical  plains 
thu  negroes  alone  seem  able  to  withstand  us.  No  possible 
series  of  events  can  prevent  the  English  race  itself  in  1970 
numbering  300  millions  of  beings — of  one  national  character 
and  one  tongue.  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Russia  become  pigmies 
by  the  side  of  such  a  people. 

Many  who  Hn."!  well  aware  of  the  power  of  the  English  na- 
tions are  nevertheless  disposed  to  believe  that  our  own  is 
morally,  as  well  as  physically,  the  least  powerful  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  race,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  are  overshadow- 
ed by  America  and  Australia.  The  rise  to  power  of  our  south- 
em  colonies  is,  however,  distant,  and  an  alliance  between  om-- 
selves  and  America  is  still  one  to  be  made  on  etfual  terms. 
Although  we  are  forced  to  contemplate  the  speedy  loss  of  our 
Jtianufucturing  supremacy  as  coal  becomes  cheaper  in  Ameri- 
ca and  dearer  in  Old  England,  we  have  nevertheless  as  much 
to  bestow  on  America  as  jshe  has  to  confer  on  us.  The  pos- 
session of  India  offei's  to  ourselves  that  clement  of  vastness  of 
dominion  which,  in  this  age,  is  needed  to  secure  width  of 
thought  and  nobility  of  purpose ;  but  to  the  English  race  our 
possession  of  India,  of  the  coasts  of  Africa,  aud  of  the  ports 
of  China  offers  the  possibility  of  planting  free  institutions 
among  the  dark-skinned  races  of  the  world. 

The  ultimate  future  of  any  one  section  of  our  race,  however, 
is  of  little  moment  by  the  side  of  its  triumph  as  a  whole,  but 
the  power  of  English  laws  and  English  principles  of  govern- 
ment is  not  merely  an  EngUah  question — its  continuance  is 
essential  to  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

Steaming  up  from  Alexandria  along  the  coast  of  Crete  and 
Arcadia,  aud  through  the  Ionian  Archipelago,  I  reached  Brin- 
disi,  and  thence  p.issed  on  through  Milan  toward  home.  This 
is  the  route  that  our  Indian  maila  should  take  until  the  Eu- 
phrates road  is  made. 


APPENDIX. 


A   MAORI    DINNER. 

For  those  who  would  make  trial  of  Maori  dishfes,  here  is  a  native 
bill  of  fare,  such  as  can  be  imitated  in  the  south  of  England : 

HAKARI  MAORI— A  MAORI  FEAST. 
BILL    OF    FARE. 

SOUP. 
EoTA  EoTA Any  shell-fish. 

FISH, 

Imanoa Whitebait  (boiled  in  milk,  with  leeks). 

PiHARAC Lamprey  (stewed). 

Tuna Eels  (steamed). 

IfADE   DISHES. 

PuKEKO Moor-hen  (steamed). 

Kouha....^ Craw-fish  (boiled). 

Tci  Tui Thrush  (boiled). 

K^^RU Pigeon  (baked  in  clay). 

ROAST. 
PooKA Pork  (short  pig). 

GAME. 
Pab^ra ;.  Wild  duck  (roasted  on  embers). 

VEGETABLES. 

Pauk^na Tnmpkin. 

Kahu  Kamu Vegetable  Marrow. 

Kapdti Cabbage  (steamed). 

KuMATA Sweet  Potatoes. 

SWEETS. 

Tataramoa Cranberries  (steamed). 

Taua Damsons  (steamed  with  sugar). 

DESSERT. 
Earamc Currants. 

PiKAKABiKA,  Dec,  1863. 
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AiwretewcB,  Amcriran  trpAtraene  of,  con- 
trasted with  KlJeli*li,  ti7,  08;  cxtirpBtion 
of.  In  TaHiimnia,  343  ;  hoalllity  of  KnglUli 
rniUktii?  to,  31-1 ;  coutompt  of  Lbe  aettlera 
for,  3^6. 

Acapul[;n  (see  Mpxiro). 

Ati<>lftiil(>,  3M;  rliniato  nf,  r>M;  curious  Tact 
rolating  to  whinl  (,ni<1e,36fj :  "  the  tarinnci;'. 
Ott^  villsige,  suHjallfd  by  Vlctoriann,"  iiSH; 
charartur  of  tlie  biiildlngx,  drtad,  and  peo- 
ple, 355;  llio  buy  of,  ftt  early  mnrning,  ao-^, 

Agrn  (Bue  India — MDliamraedntl  (JlUex). 

Alabtiina  clalmn,  favlhig  of  Aniericana  re- 
Fpecting,  31fi;  their  opinion  of  I::n);lanil'e 
lefuHiil  to  arbitrate  ua  tUe  eQliie  ciueaiion^ 

AUiftny  (siBeCoovk'L), 

Aluxunilrin,  a  Trench  town,  641  (aeo  also 
French  in  Kgypt). 

Allfihaliafl  ^l^ec  India — MohaTniDodnn  CMtiex). 

Alloi^lianieu,  eastern  and  western  aliipen  of,  84. 

Amenisa,  weH,r  and  t«>ir  of  lifn  to,  5U ;  in-doot* 
life  of  diUdreu,  !J0;  uuhe»ltliiiiesa  of  tilling 
virgin  eotl,  olt,  Bl  !  politico  dbRnrdcd  by 
the  rnilat  inti'llectnal  meo  In  tbe  nlave- rul- 
ing dnya,  Bi,  53  ;  new  ranp  of  Hit-  States, 
83  ;  Hplendiil  iippivipriaticina  for  e<1iiciitioni- 
al  purpitsps,  74  (i-ee  I'acitic  Haitroad  ;  rail- 
•wayg  prece>]iD|$  pnixilati'in,  SO ;  North 
Aiiifirim,  coiifniniatloD  of,  as  cumpared 
with  other  coittiaeot-s  ^ ;  AniurScari 
scenery,  165;  ilifflculiy  of  farming  an  iden. 
of  America,  221* ;  apparent  LatinizatLon  of, 
821 ;  [Kiwev  of,  now  prt^doiuiiiJint  in  tha  Pa- 
cific, 291;  demncracy  of,  different  frocti  tlint 
of  Australia,  314:  social  dlfrf>r*?nce,  314. 

American  Ueeerl,  the,  10*);  alkali  dust,  106, 
140,  lili'^ ;  liiglvwaynifD,  \h2. 

Union,  not  likely  to  fall  to  ptccea,  199 ; 

tendency  of  the  time  ta  gri^&t  powers,  not 
■mall  ones,  19i> ;  tntereat  of  all  the  states 
In  union,  101), ';i<l(l ;  reiU  danger  from  llie 
Belziiro  of  iho  Atlantic  const,  dtiefl  by  the 
Irish,  20(»;  aliapo  of  North  Americn,  render- 
lug  nlmoat  impo«Hiblc>  the  p>;iiitcnc«  of  dii>- 
tinctiVH  p«op]«A  within  It,  "2'J3. 

American  opinion  of  Great  DTltain,  Franw, 
and  Kucaia,  201 ;  of  the  tVnliina  and  Irifili 
coniplainiit,  215;  the  /IfaCmvia  clnim?,  21*\. 

imrtiesi,  KeputjUean  and  Deruncnttic, 

2«)4-'20(> ;  Tajdifml  watehftilneM  needed  to 
guard  the  country  affdinst  great  dangers, 
SOO;  fti'BO^  Isiaae  involved  in  the  striif^^ie 
between  the  parties,  20T:  poselbllity  of  the 
future  abolition  of  the  Preiidency,  206, 


Atnerican  scnBltivetiegB  to  English  oploioa. 
!J  IS ;  ad  iQ^lftQce  of  the  lojiutlce  done  to 
AtDurIcan«  diiTtng  lhewar,219;  their  linn* 
ataa  while  the  Trent  affair  waa  peudiitg, 
219. 

Ann  Arbor  iDstituto,  men  Knt  hy  it  to  the 
war,  74 ;  ollicere  returned  to  complete  their 
etiidiea,  74. 

ArleniiiR  'Ward,  joke  of,  to  Klder  StenhoDsc, 
118;  In  Vii-giuia  City,  l4fS. 

Atlantic  States  of  Amciica  (see  Weitern 
States). 

Attar-of-ro^'en  (see  India— Uroritsur). 

Auoklattd,  effect  on,  of  the  banana-tree,  82 
i/iee  aUa  AiiHtndia  and  Rival  Colonies). 

Aurora,  In  CaiSfomia,  1S4. 

AnBtin,  the  pleai>iiFe8  and  imniiinitlea  of  a 
Wc?-lein  tour,  14M-146;  Chinese  quarter 
of,  144;  a  farcwQlt  "  «wop,"'  1-15. 

AnstralaNla,  ini-'it-e  of  the  term  in  Kngland, 
2S3  (iiee  aUo  Kivnl  tlolonles] ;  youth  of  Aus- 
tralia and  their  futniv,  2SI! ;  climate  of, 
S86;  eager  democracy  of,  tt86;  difTerant 
from  tht  republicanism  of  the  IJoitcd 
States,  2S€  (see  Coal) ;  (tnetic  native 
name?,  805  ;  bqcIhI  differences  between 
Australia  and  Araerica,  8il4;  prospects  of, 
373 ;  progresH  and  extent  of,  373,  S74 ;  ob- 
stacles to  the  peopling  of  the  whole  of,  8T4: 
want  of  railraRd*,  U74  ;  rmn\l  ani>nitit  of 
SKriciilturai  land  aa  compared  with  ertivnt 
of  territory,  3TB;  niorai  anil  intellectual 
health  of,  HtS  ;  love  of  mini),  and  abwuee 
of  the  American  downripflitneas,  etc.  In 
pnrsuit  of  truth,  STB;  wnatK  of  f(io<l,  876; 
mntitte.ri?,  etP„,  376;  dress,  370;  Intitntlon 
of  hfimo  ciintoina,  ilTU ;  Univeraity  of  Syd - 
uey,  376 ;  its  CcrnservAlIsm  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Riidicaltaiu  of  the  Western 
Unlveraiiit'.t,  377. 

AnBtrallu,  rivalry  of  the  colonies  of,  81. 

-,  \Ve.»t  (see  tJjnvicts). 

,  South,  prolnbllily  of  becoming  the 


graniuy  of  the  l-'adiic  colonies,  350 ;  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  SBG\  Uie  land  system, 
SM  (see  Women,  3.'ra,  3«(»;  Scotcli  and 
(rerman  lnntil«rants,  3fl0 ;  political  life  of 
the  Colony,  361  ;  exrwdltion  lo  fix  a  nexv 
capital  for  the  northern  territory,  381 ;  poa- 
sibtlity  that  tUo  North  may  be  found  n  land 
of  gold,  302 ;  fiom  South  to  West  Auatraliii, 
3(53. 


Bam-acat  (see  Victorian  Porls), 
BaUot  (see  TasmatUa). 
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Bsiuina'tre>>,  iujuriou:}  cff' ct  of,  ia  affonling 
food  withuut  liibor  ia  the  Soulhera  Staiea 
of  America,  Hanama,  tiny  Ion,  Mexico, 
AuckUuad,  etc.,  32,  Z3  ;  m  devil's  ageitt,  di  ; 
its  danger  to  Florida  and  I^uUiaaa,  33. 

Beafcres  (Me  Indim. 

Bemligo  (b«ki  SaodtiiirKt), 

Benila,  tlapc^  ISO. 

Benthaio,  hU  ptiUo^ophy  In  Utnh,  Mi. 

Dhawulpore  (see  India— Native  States). 

Hlack  Mountains  (see  Itocky  Mountains),  105, 

Bombay  (»ee  Indin — BombayK 

lluetou,  ila  Elizalietliaa  Kngliih  and  old  En- 
gliiih  naniR),  &4;  Jta  readlnesa  duriiig  tlie 
war,  on. 

Qrannan,  the  chief  mover  in  Fepreaaiiig  di»- 
nnlen  by  Lynch  luw  In  Califoraia,  1G9; 
liu  speech  li>  iiia  fellow-citizoaa,  170, 

Urigliam  Yoang,  Elder  Kvunfl,  the  "  Siiak- 
er'B,"  opinion  of,  ]  10 ;  convfraatlon  of Ihree 
boitn  with.  111;  lilri  blewlng  at  iMirtiD^, 
111;  "IsBrigbnmBloeere?"  Ill;  lilaptmi- 
tiiia  an  a  Prupbel,  while  in  fact  a  rtSUia- 
rian  deUt,  11'^;  lii«  practlcul  rRveUticn^, 
112;  and  mnnuer  (rfannoii acinic  Uuni,  11'^ ; 
his  dofiDitiDn  of  tlic  lii^Tic.-tt  ioppiraUou^ 
113;  his  pciBiblon  amonR  hi?  people,  113; 
hi.s  {nkincmc*  penfunal  iudiience,  114;  hie 
iioaa  i<QDt  out  each  to  work  blA  uwn  tgijr  la 
the  iv.irld,  Vil. 

Blij^lmiis"  (aec  Qnnonaland). 

Bi-imdbrlin,  llie  marie  uf  the  Southern  guer- 
rilla, 18. 

BiiAdo  lierOs  on  tiie  plaint),  39  ;  islceletcma  of, 
8X 

Bi'ffiilo  town,  glootn  ijf,  OS. 

Bullcr,  the  (aco  KoklUka). 


C. 


CATBit,  dirt  and  def^mdatioo  of,  MO;  BUve- 
innrket,D4() ;  puoiaboiont  byHPleciiflDiSiO; 
mUgovemment  of  the  country.  641  <see  also 
Frencli  in  Ivgyjit). 

Calciittn  (nee  iDilin). 

L'allfomis  and  Nevodn,  rectificatioD  of  froD- 
♦Icra  nf,  164. 

CaHfomta,  tli«  terms  Gfllclen  State  and  El 
Dorada  well  applied  to,  l&l ;  aconcry,  15"  ; 
nameeglveji  toidacwhydlggrerRilW;  lux- 
ury, etc,,  182  (see  Lynch  l^w) :  Kplficopa- 
linntiin]  iloiirlKhlng  in,  liUI;  ila  pmapectfiiu 
theFnciAc  ISO;  nitro-glycoi-inG,  thenighl- 
niare  of,  IS7;  the  valley  (if,  188 ;  position 
of,  on  tlio  overland  route  to  tiio  ParlftpTlffft ; 
Client  of,  IfiR;  rlimatc,  10J\, 

Califnrnian  relehrilles,  pcinmita  of,  147. 

Cambridge,  Mass,  (sec  llnrvarii). 

(.ianartn,  &7  (nee  tfuebecj ;  religion  and  pM- 
tica,61;  dftiimionuf  Freoeliaod  IrLnh  (lalh- 
oUGi>,  fil ;  Prt'nch  support  of  the  <:onfeder- 
ation*cherae,  fil  ;  Fenians  in,  fil ;  need  of 
British  Olumbin  to  the  Confederation,  Gl  ; 
dlfficiiltlu»  In  the  way  of  real  confetlera- 
tiou,  03;  cmi(^ration  t^t,  UD:  emigration 
from,  to  the  Uiii[ted  Stains,  <H  :  jeuh^uKy  of 
the  (jjina.rit«.n  Slates,  (54;  their  dislike  to 
America.,  65;  dllflfiiUy  of  dofcndlnif,  6IS ; 
protective  duties,  66;  advfintiiEiea  nf  inde- 
pendence, Oij  ;  nsTrownn^Bof  KnglUh  viewB 
respecting,  6T ;    belief  of  the   Caaadians 


that  they  pos'SitBed  the  only  possible  road 
to  CliioH  for  tht)  trade  uf  the  future,  7iJ 
(gee  Pactflc  Rallmad). 

Canterlmry,  New  Zealnad,  Episcopaiian  col- 
ony, 243;  pr<>vlur«  of,  divided  Iwth  politi- 
cally and  g'eograpbicully,  'MS  \  antagousm 
betireen  the  L'hrif<tcliui'uta  (icuple  &ud  the 
diggers,  ?43;  dignified  F'pi^copailan  char- 
acter of  L;hristchurch,  24.'> ;  Im  icnportatiou 
of  rooka  from  I'^ngianil  to  caw  ia  the  elm- 
tree!)  of  the  cbthedrai  clo««,  while  Uokitlka 
ill!  ports  luun,  iVy. 

Capital,  fuluFf,  of  ttie  United  Slaten,SSi. 

('aiiuUna,  .Va  lli,  cmckers,  19. 

Carticr,  early  expli.<rer,  jr,. 

CuBlimero  (ive  India— (.JoloaizatioD  and  Na- 
tive States). 

Caste,  acasalied  by  railMraya  and  telegraph, 
*>S :  difficulty  of  dlscoveriiijf  the  opluluii 
of  a  Utridoo,  41  r>;  Idea  of  good  manni;r», 
41S;  tlie  secret  hintory  of  thegl-e«t  rebti- 
lliiti,  416 ;  British  ly;noraDce  of  the  real  ff?el- 
iDg  of  the  people,  410;  ceuxus  aa  viewed 
by  the  ilindixw,  417  ;  its  rerelationii  with 
respect  to  caste  nod  "-  CHlliijgi>,"  417,  413; 
beggars,  418;  supcnstition,  41ii;  a  play  at 
demonojogy,  416 ;  the  praying-wheel,  419 ; 
a  saint's  privlle^ft  In  the  days  of  the  Em- 
peror Akhar,  4;2U ;  strength  of  caste,  42 1  ; 
misolonariu)  and  Hindoo  rcformei's,  4:21, 
4'22:  Hindoo  deists.  423;  Christians^  4^; 
different  iKtsitlon  of  native  CathoUos  and 
Itotcstants,  4-24 ;  fewness  of  native  Chris, 
tijiod,  424;  infanticide,  424,  425;  remark- 
ablB  chauges  in  the  last  f«w  yuuTu,  4-6; 
pTDgrBFS  of  the  npirit  of  Christianity,  425. 

Cathnlicism  not  '■'  fashiunable"  In  America, 
1S6. 

Caiii^iis,  King,  Qll;  Amencani,  on  the  deli- 
vatiriJl  vf  the  term,  211. 

Cawntmro  (,nw:  India — Motiitrnmcdon  r'iliea). 

Cemctoriea,  Hollywood,  Rirlimond,  27  ;  l/mn 
MouKtain  Uemetery  in  I'alifornh^  thp  most 
beatitiful  in  America,  181;  other  Amorican 
oenieteriM,  ISl. 

Census,  curious  results  of,  in  India,  4l(!-41S. 

Centre,  govemmpnt  from  the,  82;  ancient 
and  niodem  views  of,  S2,  83 ;  centre  of 
Tniled  StAtei>,  85. 

Cevlun  (see  Kiindy). 

Ceylon,  Maritime,  386 ;  the  streets  of  Point 
du  OAlle,  3as:  women  and  men  of,  388; 
mixture  of  race.s  .WS;  Ameririin  mission- 
aries, quaint  liumor  of,  3SH  ;  bejfgars,  3^; 
gem  and  jewel  sellers,  trudc  iu  precioua 
stones,  84  • :  MrRish  soldiers  in  white,  S89  ; 
heat  at  ulghi,  ,11H1 ;  tht»  morning  gun,  dM; 
character  of  the  (Jinghaleoe,  301  ;  traas- 
luront  wator,  and  brllUanco  of  color  at  the 
bottom,  391;  a  Clnghalese  dinner,  892; 
a  slagocoach  ride  to  Colombo.  Stf2 ;  aspect 
at  the  fine  road,  cniwdeii  witli  all  ranlu  of 
the  pc>npl«>,  SSi'i ;  one  continuous  village, 
3!>3 ;  dc-usi^  population  and  food  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  cn«i>t,  3*^3 ;  C'^loinbo,  303 ;  trees 
and  foliage,  3^3;  a  ganlun  i<ceTre.  394; 
fort.,  or  "  Kuropean  town"  of,  394;  tha 
mu't  grnceful  street  in  the  world,  3B-1 ;  this 
peak  wEuirn  Ail&m  mourned  his  son  a  hun- 
dred yenn",  35^4;  Ceylon  Coffee  Company's 
Eetabli^lime'nt,  394;  steam  fnctory,  304; 
French  C&Lhelicprieets,  396;  their  success. 
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S05;    the  old  Dutch  quarter,  395;  rapid 

cJi&uEea  from  heut  to  cold,  uSd. 
Cbaudvere  FaLk  <OtUira),  6T. 
Chicago  C»ee  ^n  Fr&ixiiflefl  and  Chinnj^etc.). 
ChtckBhomiDy,  the  scene  of  M^Mellan'a  ile< 

CbiDB,  cooliea  froTn,  in  tho  i^acilhiim  States 
of  America,  32;  '^^  one  iiinu  nud  a  <Jhln«- 
maa,"  188;  a  CidDe»a  theatre,  ISi) ;  pe- 
culiarity of  itii  drama,  ISt) ;  the  Reccrnd 
man  til  und  tliird  act  of  the  play,  l^Ll ;  a 
CbJnwie  rtwiintruiil,  100;  «auc«r  nud  duip. 
■ticks  for  tbe  author,  IDO;  gsming-hoiisc^s 
TAi  Chinese  ijidustry  arul  cWjtnliae.tii, 
1 92 ;  idmilarity  of  faces  common  to  all 
colored  ra(%8,  1!>3 ;  benevolent  Hucietlui, 
192 ;  wrallli  of  mcrchnrits,  103  ;  prcjudico 
against  on  tlie  piirt  uf  Anrericans.  m  »1so 
tm  that  of  the  An-'^tralianft,  1','D;  t'hincHe 
exiK»t;i1a£lonri  iigaiiut  the  prejudice,  VMi; 
cowardice  of,  103^  practical  slavery  in 
Califjrnla,  Una;  Hie  lri*h  of  Asia,  1»4; 
capubility  fur  work,  ISj;  the  aiiriaua  eido 
of  the  Clilne«e  prohleni,  lO-l. 

Chlneae,  fimt  arrival  aniiiDg,  144;  in  Cnli- 
foruia,  IR3 ;  a  tiny  (JblDe^e  theatre,  169  ; 
ad  lax-payers,  100  (dee  China);  at  Mol- 
hourne,  2lt:!;  at  Sandiliuput,  301 ;  aotl-Ud- 
Hl'.'^g  niobe,  301:  utijudt  treatment  of,  301, 
802;  hunttMl  with  MoMdhnunds,  30*2;  mjir- 
riage  between,  ami  Irish  women,  802; 
chiir«ctei'  of,  an  citizens  lu  Au^inilia,  303; 
reatauranCB  of,  StrS ;  in  the  AusttuliaD  la- 
b"r-ruarket,  il3'J-334. 

Churehea,  in  America,  Catholic  and  Epieco- 
piiIluQ,  IBS,  224 ;  i>iplritaallst8  a.iid  Uoltfv- 
rians,  226 :  Shaltem  itnd  Commuolsts,  ft25 ; 
Mormons,  225;  I>Ladical  Uuitarianji,  2^5; 
t«D«tn  atid  cIttitiM  of  the  SpidtUHlLstfi,  220: 
tho  Spiriiiial  Clarion,  326  ;  rumored  num- 
ber i]f  Spiiitnalirta  in  Amnricji,  '226;  the 
Gcnnana  mostly  pure  MateriaUf^tx,  2'i6 
(kch  aim*  Cnntfirbury,  Ol-Ago,  and  New  Zea- 
liind) ;  Catholics,  in  Australia,  312  ;  "  god- 
h-Mtt  ftilucwiUm,"  313;  Uhnrches  in  Vlctwrl* 
Hearty  all  of  the  well-kuown  Knglish  Damee, 
BIS;  nbienca  of  tho  Amerlcnn  uameH,  SIS  ; 
dignity  of  character  aririlng  from  the 
American  religioiiK  feeling.  31-^  AustratLin 


sepanted  fW<in  Kngland,  381 :  our  di'feiue 
of,  neceesarily  of  Itofit  value  when  moat 
needed,  38'2 ;  and  r«ally  a  tourae  ot  weak- 
neaa  to  the  colonies,  382 ;  Jiepuratian  no 
1088  to  England,  3S'J;  trade  wltli  iJAnadn 
and  with  the  I'fiited  Statea  of  America, 
383;  with  Kgypt,  3S3:  qiiesstlon  of  llie  out- 
let for  papuJatlon.  \iS3;  ftren,g;tb  of  great 
and  emidl  ittatcg,  333 ;  the  questlna  of  coU 
ooie^  preventiof!^  tha  icaitlarity  of  mind 
llitt.1  iniiflit  belonjj  to  a  nntSoti  nf  a  limited 
are»,  HSi ;  svpamtion  not  to  be  dc*lred  if 
unicjn  eun  be  continued  on  fair  teruia  to  the 
niother-land,  and  with  adyantage  to  the 
colunie.i,  S84,  3S5;  If  not  hu,  Beparallon  not 
daugcrous  to  either,  K8&. 

Col'iradnn  fftrra,  91 ;  a  t'ulorarlMi  br>a?t,  04 ; 
C^doradan  '•'■  boya  "  a  fine  bandiuiiue  race, 
JOS;  alraoKe  in'&ects,  104^ 

Colorado,  rival  fJovernora  of,  Jt2  ;  great  Idea 
of  Oilpln  llie  Pkmetr,  02;  cxtt-nt  and 
be«nty  of  cramtry,  101,  l'i3;  I'ppor  Olo- 
rado,  or  Green  River,  lost  far  a  thiniaand 
mileg  In  undiworerrd  wildg,  lOL 

Ciduiiibo  (see  Ceylon,  Maritinie. } 

Conaervatlve,  Ctjlunial,  what  U  n,  SOT  {aeu 
Squ  litters). 

Convicts  (see  TtL^'mania'),  settlement  of  Son  lb 
Aiietralla,  3B3;  petition  to  he  made  a  pc- 
ntd  settlement.,  3l}3 ;  conricta  or  cmanci- 
piBta  in  the  coUmy,  364 ;  poputatiun  of  West 
Australia,  364;  convict  escaped,  ^4;  ptm- 
iehment,  364  ;  "bolter*  for  a  cliango,"  365; 
murder  to  escape  convict  tabor,  3C6:  trana- 
partallKn,  piipt  nail  pr»<ent,  <StUV,  S66;  en- 
tire coloniM  formed  of  oonrJctH,  SfX  ;  '*■»> 
cLny  "  at  Botany  Bay,  306;  all  profeaslonii, 
etc.  Gtlvd  bycunvKtci,  34)t!;  petition  againit 
ti'anspci-tatif»n  from  TBHiiiHuia,  36<j ;  fear- 
ful dcmorallzatioa  of  tho  colony,  367;  fn-e 
female  Itborera  Rent  ont,  SOS ;  the  awign- 
meut  ayatem,  368;  crime  in  tbe  colony, 
3GQ  ;  bnsb-ranfren,  36'.) :  end  of  the  cy«tein, 
3d9  ;  demoralization  of  the  convict  voyage, 
3T0;  horrid  convoi^niioa,  aio ;  the  bupe 
that  Tasmania  may  be  purified  by  tile  gold- 
find  and  fi'ee  nelection,  3T0;  the  transpor- 
tation pystem,  3T1 ;  Its  coat,  3T1 ;  its  aever- 
ity  to  (he  least  g'ullty,  Hil ;  tho  iUtiuie  of 
convict  treatment,  371,  ST2, 


churches,  3TI ;  Hindoo  churches,  English 

*tid  native,  42-1 ;  Church  of  thi'  Hindoo |  Co-operative  latior,  negro  («5f  David). 

DcIbI-s   415-4-.?.') ;     a    i?ikh    revival,   466 ; ,  Coeta  Rica,  220. 

Fam^e  relii^dmn,  Q12.  Cumbirland  and  Menimac,  wrocla  of,  18. 

Ciuciunutl,  emoke  of,  69. 
ClvlliBaliou.  llniita  of  Westward,  SO;  *'clv. 

iliEnliiin  nienna  whiiiky,"  Stj.  D. 

Coal  (it.e  I'aciflc),  in  St'w  South  Wnlea,  502; 

ita  impori.onc6  to  Australia,  202 ;  raltte  to  i  Da»  irra,  113;  Porter  Rodnrell,  chiel  Mf,  1 3S  ; 

Syditey,  293.  atninge  aturlea   of,  13S;  bauda  orKuiiizeil 

Coalville,  the  Mormon  No  wrap  tie,  109.  to  defend  the  flr«t  Preaidency  of  the  Mor- 

CiiCiiHH,  Ittlitnd  of,  kiiiudnm  uf  John  Ross,  ^6.       niona,  130;  their  reported  deeds,  136. 
Colantn.1  Govemraent  (aee  Squatter  and  De-\  Davidson,  Mount,   Nevada,  IM ;   its  allver 

mocracy).  miues,  iMt.  161. 

Colonies,   taxntiun    of  F.ntflfttid    in    aid   of ;  DavK  Joseph  (brother  of  Jeffergon  DavU), 

wealthy,  HIB  ;  of  Canada,  3S0 ;    exchialon       ai-home  of,  for  negro  co-operative  latK>r, 

of  En(?lv/'h  pixiductinnii  from,  3S0;  cost  to       38. 

Kofiliind,  380 ;  refuaa'.  it  the,  to  contribute '  De*erot  (the  Mormon  country),  '*  Land  of  the 

toward    the    cwt    of    impeiiil  wara,  38(1  ;i      Bee,"  125. 

rendinesa  of  the  old  Amtrictun  colouieta  to.  Devira  frate,  Nevada,  151. 

do  »o,  390 ;  pcritii-'O  of  Imperial  ai  Idiera  in    Dicfro   Mesdosa'a   discovery   of    Califoniiii, 

Ihf  cfilnnien,  3Sl  ;   nbsurrlity  if  auppoHiie'      IBT. 

that  the  Australiuna  wuuld  be  in  danger  If  I  DirtHitorm,  90. 
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Demoency  (aee  Sqnkttew),  oolonlnl,  312; 
pajrmcnt  of  ineinber&,  3 12;  renaons)  fur, 
312;  the  Catholic  party  la  power,  812; 
driven  from  ofiico  ou  tUo  question  of  iip- 
pciinlinf?  only  IrlshrnKn  to  tlie  police,  313 ; 
th«  0't?haiigtiiiBB-fey  ffovernracnt,  31J1; 
Victoriatis  tneiKting  the  coii^itltiitloii,  314; 
democracy  of  ^'icturia  not  American  Ijiit 
Enslkli  in  tone.  'JU;  differi?nre  betweeti 
tlie  demof.mcy  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Walij?,  310;  earueatncaig  of  oukmial  democ- 
rwy  in  the  (^aiifo  of  education,  3IU;  dan- 
ger of  llie  mishing  influence  of  dtminci'ucy 
upon  indivlrliiiility,  'MS  ;  no  great  party  in 
the  colouies  at  atl  like  the  great  K«publi- 
cnn  pnrty  of  xVniericn,  319;  the  future  of 
Au.ttr;tllan  dcmocracv,  illO;  teudency  of 
the  women  to  cling  to  the  old  '■■coUiniiU 
oonrt "  sonlety,  .'119;  democratic  principles 
in  AnatraliEL.  H20. 

Denver,  leiicr  from,  86;  Vigllttnee  Conimlt- 
tees  in,  ITS. 

Dependencies,  English,  S-'U};  AbyKalnian  war, 
635;  free  tntde  forced  on  Ohinn  and  Japan, 
635;  futiii-e  policy  of  Kngland  »nd  Am«r(- 
CA  with  reinject  to  Chitia,  5:16 ;  profit  and 
loHs  of  our  dcpendencie*,  53T;  tiia  Dutch 
system,  B37 ;  deliberately  rejected  by  llie 
English  people,  637 ;  co.'t  of  sovcrRl  depfln- 
dencic^,  BST ;  India*.'!  part  in  the  Aiiyi<in- 
oion  war,  837  ;  the  reteuiion  of  dopeurlt-n- 
cles  and  colonies  on  different  gn^uniidi,  &ST; 
India  a*  a  ouraery  of  warriora  nnd  Btntcs- 
mcn,  Sns ;  tlio  adv-nutntre  to  u  ^tioti  of 
havinjf  world -»id<?  interoats  (o  gnvem, 
63-S;  Bcizorv!  of  I'erim,  633  ;  amusing  in- 
cident of,  538. 

Dixon,  Mr,  llopworth,  meeting  with,  at  8t^ 
Louis,  81;  nniun  In  Ncbraaka,  104;  part- 
ing from  ttit>  author,  134. 

Drama,  Chtne.'e,  peculisirlty  of,  ISO. 

Dutch  eleiiHjnt  of  population  gone  from  Kew 
York,  41. 

Dutch  Gap,  21. 

E. 

Kabt,  the,  flPBt  view  of,  STB. 

KducutioD,  ''* godless,"  Id*  Austraiiit,  919; 
eame^IneM  of  the  colonial  ilernoi^moy  m  tho 
Cause  of,  318,  317;  the  .4uHmliun  a*  com- 
pared with  the  English  view  of  the  real 
use  of,  31T;  lUlterjite  men  in  the  colonies 
atriviag  to  eduriLto  their  chUdrec^  SIT. 
L  X9  Dorado,  1  Sfl-15L). 

fXnwraoD,  his  opinion  of  the  vitality  ofMor- 
UHmism,  133. 

Emigrant*,  clnsw*  of,  tliat  do  not  sarraed, 
and  llial  do,  'iSO;  teitdi?n<:y  to  haan  about 
great  toirn:i  in  America  and  Austral  in,  293. 

English,  old,  nnmea  in  ihe  Sftnttieru  States 
of  AmcrinA,  'iR,  ^fi;  and  femilteis  "26;  in 
Bo-<ton,  54 ;  flowers  at  the  New  Zealand 
dis^ings,  236;  officers  at  the  New  }^e«l&nd 
dijfgiaK'B,  241. 

Engliiili  rate,  pitching  on  toward  the  setting 
aun,  lUS  (see  Race  In  Aracrica);  In  the 
Ftmgglc  of  nicea,  ft4.S;  exuiiit  of  dintrictu 
niled  by  the  EtigHsh  rac*?,  Mr>:  the  Sasoa 
has  outstripped  the  Muscovite,  B45;  alli- 
ance CD  equal  terms  wilti  Aroerid,  54.5; 
protpeete  of  the  race  u  a  whole,  IMS. 


fiptomp&llAii  Cliurcta  In  America,  flonrtatilke^ 

ISO. 


FiwT.tN  Brothers,  the,  213  ;  meeting  of,  in 
Kew  York,  L'hloigi*,  nnd  Canada,  aiS ; 
Irish  support  of,  213;  nature  of  Irish  an- 
tipathy to  Greut  Bj'ituin,  213;  its  probable 
effect.  ItlS;  the  Irwh  nt  home  not  Fenians 
in  the  American  een.-c,  'Jl4;  land  laws  in 
Ireland,  214;  nn^ati«tii«ory  position  of 
Irishmen  In  Atnerlcn,  214 ;  Fenian  agree- 
ment to  drop  the,  word  "  English"  as  ap- 
piled  to  liiiigti!i|;e,  nnd  to  use  only  the  term 
'■>  American,'"  SI5;  opinion  of  Americana 
refivecting  FenianL^m,  2]5;  the  raid  into 
Canada  and  the  St.  Alban'D  mid,  210 ;  Fe- 
nian power  owing  to  the  antl-Kngli£h  feel- 
ing uf  the  Democratic  party  and  the  Ala- 

I      brimi  claim;*,  21C.  • 

I  Flies,  tin;  two,  S.'T3  ;  probable  cau?e  of  Engli*h 
natural  productions  supplmitlug  the  Maori 
one«  In  New  Zealand,  273-274 ;  the  Irlng^llsh 
fly  bpftta  down  and  will  I'XIt'i  luliiate  the  Ma- 
ori  fly,  274 ;  (iuitability  of  tlio  New  Zc-alund 
soil  and  cliro"te  for  l•:ngli^•h  productions — 
uien,  c«dr,  and  in^tfl-geruiR,  274;  the 
Maori  difTcri*  fixim  oihtr  aboriginal  rac(?f — 
he  faiTnH,  owns  villnge?  and  (=hip<«,  is  a  good 
rider,  mechanic,  solditr,  «allor,  nnd  trader, 
yet  he  is  pawing  Rvity  likt  the  natlrii  fly, 
'215;  the  dcsecndanto  of  Captain  Cork's 
pigH,  270;  cimductof  Ibe  British  Gi>vom- 
mcnt  toward  thi>  Moorii  s  270,  277  (pee 
Thompson,  William);  half-brp&is,  "iTS;  a 
chant*  for  the  Mnories  enrviving  by  rni»- 
cegenutiivD,  STiii ;  uucliAstity  of  the  Maori 
UDiiinnied  wiinen,  "Chrisilan  as  wtU  as 
heflthen,"  279  (^ee  also  Pacific). 

Fliirids,  l);inana  in,  .13. 

yiohfla.,  urivateer,  under  wat^^r,  20. 

Forged  Dntc",  ni.vil  flgreemeDt  of  Colorado 
and  Nevada  people  re.»pecting,  140, 

Freedom  and  sluvery,  their  contrary  efitets. 
24. 

Free  labor  and  rfnve  labor,  29,  30, 

FretitnasuDry  of  travel,  14.4. 

FrL'emont,  the  I'aihfinder,  hi*  report  of  Utah, 
no:  his  coniineH  Jn  the  \Vos>t,  lSi>. 

French,  attempt  of,  to  precede  us  in  New 
/eulnoid  ami  Au'itralia,  fif>l ;  possessions 
in  ludU,  406;  the  Ii-laml  of  Periin,S3S; 
Franco  in  the  ICaeU  53^;  etiito  of  Kgypt, 
B40,  641 ;  prEpondcrancB  of  French  inHa- 
enee  llitr-,  541 ;  ihe  Sniz  (.lanal,  541;  its 
commerolul  success  not  of  flrct  importance 
to  the  French  Ofiveriiment,  542;  French 
power  played  off  by  the  King  of  Egypt 
againet  England  and  KuiviiL,  b42;  proa- 
pecta  of  the  canal,  643;  and  n^e  to  En- 
gland, 543;  proposed  nrutr.iUrnMon  of 
f'-SypU  M3  ;  French  alinn  in  Fgypt,  543; 
Comtlsl theories,  5)3;  nutidualisui  andcoa- 
mopolltnaisni,  543;  the  work  of  England 
as  dlstiogiilsliod  from  that  of  France,  544. 


O. 

Oaujs  (see  Point  d«i  Galle). 
&eeloug  (see  Victorian  Port*). 
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G-ennAiia,  JusUolorlnfr,  ihrir  degcendnDtB  Id 
Weatern  Americii,  lii»;  Uitlr  iotluBDce  on 
tlLeralijiiiiH  ttum-^htrif  America,  226. 

Gold  anil  Hilver  liiggBrs,  cuatempc  uf  lliw 
firmer  for  tlie  lattor,  ICJ. 

Ooia,  discovtry  of,  fn  any  part  of  the  world 
certain  to  Xm  followed  by  Kiigliab  Urovcra- 
ment  tlii'ro,    *9. 

Golden  City,  ITS;  eeoing  the  '*  lioaa"  tliertt, 
ITU ;  eiibtcrrnucan  furc>»,  16*2  ;  "  Whal 
Cheer  ILmac,"  iSi;  mlm-JulepH,  tS2;  do- 
mestic acrvanta,  ttielr  cnvlalile  posltioD, 
1S2;  li..tel  life,  193,  183:  excellency  of  cU- 
nute,  184;  guyflty  of  the  people,  isi;  miA- 
(»d  population,  \A,  186. 

Golden  Gato,  the  gap  In  the  Contra  Oofia. 
mni^p  of  manat&iiii  by  which  tha  Pndiic 
breczA  nisliejs  on  San  l'>aaci«;t>,  133;  hcn- 
eflriaK  eff^'cta  of  the  hrai-zc,  1S5 ;  curioua 
facU  cjunccted  with  H,  ISj. 

Gtlpln,  G<ivt?rnor,  llH,  iJli. 

Grand  FUteau,  orertakco  oo,  by  &  company 
of  "  overlandiBrs,"'  I4t);  complimentri  in  the 
de.^crt,  140. 

GrAnL,  G«ner(il,  21 ;  the  eerrot  of  liU  »uccee»^ 
34. 

Great  Salt  Lnke  City,  13S  ;  the  lako  gradu- 
ally i^lnkiuj^,  139;  ila  extent,  1S6. 

Gi-eeley,  Horace,  ISS-ICS. 

GtiAlomiUa,  iiiO. 

II. 

IUnqtow.v,  where  Lynch  law  wa»  laaugura- 

ted,  180. 
Uaiilc  Monk.'^  "  pi«ce,"  IBS ;  a  reekieu  drive, 

Harrnrd  <:ol1os;e  (Cambridge,  Maaa.),  foan- 
datioD  i>f,  47;  the  Hitrvai-d  family,  4S;  ile- 
fecbi  of  tbe  college,  4j;  ita  need  of  a  t<>D 
days'  revolqtioiii  4S;  bop«  <if  refonn,  49; 
new  cooatilutiort,  49;  gut-door  aportn,  40, 
Dl ;  "Alumni  relebratloa,'"  &1 ;  Now  En- 
glnnd  lovR  for,  52;  old  atudentsi,  5*2;  pa:*t 

-  reform,  fi2;  iM  noble  banda  of  volunteers 
for  ilie  war,  B3;  claaalc  repose  of  tbe  town, 

Ueli,'lit«,  the,  am'mn  the  "Numetess  Alps'* 
of  Western  America,  supper  on,  at  3  A.V., 
139. 

lUmuluyau  yftk,  ita  suitability  for  the  desert, 

loa. 

Hobarton  (*pa  T&iiiwi.nla\ 

Hodson,  Captain,  hia  ahooilng  (Town  the  Bona 

k    of  the  huat  Moynl  Kniperor,  432. 
Uokitika  and  the  Buller— new  guld-flcldn  of 
the  wlijny,  233 ;  nature  of  tlie  vtiyuge  from 
Melbourne  to  ll>ikilikH,  SSfl ;   a  fine  nun- 
rbo,  23S;    the  bur,  235;   a  "teas"  for  » 
newspnpcr,  2ac  ;    M<j  hotel,  SSO;    Englkh 
flowera  amoag  the  diggere,  2.16;  Uie  dig- 
ging', 2:t(} ;  eoil  jmd  cJinuitc  of,  237;  pollt- 
\    ical  ixonoiny  on  boan!  tho  sleatner,  23T  ; 
1    rapid  rlae  of  llokltllcn,  237  ;  its  eiccUont 
,    rorid-",  238;   th«  prwduet  of  convict  ljib<ir, 
fi38;  the  temi  '-convict"  made  to  Include 
perwns  asnimittetl  f<ir  the  t'raalle^t  offoiiKC  j, 
23S,«30;  biuli-rnnEBr*,233;  New  Zeal«iid 
Thugs, '.;31i;  a  fiivoiiiti  mnui^onmnt  Kt  Ihi- 
V  diggin^fl,  241  ;  tlm  nsw  timd  from  Ilokill- 
t  ka,  241  ;  rivjih-y  botwi't'ti  the  town  and  the 
I  nligluu*  BCltlumentfi,  244 


k 
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llom^tead  Act  (United  States),  frauda  on, 
177. 

Hotel  life  in  America,  itRefTtct  on  women  and 
cliUdrt-D,  ISJ,  193;  prodigacy  and  asgnr. 
ance  of  Yuung  .^merUa,  1.S2,  1S3, 

Hudson  Bay  Ci.inipany,  the  blight  of  Ita  mo- 
nopoly, Cfl-fri  ;  inuiuMlhillty  of  the  iJum- 
piiuy  itailfiting  Amt^ricon  immii^nblton,  tl3. 

Huuliug-imrty,  a,  lc»l,  ST. 

Hydrabad  (su'e  India— Sciade). 


IifiiiA,  npelUng  of  native  Damef,  3S& 

-,  Benurcti,  early  momlug  in,  4(^9  ;  the 


Hindoo  OB  a  babbkr,  410  ;  'I'emplc  of  SiJi- 
cjred  Monkeyi^,  41U ;  Queen's  Clollegu  for 
native  Etudenti!,  410 ;  oboerviituj-y  uf  Jai 
Singh,  and  ihu  Gulden  Temple,  41l>; 
BtrevM  of  Bennre.'^  411  ;  banks  of  tbi>  Gan- 
ges, 411;  arauury,  411  ;  orDaiiientation  of 
parillon.--,  411 ;  taste  irv  painting,  412;  peo- 
ple taken  to  the  baubs  of  the  iraugea  to 
dk,  412  ;  aimllar  cu«tt>ma  aiii'^iii,''  tlie  Gin- 
ghalu;<e  nnd  Maoriea,  413 ;  Lmnioi-ality  of  the 
holy  city,  413;  conaerratisiti  of  llie  Orl' n- 
tal  mind,  413 ;  fewneaa  of  European*  In  In- 
ilia,4t3;  a  hot  urtiite  fog,  413;  demontllzit- 
tiou  of  English  Boldioi.-,  414 ;  tirauily-and- 
xivlA-WAtcr,  4X4;  Benares  n  type  nf  India, 
415;  pa  itiDii  of  miai!ioimr[<ti>  iu,  415. 

-,  Bombay,  6118 ;  vegetation,  BflS ;  har- 


: 


boroi^SU'J;  weak  defeiiBes  i»f,  5u'.) ;  rapid 
rise  of,  owing  to  the  cotton  -  trade,  B<W, 
51(1 ;  liard  wurk  In  the  meixiotile  houi>u», 
DlO  ;  So^tchmen  in  Homhay,  511 ;  com]>eii- 
Butitina  of  Bombay  llf<',  bll :  the  basar. 
Bit  ;  the  Pnrfi«ei>,  511  ;  tlieir  rcligluTi  and 
culture,  512;  thu  aL-ige  an  a  meana  of  aat- 
irljeitig  Krgliiih  fciblei",  513 ;  a  I'arxee  mar- 
riage, 513;  Cavea  nf  Klcphnnto,  513  ;  bii!<t 
of  tlie  Uliidoo  Trinity,  51:! ;  Us  grandear, 
613. 

-,  Calcutta  to  Benare?,  etc.  405 ;  Chan- 


dernagiire,  405  ;  French  po-iKesalona,  40G ; 
roilway  in  Oriental  1116^^,400;  Monghyr 
Hille,  4iX);  the  Ganges,  first  Wcw  of  it, 
4f)T;  scei3ery,  4ftT;  nvcr  th3  plBln!^  407; 
Patna,  Orientjil  io'Icpetidi'iice  of  railway 
llme-tnbit'?,  40';  t.iiiliig  tickets  in  giviit 
time,  4i>8;  working  i.f  ihi;  rail waya,  408; 
effert  of  mtlwaya  on  the  (-t-nlo  of  the  coun- 
try, 403;  oa  caste,  408,  40;>;  di.atruction 
of  firedts,  4W  ;  Mogul  Serai,  the  junction 
for  EcnancH,  4U9  (noo  Uennres). 

~,  t'lilitntz^tloti   of,  445;    attempta   at. 


mode  it]  elx  dUtrlctF,  4^6 ;  CaJthoierc  (lie 
h'jst  for  Eiimpcan  i^cttlcr;,  44(i;  civUinng 
and  rulera  of  lu'liu  jealourt  of  nettl'  ra,  44S, 
44T ;  dread  of  "■  low-cai-t j  "  Engiialiine'*, 
44T;  holding  of  landed  estate's  hy  Englifh- 
men  In  Tiulia,  447;  Kn^llali  pliintera  would 
assist  to  give  a  hei>Ithy  tone  tfv  the  social 
ayaten],44S:  !ndigo-[jlantationa  in  Bengal, 
44il  ;  two  ceciiriliea  ugaittat  thu  further 
digitidnli.in  uf  India,  449. 

,  Rngliali  luurning  in,  518;  ignoranoe 

of  tlio  peopli',  BIO  ;  llieir  high  art  a  rwlio  tif 
4.  by-g'ine  ugc,  510 ;  apparent  rapid  de- 
rlhio  Ntnce  the  F.n^rll'ih  arriviid  In  India, 
510;  UumiUatioa  of  the  ruling  claaseit  of 
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the  cnnTitry^  n^O;  whAt  Bhmld  be  the  char- 
acter oi  tlie  govummctil  of  Hiich  »  t>es<>pK'-, 
6'il  ;  "  IndSii  for  the  IndUriF,"  the  hil-ah- 
iag  uf  ttie  cry.  Ml  ;  DwettBaDy  riiilic«l  re- 
fi>rmi<,  521 ;  trivial  cliaracMir'of  tbosie  in- 
trodtictd  a  few  years  ngo,  Bil ;  importance 

,  of  naUirnilixliig  tlif  Knglbh  langiingfi  in 
IndiA,  l>ii  ;  naltinkllziilixn  of  thn  SpiinNij 
Unpi'i^e  In  Aicei'icu^  bi'i^  lilngluDfl'ri 
wBDl  of  pucceflij  ia  thnt  partlrula.1'.  &'J2;  I 
eurly  iibuliUim  of  ml.ivury  prolmbly  i>ae| 
ciiuse (if  it,  fi23  ;  nur ay.itera  -if  guvernmKUt  | 
a  dear  one,  !yi& ;  servilo  cimilitioii  of  untivi; 
women,  5i3;  fal»o  iweariiiig,  &S3:  em  ill 
amount  of  money  »pea\,  in  eaconiiiging  { 
lenmiug,  62J.  ] 

lailiu,  (■!o;;iaiit]  in  ilie  l-^«t  dliTerciit  fittiu  the 
JjiKldnd  at  hoiiit,  C25,  ttsU;  Iriai  liy  jury  i 
(incf  law  ooitrtK,  lyid ;  tJio  o!d.!K*hor)l  llJa- 
dooa  and  tl>e  fn^thinkers  botli  opposed  to  ! 
ufl,  52(!,  5*27;  sup-Tinrity  of  Akl>ar*«  P'll-I 
icy,  fKi7;  i;mpU>yinent  of  naliven  ia  hipher 
Ofilces,  D'iT,  t'Jf* ;  n  M;iliomm«imi  pitit  nt  I 
Dgaiiut  our  p^ilicy,  62H  ;  levelllrtg-t^nilpzicy  | 
of  niir  mmpctUlve  exninSDittlDiiii,  d2S  ;  ha- 
tred to  F.nglisli  mlc,  tho  hatred  that  i':iu>t- 
ems  olwiiVd  have  to  their  iti»ater»,  5-0  ; 
not  ft  wish  for  nulf-govi'mment,  62"^  j  ttie 
Anglo-Bason  race  iu  p<i-'^cs«iii]  ufthe  only 
lioniHfl   of  fnji'dnnj  KQuvrn   at  tliu  present 
time,  KiO;  fTcediiin  not  imderi^tiKid  by  thoi 
llitidtiOM,  6'jO;  conHi'inoiicifl  of  our  Icnvini^i 
India,  Bin  ;  prospects  of  our  ff«i>'ernintnt  | 
theie, .'(31 ;  AuRlo-tudiau opiKwitisu to g.iv- 
ernmt'Ot  from  Ixirnlon,  51' 3,  b'K-i ;  the  rren- 
tlcin  of  new  govemment.",  R.j3  ;  fii  rKlament- 
nl  iiiisHticin  mrlietlier  we  vfi-'h  to  hnld  Inilin 
for  our  prestige  taci-eJy,  r>r*ln  Iho  iiit»rc«t 
of  the  piHJiWti  of  Hindiintiui,  tiiU. 

■ — -^,  (iiUrUe,  iTi}  ;  vnlim  and  variety  of 
contKnt^  of,  'lft^-453;  pviilenc*  with  r»wpRCt 
to  "Khuub-nnirder,"  4*54;  cTidntice  as  to 
polyandry  find  polrgvny,  lit  iud£a,  ■l:t'>5- 
45S. 

•^ — -,  Lahore,  461 ;  uppisarftnco  of,  -KiT  ; 
suburb  of  trnnhs  lOT;  Cabtxil  Gsto.  467; 
KDfcI!Hh  characteriistitw  of  I^horo,  46S ; 
newj<paperB  irf,  463;  the  rulers  of  Lahore, 
46[). 

-,  Madras  to  CalctiHa,  405;  the  Mas- 


nillah  hontf  403;  alghlinR  the  TempiB  rif 
Jiigureniniith,  -11)3  !  ihtt  liwgly,  -IO;i:  «en- 
ery  on,  4lM ;  prvlnce  of  llioex-KingotOarie, 
4  3  ;  estravagiince  and  dehaiiclniry  of  the 
Gx-ktag,  40.^;  jtppniht!nj!i)oii  of  one  of  hia 
wives  for  a«qi!«ting  in,  4(>3;  general  immo- 
irality  nf  wcaitliy  natives  in  Uiticuttn,  4iV4; 
character  of  tha  Indiaa  CrDvernmtiit,  and 
its  inRiiciicc  on  the  popular  life,  4*1! ;  Uov- 
eramnnt-himBe,  md  CalcLitta  liii1lding'<, 
4W;  SKwpUftlJty  of  great  niorcanUlu  holta- 
es.  404,  40G ;  mixed  popcilation  of  Cakatta, 
406. 

MohfiiDniedan  cities  of,  425 }  Allaha- 


bad, 425  i  tJawnpore,  430 ;  Lucknow,  4'2« ; 
bcaiily  c*if  T^iicknow,  426;  clorii-H  <>f  the 
mutiny,  42*1,  437  J  Ill-treatment  of  naUveft 
by  the  EDgliali,  4'J7-,  r  notice  in  Imiele, 
4'iT;  AngU' -Indian  jokes,  428;  lootlnp, 
42S :  couterrpl  for  native  livpR,  4?S;  nffl. 
cerrt  and  native?,  4W  :  Kngli^li  cnicltlfM  In 
Oudi;   429;    the  Residency  at  Luji;l£Ui>v', 


490 ;  a  war,  not  a  nEiffliia,  taOnde,  480; 

nipid  re|>air  of  the  wricks  ol  the  rebellioo, 
4r)0;  Akhi,  430;  tlic  Taj  MahnI  and  Pearl 
r>t  Mumined,  4S(l-4:i2;  Alcbar'a  dimughU 
boai'iJ  {LDd  plbcett,  •mi ;  great  worka  of  the 
Mugiil  cuui^uurum,  4S'i;  contrast  of  Mo- 
Itiitiiinednn  great  citien  and  those  of  the 
ttinM^  l^reiiidtiricle.i,  43'2  ;  changea  In  Delhi, 
433. 

India,  Mohammedan  Moharrmn,  celebrated 
atPixiaali,!iI!i;  tlie  aaeent  tu  I'liiiurkh,  5t4; 
the  priHJtwslfjji,  515,  516;  elij^mca  and 
grace  of  the  iemaled  of  i^oaiu  M6;  tho 
prricession  juUuid  In  by  the  Uindoos  and 
Clin-tiuxtB  m  wt'll  na  MohaiariieilanK,  blU, 
r>l7;  dmuken  Brltii<hM»ldlorh, M7;  Indian 
Muhammedaue,  tlicir  Email  number  and 
Hindoo  iBelliigs  llS. 

,  Native  States,  464;  reeemblaoee  of 

the  pei)i>le  of,  to  Ciuellc  racca,  4S4  ;  used 
of  irrigation  in  cuaniry,  +*4, 4s5 ;  Mualtan, 
489;  rail  and  river,  4iU-,  istuie  uf  Uhawiil- 
p»-o^  4Sb;  talk  of  annexation  of,  4SG; 
do>ii<.irall£atloli,  430  ;  degeoeiscy  uf  luling 
famlUes,  497  ;  BHtlfih  or  uutlre  rule,  487 ; 
rcniHiaa  for  belirvitig  timt  the  people  know 
they  are  well  off  iiuiler  llritinh  ride,  ^S ; 
tnerchantfl  and  t<iwua-[>ei>ple  our  fricndfl, 
4H:t;  danger  of  iuierlcrliii;  wUh  uatiTe 
cnstrmi:),  43-> ;  the  Nepuul&^e  during  tlie 
ijiiitliiy,  4S.>;  tiK!  Stale  ufl.'ashniere,  489; 
It.i  erfatinn  aa  n  Stale,  4S!1;  gnoMuAi  (or 
re-piiivhsso  or  anciexatlon,  4S'.>,  4iJt>;  tho 
Niz  un,  Sclndio,  liuicodar  of  iJnrnda,  itod 
Uulkar,  i'.W;  origin  of  present  rullug  fam- 
lUor',  4S1  ;  ctr<'ct  y(  Kliutlingout  the  nntirea 
fifim  the  higher  brnnclipa  of  the  Cngli^h 
earvice,  491,  492,  present  Httitude  ot  the 
niitivo!  one  of  indifference  and  neutrality, 
4'J2,  4l»3;  the  qiiesiioa  of  future  annex- 
nttnn,  493. 

.  our  Army,  470  ;  the  Sikhs,  470;  qaei- 

tioanble  morality  of  the  preifcut  By.Heru  of, 
471;  hnsiria  onr  only  [Hianlble  eiioniy  from 
frithont,  472;  licr  weakness  as  agoioiit  In- 
dia, ■i^2  ;  taxation  of  the  poorest  conntryin 
the  world  fur  so  large  an  aniiy,  473 ;  our 
dnty  U)  rerlure  the  army,  473  ;  employment 
of  Sikhii  out  of  India,  4'H  ;  British  ofAcera, 
474;  danger  to  ICngliz-h  liberties  from  so 
large  an  army  in  iTidia,  474. 

,  orerland    routes,  501 ;     Kuirachoe. 

chBracti!r  of,  501,  SOS ;  cbolcedur.^,  502 :  a 
eliibbolcth  for  excluding  native.'*  from  the 
lliica,  .W2;  the  harbor  of  KnrracheL%  WS; 
Kurrachno  the  direct  route  from  Itombay, 
by  the  Euplirateo  Valley  and  Conatemtino- 
ple,  to  lAindon,  5ii;i;  the  eai-iiest  knnirn 
overland  route,  .'i'J4;  interest  of  a  return  of 
trade  to  the  Oulf  mule.  fVH,  Dnri;  diinciil- 
ties  In  the  way  uf,  50!S-507;  Scindee  chief* 
teiuisfiOS. 

Ituriaian  approach  to,  475;  at  Bokha- 


iia,  475  ;  advice  fnirn  dtfferent  qnarters  ati 
to  tlie  beat  meanx  f|jr  d<!aUng  vitii^  475- 
471;  opltjioti  of  a  jJyriai)  Pncha  an  to  En- 
,^land's  proper  coarse  and  lntcrei>t  in  oppo- 
Billun  to  RiiKHto,  4T7-47t>;  hla  view  of  onr 
reUtion  to  Turkey  and  Kgypt,  477-430; 
differences  of  Mii<ileiii  rncttH,  4S<);  opinion 
of  old  Indiana  ttiat  Indian  iMiHcy  should 
rule  ttie  poUey  of  tlia  naUon,  iSI ;  MlvAnce 
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flf  Suntk  irat«%ed  1)7  tb«  natlvee,  4SI ;  nd- 

I  VBDtag-fe  Ut  [adla  of  EDglUli  guveniiiient, 
If  we  can  raiee  up  a  pet>ple  that  will  eup- 
port  our  rule,  4S'i,  4^3. 
IndU^  i^imla,  433;  a  uight  ri<Io  up  the  hllla 
in,  iS-i;  langiugot)  of  Indiu.  4H&;  dawk- 
travcllitiKi  -l^S;  vjUagea  oa  llio  wuy,  4:^6; 
arUtocraoy  of  oolgr,  4^;  Knglisli  bkughki- 
aeae,  iHC;  lodiaD  pUtloB,  4:Ji ;  rulti:*,  4^)7  ; 
vbcflt  biin'Ctft,  4itT  ;  femule  reapers,  437  ; 
Jaiupan-ridiniir,  437;  scrvaDtH,  iiuplGanatit 
numlJCr  of,  43i,439;  thlrty-jive  requiivdlj 
for  one  small  family  in  Sim'lH,  439;  clicup- 
neaa  of  labor,  439,  440  ;  Kn^llth  aoldiertt,  I 
the  posAbiiit^  of  ke^piog  Jttt  at  hill  sU- 1 
tiaiu,  441;  Htory-tt'lUug  tii  Cha  l^ladl,  441  ; 
entry  %>i  Simla,  442:  the  vk-eroy'«  chil- 
dren, 44^;  climfti<.'i443;  nuituWltty  of  .<lm.  I 
li.  aa  a  refuge  of  the  Indian  GuVvniixmat , 
trom  CalciilCa  lieat,  44:j ;  the  quc^tiaa  nf 
BOW  "goveroorfihip-,"  443;  (Jalcul.tai  din- [ 
advantagi-^  of,  ae  capilftl,  444;  future  cap- 1 
ttal  of  littlia,  444,  445;  a  Biiariec  eoiue  fruio  , 
Simla,  I4.'>;  a  fair  at  Simla  jrUI.  | 

,  st'indo,  4D3;  the  Indna  Valley  a  part] 
of  the  {(rt^at  .'^aliurn,  4'i4;  niiiUag  od  tbD 
Indiu,  4l)'%  4Jfi  ;  u  Persian'd  prayer  oa 
fthiphoard,  -190,  4'.)T  ;  HhitiloiirDe^  of  tlit» 
rirur,  4il7  ;  accEi^^ity  of  a.  eafe  and  epeedy 
rond  up  the  valley^  49T;  neglect  ol  rall- 
wnya  in  India, -ttt";  need  and  value  of 
theiii,  408;  early  tnidt  lietweeu  L'hiua  and 
Ktiidutitnt),  {SB;  gukkur,  49:1;  native  fish- 
ing, 4atf;  Hytlnibiid,  {rOO;  Kurraclit*,  MO 
(see  OverUiii^  ItmitPrf). 

,  L'tariuur,  459;  lllnioo  sacred  (air, 
or  famp-iuMlins,  4i'? ;  Bikh  pilgrimti  on 
tba  Ha.y  fii)m,  45S;  cliol(*rA  atiielcen,  459; 
■  fearful  iiinrdi^  469  ;  u.K.lure  of  thu  great 
gatherlnjj,  4K,  4m  ;  a  dnst-etrimi,  iGU  ; 
Anglo-Indiaa  e'lgineLTlng,  4fil ;  neglect  of 
ikmuIh,  4(9 1 ;  the  Grand  Trunk  KJullMray, 
4Cl ;  tjmriLHur,  beauty  *if,  4C2;  fruitjs,  fi>- 
Uaan,  etc,  40i!;  its  faniuua  roses.  4<j2  ;  the 
Kltu r-Df-rii,<'(^  44}2  ;  Oa^hiucre  aliawl  iii;iii- 
lifaotun*,  4fi2;  coat  of,  46i;  matprial,  40ii ; 
thu  bnzar,  403;  the  Sikha,  Magyar  appear- 
•nca  of,  403;  Indian  ajid  Ent'lisH  manu- 
iMtare«,  4(M ;  orimuient,  Uiaiixi  tast*  with 
ICipool  tu,  4G5 ;  the  spiritual  capital  of  the 
Waia^  40{> ;  a  Sikh  i-evival,  i&i ;  its  possl- 
Ue  cunscHUcnoei',  400. 

li(L"t,  trunk  railflray  of,  80. 


t 


IndiB-n  ciigtiini^  (.n^a  Cai!tc). 

Sean,  tlii\  S-SO,  337. 

ladJaoa  at  tJie  Amerlcitn  Plains,  87;  sUtlouR 
robbed  by,  83 ;  a  formal  ludian  warning  to 
the  whlia  men, S3;  fi  hEilf-brecd  Intt'rpre- 
ter,  9S;  trtsattea  with  the,  8J;  oppnsihJon 
of.  tu  the  I'aclflc  BaUway,  80  ;  the  rliief, 
"SpjLtei  Dug,"  Sy  ;  treatment  of  84Uaw!i, 
93;  and  general  un.-ieenilineaei,  t>3  ;  coming 
to  town  to  be  paiutcd,  U5;  inferloiity  to 
tha  Indians  uf  thB  EuFterrr  I:^tll.l4»^  96;  ciu- 
tutna  Bimilar  to  thuae  of  tha  Maori^  Bfl; 
dcgrttitntlnin  of  thf  lurllitu,  96 ;  rupld  ei- 
turniliiation  of,  OT;  t-endcocy,  when  ap- 
piirently  civil iKijii,  to  return  t<)  barbarbm, 
vS  ;  rviugh-and-ready  attempts  by  the  En- 
oUsh  to  civlUzc,  {ilH;  coDaeiTatlvo  charac- 
tier  of  the  Indiaii,  09;  AmETli-an  treaty 
With,  0$;  the  Indian  receding;  before  ihg 


GngUah  race,  but  vlctortoiu  over  tba  Sp«a> 
iard»,  100 ;  open  attcmptit  tu  extcrmiiute 
by  the  tVtl.iriwlau  Governinont,  100;  gangs 
of  Indiuuj  working  by  proxy  oil  tha  rail- 
way, Ifyj;  Digj^erluiUauK,  ICi^;  Bed  ludian 
anpremapy  in  Mcjtico,  2ll3,  *03, 
Irish  iu  Amt-rlWi  egmpetUlon  with  the  negro, 
29 ;  in  Now  York,  dUplaciog  thf  New  Kn- 
glanderti,  42,  4J;  dati^r  to  Ameriira,  41; 
corruptiun  ol,  in  Now  Yurk,  44 ;  po.vlhillty 
of  their  ret«liilng\heir  hold  of  the  Atlantic 
citie«,  "200  (see  Fenian  Brotlu-r*) ;  IrlMmiea 
not  w«'1l  nfftn  .Anjcrica,  214  ;  Bclfu<t  names 
In  hlghiT  cstL-cm  than  Cork  OQfit,  SIO;  the 
Iri»b  r«ni:ilQiDg  in  towns,  and  loring  their 
attachment  to  the  rail,  215;  uiiiuber  of, 
B«nt  tu  jail  in  America,  81S ;  an  Irieh  opin- 
ion of  the  ihennomet^r,  3HT;  Irish  (Hirty 
in  tjflite  in  Victoria,  313  ;  apfiointment  of 
Irlftimeii  tu  all  police  ofllcey,  !il3 ;  checks 
on  IriisU  inimlgratlun  to  the  coloniea,  389- 
ii'ii;  work-liouM  girls  seat  to  ihc  ctdoolee, 
3&&,3ao. 


Jaffa,  colimy  founded  there  by  Kew  En- 
(;LiLndcn<,  M. 

Jiiiii^icn..  humllteit  on  the  condition  of,  by 
8  •uihtTii  planters,  31. 

.InpMTi,  iiH  probablti  great  future,  280, 281. 

Jenny  Lind,  the  liall  where  uhe  sang  on  ^rst 
luiOiug  in  America,  41. 

Jockey  Uiub,  Sydney,  meeting  of  (see  Syd- 
ney}. 

Johosoo,  PresldeDt,  absurdity  of  bia  policy, 
39. 


K. 


Kaktit  (Ceylon),  the  highland  Iciogdom,  and 
one  of  the  holiest  of  iJuddhlat  towns,  3t<tt; 
driL««  and  Apin^ar(mc«  of  the  people,  3'.  7 ; 
tlin  I'pper  'I'owu  one  great  tiarden,  397 ; 
twth  of  Buddlu,  3i'7;  the  coiTee  district, 
3!>T;  Govcinment  Brhtanltyvl  Onrdenu — me- 
dicinal plunt«,  B^I ;  irnportiiTice  of  llie  cof- 
fee-trade to  (Jeylon,  39T:  vrnut  of  capitid 
lb,  39S;  Putch  i<y«teiu  of  ls.lK)r,  S96;  In 
Java,  3!IS  ;  Dutch  (tovcmment  jotibery, 
398;  immorality  cf,  399,  4l»P;  Ccyl-m  pc- 
'litiuna  fur  etiir-government,  4011;  the  tiieuii- 
ing  of  the  ttnu,  40D ;  Knuill  iuriib<n'  of 
Willie*  In  thd  country,  4tt'l,  401 ;  niuiintain 
«ct«nc  ry ,  401 ;  tree  and  foliage.  401 . 

Kaiuad,  ennunclppilinD  of  women  In,  etc.  69, 
74;  p&rallfl  linos  of  railway  in,  SO;  Ke- 
bfjiBka  opinion  of  Kan^iu-,  61 ;  femjde  sof- 
frugo  in,  the  oppiwitfl  pole  to  L'tah  polyg- 
amr,  \\ii;  evasion  of  the  llomeatead  Act 
in,'nT, 

Kimball,  UetKer,  Mormon,  118. 

King  Geoi^u's  Sound  (seo  Convicts). 

Kit  Car-ion,  153. 

Kurrachee  <aeo  India— Overlftod  Eoute). 


Labor  in  Aoatralla.  S2S ;  great  power  of 
working-men  in  Australia,  an  compared 
with,  In  tlie  United  Stated,  32S;  the  real 
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grtBvnncc  nf  the  wnrklng-claesoa  throngh- 
»ai  tbe  wiirld,  SiS;  law«  by  wockmen  in 
Iho  colonic-*,  a.ni  lu  llnwe  partn  uf  Amcrici 
wbere  thay  hnTd  pownr,  to  mcrct  the  ■Wrtiit, 
328,  32B;  opp<witl5in  of  the  Sydmiy  work- 
men La  both  iuimig^mtioD  and  trnuspurta- 
tinii^  S'lO;  (lorcui!!:  tif  Iht;  lubor  luw^^  3:tU- 
831  ;  KiiglUh  Factory  Act,  a  step  whicli 
diiiiintiht:il  the  tx>w<'i'><  "C  productioa,  ^1 ; 
Kiii'tw-miihlagi^in  in  Ameiicii  n  prot!>Bt 
Bgaijut  the  exiiggeralli>iu  of  free  trade, 
&'M  \  propoHdla  to  introduce  cbeitp  labor, 
S'M;  (ho  riinilftmcntul  biiaiii  <>(  tlii-  liilHir 
questiOD,  Xii,  XHi ;  our  riv'.eat  ridiciilss  uf  llio 
ChinoM  oxcloMrene^'',  rm3;  MlirpcfUiiiu  op- 
po.4itli>a  I'*  €l\in<t.'<e  ioimlgratiaa,  334;  tha 
Chiiic-iop[i-<liiiifr  to  the  front  whenever  they 
have  a.Q  uppormnlty,  3iU:  the  coluQiiU  La- 
h<vr]:iwi<  nut  ualika  tjio^e  uf  a  trade-anion, 
[i.'H;  thB  nhl  riHtitJun  IxHween  muit«r  And 
Mrvant  dying  on',  31-15;  neir  nipoct  of  la- 
bor (n  Rccord&nce  with  rteraocratic  princi- 
pltH,  iiSS;  co-operativi!  lubur  uuppliuili'if^ 
the  M!ddlE)-ag«  sy^ti-rvi,  Hto;  tndu.'itiHnI 
piirtnorahlpj  a  rotum  to  the  oiuiteat  aud 
noblest  furrai  of  bihxr,  336. 

Likliare  (dee  Indln. — f^hnrcJ. 

Land  teDnre  iu  AuitniUa  (ice  Squntten  ami 
DenoonMy). 

Latin  Chun-h,  the,  in  Atnericn,  43. 

.  Kni[iii-8  Id  Anierkfl,  201 ;  Ita  vlrttml 

d..wnf.ill,  iill. 

Ii.-Uiuizatinn,  the  apparent,  of  tbo  UaglUh  in 
Ainqriiia,  2^1. 

J.iiiiTice«l,(>u  (4iM  Toam.tniR). 

Luwreucc,  St.,  the,  ST;  Laurentlatt  range  of 
Dio'intaina,  S3. 

LoatilHDii,  huDana  In,  33. 

Lucknovr  (see  [ndia — Mohammedan  Cilieit). 

hyach  la.ur,  where  ionuguralcd,  tOil ;  Vlg'i- 
lance  OoriiliiUtces,  t<r7  ;  great  uocd  fur,  in 
Ci«lif<»Tiilji,1a  13^8,  lai:  ttitlu.x  of  KTiglUh 
coQTicta  and  despcrndomi  from  nil  p>art:<, 
lOT,  WS;  flr9tattenipl«daciba  on  the  part 
of  th«  people  for  their  otm  protection,  iU3; 
united  attempt,  Hi'J;  trial  by  Lj'Dch  law, 
103,  ITO ;  Vigilance  CoiniaUtoo  forraed,  100 ; 
Ua  regular  orgaTiizntloD.,  and  prompt  ac- 
tion, iTU;  puUcs  ahoHT  of  rcstilajioa  to, 
ITO;  biit  w&rned  awiiy^  ITO;  the  trlali  IT^t, 
aod  cTC'^iition,  tTl ;  fiilt  public  account  of 
the  clrcnruitancc^,  ITl :  tiial  and  c3t.^ciitl->a 
Sndiwsc-ilby  the  ciiizfln'i  In  pnbiic  ineeting, 
111;  atriipttle  \vith  sutliority^ the  Com- 
mittea  vicloriuiia,  17"2;  ni'iKling  Hio  con- 
victs back  to  Aa^itralirL,  ]T"2 ;  a  fcai-ful  year 
(IS-Vi  ,  iT'i;  ri<sr,Iute  uf.notl  of  this  people, 
1T-3-1T-4;  end  of  ths  work,  1T4 ;  norraaity 
for  tha  action,  IT-l ;  Boniewhat  ditr^runt  ac- 
tinn  IB  Melhaurne  fni-  the  anmo  purpose, 
lU;  public  spirit  of  the  pwipU-,  17&;  dc^ 
srrudatits  of  iho  jiixtlcc-lovlng  Germnni', 
1I&;  t*i)  memiirnbtc  Lvncli-law  trc  h,  1T8  ; 
Vigilant^  LkitDnilUciiiid  in  Denver,  LonveO' 
worth,  elc  ITS,  i:3. 


It 

Mmne  Liqdob  Law,  likelihood  of  being  tho 
iBrft  raiuie  t-f  thp  reaction  against  the  irnw 
tiifimptmnt  l{atflcRlri,  iW. 


Malthndnnifm)  rejected  !n  Atnertca,  lOt. 

SLaori  <scc  Kaccl :  qiieiitioD.  of  Manrles  being 
naUsv-.^  of  tbq  Sew  Zealand  soil,  946:  legvDd 
of  tlii'Ir  flight  to  New  2:ealuad,244j;  Poly* 
sMnn  luine!'  ic  their  languuge,  247 ;  tra- 
ditional HccauDt  01  the  cradle  of  race,  247  ; 
ra^L'mhlanc^  between,  and  the  Red  Indliiud 
of  America,  J-l-S,  24D;  Btmtlarity  of  rcHgious 
rit«:j  and  ductal  ciiHtomi)  nf,  240- ;  the  Malay 
rsoe  in  the  Pacific,  35(1 ;  the  most  widely 
Bcaltered  of  all  tlic  nAtlons  of  the  world  be- 
fore the  ICngliiih,  !!5<i;  the  Maoi-ie^,  Mulays, 
'iOD;  Malay  brearh  of  a  law  of  nature  ia 
goin^  10  New  Zealand,  250  ;  paying  (he 
penalty  In  csjfioctioD,  250 ;  Parewanui  Pah, 
2&1 ;  a  Maori  oong,  251 ;  meeting  of  the 
ti'ibes  to  jli^cus.s  »ith  Itie  white  man  a 
great  <)ue8tion  of  ibe  right  to  territory,  'i!&  \ 
curiouA  idta  of  the  Maorles  as  In  the  tillo 
of  land,  253 ;  a  Buinmoim  to  thti  coiirictl, 
253 ;  vlfforoun  epeerha*  of  the  chiefs,  253, 
254 ;  iIm  repreaentntlvc  of  the  queen  (Dr. 
Featherdton)  communicating  with  the 
chiefs, iJBJS;  adjt)itrtini<-tit  forhiucheon,  2.'>&; 
the  Miiorl  b''fii:>'',  "&A;  rlewa  of  the  cbicfd 
with  rpflpect  ti  Dr.  FfJithcr-itonV  declfion, 
25d  ;  biiaincss  of  the  council  reeoined,  257 ; 
oriitoriral  abuse,  "257  ;  breakiug-up  of  the 
Gouncll,  257;  its  lingular  roj^mhlanoo  to 
the  Grcelt  Oimcil  iw  dwcribed  by  Hamer, 
2ST,  258^  alarming  ne«Fti  ofguiia  being  sent 
for,  2!VS;  anuthcr  general  meeting  of  the 
tribes,  25(1 ;  Maori  nnmefi,  Sal ;  the  queen's 
flaj^  pullL-d  down,  '250;  Dr.  Ireatheriston'g 
rrtiiKHl  to  attimd  «ny  detote  till  the  Rug  Is 
re-hoiated  'IbH;  an  in tcresting  voyage  in  a.D 
Knglii"h  whip  fnrcjionibal  parpi.iBeA,2IV!};  tho 
eiiptain's  compcnsntion  tor  the  use  of  hU 
Btiip,  idSLI ;  Maori  da uce-doug,  2C0;  pVelch- 
ing  tlio  Mnoriefi,  SIM  ;  native  t(iiub!>,  261; 
api.>l<<gy  fur  the  pulling  down  of  llie  flag, 
2in,  tho  deed  of  land  sale, '202 ;  ^'eternal 
fdeiidahlp"  between  the  tribes,  96'1:  tho 
money  sent  for  hy  Dr.  reather«ton,  962; 
miagivinga  and  grief  of  the  Maorie*,  262; 
their  cotig  of  lar«ieiilati<jn,  452  ;  the  money 
paid,  M3;  grand  colebmtion,  203,  244;  ef- 
fect of  a  wnr-dancc  on  lj>rJ  Purhnnra  aet- 
tlera  (In  1S37),  ^05;  specimena  of  native  or- 
atory—noble apeecli  uf  tln*chStil  ItuiiliL,  iC5, 
Q(>6;  a  long  ra.mblQ  In  tievi  i^ealand,  S6T ; 
Maori  Christianity,  its  liollowQvMi,  ^Cl ; 
baptixfd  out  of  tho  (jhureh,  '2CT  :  their 
tJhurch  of  ICnglnndljin  a  failure,  '2CT ;  in 
spite  of  the  «amet>lnt!n  and  devotion  of 
tniagionario^,  2C8  ;  the  great  oil  threat,  'ifiS; 
de«iertliig  the  nil»»l«ti.  station  for  the  biii^h, 
26S;  a  qiioatinn — pork,  beef,  or  matt  for 
food,  263;  tho  Maori  rt'ply,  aCJi;  raphi 
apread  of  fliriatianUy  amonfr,  when  firtt 
pre«ente<i,  2flS;  thu  native  n-ligiun  a  vagua 
polythctfam,  '■260;  no  caate  amon^  the  Ma. 
orie,»,  '2&i> ;  reverence  fur  liT'.'h-hi-jrn  women, 
'27il;  tnflnence  iif  wonien. '2Til;  delitftcy  of 
the  men  towitrd,  '.ITl!;  making  It  poseible 
for  an  honest  Knglirthiiian  to  I'ftfpect  or  love 
an  honB-''t  Manri,  271 :  Maori  tuperiority  to 
Oth<^r  native  races  in  Bavage  hind.",  Sil ; 
koMr  M:Hiri  twit  of  "  proelalming"  a  war 
diatriol,  -and  never  tnuchioK  ati  enemy, 
however defenseleaft,  when  found ol<»<>whon', 
271 ;  royal  Ideas  of  money,  271  (jieeThomp- 
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«on,  William,  tho  M^mri  king-niaker) ;  Ma- 
ori ability  In  wur,  'JT2,  213 ;  tlielr  fundne*a 
for  h»rite«,  aud  ekill  a«  riders,  ST3;  their 
love  ftjr  tho  fica,  nnd  puesealon  of  vmsuIs 
oalt,:i7n;  good  deep-ima  fisbermeii^  ^TJi, 
and  dningltt- pUyer»,  2T3  ;  iihrawd  iid<1 
thrifty,  devuled  frienJa,  and  bravo  meu, 
ST3  ;  a.  .Mnori  feast  aad  biVi  ii  fare  (see  Ap- 
pendix) ;  ttieir  »&f  Sng,  *'  We  are  gone  like 
tiiQ  iQoa"  iaee  Flieii.  tha  two),  ciuluau  oC 

4ia. 

MA8:inchriit«tt&(  prngresa  of,  54 

Uaxlmilinn,  receired  in  Mmlco  by  whUo 
raeo,  and  comi  jf  rod  by  hnlf-bre«d.-',  2(12. 

Maifjlowtr,  and  the  PilBriai  Fathers,  31,  i'i, 

lIaylieH\  Hon.  Irih,  work  on  educntJon,  Tit. 

Mean  Mrkltas,  W ;  couLrolliug  power  of  tlie 
Si<ulh,  56. 

Melbaui'no  (nee  Victoria),  rnysge  from  Mel- 
bourne to  llotikilca,  235 ;  tho  ^oat  gold 
miinia  in  1S4S,  280;  learned  and  di.'<tia- 
giii.>ltcd  men  at,  IU!>;  tho  Attorney.j;ciiia-- 
al,  Mr.  HiggiiibijthaiH,  319:  a  GovBrntncnt 
ciiirk's  lioiTor  of  tlii"  lnw  iindlgree  of  thn^e 
mlnistcrd  of  state,  3tS;  a  (Joiouinl  Parlia- 
ment OD  its  dignity,  coiHmiltii.1  of  a  report- 
er, ^15;  hla  triumph,  Slli;  early  CDiiipeti- 
tluQ  of  Mulbuiirae  liud  ijccloiig.  S3Q, 

Maxica.a  eaddli*,  pacultarity  •jf,  187. 

Hexko,  coasting trH^OO;  Gii[>t>St.  Lii{»u,20i>; 
turtle  and  crscodilf,  SOI ;  Frencb  artny  of 
occupation,  201  ;  Aoipulifi,  iOl ;  annivcr- 
eary  of  M«fi>lutl  H&x.iiiat'a  order  dircctiD^ 
the  execution  of  all  Mfixicaris  fmuid  witli 
nrm."),  201:  Spanl»h  Mexico  beeniuiag  Red 
Indiac,  30^ ;  rcaolutlon  of  tlie  United  Stfttf  h 
tliELt  Mexico  shall  nut  Iwcjinie  a  moiiarchy, 
803  ;  tlm  lai^  Catliolic  population  it  woujil 
glvQ  in  case  of  anDcxntiun  to  llie  AiDcricMin 
Unirjn,  ^01 ;  beauty  of  Ibo  Mazicau  Pacific 
cria^t,  204 

MichlgiiD  l^ea  MatMehusetti!!;^  Univensity  of, 
fid;  .Michigan  men,  and  maize,  OS;  demoe- 
rncy  cif  tlie  University,  (J9  :  guvemwenC  tf, 
70 ;  pn>gi'e«s  of  the  Alicliigii.a  teaching  bj»- 
tem,TO;  siipprirted  by  tht?  tn-x-payers  of 
the  ijtatej  10 ;  jiwsoM  reports  of  superintend  - 
enta  ofaclioolu,  Tl,  T2;  loyalty.  T3 ;  mudeuta 
Mnt  lo  the  war,  72  :  dMlika  to  compctitivu 
honons  72  ;  prnctical  cbameter  of,  IS;  ex- 
cliteion  of  women  from  the  medical  schools, 
74;  thecoaatfl  of  Michii^aa  great  lakes,  711. 

"Mitit.jidepd  "  in  San  Kruiicifcn  —  the  old 
name  of  tho  tuvrn,  Verba  tiuetia,  meauing 
tnint,  IS2. 

Hlacegpenation,  French  adoption  of,  English 
dialika  tck.  97. 

Uieaion  Polore?,  near  Saa  Kroncisco,  onco  a 
Jesuit.  Mt9?ion-bou»e,  now  partly  a  blanket 
factory  aail  partly  »  cbmrcb,  Ifii'. 

UiB!Murl,  law  for  tbepunl:<hiaent  of  dmnkarda, 
etc ,  23-*. 

HohainmoIaaefBeeludia— M'lliainmedaaMo- 
liurruca,  anil  India — Moiuimmed.ua  Cltiia^. 

Mohiirniiii  (ace  India). 

Monltora,  An«>r!e».n,  21. 

Honrije  Doctrine,  dignified  actlati  of  America 
theraoD,  2(14. 

MoDroe,  FortreM,  17;  negi-oee  at,  17 ;  their 
tomb  at,  18. 

Mnntreal  («ec  OnadaV,  61. 

Harmon^t  Wl;  a  camp  on  the  way  to  Utah, 


109;  ConlvillciheMorraoo NevoaaUe,  109; 
lii>t  tfljjhi  of  the  Prinii-ed  Ijind,  im;  Jay. 
d»ii  Kivcr,  Mil;  <i(jit  Kreiit  field  of  com  nml 
wheat,  110  (we  Brigliiim  Voungf ;  a  lady 
teadiDU  I'y  her  dsiui^liti'rfl  in  defenve  ul  po- 
lygiiiiiy.  111" ;  firel  night  la  L'tah,  111 ;  ariuK 
at  hand,  111 ;  lutei'ettt  uf  the  ilbiircii  pui'a- 
niount,  IIH ;  Ih©  Mormon  couiititutiiin,  113 ; 
penalty  f^jr  adultery,  114;  kind  Ircatnieitt 
by  tlie  Mornioiw,  114;  the  rt^pift-HataUvu 
at  Utah  in  Congre^ii  a  miHiogaiuiet,  301 ; 
ane>:dQlc  of,  lir>;  a  Morrocm  Ihimtre,  115; 
the  women,  11&  lltt;  uncoas-ciouii  tnelan- 
cfioly  of,  lid;  their  perfect  fre«ilom,  and 
opportunity  of  ej^onpiag  if  they  wii^lied  to 
do  80,  llti,  di>fenM  of  polygani}-^  llii;  Utuli 
pftlyi,'ainy  and  Kansas  fumnle  HulTruj^  ilia 
oppuntLe  puled  tucach  utliur,  116  (bee  Went- 
ern  iiditor.-'.  Newspapers,  8teiih<mse,  and 
Danite^) ;  rul--iniprejM?utm.ioa  of,  117;  tlie- 
atre  anl  church  clothe.%  113 ;  iaelustry,  120, 
121,  l'2Gs  l'24j;  tiatunil  pounieAs  of  the  coun- 
try, 12(J;  Mormon  &ith,  127;  tbelr  belief  in 
appniachiug  dan^'cr  frotu  United  States  In- 
tcrfcri-nct5,  127;  deltu'ttNl  by  New  Knglniiil 
land  defBnded  by  the  South,  128 ;  evade  tho 
law,  Ilia  ;  di^mocr.^tic  characlerof  MortunB- 
ii^m,  131  taee  Utah);  vitality  of  Monnon- 
bam,  Ida;  dtrngcir  to  It  from  tho  probahlu 
dlHcovcry  of  ijold  ia  Utah,  131;  imposxi- 
bdlty  of  its  tiurvlyiag  a  great  imiuigratlon; 
they  would  la  that  case  again  make  their 
way  to  new  territory,"134  (see  Nauvoo). 
Muultaa  (sea  India— li{ativ«  Stai«iO. 


N. 


NAtr\-of>,  tha  city  of  Joe  Smith,  224;  flrat  set- 
tlei-s  nf,  forgottea  there,  224. 

Nebraska,  81, 

Neiffoes,  giillimtry  of,  i-'i;  burial-plnce  of 
WX)0  killed  in  battle,  25;  oiir  KiigUsh  no- 
tions of,  nen,r  thtt  truMi,  27  ;  love  of  droa?, 
27;  plaiitei'ii'  view  of  freedijrm  of,  4S;  re- 
ported negro  view  of  inonf^amy,  23;  need 
of  Noap,  '1^8 ;  linportaace  of  the  ''  negro  ques- 
tion," 28;  fiillox-ioitA  evidence  iig^in»t  ne^ 
l^roeis  2S  ;  diiring  the  Iriah  fi-oni  hotel  serv- 
ice, 2S  !  wking  for  iand,  29 ;  their  position 
oa  eluvtis,  3'  i ;  nnd  aa  free  men,  30 ;  tetlt- 
niony  of  (ietierul  Onuit  bo  their  excellency 
as  saldiei'%,  rJO ;  &  nejjro  >ichool,  31;  negro 
ability^  31 ;  Nitpemtition,  31 ;  alternative  of 
rilling  them  by  their  own  votes  or  by  foi'CP, 
34 :  reiullng  nnd  wrltlni;  baaeia  of  BuSrago 
ab«iiril^  34;  oo-opcrative  Utbor  (sea  Davl£>, 
the  ballot  for,  37. 

Nepaula.(e,  the  (see  India— Native  Stales^ 

Nevada,  itn  ftiiver  mines,  160. 

New  Englanderei,  .Boing  westward,  42 ;  in 
North  or  West,  the  real  An)erican<>,  47 ; 
their  affect  lull  for  Harvard  College,  52: 
earnofit  God-fearing  piinelples,  55;  iuflu- 
enco  of,  on  the  nation,  55;  thi>lr  lovable 
character,  67:  dislike  to  Mormonlsni,  128; 
dfitermi nation  lo  put  down  rowdylHni  wher- 
ever tbey  go,  17^;  wide-spread  belief  uf, 
that  the  taint  uf  aloahulic  polMin  ia  berod- 
l«a.ry,  209. 

New  Kngliihrl  .•^itafea,  their  Biipflri'irUy  to  tlin 
Siat«d  of  the  iMutb,  23  isee  SuutUem  State  , 
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Wtrtero  State*,  nnil  Matifi'lwr;  colleges 
of,  4%;  popLilaUtia  of,  fi4;  dVbt  of  tlin  Utikm 
to  Now  l-.ugluu(l,  f>5;  liiioi^iii  "f  New  En- 
gluud,  58;  poverty  of  tlie  noil,  55;  onler. 
jirlae,  etc  5fi. 
fjlew' S<iiilh  WalcD,  convict  lilood  in,^5T  imm 
1(1  val  Colonies) ;  terribU-  deprexulon  of  trade 
in,  at  preiHnib  SBS ;  Rnuaua  uf,tSEi8;  reptilis) 
iu,  2U4  (aee  Tmiuuiia). 
jjtevr  York,  cUiuhUj  uf,  40;  atreuElh  of  Iha 
Narrcwi",  4n\  un  •  lvri(;li.>li  rlmi"n<:t:Tr,  4il ; 
eea  Bjilril  aiii^  busy  liie,  40 ;  nu-t>,  rviiithern^ 
41 :  nothlnij;  of  the  Dutch  foundntK'D  n;. 
uialiiiug,  41;  tiitenrcly  Irihli,  4'^; ;  J<jw  tone 
of  loc&l  LugULalune,  44;  (Jenntiounliziitloni 
of,  44 ;  Dcj^ct't  of  naiivo  colli-gi-a  udiI  piiJ- 
e>ence  for  fnrelgn  onof,  4fi:  gii^atic  for- 
tUDL's  in,  45;  proftisncy,  fKHrnJcum,  aliod- 
<ly,  aud  iioresit,  4A,  -Ui ;  i^qunliiy  nml  affect' 
cJ  diilike  of  democracy,  4€;  sceoery  of,  47  ; 
deniocrftc-y  of,  212. 
Ni-v  /^nlnnd  (see  Wclliiti^on,  Hokltlkn,  aad 
Miiiirl),  L'nivt'rsity  gimiuatea  and  olficcrH 
of  rlie  BritiEh  nrmy  Rt  the  dlf^n^;^  240, 
2-11  ;  l>eauty  und  peciiliariiy  of  New  Zea- 
laud  scenei-y,  242 ;  the  TrtrMUftkoo.  441! ; 
tliH  Snowy  Itsjige,  24i :  Mouai  ttciUestuD, 
242;  Luke  MUery,  'Hi:  pUnt  peculiar  Id 
till!  Ijnnk«  "f,  Ul ;  t!ii>  W«imakiriri  Valley, 
24<!;  Nt'W  Zi?alnnd  proiinccA, 'i4S;  rivalry 
of,  •j143  («ee  LHngu  and  Caoterbui-y) ;  otvtt 
of  llie  Krovinuial  sy.Hti'w  and  Maori  ira^v, 
^i4;  con^cqneticea  of  the  dividiuD  int<j  tiro 
Islands,  244;  rivsUry  uf  tlie  great  towns, 
'i-16;  kartika  trrns',  (lie  Ncw/.>>aland  aaciwl 
tri-e*,  361  (*eu  liBitte  nud  Manriee};  Nevr 
Zetiland  ncirnery,  2fflT  (<cc  Fli««,  the  twu) ; 
Uh  cliaure  of  being  tlie  future  Hngland  of 
the  Pacific,  28'l  (sec  alno  Klvul  tlolotilL"!'). 

Ne«r»pi«pfiN— New  Orlfanii  'I'ribune  (nogm 
pa|>ar),  35;  Urituh  Colli utbkin^  6'i;;  the 
Suit  IJike  't'el'firapli,  U4;  the  Union  I'd- 
detle  (Utah),  111 :  cuutoiitsi  uf  the  Vedeitr, 
113,  11!>;  tho  gr«iat  HHiKTlnrity  uf,  to  tli« 
Monnon  piipcr?,  tlio  Titi'ifraph  and  Vtneret 
Ht!tct,  llO-l-ia;  the  Denver  Ottzette^  etc. 
128-124:  *ho  AUi  CaHfumiit.  wnd  juur- 
ItBliBm  au'ler  difGrsiIllei!,  1-25,  UO  :  Arra- 
fla  thiitm  Oazetfe.,  14S  ;  tlift  .S'tn  FranriHrn 
ilvllfliu,  1T3  ;  tiiB  A'jjjn'fuat  Cfarion,  SSlJ  ; 
tlw  Sydney  WHi-wnf;  IlernUi,  agenla  of,  in- 
tflrc4'ptiug  the  mnil-boat,  :28£ ;  tho  jlf<°^ 
<)r,T> rni"  .Irrri'S,  30tt;  tfce  yffr^rin^i  Htraiff, 
3'14;  ndvorti«?nientA,  paragraplia,  etc.  of, 
B<>4-306;  coramiltnl  uf  nn  editor  of  (he  .Wef- 
(niume  vtryits,  31(3;  newspapers  in  Itiriin, 
4'.'0  ;  native  antirc  of  liie  EuffliBli  in,  4'^(l ; 
the  V\ mrii^TXt  Co-mi!}\ercial  AdpivHj>i>r,  431 
(■•eo  India  GozHte) ;  tlio  thicca  I'rokaxh, 
4&4;  IndinD  new»pRpers,  40-5,  469;  the 
/'itnMiw&  (iaztttf,  Aff). 

Ninpani  rnd  (Miaudiepe,  87,  (>8. 

Nitro-glyceriuf,  dread  of^  in  Callfornln,  188, 
181. 

Norfolk,  second  rily  in  Vii'ginia,  18. 

North  (America),  snperioriiy  uf  ita  arms  dur- 
ing the  war,  S^ 

North  anil  South  In  Aint^rica.  the  unvarylDf; 
BUcresi  of  tim  fanner  In  any  trltd  of 
itrfingtli,  73.  10. 

Niirwpginn  poinilntlon  in  WiwoTUrin,  993; 
Milwaakeo  a  Norsregiau  tuirn,  393;  tj*- 


nndliin  plan  for  a  Noi^egi&D  colony  oo 
Luke  Uuron,  223. 


O. 

Ohid,  beauty  of  eceoery  and  wealth  of  aoiU 

08. 
Otago   (New  Ztaland),  Presbytt-riaii  acttle- 

ment,  a43.  244. 
OtlJiwii,  i'U|jital  of  llie  New  Dominion,  CI ;  its 

P&rliiaueu(-houEO,  OT ;  IheCliaudiireFttUs, 

(JT, 


Paotpio.  the,  voyage  across,  frtun  Fnnniua 
to  Ni;w  Zoalauit,  2v;9  (see  I'itcaira  Iglanil); 
fiMin  PIU-:tini  Uluad,  Wi:  climate  if,  S78, 
iVi;  unfavorable  to  tho  progreeB  of  New 
Zealand,  279;  effect  of  like  causes  elso- 
whtrc,  27»;  coni  in  the,  279;  Japan,  Van- 
couviT  Island,  and  New  Zealand,  likely 
to  rise  tn  mnnnlactitring  ^catnesE,  2S0; 
Ohilstmn*  Day  on,  ?8"J. 

Pacific  Rxilrtuid,  growing  at  the  rate  nf  two 
nillva  a  day  at  cue  end  and  one  mile  at  the 
other,  ZCi;  prohnblu  coniplc  lion  rf  it  in 
l»7e,  7S;  inducements  to  proccod  tpiickly 
with  thp  work,  77  J  rapid  und  »teady  pnig- 
resa  WMtwnrd,  77 ;  amicd  coDdruction- 
trainr,  IS  ;  the  great  olijccij!  of  the  tiuder- 
takSng,  1%  ;  Indian  oppoeitldi^to  the,  Si. 

FuDBinii,  character  ui,  22S;  animals  nnd 
blrtlu  of,  28-?;  Fwnt-  at  a  railway  Ftatlon, 
282 ;  proppepta  of  Panama,  22!* ;  dcpurtiire 
frnai,  feir  VVcliinptim,  New  Zealand,  88!i. 

PiiptT-mnnpy  in  t(je  Wesltro  State*  of  Amer- 
ica, IIU,  1!H'. 

Pnrpwunni  Pnli  (fpc  Maoil). 

Faifwcs  (fee  lutiia — Ikimliay). 

Piirty  orptnizRtion,  denpotixm  of,  In  America, 
21o;  secret  of  party  pott(>r,  all. 

PfiRiicfM,  P2,  93. 

PrteiTburp,  America,  aa  left  hy  tho  war,  22  ; 
dt'fcn.icfl  t'f,  24. 

J'ioneyr,  h  grent,  92. 

PioDeerlnK  iti  Americfl,  90 ;  cii  llie  i'lain»,S7. 

Pilcnlrii  IflAij.l.  the  |janaii»-lr.  c  tliciie,  32; 
arrival  at,  230;  visitd  by  the  proplc,  230; 
^MIdw  do  you  do,  C!»])tiiinT  How'*  Vic- 
toria T"  2;:(] ;  de>!ceudanta  of  the  Uowibj 
tniitiucwj!,  2;i0;  wlfh  ti>cuhn]U  lo  the  cap- 
tain a  cnw  for  arbitralioD,  2:'!0  ;  the  case 
BiBti  d  for  "  »d-Fire,'"  231  ;  Ita  cnri(iU.>t  \vgii\ 
bearing,  281  ;  a  temporary  commercial 
tinaty  with  the  lelanderis,  3ai ;  iDijuiry  for 
ICngHsh  ptricMiiciiU,  231  ;  brandy  aa  modi- 
cine,  231  ;  tho  isltLnden  strict  teelotoUerB, 
3S1 ;  rtatidiriK  out  fronj  f  ho  bay,  2a9. 

Pittuburg,  dirt  of,  ftS. 

PlacerviUe,  In  C  ilifomla,  '."in-lflS,  168. 

Plain*,  the,  out  on,  87 ;  a  ''wjuiu''  meal,"  87; 
4re!rd  scene,  37  ;  great  dtslance  of  foria 
from  each  other,  6.^;  sitting  revi.IvLT  In 
hiiud,  SI;  n  milli'in  coroimniofi'ln  tln^Ione- 
linei',  90;  beauty  of,  101 ;  re-^cmbl.-itieu  to 
the  Tartar  rinlti*",  102;  \aA  extint,  1<»2; 
two  curaeu  on  the  land — wont  rif  water,  102, 
103;  and  locii^iU,  103;  feediiig'gronjid  for 

Piaster  Vletr   of  ncgio   fretdum,  23,    efitol 
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or  plavery  on  bath  muter  mud  alave^  31  j 
plaiilers  leaving  the  Soiilh^SS, 

riutoiTncy  In  AuttmliB,  3DT,  309  <sea  Sqimt- 
ter). 

Voiai  du  Oftllc  (see  Maritime  Ceylon). 

pQlTganiy  In  lailla,  •UXi ;  poljandry,  4b& ;  pa- 
lygay,  «StM58. 

PolyncaUuiB,  Malay  origin  of,  24fl-iB^  (see 
Jlace  and  Maori);  nkpM  eprcad  of  OhrU- 
tlanlty  ninong,  283 ;  the  Maori  religti-in  coto- 
mim  to  all  Fo!yue*iiin»,  £6'j;  a  rngiie  poly. 
theMni  111  the  song.-s  eveiiiing  to  MpprtiaciL 
panlhewtn,  260;  diflbrt-nce  betweea  llie 
Mncjrif'a  *ii<J  i>llR>r  Pulynealana,  "239. 

Pnoa^h  (see  the  Maliammed&u  MijharnjDi}. 

I'otnmiiCv  ^t*. 

lYairie-do^,  far  fnod^  38  ;  on  the  Plains,  VH. 

Pralrte  flowcra,  09,  U. 

Fratpotion  tn  naiivo  induatry  in  tho  colonies, 
320,  'Hi  •  the  (hiiiatter*  nliioo  in  fAvor  of 
ftee  tradii,  32 1 ;  defease  of  proicclii in  luy 
the  dlf^ere,  3'ii;  its  getf-denying  cliitnic. 
ter,  3^2'^:  dclcndud  on  diSsi'ent  grounds  in 
AiKtrHlK  mill  America,  822,  HS-i;  gT»utl- 
eur  of  Itie  wHIini^nerig  to  sacriGco  pHviilo 
laterant  tliat  ■  nation  may  1m  liiiill,  iiii,  .123  ; 
•  proLoctliin  to  a  great  degree  a  rerolt  against 
■•t«ain,  3'H;  American  defense  of,  as  a  ue- 

^  «esiity  to  n  yoang  nation,  324;  and  aa  a  rc 
CuHty  agaiitjittlie  pimper  latwr  of  Europe, 
>i26;   •'•NoAmBriea  wlthnut  prwtoctiin,'" 

^  Si6  ;  eageniGa  j  for,  in  Victoria,  327 ;  Amer- 

'  leva  admiafrion  of  th(<  economical  argii- 
meat,  but  assertion  tha.t  political  objuc- 
tions  ovorwelgh  it,  32^  ;  protsclion  not  the 
doetriue  tif  a  ctViiie,  but  a  aailuiL,  '4'^. 

PyramldB,  tlip,  CSK 


QufiBEJT,  termee  at,  5T  ;  chango  of  sceno  from 
I  be  Slates.  5T  ;  Btrength  rjf  llioFmncli  p>ip- 
ulutlon,' &3 ;  cuatoma  and  feellnKa  of  Old 
France,  58;  the  only  Irtie  Fri-nrh  colony 
Id  the  world,  giinT>led  by  l-:uf;liiili  tooujj< 
against  the  ini-o:Lila  of  the  ICDi;lii!i  roco,  5J  ; 

'conlrsist  wUh  J';ngll-h  ancrev,  W;  cliiiiato 
«f  QuL'bQCv  OQ;  norllicrn  liglits,  m;  l\w. 
opprea-'ivR  itioaopoly  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Ouiipany,  &0. 
Qiieen^lanil  (see  lUval  Coloniea  and  i^qiiat- 
ter?) ;  quiisilanof  the  ciiltlvnti.m  of  a  Irop- 
!tad  r.iimtry  not  yot  settU'd,  291;  littlu 
hopu  of  the  colored  races  b&lng  receivod  on 
«quiil  tcnii-"  of  fltizendhip,  aH2  ;  pliyairnl 

LiConditlcin  uf  ihecotoiUBt!!  nu  the  Ilavrivs  and 

[ tn  Brlah:iiie,  '291 ;  pupuljitioii  of  (fi-oiu  laflil 

'to  1806),  832. 

H. 

Rags,  xrnr  of,  In  Americn,  221 ;  In  Xt^w  Zea- 
land, 2'2l;  in  Mt-xlco,  221;  liUnpp 'araiice 
of  phyalcBl  typt",  22-2  (sei-  Snxon  mid  Lattn 
Bfiee-^) ;  gradual  deiitniction  of  rmr^x,  the 
bearing  of,  on  religion,  3.'-i  (?ec  t;ii^Mi-<li 
Baoe) ;  probubln  opp<mitiDn  of  tlio  ViciitrU 
•n»  t'l  the  Queen Hlaud  colonUli;  H.v>in'LD<j 
rtbeinselvea  of  tho  labor  of  the  dark-Kkinned 

■  »Bceg,   aOj  ;    unfalrtiftM  of  the  planl-ers  to 
rthe  dark-8lclnn,  S99;    danger  of  peonage, 

■  8JHJ. 


Rail  and  rtvcv,  SO ;  railways  in  America  pre- 
ceding popu1ali4>n,  SO;  converging  ILuei 
and  pjirsllel  lines,  80,  83. 

RanchitiKii,  co<>ki<,  and  hastier?.  141 ;  their 
rotigbncai,  142;  disMlce  to  ^''bilod  ebirtg,'^ 
142. 

Erd  Indians  {^ee  Indiani!). 

Kepresentalluii  in  the  Kortli^m  and  South- 
ern Stntta-,  35. 

Keptne^,  in  Nuw  South  Wnle»,  2M;  Ta*- 
niiinln,  1*50 ;  a  Bnako  rtory,  350. 

Itepublican  party  in  the  Uulied  States,  com. 
plete  orgtiniztttion  and  great  power  of.  212. 

Uliude  It<iatiil,  bmaUacsij  of  territory  and 
pi>p:utation,  51. 

Richmniid,  22;  defeosi.-ii  of,  24;  future  pros- 
pec  tfi  of,  2C:  ^^''nghlDgtoD's  Etatne  in,  2S; 
J  lolly  ^"od  (Jemetery,  2T. 

Riley,  lort,  the  centre  of  the  United  Statee, 
»4. 

Rival  colonics  and  towne— Aii»lmltasnd  NG\r 
ZenlanJ,  203 ;  New  Zealand  hltherloniuin- 
ly  Hrifltorratir,  Sew  Snnth  WkIch  and  Vic- 
toria democratic,  2S3;  Aeparation  of  Nl-w 
Zealand  and  Aui'trttba  by  a  wide  ncenii, 
2S3:  Ne>v  Zi-'nlnnd  presenting  to  Austrnlla 
a  niggled  ruaiit,  wliiio  her  ports  and  baya 
are  tTirr\ed  toward  Amrricn  and  Pidyne-iin, 
?84;  liTfferi-nce  of  climate,  284;  incrgy  of 
l1;0  Aci^ilrallnna  aa  compared  with  tlie  ni- 
plneuesa  of  the  Ne«'  7jj>alander«,  2^5;  dlf- 
ffrent  appeanmce  of  the  iMMple  in  tho  two 
colonies,  286;  New  South  Wale?,  Qticens- 
laiid,  Victoria,  VJfiS;  probahlo  WHle  polit- 
ical (UflGL-encea  in  the  future,  291)  (^ee  Squat- 
terH) ;  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  297 ;  riTalry 
of,  20T;  .'eMoaa  in  Mew  Zi'slaad  nnd  .Aiia- 
tnilln,  SOB;  climate,  HOT;  tlic  (;ue»lion  of 
confederation  of  the  Pacific  c<;>lo-Jt'«,  353; 
wniingness  of  the  iMloniei)  fnr  frnit  trade 
with  each  otlipr,  !i6'3  ;  pi«tal  and  customs 
nnlon,  S52;  dSfflnnltlf-s  in  the  way  of  con- 
federation, nfi2;  eiiuke  of  future  capUxI, 
36"!;  lU'sii-nhillty  tif  (wleoting  i«>u>e  obscure 
villnge,  bad  not  a  prr'at  town,  S.'iH ;  thft 
bearing  of  confod(>nUi>in  "U  linix-riiil  inter- 
e'tB,  sbi;  and  on  cnhinial  ones,  S.M;  mir 
duty  tn  case  it  aliould  lead  to  iiidepcndk-ncc, 
il54. 

Riverina,  the  (see Victflfiftand  Newsptipcra). 

rtoclcwflll,  Porter,  13.S,  ISO;  dcnlh  of  t^aptsiln 
Gunni^ti,  of  the  Federal  Eugiueera,  ueaf 
Rockwell's  bona*',  14!I. 

Hoclty  Monnlalns,  TO:  Kuhlime  view  of,  from 
L>(!]iver,  E)4;  I3hiclc  Montitaliii:,  lOS;  the 
Wind  Kiver  Clialn,  etc.  106 ;  dreaded  ai- 
k.^li  dust  cf  llie  dc'ert,  IDS;  a  fine  »eene, 
IDS;  the  Kile  MDnntnin*.  VtS;  gainc,  etc 
11)8;  Eoolcy  .Mountain  idiiteHii,  lOS ;  »olJ- 
tiide  of,  108;  cinldBn  fUTival  by  night  at  a 
Mormon  CHnip,  lOS;  a  Monnctn  wt'lcomc, 
106;  FxhoCJailon,  TOO. 

Rowdyii«n»  in  the  Wej^t,  ptit  tlmrn  by  thn  God- 
fi-nrius  New  Englandere,  ITS, 

Russia  {i>ee  India — Uiissian  approach  to). 


SAfTKAMroiTo,  166;   the  Sscrsmento  RlTtsr, 

186. 
Sau  FiTineinco,  ilii  future  fnnnf  c!ion  with  Kn- 

rope  by  tnauns  of  the  Fai^ifiv  Kailway,  T3 
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(lee  Golden  Citj) ;  IIk  cIbIoi  hn  he  ona  of 
tlio  cliie/  dt&UoDu  of  tlie  Au^jlo-Saxou  high- 
iray  rijutid  Uic  wcirit],  1!<fi;  nsmiirkd  ou  itd 
probnbiH  Aitiiro,  llffi~l'J9. 

Sun  FrnriciHCiu  ami  fjhintgo,  the  eomnopoUtan- 
l^m  of,  compui'ed,  324, 

Ban  Jose,  "  the  Garden  City,"  1S7. 

BuidhurHt,  300,  301;  aspect  and  clioiacter  of 
the  town,  301 ;  the  "  trovernniBUt  KaifBrpe," 
301 ;  Chinese  clcrke  and  digger),  !i01 ;  un- 
just trtiatment  of,  301,  303. 

Sundriilg.'  (rec  Victorimi  IVjrt«). 

IJaxtiQ  Muil  Latin  rncee  In  AuisrtcB  (^ee  Weat- 
ern  Slatei^),  shuup  coniliet  between,  18U, 

Baxon,  tlif,  tho  only  extirpating  race  on 
«irtli,  241. 

Bduile  {*ee  India). 

Sculcli,  the  (s«e  India,  Bombay). 

Senanl*,  in  lodia,  439,  43tf. 

Bierrn.  Nevadu,  T5:i ;  its  grim  ftHpect,  153^ 
unci  obaiaclefl  to  travelling  weatwtird,  I&3, 
155,  15«i. 

Sikbt  <aee  India — Umritaar). 

Blmla  (see  India). 

SUrery,  effecta  of,  31 ;  a  sl&ver,  5<5,  51. 

South  Aufttraiitt,  3EiT,  3i)8. 

Soutliern  Slatcc,  plalilera  of,  formerly  nilera 
of  Amerlm,  20;  itUtinion  of  Hoclety,  during 
the  war,  36;  liatred  to  tlio  New  Kn^Iand 
State.^  37,  38. 

South  America,  society  of,  dinorgnDized,  29  ; 
iojuriuite  effect  oil,  uf  tllultauaa'l-l^«'CKTQw- 
lDg  wild,  and  offcriug  fiJO<!E  witiiout  labor, 
3J,  S3. 

SphiDLX,  the,  4T4 

iJpiritiMlteiu  (eoo  Cbatvhes  la  AmeHcaX 

Sqimttvrp,  tho,  tcnnots  vl  tbo  Crntrn  land  In 
QiieenRlaud,  2!iO ;  rtnigp;lo  in  Victoria  be- 
tween, and  the  agricultiirnl  democracy, 
290;  the  monopolization  of  land  discaur- 
a^'d  i)y  thi}  democracy,  '20^;  the  «(iuatter 
ari^tormcy,  3(^;  meaning  of  tho  lem), 
8>i8 ;  the  pqimtler  the  nabob  of  Sydney  and 
Meltwnme,  aOfJ;  pqnatler  coniplalnln,  301»; 
what  tlie  townsmen  think  of,  ^Sl  ;  evils  of 
the  »qi<»L««r  pyHtein,  SiKi ;  almnst  entire  np- 
pr'jprlnlinn  of  the  Untta  in  "VHctoria,  310; 
colonial  demcjciiti?/,  perception  by,  of  tho 
dnn^era  of  the  land  monopoly,  Sl'l ;  popu- 
IST  movement  for  the  nntioniilizatloD  of 
land,  310;  TUdiciil  leg^Klailon  a^^Fittuit  land 
monopoly,  310;  the  eqnntter  denunci&tirjn. 
of,  311  ;  hiii  right  to  impound  cattle,  311 ; 
interest  of  Victoria  in  putliai;  down  tbo 
fnonopoly,  Sit,  312. 

Stenhuuge,  i'ldcr,  the  Mormnn,  111 ;  tiU  an- 
swer to  the  qmiJtion,  ■'  Jfaa  Brighnm'a  elpc- 
ftr>n  ever  Icen  opposed  T"  113;  po^tmuter, 
IIT  ;,  dennunced  by  the  Vedette  newspaper, 
117;  editor  of  the  Tefegraph,  IIT  :  dislike 
to  j.iki'H,  118;  Artemua  Ward's  Jake  Ir, 
119;  SlenhoiiJo'B  opinion  fjf  Morninn  J.nd 
Welah  coaL  126 ;  bia  rebuke  of  the  author, 
12T. 

6afTrai;e,  neg^,  reading  and  WTitiag  baab 
for,  34. 

Sukkiir  (aea  India — Scinde). 

Sydney,  239;  arrival  off  the  "Heads,"  286; 
•Sydney  Cove,  2Sft;  &ppeamnc«  of  the  town, 
2^;  the  Mideamraer  MeetiDg  of  the  Syd- 
ney JcxJkey  Club  on  New  Year'a  Day,  29fl  ; 
appeunuica   of  the  ladied  on   the  grand 


stand ,  2S0 ;  the  young  people,  26S ;  ii<i  Tram 
of  ccnvict  blood  In  the  taoea  on  the  race- 
eoune,  'iHl ;  tho  la«t  of  the  buch-raD{;i>r«, 
28T;  EDBliah  fmlts,  foliage,  etc.,  'J&1; 
heat,  aucceeded  by  a  .gnli',  'iS* ;  wtaiih  la 
CcmJ.  ^-J,  1^93;  the  city  of  plduure,  294: 
tendency  of  the  ciiloaUta  to  roifh  to  towna 
to  spend  their  money,  293,  294  (aeo  Kival 
Goluniea) ;  oppoditiuu  of  tlie  opemtivo 
claascs  of,  to  Immigration  and  tranHporla- 
tion,  «)-2^,  330 ;  Uulvertdty  of,  376,  STT. 


Taj  Ma  DAI.  (aee  India — Mohammedui  CttlM 
— Agru). 

Taamania,  plea»ant  climate  of,  343 ;  Engllsli 
scenery,  342 ;  aod  homes,  etc.  342;  Uaria 
Van  DicHHia'a  Land,  342;  the  Taiuar  River, 
l\Ai~  I^unce^ton,  342  ;  BuulHwardtoHobar- 
ton,  342;  dvi^i'tcd  and  d  b'hcartoning  »tata 
of  the  country,  342;  boiintiritIne.s.i  of  n.n- 
ture,  343;  great  ntimbcr  of  naturalized 
fruits,  etc  S43;  the  Ireland  of  the  South, 
343;  the  aluuxt  abandoned  harbor  of  llo- 
barton,  343;  blight  nf  the  convict  settle- 
ment, 34:1;  total  cxt!ri)»tion  of  tho  abo- 
rigtneg,  ii43;  «l!j;ht  iocreaiic  of  pijpulation 
in  the  colony,  345;  ipjn  nnri  cool  abundKnt, 
btit  seldom  Worked,  31^;  ct>iii-iiniptian  of 
apirita  in^  34!^  ;  IntUH-ciitliig,  345 :  the  land 
not  yet  (rce  from  traotn  of  convict  binod, 
345;  fearful  chamcl«r  of  convict  punish- 
ment, 34Q ;  tecllmouy  of  n,  CbithoUc  bishop 
re«V''cting,  346;  deeds  of  the  Pierce-Green- 
liill  party,  8W  ;  Mr.  FroBt  st  Port  Arthur, 
34" ;  the  convict  syutem  ua  viewed  in  tbo 
Riloiiy,  34T;  •'■  TaKmanlan  MtiMf,"  347: 
objectiouH  lu  convicts  entering  tbo  fr«!  ool- 
oniea;,  347;  advantagei  naiied  by  crjilonlsl^ 
from  convict  labor,  34T;  the  Auatrslian 
oolonlea  planted  as  convH  eettlementp, 
S4S ;  tbreata  of  the  Victorians  (und  in  old 
tlmos  the  Vinrfniane)  to  retaliate  for  the 
fhipnient  to  them  of  convlcte,  34S ;  Trw- 
muninn  ("ficiety,  B48;  and  povemmpnt.,, 
348 ;  working  of  the  bnllot,  340 ;  a  ride  to 
see  the  naturalized  ealinoa,  S49 ;  the  rai- 
nkon  iiiiidDi'Es,  3B0 ;  cuciaini;  th«  di-atruc^loii 
of  ail  indli^enotis  birrl*,  3fiO;  and  bav  tn- 
trodureii  tho  HritS»h  waup  in  thf  ova,  350; 
reptllee,  SAO;  mixinlij^lit  In  'rftsiiiaDla,351. 

Teetolalleii}  (see  Pilcairn  Inland). 

Telegraph,  the,  In  the  American  dessert,  KM. 

Terrlloriea,  the,  their  copahllitle?,  113. 

Thrmpson,  'Wllliani,  the  MfloH  kfng.maker, 
2T2 ;  his  drc.Rs  and  high  character,  27T ; 
true  pfttnotii^m,  11%;  ln!<iilted  whenever  ba 
entered  an  Engliab  town,  2TS;  Lie  death, 
2TS. 

ThugB,  New  Zealand,  239,  240,  243. 

Toronto  (nee  Canada). 

Transportation  (see  ConvicteX 


UintrrBrB  (aee  India). 

"  Uncle  Barn's  money,"  opinions  of  how  it 

goes,  209. 
Univcrsitv,  Kd^IIfIi,  men  at  the  New  Zealand 

digging^,  iM,  241. 
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Utah.  1?T;  fintoernpaUon  of,  139;  annexed 
10  ilie  UnJuEi^  1^;  tlieoriea  of  ftnnesiiUoa, 
12l» ;  apjiruuch  of  the  FwHfle  Railirny,  130 ; 
iDteuiled  to  put  down  MormoDimii,  130, 
the  MonwonB  will  not  defend  tlielr  coun- 
try,  but  iftrent  udcI  iiioaecr  the  w«y  iur 
further  KDelLtli  HPtU  nients,  ISKI;  thu  jus- 
tice or  i^juBtlcc  ^^f  iatciferoncc,  1D2,  133. 


Van  DocmiWB  T^akd  (»e«  TaamiDln). 

Viuicoiivtr  InUiucl  ince  P«cSflc). 

Viclorlji  (aeo  Rival  I'oloDiei^),  tlio  umaneiit  of 
our  Situtiiera  oi>i>>DJL-«  except  Tkamuata, 
2«5;  nnil  the  wei\lllilr>st,  296;  netttcinetit 
(lu  ISSHii  on  tliei^ite  where  Mi-llKiuribc  nou' 
■taiKli',  296 ;  papulation  of  >lt']l).>iirnf,  290; 
buiidlags,  niilri94i>l,  iDCom?,  and  dubt  of 
Victorin,  ^90 ;  tiilput  and  *»rierBr  broupht 
in  by  the  ru<li  for  gold^  *iG&;  piioiic  spirit 
of  till)  people,  Mfi;  lO'jfi.'  Kn^li^lu  not  niorf 
American,  than  tho  i>ecple  of  Nvvr  South 
Waled,  2^7;  Rffoct  of  the  golil  dlKcoverii'S, 
SOS  ;  ducdurngomcnt,  by  (be  I>ernoorBts, 
of  Che  moDopolizatiun  of  laud,  308;  popu- 
lation of,  nuw  Htattou»ry,  298 ;  itdtDimble 
ey«teni  nf  st;Uii)llci>,  29S  ;  Btalbtlritl  history 
of,  29y;  tliree  Ktapleo  of,  399;  from  Mcl- 
bnurae  to  Kynelon,  299;  harvest  work  in 
Victarift-  29U;  tho  "Tlri^tla  l'r<>veiitioii 
Act,"  2S  9  ;  BBrlciiltnTnl  vlllugni!,  299 ;  thi; 
tnwn«  of  Cantteniaioc  and  Snndharst  (M:<e 
Sandhun>t>,  SOO;  a  pruirc-fire,  903;  the 
Marny  River,  304  :  its  liiHij;Dinci.iic«  lut  a 
river,  394;  but  Imixirtanr-o  to  comnieroc, 
804;  tho  '^Kivprina,"  i(04j  territory  In- 
cluded In  it,  SIU;  uaturc  of  proditrtinan  at 
■hovn  by  the  ncw!<pnpi'r>:,  3fl4-4IO<l ;  sea- 
Bom  and  cUmnti',  SOi!,  3i>T:  plulorracy  in, 
SOT  (see  8quatterli ;  Upper  Ftoune  of,  boIdk 
Into  coDimtttci!  on  its  own  conDtltutlun, 
313;  probnblllty  of  lt/diB!tpponniDC&,  Slit; 
c\aM  onlmMlty  in,  SIS;  ediioition  in,  31C, 
317 ;  protection  to  industry  in.  ;i21-327. 

VictoHin  I'lirtfl  —  \VlllliiroHli>wn,  SandridRe, 
and  (iecloDg,  339  ;  eariy  prospcctji  and 
prei"ent  niinoiin  ntnteof  fjwlong.  331  ;  rid- 
icule of,  at  Mclltoumo,  33i):  tinu  cuuntry 
round  <ifii'liitiE,  3-lD;  ivheat  ami  vines  of, 
a44J;  Hallarat,  'Aia;  mining; dMirlcl Around, 
540 ;  nivini^fi  of  places  ni  the  minrii,  a  chro- 
nolofpcnl  giiidn  to  diite  of  aettleuient,  341; 
cliTnatic  chkngcs,  341. 

VigUamee  Otumilltceft  in  Weatem  Am  erica 
(nee  Lynch  Ijlw)  ;  Ssn  FruncLsco  ani)  the 
$(andwich  HiLndA.  ITU. 

Vlr(iJnin,nppr<»nph  to,  IT  ;  oplnloni!  In,  Te»pwt- 
ingtho  wnr,  19  ;  riv.-riand  mincrnl  wealth 
ot  23 ;  in  productlnn  inferior  to  poorer 
8tn(c4,23:  competillon  of  white  and  black 
labor  in,  33. 

Vtrgiiiia  City^  arrival  at,  1 48 ;  an  nosattefac- 


toff  gnvemor,  148;  danctng-roomB,  T4T , 
Dubtitution  for  ladies,  147  ;  peculiaritle 
of  eliiDalc,' 147  ;  whi^lcy-dhop.'-,  14S; 
miin  Wartl'ii  opinion  of,  14S. 
Virgiulau  tnrUlgUt  and  eceucry,  21. 

W.       . 

Wabuisotcwi,  flr»t  iriew  of,  40.  ~fi 

Wttuhoe,  in  Nevadi\,  its  repulatioti,  148, 

Wellington,  23*,  233 ;  fruit  uud  fluwers  of, 
S33 ;  cattle-branding  with  un  oUI  coUigi' 
friend,  'i;iS. 

Wt«t  (America),  ftitwre  rapital  of  80  ;  mipin-, 

I  getting  toward  the,  83-S3 ;  plainii  of  thl^ 
SJ3  ;  men  and  TBrtnuen  of;  their  dignity, 
ete.  141 ;  power  of  ehrrilT  In,  173;  qualifl- 

I      cittiuDH  for  a  fhcriflr,  ITti. 

I  West  Ilondura?,  2-20, 

I  Western  .^tutm  («f  America)  growing  more 
Knpti.-ib,  while  the  Atlantic  States  are  fall 
ing  lDtr>  the  bftnd»  of  tbo  Iri^'b,  42,  4S; 
W.ei!ti'ru  perception  of  the  dHttge4°s  from 
Irinh  pr(>pimdeiance  nu  tho  Attaotlc  sea- 
board, 43  ;  widencES  of  Weetcni  tliought, 
63;  adraulagea  of  the  Wcalcm  over  the 
Eaatcm  States,  84;  We^lvru  oljuctlon  to 
grecnbucka,  14!«;  agreement  to  accept 
forged  notes  if  well  djue,  141*;  fancy  for 
cljucicii)  imtDi'!',  101;  hsuiesly,  1>%5. 

Weatem  rdilorB,  111;  Canuar,  u  Fenian 
editor  of  the  I'nimi  i'tdrdf.'il'i .  his  de- 
nitnclalion  of  MormoniHw,  Hi;  nn  (ditor'i 
rckim  in  Denver,  l*2Ci;  laliuence  of  Con- 
nor, I'^O ;  "wft*p-lik«"  pf'jtlnucity  of  the 
Vetieile,  12T;  ii^juiy  douo  by  it  tci  libci-ly 
ofthi'Uglit  through i?.iit  llio  world,  127;  cd- 
iti'irs  in  America  aa  a  rule  foriigntr^,  and 
niurtly  Irisltnic'D,  148;  edilorinl  itiqtiiry 
for  "^  Tenny^oD  and  Tliomai  T.  Carlyt*," 
14S;  tnnrdi'r  of  James  King,  ITS;  an  ed(- 
tor'a  Btorj',  17B. 

WilUamHtuwn  (.sen  Victorian  Popfe). 

Wintlimp,  Ciovcmor,  fouDder  of  Plymouth, 
Mom,  17. 

Wi^conain  (-Hfe  Norwegian). 

AVolf.  a  w  ialP.  91. 

Woman,  in  Victoria,  330 ;  female  suffrage, 
330;  social  purillcm  of,  hud  both  in  Kn- 
{;lniid  and  AuaLruIiu,  960 ;  superiority  of, 
in  WcBtern  States  of  America,  3:i7;  a 
Kanwi  ari,-iniiBulfor  w<  ninii'«  right«,  :'.87; 
dlniroporli'^n  of  the  iexcj<  In  the  Australian 
eolunled,  XiX;  the  American  Sowing  UIuIm 
during  the  war,  337;  woninij'u  place 
among  the  British  scciloD  of  the  Tcutunlc 
race,  33S,  3:39  ;  want  of.  In  young  conn- 
trioa,  3.W,  .'iW;  Irish  worlc-hou»e  girU  sent 
to  itie  colonies,  S.^!),  SCO  ;  their  bad  ebara^ 
ter  and  ioAoence,  300. 

y. 

YOXXTOWH,  ancient  ineniorles  nf,  17. 


THE     END. 
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